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DISSERTATION XIV. 
On the Sothiacal or Canicular period of the Egyptians. 





CHAPTER I. 
SECTION I.—O» the respect paid to the Nile in Egypt. 


HE Nile was the source of so many advantages to the 
Egyptians, that no one could consider it extraordinary did 
it appear that from time immemorial this river had even been 
deified among them, and treated with divine honour and re- 
spect. And this indeed turns out to be the case. [t is lite- 
rally true of this river that it was to the Egyptians what 
Jupiter was to the Greeks : 
Aiyimrie Zeü Nee? : 
the principal, if not the sole, object of the national worship. 
The Egyptians passed with the ancients for the oldest of the 
human race, the creatures or ajróxOoves of the country which 
they inhabited; and yet this country itself was believed to 
have been the production and gift of the Nile. Os ydp 
aper àpyawvorárovs eivau. TOv vÜpómov AlyvmTíovs, roórow 1) 
xépa mca yeyovvia daírvera, kal o9ca roU moraju.o0 épyov". To 
the Nile in the opinion of antiquity Egypt was supposed to 
owe not only its facilities of subsistence, its immunity from 
dearth and famine, rarely known to fail, its wealth and 
abundance, and its populousness; but its exemption from 
» Parmeno Byzantinus, Apud Athe- Opp. i. 352. l. 20. Cf. Herodotus, ii. 


nsum, v. 36. 2. 5. Apollonius Rhod. iv. 261—271, 
b Aristotle, Meteorologica, i. r4. and the Scholia in loc. 
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pestilence, deluges, earthquakes, and from other physical 
evils: whereby its lot appeared to be singularly contrasted 
with that of less fortunate countries. "Qs 0$ kai ceicjuots kai 
Aouuois kal Trois éf obpavoÜ karakAvouots àváAcoros 7) xópa OU 
abro0 éeriv oi0é robs zpÓ qj» "EAAqvas éAa0ev*— Ka0éorqke 
9' àvri pas 70yfjs árácm 75) y3. 

The key to the meaning of most of the symbolical rites 
and ceremonies of the national religion, according to the 
best informed on such subjects among the ancients, was to 
be discovered in the respect and veneration so naturally paid 
to this river, as the one great benefactor of Egypt, as the 
guardian genius of the country: ^A 95] kai Alyószrtot ovveopa- 
xóres oigau peu(óvos üyovci Tà kar aUrórv' doT éyoyé more 
jkovca kal dAAcv TÀÓVv Ti OokoórvTov clóévau cepi Tra)ra, ÓrL kai 
ràr vop(ucov TOv cepi Tàs éopràs kal Óvo(as els róv NeiAor avrois 
àrvüjke, rà 1Aetora*. here was at least, according to Heliodo- 
rus, one festival in Egypt called in Greek after the name of 
the river Niloa, and annually celebrated at the summer 
solstice, which he represents as the greatest in the Egyptian 
calendarf. And this seems to be intended on the monu- 
ments and on the sculptures stil extant, by what is there 
described and designated as the solemn assemblies (pane- 
gyries) of the waterss. 

The first idea of the two principal divinities of Egypt, 
Osiris and Isis, (between whom, as the respective types of 
the active and of the passive principle in the work and process 
of universal production, Egyptian mythology established the 
closest connection,) might be supposed to have been derived 
from the annual action of the Nile on the natural suscepti- 
bilities of the soil of Egypt.  Tfs yàp xópas o?x erQ ka0ámep 
ai dÀAXat veupopérgs, àAAà rais ToU morajo? zAXgpupous. eleOvías 
àvà müv éros Auuvá(ec0at, 0comAaoTotoi TQ Aóyo rÓv Neihov 
Alyómri01, es àvríuuuorv o)pavoü yeyovóra, kol mepi Tüjs xópas 
ceurqyopotüowh—GOeoszAXaoro0s, róv NeiXov. AlyVmriou, kal. kpeur- 


€ Aristides, Oratio xlviii. 490. 14. was really any such festival in his time, 
d Ibid. 486. 15. or even before his time, as the feast of 
* Ibid. 489. 16. Cf, Maximus Tyrius, the Niloa at the solstice. 

Diss. viii. r. p. 79. E Egyptian Antiquities in the British 


f Heliodorus, /Éthiopica,ix. 9, 10: 22. — Museum. 
Heliodorus however was the author of h Philo Judgeus, De Mose, iii: Opp. 
nothing more than a romance or novel; ii. 164. 41. 
and we very much doubt whether there 
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róvov TÓv uéywrov &yovcww, àvr(uuuov oüpavo róv morapóv cepv- 
qmyopoüvres, ota. 01) 0(xa veddaeov kal $eràv àepíov rijv àpovgévqv 
abroís üpborros, kal els éros àel reraypéves émopfMp(Covros. kai 
raórm pev Ó moAUs Àeós. à 0e ékÜeiá(ovow éxeiva. ToO elvau kal 
(jv àv0pémwois riv vypüs re kal Éqpàs oboías oórvoOorv airíav 
páMora vouí(ovev rà 0 Aa croweia rojro:s cvrvvmápxew Te 
ka. cvrvavaoaíveo0a. Aéyovres" kal rijv piv vjypày vóv NeiXov 
0àrépar 8€ rijv yfjv rijv avrQv ép.aívew. kal ravrl p£v Onpocteb- 
ovci. Tpós 0€ ro)s pvorüs lou rijv yiüv kal"Ocwur rÓrv NeiÀov 
Kara yyéAAovot, rà mpáypara rois óvóp.act yeraXap[Bávovres. mo0et 
yov àmóvra 1) 0cós kal xaípet avvóvri kal pij awópevov ab6is 
Opqvet, kal ós Ó" rwa «oAépuov rÓv 'Tujóva éx0paívei?—Tjs 9€ 
oüpavías yíjs kai rífjs xX0ovías rijv 9óvapav "Icuw mpocetzov . . . otpa- 
víar 0€ rijv ceNijvqv, x0ovíav 92 rijv kapmodópov év 1) karotkoüpiev, 
Aéyovot. T0 0€ abrÓ Dórara,. Agpifrqp cap. " EAXgot...koi Atóvvaos 
kal "lows kal "Ocwis map AlyvmzTÍow" abrq Oe (7) rpéiovoa kai 
aipovca Tà émi yis Ó 0€ "Ocowus map AlyvmT(os Tl] kápmiuor 
zapíarqot Sóvapav, jv Ópijvots àropeu(oocoÓa. els yt» àparogé- 
vqv év TQ o1ópo, kal 0j jv karavaMokopérqv eis rpódasP. 

Osiris, in this particular relation to Isis, is explained di- 
rectly after of *the virtue of the river;" or its power and 
influence as exerted in impregnating and fertilizimg the 
ground covered by its waters: Aapufárverai 0e kai àvri Tíjs 
morapías ToO Ne(Aov Ovrápeos. àAX' Órav p&v Tijv xOovíav yüv 
expatvocw," Oct 1j kápmuuos AapBárera, Obvapas" Órav 06 Tiv 
oüparíav, "Ocwís écrw ó NetAos, óv éf o)pavo? karadépec0at 
olovrat. Ter0o8ci 0? kal Tob)rov, àmopeucoópevo: rip O0vapav 
Xjyovcav kal àvaMkopérgv. 7) 06 év rois pois pucyopérg TQ 
'Oc(pib, "Iows 7j Alyvmría €oTl yfj. Otómep looÜra. kal kóe,u Kol 
m0iet roUs kapmo)s. O10 àrijp Tíje"loi00s "Octpis kai àbeAds kal 
viós mapaüéOora. P. 

According indeed to the popular belief among the Egyp- 
tians, Osiris was only another name for the Nile. Speaking 
of the oxyrynchus, one of the fish found in the Nile, and 
sacred in their estimation, like the latus and some others, 
JElian observes3: Aéyovoi 06 abróv oi mep(ycopoi éx Tür 'Oot- 


9 Heliodorus, /Ethiopica, ix. 9. lica Prep. iii. xi. $ 49. p. 249. 
P Porphyry, apud Eusebium, Evange- q De Animalibus, x. 46. 


BA 
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pibos rpavpárcv yeyovévai. voobs, 0€ Tüv "Octpw üpa róv avrov 
TQ Ne(Ào eivat. ; 
Nile pater! quanam possum te dicere caussa 
Aut quibus in terris obculuisse caput ? 
'T'e propter nullos tellus tua postulat imbres, 
Arida nec pluvio supplicat herba Jovi. 
Te canit atque suum pubes miratur Osirim 
Barbara Memphitem plangere docta bovem r. 

It is clearly to be inferred from the testimony of Pausa- 
nias* that, in the opinion of some of his contemporaries, the 
fable of Osiris. and Isis itself was to be explained by the 
annual increase and decrease of the Nile: and it is on this 
principle, or some other closely connected with it, that Plu- 
tarch has founded the ingenious and elaborate interpretation 
of the entire system of Egyptian mythology, which still sur- 
vives in the most useful of his works, excepting his Lives; 
his treatise De Iside et Osiride. 


SxcrroN TI. — Connection of the phenomenon of the inundation 
with the Sothiacal period. — Testimonies to the phenomenon. 
1. Its regularity. 


Now the phenomenon, thus annually exhibited by the 
Nile, so stated and uniform in its occurrence, so important 
in its consequences to the Egyptians, and, as we may add, not 
only to them, but to the ancients in general, so mysterious 
and inexplicable in its causes; viz. that of its overflowing 
its banks at a certain season in the year, and inundating 
the country far and wide; appears to have given rise also 
to the Sothiacal or Canieular period among the Egyptians. 
"Though therefore both the epoch of this period and the 
period itself are inseparably connected with the equable ca- 
lendar of Egypt, and through that with the primitive civil 
calendar of all mankind; yet before we proceed to explain 
the nature of this period, or to determine its epoch, we think 
it necessary to begin with directing the attention of our 
readers first of all to this annual phenomenon of the rise of 
the Nile, and to the statements which the ancients have left 
on record concerning it. 


r Tibullus, i. vii. 23; cf. 43-48. 5 x. 32. $ 1O. 
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The regularity of the phenomenon is one of the first and 
most obvious of its peculiarities, on which they are seen to 
insist: and that the more because, though they were familiar 
with the fact, they were able only to conjecture the cause, of 
this regularity itself. We shall not here enter on the gene- 
ral question of the opinions of the ancients concerning the 
causes of the annual rise of the Nile; nor shall we exhibit 
in detail the testimonies to that effect still extant; though 
we refer our readers to the most important of them*. But 
as to this characteristic in particular, the regularity of the 
phenomenon; it appeared to the ancients such that, while all 
of them assert the fact of the annual commencement of the 
rise at the same season of the year in general, some of them 
assert it even of the same day of the year in particular. 

"Exe( yàp ó morapós éminuías. ká8nrai àeé avrós Aly)sTios 
àvauéror kal àpiQpGr a)ro00 ràs zépas kal ó NetAos o) wejoe- 
TG, ÀÀX' écrir sorapós perà TpoÜeouías rÓv xpóvov rupQv, kal TÓ 
Ü0cp uerpàrv, norapós áàAQrat ui] 0éAov Ümepijuepos "9. 

T'évos uv aiveiv ékpaÜóv émiavapat 
AiBioriOos yrs, &vÜa NeiXos ézrápovs 
yatav kvAtyOe mvevpárov éroyBpía V, 
Atos €v 7 mvpemós ékAápsyas xÓovi w 
Trike. rerpaíav xióva' mrüca 9 eüfaAjs 
AltyvrTos &yvoU váparos mÀnpovpévg 
$epéaiov Acugrpos üvréAAet a Táyvv X. 

lívera, 86 kai mepi riv "Apafl(av kal r3v Ai0womíarv roO Oépovs 
rà Ü0ara, kal ov ToU xeu4Gvos, kal Tara payoaia, kal ríje avTijs 
j.épas: zoAAáxis, Óià Tijv avrijv airíav Y—N etAos. AtyvrTov zÀc- 
riv épyacáp.ervos ebkápmo Ti) yy xpijo0a. O(0emcir nó TOv me0lov 
éxzo0els. év Ai0iomía 0& O0ev €pyerau rapías abrQ Daüuev édé- 
cTqkev Od o méumera, rais ópous ojpperpos yéypomrot ) o)pa- 


rvojjkn]s émwotjrav kai TÓóv 700a €xet mpós rats m1]yais 7— Au ToU 
Diodorus 


t Herodotus, ii. 20—28. Clitophontis Amoribus, iv. 12. 


Sic. i. 38-41. Scholia ad Apollonium V Corrige pevudrev éropufplois. 
Rhod.iv.269. Athenzus,ii.87. Lu- W Lege JjAios év 5j vvpwrüv ékAdyajas 
cretius, vi. 712-737. Pliny, H. N. v. $Aóya. 

to. Plutarch, De Placitis Philos. iv. 1. X /Eschylus. Ex Inc. Fabb. Athe- 
Solinus, Polyhistor, xxxii. 9-11. .Am-  mnsus, ii. 87. Cf. Dindorf, 290. 
mianus Marcellinus, xxii. 15. Lydus, Y Aristotle, Meteorologica, 1.12. Opp. 


De Mensibus, iv. 68. 96. 16—100. 12. i. 349. l. 4. Cf. Photius, Cod. 249. 


Photius, Codex, 249. p. 441. l. 34 sq. 
Vita Pythagorz. Suidas,'Ergoía:: Nei- 
AoS. 

u Achilles Tatius, De Leucippes et 


441, 34 a—14 b. ! : 
Z Philostratus, Imagines, Ne?Aos, i. 
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Oépovs ro zvpebeorárov rà TOv Alyvmrev mebía ó NeiXos énikAi- 
cas Óyurv p&v abrois ÓaAárT)S "jmÀepévms kal Aeías o(ómcv kai 
&Aueiovst karà ríje réos ápovuérgs Alyómrt., kal mÀAéovat axadais 
és raórqv rij Ópav kal TvÓe rijv émibnpíav ToÜ morapo0 Temou- 
uévais *—NeiAorv pv 9i] Aóyos róv morapóv róv Alyórrtv, éneibày 
obpavoü rÓ uécov Vmmevov ijAwos Ópav rijv 0epuiv épyátsrau, vmép 
yüv Alyvmríev xeóuevov kal xpósrovra ràs àpoópas rà peópart, 
méXayós re vavovmópov kal mwXwri]j óAkáciw ávaqaírvew Tij» Ai- 
yvzrov 5—Tóv Neixov rv zorapóv róv Alyómrtov ài p&v T0000- 
civ AlyónTtot kal mapetva, 0ià ràv apodwuróv é£ Al0wonías eUxov- 
rav ó 06 mro0et pv kal rois GAAaus Ópais ToO érovs rijv Atyvmrrov 
üre aodijv oUcav kal év0cov, kal rüs ebxàs abrÓv 1)0éos mpooterav 
émeibày 0€ Alyónrwt Anjrpia Üócavres ep) rüs dos movijocot 
róre éxyvOcls é£ Altionías moAvs "éAayos éfalvgs &macav moi 
rijv AtyvrTov . 


SrcrioN I1I.—ii. To (he specific time of the beginning and of 
the ending of the inundation, respectively. 


The testimony of antiquity is uniform to this effect, that 
the inundation began at the same time every year, and con- 
tinued the same length of time, and subsided at the same 
time every year: that the period of the inundation, dated 
from the first beginning of the increase of the waters of the 
river to the first beginning of the decrease, might be rec- 
koned at one hundred days in general: that is, the former 
being assumed to be at or about the summer solstice every 
year, the latter might be assumed at or about the autumnal 
equinox. 

i. AlyvzsTos yàp uóvg cxebóv rt mapà ràs év rQ vorío Apart 
xópas rüv érgoíerv ópQv píav rjv Xeuepur)v o? mapabéyerat, 
ráxa uív ós Aóyos (à rÓ gi] móppo (vus Ouakekavpuérgs etvoi 
péovros roU mvpáOovs ékeier djavós, kai ràv kókA mávra àAcaí- 
vovros" raxà bé ézei kal rais Üepwvais rpomais zAnujpov ó mora- 
às zpoavaArke: rüs vejóes. üpyerar p£rv yàp éxiatvew Odpovs 
évwrrapévov, Aifyec 0€ Xifyovros: év Q xpóvo kal oi érgoíat kara- 
párrovaw é£ évavrías rüv vo0 Ne(Aov arouárev'—'O yàp raórqs 
morapós Üépovs üxpáCovros 1jv(ka rovs üAXovs aci pewtc0at, xet- 

^ /Elian, De Natura Anim. x. 43. Xv. 246. 1: Oratio viii. 8 5. 548. 


b Himerius, Oratio iii. $ r5. 450. 4 Philo Judzus, De Mose, i. Opp. 
* Ibid. xiv. $ 8. 618. Cf. Ecloge, ii. 98. 29. 
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páppovs ve kal avbOvyeveis, émigaívev re kal àraxeópevos mnppv- 
pei, kal Auurvá(eu ràs àápoópas €— ^O yàp xeuuGvos rats áAXaus xXópaus 
o)pavós roür Alyómro ÓÜépovs ákud(ovros ó NeiAós éoru* Ó piv 
yàp üveÜev émi yfjv róv jeróv àmooréAAeu Óó 0$ káreÜev üvo TO 
mapabo£órarov Üev üpOe, ràs ápopas f. 

1. To) woraj.o0 0€ dcios mépi obre rt TOv ipéov, oUre áAXov 
ov0evós zapaAafleiv, éóvvácOqv. mpó0vjos 5€ éa rá0e map" abréor 
mvÜéaOat, 0,r. karépyera, p&v ó NeiAos mÀAn0bov ànó rponéov rOv 
Ocpwécev àp£ápevos émi ékaróv jjuépas: meAácas 0€ és rüv àpiÜpóv 
rovréov TÓv Tuepéev Omícco ümépxyerau, dmoAe(mov v0 pécOpov, 
dore fpax)s róv xeuQra &mavra OuareAéeu éov, péxpu o0 abris 
rpomécov rTÀy Üepwécv 8. 

ii. IIAe(ovrs 9' j) rerrapákovra 74épas ToU 0épovs Oiapetvav TO 
. làop éne9 vmóBaciw AapfBáve: kar! M yov, ka&dmep kal rijv at£n- 
civ €oxev. év éfjkovra 0€ jjpépaus reXéos yvjwobrai kal àvaxróx e- 
rat TO TeOCov h. 

iv. Incipit crescere (Nilus) luna nova quecunque post 
solstitium est, sensim modiceque Cancrum sole transeunte, 
abundantissime autem Leonem: et residit in Virgine iisdem 
quibus aderevit modis ... centesimo die !. 

v. Tás yàp mAgpéceos rijv üpyij àwó Oepwwàv rpomóv mototp.e- 
vos alfero. p£v uéxpi Tíje loquepías Tíjs ueromopuwíjs ... TOv yàp 
üAXov morauGv &ámávrev mepl ràs Üepwwàs rpomüs éAarrovuévov... 
otros poros róre àpyirv Aa(jàv ríje wAgpóoecs émi rocoÜrov ajfe- 
ra. kaÓ' juépav, dore r0 reAevratov mücav oxe0ov ézwGew rijv 
Alyvzrov. écaóres 0e máw els robvavr(ov uera(8óAAov róv (cov 
xpóvov ka0' juépav éx ToU kar OAíyov ramewoÜra, uéxpis àv els 
rij zpovmápfacav àd$íkgra. rTáfw k— O yàp NetXos üpxerai pv 
zÀgpotücÓ0a, karü rüàs Ücpwüs rpomüs obme rÀv érgoíev mveóvrov, 
Xifyet 9 Üorepov toqpepías d0wonopwijs váXa, mpomezavuérov rv 
eipguévov àvépov!. 

vi. IIAgpoto0a, 0€ $20 Oepwüv OpBpev róv Ne(Aóv dact, kal 
vrokaraBaívew perà p guépas Ov Óocv kal qüfurau...taropeirat 
0? xal Üri àmó Oepwijs rpomíjs ó NeiAos üàpfápevos mAnÜ0ivei 
rovréor. mÀqpupet émi juépas ékarór: eira éxAwmóv TO fei0pov 
kal ozíao àmeAÜv ÜtareAet (9paxyvs rv ÓAov xeuióva ^. 

€ Philo Jud. De Mose, i. Opp. ii. 81. i Pliny, H. N. v. 10. 335. Cf. xviii. 


25. f De Profugis, i. 573. 11. 47. Solinus, Polyhistor, xxxii. $ 11. 
£€ Herodotus, ii, 19. k Diodorus Siculus, i. 36. 
h Strabo, xvii. 1. Cf. Ibid. "Ev ! Ibid. i. 39. 

"AAetavüpeía 0€ ToU Oépovs àpxopévov m Eustathius, ad Dionysium Perieg. 


mAmnpoüuevos ó NeiAos, &', T. A. 226. 
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vii. Kal vepi rijs rob Ne(Xov àvaBáaecos 0ófa. Óiáopov ó 0€ 
cvyypadebs ' AyaBapx(bov ro Krib(ov 5j 0£n mpocrí0erat. wol 
àt otros üv éros ékacror év rois xarà ri]jy AiÜvoníarv j.eyáXovs kal 
cvvexeis yívea0a. Óp[3povs ànó Oepwóv rpomv péxpt. Tí] dope 
pías rijs €v rà peromópq ywopévns ... eAóycs oüv róv NeiXor . . 
xarü..T0 Oépos Óià rovs ékeiÜev ékyeopévovs eis avróv Op9povs 
Aaufárvew Tijy ovfgow". 

viii De Sarapi : Oros &yev NetXov dpa Oépovs, otros xei- 
pros àvakaAet?— O yàp Neios 7v(k àv ajrQ épalor ;] karép- 
xeraL... Gor év poi pukpo) rérrapsi roUs Térrapas 1) mwevreka- 
üexa roírovs aTüXew wAgpoürv cepi Mép$uwP— Eis rérapro» 8 
pijva páAwra éfiqvelo0au ka0  ékáoTqv Tuépav vwyobpevor, rís 
Aóyos écriv é£ jeràv4 ;—O? roívvv uóvov ad£era. rakrà ó NeiAos 
àAÀAà kal àzoAfjye: reraypévos óníoc, kal oxe00v obk év éAárrovi 
xpóve kaÜ(crara. els rÓ éf ápxíjs 7] €v 0oq mpoibv éfemNüpeoc" 
—'Apxera, p&v yàp 1j àváfjacus Tpomais Oepwwais 1) 0A Éyo Bpabi- 
repov5—'O à kal roU Oépovs aüfera, ToU 0€ xeuuQvos éc0' abrob, 
xal TÓT écrTi BéArwoTOS'. 

ix. Kal yáp ss evvémeoe kal rà NeuQa Tóre Tiv peyíorqv 
zap Alyvmríows éoprijv éveoTQkévat, karüà -Tpomàs j4£v rüs Üepwüs 
páAwra xal óre àpyiv Tis avfüseos Ó morapós émiXapudáve 
reAovyuévgpv" —"Qs Oe Tijv éoprijv efeÜe(a(Qov, émi péya Neiorv 
alpovres, "Opóv re koi róv (e(0mpov ümokaAoÜüvres, Aly)mrov re 
ÜAes rijs u&v árvo ocríja ríjs kárc 0€ kal zarépa kal Ogutovpyóv, 
véav lov Ov érovs émáyorvra kai Netiov évreüev óvoua(ópevov, 
Tás re érgoíovs dpas dpá(ovra, Oepwijv uiv rais abfrüoeoi uero- 
Topurv 0€ rais brorvoorijoeci", K , T. À. 


x. Immense Cyllenius arbiter undz est. 
Hunc ubi pars coli tenuit qua mista Leonis 
Sidera sunt Cancro, rapidos qua Sirius ignes 
Exsenát, et varii mutator circulus anni 
ZEgoceron Cancrumque tenet, cui subdita Nili 
Ora latent : quze cum dominus percussit aquarum 
Igne superjecto, tum Nilus fonte soluto 
Exit, ut Oceanus lunaribus incrementis 


? Photius, Codex 6z. P. 32. L2: P xlviii. AiyvmT(ak0s, 445. 10. 
Theophylacti Historia: cf. Codex 21 5. 3 447. 5. 
P. !71!: 250. p. 454. l. 9. ad sin.: T 448. 4: cf. 451. 4—10. 
Diodor. Sic. i. 4i. 8 462. 20. t 486. ro. 

? Aristides, Orat. viii. 96. 3 from the " Heliodorus, /Ethiopica, ix. 9: cf. 


bottom. IO. Ww 22. 
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Jussus adest : auctusque suos non ante coarctat 
Quam nox «sestivas a sole receperit horas*. 


Inde etiam leges aliarum nescit aquarum : 

Nec tumet hybernus cum longe sole remoto 
Officiis caret unda suis: dare jussus iniquo 
Temperiem coelo mediis eestatibus exit 

Sub torrente plaga: neu terras dissipet ignis 
Nilus adest mundo contraque incensa Leonis 

Ora tumet, Cancroque suam torrente Syenen 
Imploratus adest: nec campos liberat undis 
Donec in auctumnum declinet Phoebus, et umbras 
Extendat Meroé y. 


xi. Tunc Cererem fragili properant destringere culmo, 
Grajus et in patrias denudat membra palestras, 
Et tepidum pelagus sedatis languet in undis : 
n Nilusque tumescit in arva. 
Hic rerum status est Cancro cum sidere Phoebus 
Solstitium facit, et summo versatur Olympo". 


Nilusque tumescens 
In Cancrum, et tellus ZEgypti jussa natare. 


^e y 
Xl. Aíar yàp kal márvv émi yükwrorv ékrérara, 7) "YÓpa, ós 
^ / ^ AQUI ^ M ^ / 
rp.Qv (eer uoípas éméxovca, rob re Kapkírvov kal ToU Aéorros 
^ ^ ^ [4 ej, 
xdi ríjs IIlapÜérov. To0)ro yàp rÓ (Gov oi"EAAmves "YOpav ékáAe- 
cav, Ómep 'HpakAis kargyevícaro. oi pévrou Alyónrtou NetAov 
eiva, TÓ üoTpov ToUro Aéyovov kal Aóyovs miÜavoUs mpodépovatv. 
7| yàp keoaA1) o9. (wO(ov éerl mepli rijv iepi]jv. potpav ro9 Kapkívov 
zepi rüv 'Emuji píjva, Óós éor. karà "Popaíovs Avyotoros (corr. 
"loóAtos) óre rÓ pecaíraróv éori rájs Tob Ne(Aov àvajMáceos: rà 
06 reAevroia abroU mepl riv llap0érvov mepl róv O0, Os éori 
Zenréufpios, Óre kal rà reAevraiá eiot rijs ro0 Ne(Aov àvafácecs: 
7| 0€ o)pà avro) mepl rjv keoaiv óde(Aet elvat ToO Kevraüpov tva 
Kai $70 Tüs xqgÀàs m TrÓ réAos ajroV* rQ yàp (aedi ma)veraL Ó 
XnAàs j| à réNos $ yàp 

Ne(Aos 0s éori karà "Pepatovs "Okró9ptos. 

X Lucan, Pharsalia, x. 209: cf. 194— b Scholia ad Aratum, Phenomena, 


331. Scholiastes ad v. 212: Tunc dicit 443: cf. Cod. Mosq. ad 443. This 
Nilum crescere cum stella Mercurii est —Scholiast, ad $13, dates the autumnal 


inter Cancrum et Leonem. equinox, Thoth 25, (Sept. 22:) though 
Y x. 228 : cf. 298-301. in another instance, ad 462, he dates it 
Z Manilius, Astronomica, iii. 629: in Phaophi, and the vernal in Phame- 


cef. 263—274. à iv. 751. noth: this latter correctly. 
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xiii. Ai pqvós 'A0)p àparwOfjva. róv "Ocww Aéyovaw, óre 

rÓv érqsíov àmoXewróvrov wavrámzacw ó pév Ne(Xos jmovooreét 
votrat 0 7) xópa*. 

PR Quid m "Nilus estivis mensibus abundet? ? — Nilus 

autem per menses quatuor liquitur*. 4 

xv. Verum omnem abscessus originem de sole concipi, 
primosque fieri excessus tumoris cum per Cancrum sol ve- 
hatur: postmodum triginta ejus partibus evolutis... propulso 
omni fluore tantam vim amnis erumpere ... deinde revocari 
exitus universos cum in Virginem transeat, penitusque intra 
ripas suas capere cum Libram sit ingressus!.—De Euphrate : 
Mesopotamiam opimat inundationis annu: excessibus, ad- 
instar /Egyptii amnis terras contegens invecta soli foecun- 
ditate iisdem ferme temporibus quibus Nilus exit; sole 
scilicet in parte Cancri vicesima constituto. tenuatur cum 
jam Leone decurso ad extima Virginis curricula facit trans- 
itum&, 

xvi. Opinio est celebrior aliis quod spirantibus prodromis, 
perque dies quadraginta et quinque etesiarum continuis fla- 
tibus repellentibus ejus meatum, velocitate cohibita super- 
fusis fluctibus intumescit ..... cum autem sol per Cancri 
sidus coeperit vehi augescens, adusque transitum ejus in 
Libram, diebusque centum sublatius fluens, minuitur postea, 
et mitigatis ponderibus aquarum navitis antea pervios equi- 
tabiles campos ostendit. abunde itaque luxurians ita est 
noxius ut infructuosus si venerit parcior..eumque nemo ali- 
quando extolli cubitis altius sedecim possessor optavith. 


SrEcTION IV.—iii. The rate or measure of the increase. 


The degree or amount of the rise of the Nile was mea- 
sured by the cubit, that is the Egyptian cubit: the mag- 
nitude of which learned men appear to have determined to 
20-544 inches!: and the modern name of which is the dra. 
IDjxes oi Alyózrto: rijv alfgow o0 Ne(Aov zpocayopevovat, kal 


* Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, p. 320. 
xxxix. i Bailly, Histoire de l'Astronomie 
4 Seneca, Natural. Quest. iv. i. 1: Moderne, tome i.  Eclaircissemens, 
Opp. v. liv. iii. $ iii. p. 506. Cf. the modern 
* ii. 20: cf. 16-30. writers on Egypt, Sir Gardiner Wilkin- 


mig ; Js 
Solinus, Polyhistor, XXXII. 12. son, Manners and Customs, second 
E xxxvii. 2: cf. Pliny, H. N. v. 21. series, i. xi. 29. 


h Ammianus Marcellinus, xxii. rs. 
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pérpo perpotct rà vápara, kal mavifyvpis abro(s ó qTíjxvs yívera.k — 
Hep) róv NetXov oi qmjxeis à8ópovau, mai0(a Éóperpa rQ óvópari. 
kai ó NetAos abrois Ümepyárvvvrau rá re dAXa kal Órt kgpórrovoiv 
a)róv 0cos AlyvmzTíows mpoex0n. mpooáyerai oüv kal olov &pyerat 
avjrQ €x ToÜ b0aros Qpédw &maAà kal peibtQvra, ueréxew Ó& ota, 
avrü kai ToÜ kao) (AaAo0) kal oi p£rv rois Opow a)ro0 éQu(4- 
vovcir, oL 0€ TOv mAokápcv ékkpéuavrau, oi 0€ 7j àykáAg kaÜeó- 
0ovciw, oi 0& kepá(ovaw eni roO oTépvovl, K, r. A.—E( sov róv 
NeiAov eiües ypad) uepuumpévov, ajróv piv ke(uevov éml kpoko- 
óe(Nov rivós 7] immomorápov olov oí mwoAAol ypádoveoiw év abrQ 
(lege ypádooveiw abróv) pukpà 9é rwa zaibía map. atróv maí(ovra, 
Tjxets abroUs ol. Alyómriot kaXotoum, 

The Nilometréum, Niloscopéum, or Nilometer, which mea- 
sured the ascent in cubits of the above description, was kept 
in various parts of Egypt: at Elephantinen, at Syene?, or in 
the island of the Nile near Syene, at Memphis? ; and after- 
wards in the Sarapéum, or temple of Sarapis at Alexandria ; 
from which it was transferred, by order of Constantine, after 
the council of Nice, sometime in A. D. 325, to the great 
church in the same city. 

The justa mensura of the ascent was different for different 
localities in Egypt: but it was most usual to reckon it at 28 
cubits for Elephantine, 6 for Mendes or Xois, and 14 for 
Memphis*. Seneca indeed observes, Quantum crevit Nilus 
tantum spei in annum est*: but it is certain that too great a 
rise, 1. e. too abundant an overflow of the country, was always 
deprecated, as much as too scanty and inadequate an inunda- 
tion: the former being as injurious in one way as the latter 
in the opposite way. Procopius mentions a rise of this kind, 
A. D. 549*, of more than 18 cubits, and in some quarters of 
Egypt a second rise the same year: the effect of which was to 


k Himerius, Eclogs, iv. 8 1. p. 246. 

| Philostratus, Icones, Ne?Aos, i. 737. 
A: cf. Pliny H. N. xxxvi. 11. p. 652. 

m Lucian, Rhetorum  Preceptor, 
6. Opp. iii. 6. 1. 12. 

n Manners and Customs, loc. cit.: 
cf. Corpus Inscriptionum, iii. part xxix. 
p. 406. No. 4863. 

9 Strabo, xvii i: 
thiopica, ix. 22. 

P Diodorus, i. 36 : Strabo, loc. cit. 

q Cf. Eusebius, Vita Constantini, iv. 


Heliodorus, /E- 


25: Socrates, i. xviii. 48. B: Sozomen, 
i. viii. 411. À : cf. v. iii. 597. A. 

r Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, xliii : 
cf. Strabo, xvii. 1: Pliny, H. N. v. 1o. 
335, 336: xvi 47. 1521 XXXNL XE, 
652: Aristides, Oratio xlviii. 464. 15: 
485. 15: Solinus, Polyhistor, xxxii. 15: 
Ammianus Marc. xxii. 15. 

$ Natural. Qusest. iv. 11. 9 : Opp. v. 

t De Bello Gotthico, iii. 29. 398. 10: 
18. 
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render the low grounds useless for sowing that year. "The 
emperor Julian, A. D. 362, attests a rise of 15 cubits by 
September 20, which was an occasion of rejoicing in Egypt: 
IIoA)s, dxqoiv, ó NeiAos àp0els ... égAjpeoe mücav rijv AtyvmTov. 
el 0€ kail.rórv àpiüpórv àko)cat wo0eis, els rijv elkába roU Xemrep- 
Bpíov pls mévre". At present, according to Dr. Shaw v, and 
others, the Nile must rise 19 or 20 cubits to cover all the 
country : though a rise of 16 cubits is still a great cause of 
rejoicing. 


SgcrroN V.—iv. Connection of the rise of the Nile with the 
emvroNi] of Sirius or the Dog-star. 


Distinction between the àvaroNi] and the énwroNi] of a star. 


It is next to be observed, as an important step to the de- 
termination of the epoch of the Sothiacal period, that accord- 
ing to the unanimous testimony of antiquity the annual phe- 
nomenon of the inundation in Egypt was closely connected 
- with the appearance of Sirius or the dog-star ; and with that 
partieular time and manner of its appearance which the 
Greek astronomers properly intend to designate when they 
speak of the éz:roAi) of one of the fixed stars. 

The éziroAij of a star in this sense was opposed to the àva- 
roAj. 'lhe àvaroAi) of a star properly denoted its rising along 
with the sun, and consequently karà kócpor; as the ocius, simi- 
larly expressed, denoted its setting along with the sun, and 
xarà kócpor also; i. e. according to the order of the universe, 
of whieh the sun was the principal luminary, whose risings 
and settings, and the times and circumstances of each, were 
naturally supposed to be most agreeable to the appointments 
of nature and to the course of things in general. 'The àvaroAi) 
of a star then was the cosmical rising of a star, when it came 


u Epistole, l.: Opp. 432. B.C. 


Ww Ch. v. Physical and Miscellaneous 
Observations in Egypt, 433-436: Po- 
cocke, Observations on Egypt, ch. viii. 
ix. 249—258. 

In the time of Prosper Alpinus, A. D. 
1583, the Nile must rise 18 cubits to 
imigate the entire surface of Egypt: 
Res /Egypt. i. cap ii. 8,9: De Medi- 
cina /Egyptiorum, i. cap. viii. p. 12. 

In his time too the Nilometer was 
kept in a building called Beit e Chazar 


(House of Incision,) half a mile from 
Cairo. Patrio more quoad crescit flumen 
aquie auctionem quotidie dimetiuntur. 
ad quod munus domus ad ripas Nili 
fuit constructa quam Beit el Chazar 
nuncupant, qua a Cairo quingentos 
passus distat, quzeque tot gradus ex 
marmore habet ut Nili fundum fere 
tangat, super quos quotidie mane aquze 
incrementum transverso pollice dimeti- 
untur. Res /Egypti, i. ii. 9. See also 
Dr. Shaw, loc. cit. 
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to the horizon in the morning along with the sun, and when 
therefore, if not in conjunction with the sun, it must have 
been as yet invisible; because immersed in the rays of the 
sun, and eclipsed by their superior brightness. 

The éziwroA;j was the rising of a star in the morning also ; 
but not with the sun, nor yet (as might at first sight be 
supposed from the preposition which enters into the word) 
after the sun, but before the sun; and such a length of time 
before it, as not to be rendered invisible by the rays of the 
sun. It was the first appearance of a star in the morning in 
the east, before the sun was risen; but not before its light: 
had begun to make itself perceptible in the dawn of day, or 
twilhght. A star, rising under such circumstances, was said 
to rise 7Aiakós and not koopukós ; though why, it would not 
be easy to say, unless because it was rising, though not with 
the sun, yet in the light of the sun. "This however was the 
proper meaning of the éziroAij of a star in contradistinction 
to the àraroA5: the first appearance of the star in the morn- 
ing twilght; but not before it was beginning to be day: 
when the star consequently was preceding the sun, and there- 
fore rising before the sun, but not too much in anticipation 
of its rising, or too far in advance of the sun. It was the 
heliacal or early rising of a star. "There was an heliacal set- 
ting as well as an heliacal rising ; the last visible appearance 
of a star in the west, after the sun was set; consequently at 
a certain time in the period of evening twilight. In this case 
the star must be following the sun; both rising after it, and 
setting after it also: invisible consequently at the time of 
its rising, and visible only for a short time just before its 
setting. 

The heliacal rising of a star took place a certain number 
of days after the cosmical; this number being greater or less 
in proportion to the magnitude of the star itself, and to the 
number of degrees to which it must attain, in advance of the 
sun, in order to be no longer affected by its rays. Asa 
general rule, this may be assumed at 1l or 12 degrees for 
stars of the first magnitude, 13 or 14 for those of the second, 
and so on, down to those of the least magnitude visible 
to the naked eye; which begin to appear every where only 
when the sun has reached that point of depression below 
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the horizon, at which twilight itself begins or ends, viz. 18^: 
and it appears to have been so assumed by the ancients in 
general x. 

It is with the heliacal rising of Sirius, as thus explained, 
not with the cosmical, that the ancients have always con- 
nected the annual phenomenon of the inundation. 


Szcri0N VI.— On the virtue or influence attributed to Sirius. 


The dog-star (&orpoxócv, kóev, Xe(pios in Greek, Canis and 
Canicula in Latin) was only one of a group of stars reckoned 
by the ancient astronomers to be twenty in number», and 
forming collectively the constellation (karaerepwos) of Canis 
or the Dog: but, as this was the most remarkable and con- 
spicuous of all, the name of the entire constellation seems to 
have centred at last in this one. IlIáAu 8? év roórois rwésg 
&cTépes i0(as Éxovou mpoawyopías. Ó pérv yàp év rQ mpókvri Qv 
Aajmpós àcTi "pokóev kaAe(rav  Ó 08 év TQ orÓpaTi TOU kvvüs, 
Aapzpós àcTij, 0s Ooket rijv émíraoiv Tijv vrÓÀv kavpuárcev motéiv, 
ópovóp.os 0o TQ (G0(o ker vpocayopevera,?. It is supposed 
by modern astronomers to be the nearest to the solar sys- 
tem of all the fixed stars; and therefore, as seen from our 
own planet, it appears the largest and brightest: and it 
would present that appearance in Egypt in particular, where 
the sky is always clear, and the atmosphere is never loaded 
with vapours, (except in the immediate verge of the horizon.) 
Ox oisÜa, observes the sophist Aristides 2, ór. éyà vpía é£ijs 
érg karerpígqv émw ákpots Alyómrov; Oiba éjqw àAAà rí robr0; 
"Or. éyà év rocoóro xpóvo rpujOévri pow mavraxij ckomóv oük 
5jóvrjünv iüóetv védos avró0. To9 0épovs. In like manner, Pro- 
sper Alpinusb, who also spent four years in Egypt: Nun- 
quam sane vel hyeme vel zstate vel in aliis anni temporibus 
per totum illud tempus quo in 7Egypto viximus, ccelum ita 
obscurum visum est ut sol, luna, reliquaque alia astra vel 
etiam ex minimis orientia aut occasum petentia, commode 
conspici non potuerint. 


X See Ptolemy, Halma,iii. Mémoire Poet. xxxv. 


of Mr. Ideler, sur le Calendrier de Pto- 2 Geminus, ii. Uranolog. 13. C. D. cf. 
lémée, p. 7. 10. xiv. 58. D. 
Y Eratosthenes, KaraacTepicyuo, 33 : à Oratio xlviii. 450. 15. 


cf. 43. p. 135. apud Gale, Opuscula b Res /Egypti, lib. i. cap. i. p. 4. 
Mythologica. Hyginus, Astronomicen s RM 
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The dog-star appears for the first time under analogous 
cireumstances, twice in the year, almost for every latitude ; 
once in the morning, rising heliacally, and once in the even- 
ing, rising acronychally ; that is as the sun is setting, or 
some time between sunset and the fallof night. It is not 
more unexpected on the former of these occasions than on 
the latter: it can no more be said to be appearing for the 
first time, after being previously invisible, on the one than 
on the other: it is not less striking and imposing, in its ex- 
ternal appearance, on the second of these occasions than on 
the first: and its effects on the air or the earth, if it is able 
to produce such effects at all, must be as real at one of these 
times as at the other. Yet, as Geminus (reasoning on this 
very subject of the supposed influences of the stars, at their 
first appearing, on the weather, or in any other way,) justly 
observes?, no particular importance seems to have been at- 
tached to its rising in the evening twilight; nor any parti- 
cular influence attributed to it at that season of the year; or 
none such as the contrary of that which it was considered to 
exert at the opposite season of midsummer. It cannot be said 
indeed that, as an astronomieal phenomenon, its acronychal 
rising is not noted in the Parapegmata of antiquity in its 
proper order of time; but it is very certain that in none of 
them is any particular distinction then assigned to it, more 
than to any other star when first discoverable in the even- 
ing; nor any particular influence ascribed to it at the sea- 
son of the year when it first became visible under such cir- 
cumstances; a season which coincided every where more or 
less with the middle of winter; that is, with a state of things 
in the external world totally the reverse of that which is every 
where observable at midsummer. 

In the middle of summer however when the heat of the 
weather is every where most intense; when the fruits of the 
ground or of trees are every where coming to maturity ; when 
the hopes and promise of the spring are every where about 
to be realised or disappointed ; when sickness and mortality, 
the natural concomitants of the hottest season of the year, 
are every where most rife and predominant: the sudden 


€ Cap. xiv. Uranologium, 60, 61. Cf. Pliny, H. N. ii. 4o. Scholia ad Aratum, 
Phanomena, 149. 
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manifestation of this conspicuous star in the morning dawn, 
anticipating the rising sun and almost rivalling its splendour; 
(certainly the chief of its fellows, peerless among its peers, 
and not only the first but the brightest of the stars, 
mUp mveóvrov dpxós daTrpav—) 

could not fail to impress the people of antiquity with mingled 
feelings of awe and admiration: and while the influence of 
the stars on the sublunary world, on its inhabitants, and on 
its productions of every kind, was an article of implicit faith, 
which no one thought of calling in question ; it is no wonder 
that both the intensity of the heat, and every other affection, 
physieal or moral, which is characteristic of midsummer, 
should have been ascribed to Sirius, and to the power and 
influence which emanated from it *. 

Manilius tells us? that the inhabitants of Mount Taurus 
watched every year, on the tops of their mountain fastnesses, 
to catch the first glimpse of this star, long before it was yet 
capable of being seen from the lower grounds; prognosti- 
eating, according to the circumstances of the phenomenon, 
dearth or plenty, war or peace, sickness or health, as the lot 
of the coming year; from which fact it is an obvious in- 
ference that their calendar itself must have been regulated 
by the heliacal rising of Sirius: and this inference (we may: 
some time or other hereafter have reason to conclude) would 
be in aecordance with the truth. Something of the same kind 
is implied of the people of Calabria, in the following lines of 
Valerius Flaccus : 

.. .. Sie cum stabulis et messibus ingens 
Ira deüm et Calabri populator Sirius agri 


Incubuit; coit agrestum manus inscia priscum 
In nemus, et miseris dictat pia vota sacerdos. 


"Tradition at least has handed down the fact of a similar 


* Non secus ac liquida si quando nocte cometze 
Sanguinei lugubre rubent, aut Sirius ardor : 
Ille sitim morbosque ferens mortalibus zegris 
Nascitur et laevo contristat lumine coelum. 


" ZEneid. x. 272. 
Cf. Servius in loc. and ad /En. iii. 141. 


d i. 403-418. Cf. v. 17 : 206-217. and Horace, Epod. i. 27 : on which the 
* Argonautica, i. 682. Cf. v. 369: — Vetus Scholiasta observes: Solent pas- 
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custom among the people of Ceos, which went as far back as 
the time of Aristeus, the reputed son of Apollo and Cyrenef: 
and we may infer, from facts also on record, that a practice 
of equal antiquity, and probably derivable from the same 
source, must have existed and have been observed in Thes- 
saly s. 

We learn from Geminus, that beginning with the parallel 
of Rhodes, (which was the same as that of Alexandria in 
Egypt, or nearly so,) the dates of this phenomenon had been 
noted for from 30 to 40 or 50 days after the summer solstice. 
"Er 'Póóo gi» yàp perà A Tj4épas Tí]s rpomijs €mwréAAeL ó üàori]p, 
év üAAows 0? rómOws jierà p /Tuépas Tíjs Üepws Tpomiüjs, ots 06 
perà /. Geminus! date of the summer solstice was June 27: 
and the first of these dates must have been July 27: the 
second August 6, the third August 16.  À similar statement 
occurs in Hipparchus! commentary on Aratus!: IIepl yàp ri]v 
TOU kvrós àvaroAiv kal rà kabp.ara |.áAuo TO, (verat. abr: 08 yíve- 
ra, perà A. éyyvora 1)4épas àmó rijs Üepwijs rpomijs. .A difference 
of a degree in latitude or a little more, in fact, is found to 
make a difference of a day in time in the date of a phenome- 
non of this kind. Servius observes of the dog-star*: Syrius 
stella est in ore Canis posita, qu:e annis omnibus oritur circa 
octavum kalendas Julii; i. e. June 24, or midsummer day it- 
self in the Julian calendar: a gloss which occurs also in the 
old Seholiast on Horace!. It might be inferred from this 
date, that Servius must have written his commentary on the 
ZEneid somewhere in Africa, in some latitude of which that 
observation might be tolerably correct; especially if under- 
stood of the cosmical rather than of the Aeliacal rising of 
Sirius. Some of the learned indeed have inferred from the 
remark that he wrote in Greece": but it is certain that he 
himself was a native of Africa" (1. e. of Mauretania). 


tores ex Calabria transire in Lucaniam 
propter ejus regionis temperiem, ante 
ortum Caniculz, sub mensem Julium, 
quando Calabria nimio sstu pecori est 
infesta. 

f Scholia ad Apollonium Rhod. ii. 
518 sqq. Cicero, De Divinatione, i. 
57. $ 130- 

£ Dicszarchus, Status Grecie, De- 
scriptio montis Pelii: Geographi Min. 
ii. p. 29. Cf. also what Livy relates of 
the ascent of Mount Hemus, by Philip 
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of Macedon, B. C. 181: lib. xl. 21, 22. 
(cf. 18.) h xiv. Uranolog. 60. C. A. 
i Lib. ii. cap. iii. Uranologium, 212. 
D. E. 
k Ad 7Eneid. iii. 141. ! Epod. i. 27. 
m Cf. the note of Burman in loc. (ad 
ZEneid. iii. 141.) 
n Cf. ad /Eneid. iv. 242, which seems 
to imply that also. 
For the age of Servius, see Ma- 
crobius, Saturnalia, i. 2, 205. 5, 215, 
&c. 24, 325: 1i. 2, 325: V. 1, 58. 
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Sgcri0N VII.— Connection of the énvroNi) of Sirius with the 
inundation in general. 


i. "(Yóáro» moAAQr kai AajmpOv ywopérvev karà r)v Altimíav 
karü rüs ToU kvvós àrvaroAüs Ées rijs émwroA:s ápkroópov, ka" obs 
xpórvovs kal oi érgoía, mvéovoiv üvepov... à» o0 kai róv Neiiov 
àvaBaívew?.  'This statement is part of a general account 
of the different opinions concerning the cause of the rise of 
the Nile, which is given by Athensus: and it assigns the 
explanation of Callisthenes in particular. It is intended of 
the beginning and of the ending of the inundation properly 
so called, when the Nile overflowed the country; the former, 
with the heliacal rising of Sirius, (in the Metonic calendar 
July 26 or 28,) the latter with that of Arcturus (Sept. 18 
or 16). 

ii. Tóv NeiAór act karà rijv To Eeipí(ov üáorpov émiroXijv, év 
$ kaupQ páAiwra eio0e mXnpoUaOauP, K, T. À. 

iii. 'H à? érépa Óri ápa 1) u&v àvaréAXe,, T0 üorpov Ó kcv, Or 
"Opíevos 7) dujux yevéo0at Aéyei ovvavíoxet ápa. 02 avrQ rpónov 
ruivà kal ó NeiAos émiàv és rijv àpóeíav T)js yüs Tíjs Alyvmrías, 
xal àrax etra epi rTàs dpojpasq. 





iv. Qualis et arentes cum findit Sirius agros 
Fertilis &estiva Nilus abundet aqua r. 





v. Atque hec Niliacas demum est mensura per oras, 
Qua rigat zstivis gravidus torrentibus arva 
Amnis, et erumpens imitatur sidera mundi 
Per septem fauces atque ora fugantia pontum?. 





vi. Adde quod omne caput fluvii quodcunque soluta 
Pracipitat glacies ingresso vere tumescit 
Prima tabe nivis: Nilus neque suscitat undas 
Ante Canis radios nec ripis adligat amnem 
Ante parem nocti Libra sub judice Pheebum*. 





vii. Nam cum tristis hiems alias produxerit undas, 
Tunc Nilum retinent ripe: quum languida cessant 
Flumina, tunc Nilus mutato jure tumescit., 


9 Athen:eus, ii. 87. r Tibullus, i. vii. 22. 
p Diodor. Sic. i. 19. 5 Manilius, iii. 271. 
4 /Elian, De Natura Animal. x. 45. t Lucan, Pharsalia, x. 223. 
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* * * * * 
Quoque die Titana Canis flagrantior armat, 
Et rapit humores madidos, ventosque calore 
Compescit, radiisque potentibus sstuat axis, 
Nilo bruma vehit contraria tempora mundo, 
Defectum solitis referens cultoribus sequor. 
Efftuit ZEgeo stagnantior acrior alto 

Ionio, seseque patentibus explicat arvis. 
Fluctuat omnis ager: remis sonuere novales : 
Seepius estivo jacuit cum forte sopore 

Cernit cum stabulis armenta natantia pastor". 


vii. At Nilus ante ortum Canicule augetur mediis vestibus 
ultra zequinoctium v. 


ix. 'H àé oi ákpn 
àcTépi [BéBAyrau Oei) yevis ós pa p.óAwoTa 
óféa ceuáev. kaí pav kaXéova^ üvÜporrot 
Eeípiov. oük ért keivov áp. 1)eXÍo àvióvra 
QvraAtai reiüovra, ávaAOéa QvAM oca 
petia yàp ov éxpiwwe Quà ovíxas ó£vs ai£as: 
kai rà u&v éppecev rv 0€ Aóor QAecoe mávra. 
Keívov kal karióvros àkoboj.ev* oi Óé oi dAXoL 
cijw €pgevat ueAéeaotww éXadpórepot mepíkewrat V. 


/, € 


On which the Scholiast: XvravaréAAe( TQ 2A(o ó ZXeípwos óre 
yívera, els Tóv Oepwór rpomwüv év rQ Kapk(vo, zepi róv "Emi 
Mijva Ós écr. karà "Pepaíovs '"loóAws ... ryvwkatra. 0e, odo0po0 
ywoj.érvov To) kaóparos, mávres oi Tpóodopo. kapmol mémeupot 
yívovrai*. 

x. De Nilo: Non pererrat autem tantum eam, (sc. 7E- 
gyptum,) sed :estivo sidere exundans etiam inrigat ... crescit 
porro sive quod. solutze magnis sestibus nives ex immanibus 
JEthiopie jugis largius quam ripis adcipi queunt defluunt, 
sive*, &c. 

Xl. "Yz0 kórva yáp acw, o0 puépos ó Eeípios daTi]p, nAuuj«vpet ó 


V Claudian, xlvii. Eidyllia, Nilus, 27. X Cf. Cod. Mosq. ad v. 330. Also 
V Seneca, Natural. Qusest. iv. ii. t. the Scholia ad Phen. 148 sq. 450: 
Opp. v. Cod. Mosq. ad v. 451. 
W Aratus, Phenomena, 330. Cf. Y Pomponius Mela, i. 9. 
Germanici Ces. Aratea Pheen. 332-339. 
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^ "m^ * "^ , 
NeíiAos, év émwroA;g kvvós dvaBa(vev: óre àmoreAobrvrau rà map 
jpiv karà rijv kaÜcepuXgpérgr yAGrrav Aeyópeva kvvokaópara ?. 


SEcri0N VIII.— Connection of the émwoNij of Sirius with a 
particular period of the inundation. 


It must not however be inferred from the above state- 
ments that the first appearance of Sirius in the morning 
twilight was considered the harbinger of the approaching rise 
of the river; or that the inundation was not supposed to 
begin until that time. "The beginning of the rise, (as we 
have seen from former testimonies,) is uniformly connected 
with midsummer; a month before this appearance of Sirius 
in the morning dawn. "There was indeed a time, (and within 
the period embraced by the history of the human race,) when 
the stated date of the heliacal rising of Sirius, (in Egypt at 
least, and the summer solstice, actually coincided. But it 
goes far beyond any such historical epoch as that of the first 
Sothiacal period; and far beyond the time to which all the 
above testimonies without exception refer. 

It is not the beginning of the inundation which is to be 
understood in these allusions to it; but a certain period in the 
course and progress of the inundation itself, next to its be- 
ginning the most important and the most interesting of all; 
viz. that when, the bed of the river being now completely 
filled, the waters were ready to overflow. "The first appear- 
ance of Sirius in the morning twilight coincided with this 
point of time; and it could not fail to seem a remarkable 
concurrence of circumstances, thus annually exhibited, that 
this star should first be discoverable every year in the ho- 
rizon, rising before the sun, when the Nile also was full to 
repletion, and ready to burst its banks, and to distribute its 
fertilizing streams far and wide over the surface of the land 
of Egypt. It is easy to see that such a coincidence might 
naturally be so interpreted as to make this star appear to be 
the lord of the Nile, and the immediate or sensible cause of 
the inundation itself. 

Now this was not that point in the natural or tropical year 
when the sun was just entering Cancer, but when it was just 
leaving it, and about to pass into Leo; so that, though the 


z Eustathius, ad Dionysium Perieg. 220 sqq. 








miles Dia... 
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Nile began to rise every year when the sun was in Cancer, 
it overflowed and inundated the country only when the sun 
was in Leo. We shall now produce some testimonies to that 
effect also. 

i1. Tà»v re áorpev rÓv ZXe(pwov "Yoi0os vopí(ovoir, jOpaycyóv 
Orvra. kai TOP Aéovra TW4Oci, kai xácpact Aeovre(ots rà TÓÀv 
tepOv Üvpop.ara koojoüstw, Ór. TÀqusvpet NeiAos 

"HeAov rà mpóra ovvepxopévou Aéovri 9. 

li. "Orros 0€ jA(ov év Aéovri àvafaive: ó Ne(Nos ......TÓr€, 
$uoiv, kai keAáüorvres üveuou éumímrovscww év TQ móvro Óre Ó 
js éorw év vQ Aéovrv kal (yàp) map Alyvmr(o:s ai kAeioes 
TOv iepQr Aeórvrorv dépovou mpóocma, kal ToO oy5üparos áAvcets 
ànnópyrrot, kapü(av éf£nprquérgv éxovcat, (intended of the star 
called Cor Leonis, Bac:A(ckos, or Regulus, cf. ad 148,) óAov 
08 ró üorpov (Leo) àdiepókaouw TAíe róre yàp ékBaire: kai Ó 
NeíAos, kai 7] ToU kvrós émzwiroAi] karà évüekárgrv Ópav qaírverav 
kal ra)rgrv Qpxir érovs r(Üevrat, kal ríjs "loibos iepóv etra, TOv 
kÜra Aéyovsi kal riv émwroXiy abroit: é (leg. óQ) fjv xol róv 
óprvya Ójovoi, TQ zTaAj.Q Tobrov ToU (&ov o1juevoDjsevot TÓv kat- 
pàr rijs émvroAfjs ToO &orpov P. 

li. Karà rr év Aéorri juo àvaxetrat 0 Neiàos C. 

iv. Ne(Aov à àrváBaciw ocqpaívovres, 0v kaAoÜow AlyvmriocTl 
voürv, épuqvevOtv 0é oqnaíve! véov' moré pév Aéorvra ypádovot, 
ToTé Dé rpets j0pías j.eyáAas, zoré 0€ o)pavór kol yijv VOop àva- 
BAUfovcarv.  Aéovra gv, émeibi] ó $Atos els Aéovra yevópevos 
mAe(ova rijv àváBascw ToO Ne(Aov moteétrav dore épupuévovros ToO 
jÀíov TQ (w0ío ro?ro ró O(uoipov ToU véov Ü0aros mAgpjsvpet 70A- 
Aákis' 00er kal rüs xoÀéÓpas kal rovs eloayoyeis TOv iep&v kpy- 
vàr Acovropópoovs kareokeóacar oi àpxatou TOv leparukQv épycv 
émioTáraLd. ài ob kal péxpi vr kar eüyiv mAeorvacju00 Üypó- 
Tgros * "* * rp(a be jOpeia 7) otpavóv kai yüv Voop (3As(ovcav, rà 
piv j0petov Ópoio)vres kapüíg yAGccar éxojcy.  kapüíg pv, 
ézei0] map. avrois TO zyepovwkóv éoru ToÜ acparos abr, kaÜdzep 
ó NeiÀos ríjs Alyónrov yep ka0éargke  yAóooy 08, Órt Q.omav- 
Tüs év ÜypQ Ümápyovcav raíryqv kal yevéreipav ToU etvat*. kaAoct. 
Tpía à $0peia, kal oUre mAe(ova obre i[rrova, émeii) 7) T]$ àva- 


2? Plut. De Iside et Osiride, xxxviii. c Lydus, De Mensibus, iv. 68. 96. 12. 
Cf. Symposiaca, iv. Qusest. v. ii: Aratus, 4 Cf. /Elian, De Natura Anim. v, 39: 
Phaenomena, 151. xii 


e 
b Scholia ad Aratum, Phenomena, e Cf. the Epistle of James, iii, 6. 
148—152. 
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Báceoes épyasía kar abrobs Tpuuepis )mápxev tv p&v vmép rijs 
Alyvarías yíjs rá£avres, éneij éart ka0' abri]v Vbaros yevvgruaj ** 
érepov 0€ mép ToU okeavoU: kal yàp àmó robrov VOcp mapayíverat 
els Alyvzrov év rQ Ts àrvafáceos kawpQ' Tpírov 0? Omép rÓv 
Op[83pev, oi y(vovrat karà rà vórua ris Alfionías épy karà róv rijs 
àvafáceos ToU Ne(Aov kaupóv f. 

In the course of time then, and though not from the first, 
yet certainly before the beginning of the first Sothiacal pe- 
riod among the Egyptians, the annual appearance of Sirius 
in the morning dawn was found to be coinciding with this 
period of the inundation, or with one fast approaching to it. 
The case is more or less the same at present. The first ap- 
pearance of Sirius in Egypt, in the morning twilight, still 
takes place nearly at the same time as always before, July 
20—22, old style; and the inundation reaches its maximum, 
and the canals are cut to let out the water, seven or eight 
days afterwards; according to sir Gardiner Wilkinson £ about 
August lOth new style, July 29 old style. In Prosper Alpi- 
nus' time ^, this was done when the Nile had attained to an 


* [t may illustrate this observation to know that among the various 
explanations of the phenomenon of the rise of the Nile, proposed by the 
ancients, there was one, ascribed to Ephorus, which made it the effect of 
an exhalation from the soil of Egypt itself: a kind of emanation from the 
ground. 

Proclus ad Timzum, i. 85—37 A. B: IHopdoópios uev 07 dou órt 0ó£a 
7v raXaià Alyvrríev ró U0cp káreÜev dvaBAacrávew Tj dvaBácei ro) Nei- 
Aov' 0ió kal iÓpàra *yrs ékáXovv rÓóv NeiNov. kai rÓ ézraviévac károev rabró 
TQ Alyvmrío OÜnAo)Urv kal TO có(ew Avópevov. 'lThis may explain even the 
origin of the opinion of Ephorus. "The text of Proclus however in the 
last words seems to be corrupt, and is probably to be corrected by 
reading kal Tó Eà0w or Zó05gv Avópevov: as if the inundation were the 
same thing as the dissolution or liquefaction of Sothis—in other words of 
Isis, the same with the dog-star, or Sothis. One of the opinions of anti- 
quity ascribed the waters of the inundation to the tears of Isis. Hora- 
pollo continues in the passage just quoted, "Or. 8€ yevvá 7, Atyvmrros TÓ 
UOep Üvvaróv éariv évreüÜev paÜeiv év yàp rà Xovró kMpart ToU. kómov 
aií ràüv morauóv mAXypp)pat év rà xeuuGwi dmoreXoUvrat, vró TOv cwvexóv 

"SuBpev ro) rowrov cvpfBaílvovros" uóvg O6 7) Atyvrr(iov yr, émel uéaov rijs 
oikovpuévns omápxet kaDámep €v rà ój0aXuó 7) Xeyouévm kópy, Oépovs dyec riv 
TOU Ne(Aov éavr;j áváflacuwv. 


f Horapollo, i. 21. cf. i. 17. 19. Pococke, Observations on Egypt, loc. 
E Second series, i.xi. 101. cf.i, xi. cit. supra, p. 12 it appears that on an 
p- 9, note. average of 46 years (1692—1738,) the 


h Res /Egypti,i. cap. ii. S-r:. From — canals were most usually cut. between 
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altitude of 18 cubits: and he has described in a very lively 
and interesting manner the ceremony of opening the canals, 
as performed on a stated day; called, from the occasion 
itself, Jacum el Chazar, or Day of the Incision. 
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SEcrION IX.—0On the methods of determining the moment 
of the énvroNi] of Sirius, ascribed by the ancients to the 
Egyptians. 


The interest taken by the Egyptians in this annual phe- 
nomenon of the heliacal rising of Sirius, and the importance 
which they must have attached to it, are further implied in 
the singular methods for determining its precise time to 
which they are said to have had recourse. One of these has 
been intimated already, in the passage cited from the Scho- 
liast on. Aratus: the sacrifice of a quail, on the morning of 
the day when the star was expected to appear, just before 
the eleventh hour of the night ; that is, as nearly as possible 
at the beginning of twilight, or but a little later. 'The object 
of this immolation was v9 -raAQuQ To) (dov roírov cquewa004 
rórv kaipór Tíjs émwroAijs; and though the word used here is 
zTraÀuós not zuAj40s, the meaning is the same: and, among 
the various modes of divination practised by the ancients, 
that of the zaAJockozía was one!: in this instance, no doubt, 
from the convulsive spring or bound which a bird, like the 
quail, suddenly deprived of life was known to exhibit. 'The 
article prefixed to the mention of the quail absolutely is a 
proof that this must have been an ancient practice in Egypt ; 
and that it could not yet have ceased even in the time of 
the scholiast on Aratus. 

The ancients record some curious particulars of the natu- 
ral history and instincts of animals; which, whether true or 
false in themselves, yet clearly imply that in their opinion 
both birds and beasts and fishes had an intuitive perception 
of the rising of Sirius, and an instinctive dread of it too. 


July 25 and August 10,0ld style. In-  faciAéa, (Ptolemy Philad.) He ob- 


stances occur of the incision as early 
as July 2 and as late as Sept. 19 ; both 
however unnatural. 

i Fabricius, Bibliotheca Greca, i. xiv. 
99. where there is an account of a work, 
entitled, MeAd,mo8os, ieporypaj«uaéws, 
mepl maAjudv pavTuc), Tpos TIroAeuatov 


serves also that the Divinatio e Palpi- 
tationibus is mentioned by Augustine, 
De Doctrina Christiana, ii. 20: and by 
Isidore, Origg. viii. 9. 69 B. who calls 
diviners of this kind Salisatores. Cf. 
Theocritus, Idyll. iii. 37. 
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Avem parram, (i. e. the jay,) says Pliny *, oriente Sirio ipso 
die non apparere, donec occidit (aiunt): and Oppian tells 
us of a species of wolf in mount Taurus and Amanus: 

Kal kóva Zeíptov oi0e, kai ávréAXovra QoBeirav 

abríka 07] poxpuóv karaübera, ebpéos atms, 

7€ karà a miAvyyos ddeyyéos, eiaókev dns 

eos zavcauro kai oUXogévov kvyós dap 
and more particularly of the fish which he calls óvos : 

"Ev 0é T Óvos keivoww àápíiOjuos, Ós vrepi rávrov 

msT1)0ce. Órropuwoto kvvós Opuieiav óuokA)v, 

pipvet 9 éykarabUs akóriov pvxóv, oU0€ mrápoiOev 

€pxerat ócaov dau eri xpóvov d'yptos darp ?* 
while as to the tunny fish, it was supposed to sympathize with 
the appearance of this star even by a kind of cestrus or mad- 
ness, to which it was annually subject at the same time: 


LÀ ^ LI , € , 

Os o'Qot kavarpoto kvvós véov igTaj.evoto 

, 8 ^ 2] M , T7] 1A , n 
kévrpov vreukeOavoto Üorv émepeióerat àAkrnv P. 


We find it stated accordingly that the Egyptians were 
accustomed to avail themselves of such real or imaginary 
sympathies of the animal creation with this particular 
phenomenon, in order to judge of the moment of its recur- 
rence. "The oryx, according to Horapollo, was the hiero- 
glyphical symbol of impurity, or perhaps of impudence, 
because of some antipathy which it seemed to feel to the 
rising of the sun or of the moon, and to express in its own 
way: which however, as the Egyptians appear to have sup- 
posed, only qualified it the better to serve as an index of 
the actual moment of the rising of either of those heavenly 
bodies, and as a test of the accuracy of the calculations of 
the Aoroscopi themselves.  'Axa0apcíav 9€ ypádovres Opvya 
(eypadoÜüsir" émei]] ém àvaroNiv épxopérvgs Tüs oeXüvmgs àrevi- 
(ev els rijv Ócóv kpavyijv moverat ...... écTepel àyavakrQv kal ju) 
BovAópevos ióetv Tijv Tíjs 0co0 àraroMjv. à Ó a)rà wow kal 
émi (rüs) ro0 7A(ov 0e(ov üorpov àvaroXis. Oumep oi ápyatot 
Bacuets, ToU (pookómov onqpatvovros avrois rij üàvaTONQv, €mi- 
kaÜícavres roUro TQ (69, 0.à pécov abroU Ós Tier yvopnóvov 
Tijv Tíje àvaroAfjs ákp(ewav. éyvópuov 9. 


k H. N. xviii. 69. 8 5. 244, 245- Nat. Anim. vi. 20. 
! Cynegetica, iii. 322. n [bid. ii. 509. 
m Halieutica, i. 151. Cf. 7Elian, De ? Horapollo, i. 49. 
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This animal too was believed to sympathize with the ap- 
pearance of Sirius ; and to indicate the precise moment, when 
its influence could first be sensibly perceived, by sneezing. 
*O ópv£ rÓ (Gov mrapvópevos àvaréAXew Oiacqpaítve, riy Eà0wP? — 
Orygem adpellat /Egyptus feram, quam in exortu ejus (Ca- 
niculz) contra stare et contueri tradit, ac velut adorare cum 
sternuerit à—ALbyvzTíorv àkoío Aeyórvrov rÓv ÓOpvya cvvwiévat Tiv 
roÜ Xewíov émwoNiv mpórov, kal rijv émwroAiv paprópec0au TÀ 
msTáppar. GbTÓv. veavievovra, 0€ kal oi A(Gves, àvà kpáros  áakov- 
res kal rüs alyas map avrois mpoe(0eva. TO avrO ÜQmov Toro. 
abra. pijy kal péAXorvra jeróv zpoOnAo0ci'—A(Bves 0 AlyvnTíov 
karayeAOoi pvÜoXoyoórrorv mepi ro0 Opvyos Gs doviv àduévros 
jpépas éke(vgs kal ópas js émiréAAe, TÓ üoTpov 0 Xó0qv avroli 
kóra àé kal Ee(piov Te(s kaXoÜuev. ràs yàp avTOv Ópo0 mácas 
alyas, órav àvacxi p.e0 1A(ov r0 üorpov, &rpekós éket orpedopévas 
&rojAémew mpós rjj» àraroXQr' kal rekuptorv ToÜro Tíjs "epió0ov 
8eBauórarov eiva,, kal páAwTa Tots paOnparikots kavócuw ÓjoXo- 
yopervorvs—'lojro Tt wapamAüotov A$kxos icropet: mol yàp év 
Auóg và krijvg Tóv u&v áAXov xpóvov rà (pév) avrois évavría rà 
0 és érvxe kouuGoÜaw. 7j] 08€ vvkri kaO' 1)v ToU kvvós àvaroNi] yíve- 
ra, 7pós ajr0 TO ücTpov éorpapjuéva' kal roUrQ Tekjugpío Tis €mi- 
TOÀíjs ToUS Eket xpija Oa *. 

These statements must rest on the credit of their own 
authors. We will however produce one other still more ex- 
traordinary than any of the above, which occurs in Solinus v. 
ZEgyptium limitem qua ad diacecaumenen (9takekavuérqv) ten- 
dit incolunt populi, qui momentum quo reparari mundum 
ad motus ferunt annuos hoc studio deprehendunt. eligitur 
sacer lucus, in quo conseptant animalia diversissimi generis. 
ea ubi ad statum modum coelestis pervenit disciplina sensus 
suos significationibus produnt quibus possunt. alia ululant, 
alia mugiunt, quzedam stridunt, quzdam rudunt, nonnulla 
simul confugiunt ad volutabra. hoc argumentum illis est 
magistrum ad indicium temporis deprehendendi. 


P Photius, Bibl. Cod. 242. Vita Isi- t Antigonus Carystius, 'Ieropidv Ta- 
dori, 343. 12. pabóbev cvvayoeryf, cap. lxvi. p. 61. 
q Pliny, H. N. ii. 40. From Lycus of Rhegium. See cap. cliv. 


r /Elian, De Natura Anim. vii. 8. p. 113. 
$ Plutarch, Tlórepa r&v (oov, 21. u Polyhistor, xxxii. 37. 


Ed 
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SgcrioN X.—On the derivation of the name of the dog-star, 
Sirius, in Greek. 

The connection between the phenomenon of the annual 
reappearance of the dog-star, and that of the annual rise and 
inundation of the Nile, may be discovered also in the name 
given to this star by the Greeks, as soon as they came to 
know it by a name of its own. "This Greek name is Sirius: 
and Sirius is not so old as the time of Homer, though it is 
older than that of Archilochus and that of Hesiod. "The ex- 
planations of this name of Sirius, which the Greek gram- 
marians have proposed, are entitled to lhttle consideration : 
and we shall be content at present with citing only one, as a 
specimen of the rest, from the Scholia on Apollonius Rho- 
dius W: Xeí(pus" ;rot zapà rijv (éciv Zeípios, kal Eeí(ptos, 7] zapà 
TO ékkevoüv 1)uàs (Oper. peouérovs" aeipoür yàp 70 kevotr'. ..Ópo(os 
0€ kal zárvra Tà üorpa ceípua (àv) Aéyorro olovel re(peá rwa óvra 
... €lra, 0€ T0 üarpor oi u&v ToU Qpíervos kvvós (acuw), oi 9€ rijs 
"Hptyórgs, oi 0€ rs" lotos, o 0€ KedáAov. ó ó£ Tusoo0érgs kópuov 
óvopa. etvaí $a. 

Among the etymologies and explanations of the name of 
the Nile also, in Greek, (NeiAos,) the most obvious and com- 
mon is that of véa iA/s: and for this, we have seen reason to 
conclude, there was some foundation in the Egyptian name 
of the Nile itself, or in one of the Egyptian names for it, as 
soon as it came to be known to the Greeks; though even 
this throws no light on the meaning of the name of Sirius. 
Tà yàp bó£fav rois ypappartkotis àzó rijs véas ixfos óvouáo0a, róv 
NeiXorv, zpós érvpgoAoyíav ópg *— SXeonueiorat ró NeiÀos" robro 
yàp bià bujÜOyyov éx ríjs érvuoXoy(as, mapà ró véav lÀbv Éyeur 
xal Tí €xei véav IAóv; éneibi) K , . A.J —NeeüiXos'...zapà 70 véo TO 
fée kal Tó IXvs NéiAos, kal karà avraípecw NeíiXos, olorel ó jéev 
Ur...1]...mapà r0 véos, NéiAos kal NeiAos" kal yàp véos xar. éros 
yíverau. mÀnppwpet yàp kar éros kal morífeu mücav rijv AlyvzTorv. 
7] 7apà à véav iAbv &yew £v 7f) àvaBáce?. 

"HA6e xai els Atyvzrov épóv fóov, bv sroYuijrai 
NeiXov éjui£avro $epóvvpov, oUveka yaíg 


v Ad ii. 519. Xeípis. ad Dionysium Perieg. 221; Heliodorus, 
i X Lydus, De Mensibus, iv. 68. p.96.  JEthiopica, ix. 22. 

r5. Z Etymologicum Magnum, ,Ne- 

Y Anecdota Grzca Oxon. i. 237. 26. — aos. ' r T islas 
KríAos. "Eziucpiguol, K. Cf. Eustathius 
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Zu 3 - , € . , , 
eis éros e£ éreos medoprjuévos vypós ákoírgs 
, 
xeUpart mXóevri végv repuBáANerat Avv. 


Hence Servius, commenting on Virgil's 
Et viridem /Egyptum nigra feecundat arena 5 : 


Novum" enim semper limum trahit qui efficit feecunditatem 
.... unde et Nilus dictus est, quasi véav tàvv, id est novum 
limum, trahens. nam antea Nilus Latine Melo dicebatur : 
that is, as he means, by Ennius c. 

It appears indeed from Horapollo?, that the Nile had a 
sacred or hieroglyphical name, which he expressed by voóv, 
and explained to denote réov or new: which would so far 
agree with this Greek derivation of the word NeíAos also. 
Concerning this Egyptian name we may possibly have some- 
thing to say hereafter. In reality however the Nile appears 
to have had more names than one. Pomponius Mela has 
specified one at least among the ZEthiopians: In horum fini- 
bus fons est, quem Nili esse aliqua credibile. Nuchal ab 
incolis dicitur, et videri potest non alio nomine adpellari 
(quam Nilum) sed a barbaris ore corrupto*. "This supposes 
Nuchal only a corruption of Nilus. Orosius too appears to 
have meant this name, where he is speaking of a river in 
Africa, supposed to be the Nile: Quem utique prope fontem 
barbari Dara nominant, ceteri vero accolae Nuchal vocant f. 
And Marcianus Capella seems to have intended it also, under 
the form of Nital: Ambifariumque Nital secum  congressa 
mitifieats: Nital being here apparently the constellation 
Taurus, in the sense of the Nile. 'This word Nuchal is pro- 
bably the same with Neel, still applied to the Nile in the 
same parts of the world ^; as in Neel el Azrek £he Blue Nile, 
Neel el Abiad the White Nile. 

Another name however for the Nile was Siris: concerning 
which Pliny observesi: Sic quoque etiamnum Siris ut ante 
nominatur per aliquot millia (miles), et in totum Homero 


2 Nonnus, iii. 275, Cadmus ad Ele- f i. ii. $ 7o. & ii. 42. 

ctram, De Io. h See sir Gardiner Wilkinson, Man- 
b Georgica, iv. 291; cf.ad /Eneid.  ners and Customs, first series, 1. ch. i. 
|, As p. 2. note; cf. second series, i. xi. 51. 
€ Cf. ad /Eneid. i. 741; iv. 246. Cf. Pliny, H. N. v. 1o. 329, who seems 
di, 21. See supra, p. 2t. to mean the same fountain as Orosius, 
€iii.9. Cf. Lydus, De Mensibus, under the name of IVigris. 

iv. 68. p. 96. i H. N. v. 10. p. 330. 
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ZEgyptus ; aliisque Triton. Stephanus Byz.! De Syene: IIóAs 


Ripbrron kai Alvozías ézi TQ Ne(Ao' pe0' zv ovóuaorat pd ó 
morauós. And Dionysius Periegetes" : 

"EvÓev miorároto karépxera, vOara NeíAov, 

ós oro: Aufin&ev em üvroA(igv moA)s éprov 

Tu vm Aitiómov kiefjmeras, oi 0€ Zvijvgs. 

évvaérat a rpedÓévr. per. ovoua NeiXov &evro. 
Thus paraphrased by Festus Avienus": 


Hic qua secretis incidit flexibus agros 
ZEthiopum lingua Siris ruit: utque Syenen 
Cerulus accedens diti loca flumine adulat 
Nomine se claro Nilum trahit. 


According to these testimonies then Siris was a name of 
the Nile; but whether more properly an ZEthiopian one, or 
equally so among the Egyptians, may be doubtful. "The 
probability is that it was as much the one as the other. Now 
Sihor is the name of the Nile in Scripture: * From Sihor 
which is before Egypt? ?—** And by great waters the seed of 
Sihor, the harvest of the river, is her revenue? "—* And now 
what hast thou to do in the way of Egypt, to drink the 
waters of Sihor? or what hast thou to do in the way of As- 
syria, to drink the waters of the rivera?"  'This last text 
proves very clearly that Sihor was as much the distinctive 
river of Egypt, as the Euphrates or the Tigris of Assyria or 
Mesopotamia; and therefore that it must be the Nile. 

Now the Sihor of Scripture might easily in pronunciation 
be contracted into Sir: and if it once assumed that form, 
and in that form became known to the Greeks, they would 
naturally make both Xips and Xeí(puws of it. It is certain that 
the first syllable is long in Xipis as much as in Xeípios. 

The proper meaning of this word Xeípws, applied to the 
dog-star, on this principle would be the star of Sihor or 
Siri; that is, of the Nile. And what could be a more ap- 
propriate name for it than that? rising as it did and becom- 
ing visible every year in Egypt just as the Nile was ready to 
inundate the country. In the opinion of the learned Selden', 


| Zvávn, 683, 684. P Isaiah, xxiii. 3. 
m 221; Geographi Min. iv. 38, 39. q Jeremiah, ii. 18. 
n 336. r De Diis Syris, Syntagma i. cap. iv. 


9 Joshua, xiii. 3. 147—149, Lips. 1668. 
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this Greek name of the Nile, Ztpis, (which he too derives 
from the Sihor or Schichor of Sceripture,) with the article 
prefixed, (ó Ztpis,) was the best explanation of the Egyptian 
name of Osiris. And though we do not ourselves concur in 
this opinion, yet we may collect from Plutarch that some 
such explanation of the name of Osiris had occurred to the 
learned in his time: Eloi yàp oi róv " Octpw üvrikpvs TjÀAtov eivai 
xal óvopá(ec0ai Seípuov 0d» "EAXávov Aéyorvres: el kal map Ai- 
yvnTíois 3] mpóOecis ToU üpÜpov rojvopa vemnoi]ker àjdqvyvoeta0au5. 


SEgcri0N XI.—On the name of kócev, or the dog, as applied 

to Sirius. 

It appears from some of the testimonies already produced, 
that the dog-star itself bore the name of Isis in Egypt. Add 
to these Eratosthenes t : "Exe: ' àorépas éni pv Tíjs keáAns a, 
ós "Ic:s Aéyera.: and Hyginusv: In capite autem alteram 
(stellam habet), quam Isis suo nomine statuisse existimatur, 
et Sirion adpellasse propter flammze candorem, quod ejus- 
modi sit ut prseter ceteras lucere videatur. 

This fact however is most distinctly asserted by Hora- 
pollo w: "Ieis 02 zap' abrots (Alyvzríois) éeriv àorip AlyvztrtoTi 
kaAoUpevos Xóà0:, 'EAAqvii 0$ üoTpokócv, 0s kal Ooke( jact- 
Aeóew TÀv AovzÓv àorépov, Óre u£v pe((ov Ore 02 Tjoacv àvaréA- 
Aov, kal óre £v Aajmpórepos óre 0€ oby ores.  ÁÀnd it seems 
to have been because of the supposed identity of Isis with 
the dog-star, and of the influence of that star in particular 
on the rise of the Nile, that Lucian represents it as part of 
the office of Io, translated to Egypt and changed into Isis, 
to bring up the Nile, that is, to preside over the inundation*: 
Tir» 5e 'Ià 0ià r0 TeAáyovs és rijv. Alyvzrov àüzayayiv "Iotw mot- 
9cov' kal TÓ Xovmzóv écTc Ücós To(s éke( kal rTóv NeiAor àvayéro 
kai rovs àvéuovs énvrejuméro kal ac (éro roUs mAéovras. 

We learn also from this passage of Horapollo, that the 
proper Egyptian name of the dog-star, even as thus asso- 
ciated and thus identified with Isis, was not Isis but Sothis. 
Not that Sothis was the original form of this word in 


3 De Iside et Osiride, liii. est: alii enim Junonis, alii Isidis, alii 
t Karacrepicuol, 33, Kówv. matris deum adpellavere. 
u Astronomicen Poeticen xxxv. Cf. Wi* 

Pliny, H. N. ii. 6. p. 209, de Lucifero : Xi.208. Deorum Dialogi, iii. Cf. Isi- 


Itaque et in magno nominum ambitu dore, Origines, i. 3. p. i. F. viii. ii. 71. G. 
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Egyptian; but the Egyptian, expressed according to the 
Greek idiom. "The purely Egyptian form of the word was 
probably Xó6, which in Greek naturally became Xó60is ; and 
though it occurs in Greek in the shape both of Zó0»s and 
of Xóocis also, there can be little doubt that each of these is 
a corruption of Zé0:. "The former occurs in the passage 
quoted supra from Plutarch. In the Vita Isidori of Da- 
mascius the word is Zó067. "Ori rip» Xà0w Alyósrw Tiv 
"*Ieuww etvau 0eoXoyobcir, oí 02 "EAAXrves eis róv Xeíptov àváyovoi 
roüro r0 ücTpov, kal és kóva TOv Xeípiov, Ómabóv ToU 'Qpíevos 
&vra kvvrqyeroüvros, oro Ouceypadobsu, uüXXor 0€ évrervropévov 
TQ o)pavQ Ocikviovct. 

Now it would be a great mistake to confound this Egyptian 
name of the dog-star, E60, or Eó0., with that of the first 
month in their calendar O0, which is not even Egyptian, 
being merely the Alexandrine form of O00, and so far a cor- 
ruption of the Egyptian; much more with that mythological 
conception of the Egyptians, in the shape of a person, to whom 
they attributed the invention of letters and numbers, and of 
arts and sciences; and whom the Greeks, on that account, 
identified with their Hermes, and the Romans with their 
Mercurius : for the name of this person in the Egyptian does 
not appear to have been Thoth, but instead of that Tat, 
or Tot, or Toot. Still less is this Egyptian name of the dog- 
star, Sothis, to be confounded with that of 'Typhon, the 
antagonist principle of the Egyptian Osiris ; which was Zj0, 
not Eó0: though all these mistakes, and all this confusion of 
distinct names one with another, have been made*. 

* Ptolemy, iii: Recherches Historiques sur les Observations Astronomi- 
ques des Anciens, p. 31, Mr. Ideler observes: **Il est hors de doute que 
Thoth Sothis et Seth sont le méme mot prononcé différemment." 

He adds that according to Bochart, (Hierozoicon,) Sothis in the old 
Egyptian signified a dog, as it does in the Coptic at present. "There is no 
proof however that Sothis ever did mean a dog, either in the old Egyptian 
or in the Coptic, until the Egyptians themselves had learnt from the 


Greeks to consider kóev, in the sense of a dog, and Sothis, the star 
so called, as the same. 

Jablonski, as Mr. Ideler continues, denied this assertion of Bochart's, 
and maintained that Sothis in the Coptic meant only an epoch or beginning 
of time. ts meaning in that point of view could not be older than the 
Sothiacal period ; and must have been, in reality, much later. 


Y IIórepa àv (óuv, 21. 7 Photius, Cod. 242. p. 340. l. 36. Cf. 343. l. 12. 
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The monuments and sculptures confirm the preceding testi- 
monies of antiquity to this point; by demonstrating that even 
according to them the proper hieroglyphical style of Isis is 
Isis-Sothis 2, (1. e. Isis and Sothis united,) and that the hie- 
roglyphical symbol of Sirius itself is Isis. "The truth is that, 
as soon as the Egyptians had conceived the idea of their 
Isis, they translated her at once to the heavens; fixing on 
the dog-star as her representative, and identifying her ever 
after with this star in particular. The well known inscription 
at Nysa in Arabia, reported by Diodorus, ran accordingly in 
these terms : 'Eyó eipu yvvi) kal à0eAq?) Ocípios BaciXéos* éyó 
eiu 7) pri kapmóv àvOpémois eopotca ... éyà elpa 7] €v TQ üorpo 
TQ kvvi émwréANovoa ... xatpe xaipe Atyvsre 7) Ópéjracá pe^: an 
inscription which sufficiently attests its own origin, whether 
it was actually to be found at Nysa, (or any where else out 
of Egypt, or not. It implies the same thing that, according 
to Plutarch, the yvy?) or soul of Isis was believed to have 
passed into the dog-star, as that of Horus was to have passed 
into the constellation of Orion, and that of ''yphon into the 
Bear?^: Tàs 0é yvxàs év o)pavà Aáymew üorpa, kal kaAe(oÓa, 
Kóva pér Tiv "loibos o '"EAXQrvev, $- Alywvmríov 06 ZXó0w, 
"Qpíeva 0€ rijv "Opov, rijv 0? Tv$rvos ápkrov. 

Now the true meaning of this word Xó0:is in the Egyptian 
appears to be intimated in the following passage of Plu- 
tarchd: 'E» 8é rats "Eppo0 Aeyopérvaws B(BAois ioropotot ye- 
ypá$0a. mepl ràv iepQv óvopárcev, Órv rijv. u&v éml rífs ro jA(ov 
mepupopüs reraypérvgv Oórvapav *QOpov, "EAXQves 0 '"AmóAAova, 
kaAoÜücv rijv O0 émi ToU mveóparos oi u&v "Ocww oi 0€ Eápanuw oi 
0€ EQ0, Alyvnrio Ti: oqpuaíve, 0€ kógow 1) TO KÜew. 010 kal sapa- 
rpomzijs yevopérvgs To0 óvóparos '"EAAqvwTi kÜcv KékNgrai TÓ 
üorpov, Ómep (wor Tis " Iotos voi(ovow. 

It thus appears, (and as it would seem on no less an 
authority than that of the books ascribed to Hermes,) that 
the meaning of this Egyptian term in Greek was xógois, or 
T0 kóew, in English conception, or to conceive: and this being 
once understood, it furnishes the most obvious and the most 
natural explanation of the name of the dog-star in. Greek, 


2 Wilkinson, Manners and Customs, c De Iside et Osiride, xxi. Cf. xxii. 
sec. series, i. xiii. 366—371. 377, 378. d Tbid. lxi. 
b i. 27. Cf. 15, and Herod. iii. 97. 
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which could possibly be imagined. "The Greek of £o conceive 
is xéew too: and supposing it by any means to have become 
known to the Greeks that the Egyptian name for the star in 
question was Xó6,, and that E60. in their language meant £o 
conceive ; nothing would be more natural, nothing more pro- 
bable, than that, as Plutarch himself observes, they should 
have construed this appellation in their own language to 
mean ó kóov àoryip. And what would there be in the Greek to 
distinguish between ó kóev àcr1jp, in the sense of the star of 
conception, the conceiing star, and ó kóev àocrijpin the sense 
of the dog-star? Not even a difference of accent; much less 
of orthography. Now this star was already known among 
the Greeks by the name of ó xóor absolutely, and in the 
sense of the dog, the dog of Orion, in the time of Homer: 
but it was not yet known by the name of Sirius, nor, for 
ought which appears to the contrary, for 300 years after the 
time of Homer. And this too would be only consistent, if 
Sothi was more properly the name of this star in Egypt, than 
Sihr; or if the latter was as much an Z7Ethiopic name for it, 
as an Egyptian, but the former was. purely an Egyptian 
one. 

We have already had occasion to observe that, as all the 
stars have their proper time for rising heliacally in every 
latitude, so have they for setting heliacally ; and that there is 
nothing in the nature of things, nothing but the arbitrary 
distinctions of human opinion, to discriminate their power 
and influence, such as they are in themselves, at one of those 
times, from the same power and influence at the other. In 
the particular case of Sirius, the circumstance to be re- 
marked with respect to these distinctions is that, in con- 
nection with the present system of things, its heliacal setting 
was an earlier phenomenon than its heliacal rising any 
where; and its first heliacal setting for a given latitude, like 
that of the ancient Jerusalem, was nearly coincident with 
the beginning of things itself; i. e. with April 25 *. 


* We have been favoured by professor Challis of Cambridge with the 
following formule for calculating the right ascension and the declination 
of Sirius, for any number of centuries before an assumed point of time; 
for instance, A. D. 1837, the date of the fifth Sothiacal period, in connection 
with the present system of things; that is, reckoned from April 24—25 
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Now the knowledge of £Ais fact seems to have been perpe- 
tuated by tradition; (especially among the nations of the 
east;) viz. that, if any of the stars morethan another could 
be said to have been in the ascendant at the beginning of 
things, or any to have been more closely connected with the 


B.C. 4004, perpetually. "This formula for the variation in Right Ascension is, 
2648-6 x i. - os-0500 x i? 
in which i is the number of centuries before the assumed epoch : and for the 
variation in Declination itis, 
450'0x i— 19- :25 x d2 
The epoch then being assumed as A. D. 1837, in reckoning back to B. C. 
4004, 1—58:4 and i?—3410:56. "We have therefore, for the R. A. 


sec. 


2648-6 x i— 26486 x 58:4 - ^ : 15452-64 
7- 08-0500 x i2— 08-0500 x 341056 - -F 170:528 
15623:168 


— 4h. 20m. 23s. 168 


In like manner we have for the Declination, 





450 -0xi—450 -0 x 58:4 - - E 26280-00 
—19'25*i2—— 19"-25*341050  -  — 65653:28 
— 3937328 . 
-  — I0O'56 13 28 


Now, according to the Nautical Almanac, the mean Right Ascension of 
Sirius May 6 (—April 24) A. D. 1837, was 6h. 37m. 57 8. : 32, and the De- 
clination (S.) was 169.29'.54". 255. 

We have therefore the mean Right Ascension of Sirius, 








h. m. s 
A.D.183;. Apria4 .. in - «1146.37 &f33 
Subtract 58-4 centuries .. Li Se — 4 20 23:168 
Mean R. Ascension of Sirius, April 24 B. C. 4004 2 17 34152 
— 34? 23. 32".28o 
In like manner we have the Declination of Sirius,  , , , 
A.D.1857, Aprl24  .. ; .. I6 29 54:255 
Subtract 58-4 centuries (sign Pure]. .. —IO 56 13:28 
Declination of Sirius April 24 B. C. 4004 87 200170485 B 


Such then being the mean Right Ascension and such the Declination of 
Sirius at this time, it is easy to see even from the globe, that, if the sun was 
setting at 6 P.M. on me 24 (725) B. C. 4004, Sirius must have been set- 
ting at or about 7 P. M.: that is, as nearly as possible under the precise 
circumstances, which eM be understood to be meant lodi those of its set- 
ting heliacally. 
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origin of the existing system of things than another, it was 
Sirius. And this, we have no doubt, is the true explanation 
of the peculiar estimation in which this star appears to have 
been held in the east, as the object of so much reverence 
and ofso much dread; and why so many of the nations of 
old, especially in the east, displayed a marked and significant 
desire to attach their calendar, and the reckoning of civil 
annual time among them, to the heliacal rising of Sirius: a 
fact which is attested by their calendars themselves. 

No people however of former times had preserved a more 
authentic tradition, on all these points, than the Egyptians. 
None were more aware that true mundane time had always 
been dated from the vernal equinox: none were better ac- 
quainted with the true natale mundi itself: none possessed a 
more perfect chronology of the age of the world. If they 
dissembled their better information concerning these things, 
and even, in the course of time, perverted and misrepre- 
sented the truth; they had their motives for doing so. It 
answered their purpose in later times to transfer the natale 
mundi from the vernal equinox to the summer solstice; but 
even so, only from the heliacal setting of the same star, 
which they knew to have been in the ascendant at the be- 
ginning of the present system of things, to the heliacal 
rising. 

The Egyptian Isis was worshipped at Sais in Egypt under 
the name of Neith: at Atarbechis or Aphroditopolis under 
that of Hether, Hathor, Athor, or Athyr: but whether Isis, 
or Neith, or Athyr, the same person was meant, of which 
Isis was the first and original conception*. Now it 


* The Egyptian Neith, as all writers on the theology of Egypt have 
observed, is the original of the Grecian Athena. Athena is merely the 
Egyptian Neith read backwards, GHN for NHO.  Sais being the principal 
city of Neith in Egypt, and Neith universally considered by the Greeks to 
be the same with their Athena; this seems to have been the reason why, 
as we are told in the Scholia on Lycophron, ver. 111, á«rzs, Charax took 
Sais itself to be only another Egyptian name for Minerva: Záis 86 kar 
Alyvmriovs 7j 'A8nvü Aéyerat, ós gov Xápa£. "That the Egyptian Neith 
was the true prototype of their own Athena was known to Plato: Opp. 
pars iii. vol. ii. 12 (—21), 1-8. Timseus: (cf. Proclus in Timeum, i. 
68—30o. C.) Hence Arnobius, (where Minerva is speaking,) iv. p. 137: 
Quod si fidem inquiris facti, /Egyptios et ego testes dabo: quorum sum 
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appears from the sculptures, and from the hieroglyphi- 
eal inscriptions which have been decipherede, that each 
of these goddesses, Neith and Athyr, in particular was set 
forth and represented under the image of the * cow which 
brought forth the sun," *the great cow, the mother of the 
sun," * the engenderer of the sun*." And when it is known 
that each of these conceptions was a type of Isis, and that 
Isis herself had also the name of Sothis; it must appear a 
rational and consistent explanation even of these peculiar 
and high sounding titles, to understand them with a speci- 
fie reference to the fact just pointed out; viz. the actual 
ascendancy of Sothis or Sirius, at the beginning of the ex- 
isting system of things. 

The Egyptians were well aware that, if Sirius was setting 
heliacally at or near to the vernal equinox A.M. 1, it would 
be rising heliacally at or about the summer solstice; and 
they were able to calculate that, if the primary date of the 
vernal equinox was faling at the beginning of Thoth, the 
first heliacal rising of Sirius in connection with the present 
system of things would be falling very near the end of 
Athyr, the month in their calendar sacred to Isis herself, 
and, according to Plutarchf, in the capacity of Mouth and 
Methuer as much as of Athyrei or Athyr; the former denot- 
ing, (as he tells us,) simply mofher; the latter, the fu/] and 
the causative, (Xipgs and aírios) ; and therefore both together 
a very proper title for such a mother as the first cause of all 
things, the iiagna mater and alma parens rerum xar éfoyijv. 
And this being the case, it was natural that, as soon as they had 


Neith lingua, Platonis testificante Timaeo. But that Neith herself, and 
even at Sais, was only another form or representation of Isis, appears from 
Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, ix ; and from the inscription on her image 
there, which was proper only for Isis: Tó 9' év Záe vis 'AÓmvás, $v kai 
"Icw vopí(ovsww, €0os émvypaQyjv eiye roiavrQy: 'Eyo eipt vrüv TO yeyovós, 
kai bv, kai écópevov' kal rÓv égàv mémAov oi0eís m Üvgrós dmekáAvwyev. 
Cf. also cap. Ixii—which explains the meaning of this name of Neith, so 
applied to Isis, as if denoting 7A60v dm' épavrijs: *'the self-derived." 
Proclus in Timeum, i. 69 —30. E, adds to the above, from the inscription ; 
"Ov éyà xkaprróv érekov 7]Atos. éyévero. 


e Egyptian Antiquities in the British — series, ii. xiii. 67, 68. 
Museum, parti. p: 12. 20: Bunsen, i. f De Iside et Osiride, lvi. 
385-387. 400-402 : Wilkinson, second 
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conceived the idea of their Isis, they should translate her to 
Sirius; and should identify Sirius with her as equally con- 
cerned with herself in the work of universal production. 
From this star and from Isis even their own world was but an 
emanation : so that this star might well be called the star of 
conception; the junction of which with Isis, or rather its 
identification with Isis, made it the star of production also, 
and Isis the mother of all things, even of the sun itself. 


SgcrrioN XIT.— Application of the above conclusions to the 
Sothiacal period. 


If then the Egyptians had any measure of duration, any 
period properly so called, which depended on the phenomena 
of this star; the epoch of this period would naturally be 
fixed to the first appearance of the star for their climate in 
the morning twilght: and it would be as proper and as 
consistent to call this period the Sothiacal period in the 
Egyptian language, as the Kur] epíobos in Greek, the 
Periodus Canicularis or Canaria in Latin, or the Period of the 
Dog-star in English; all meaning the same thing; viz. the 
interval comprehended between one appearance of this star 
in the morning, under certain circumstances, and its appear- 
ance again in the morning under the same. 


——— ge — 


CHAPTER II. 
On the epoch of the Sothiacal period of the Egyptians. 





SrEcTION I.—0On the measure of the Sothiacal period. 


Tnr equable year of 365 days, and the Julian year of 365 
days every three years, and of 366 days every fourth, being 
supposed to begin together on any given day in the Julian 
year; we have often observed that the former will recede, 
fall back, or lose, as it may appear, in comparison of the 
latter, one day every four years. 

That is, the equable year and the Julian beginning toge- 
ther on the first of January at midnight; at the end of four 
equable years, the equable year will be found to be begin- 
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ning on December 31 at midnight; while the Julian, at the 
end of four Julian years, is still beginning on January 1 at 
midnight, as before. At the end of eight equable years, the 
former will be found to be beginning December 30 at mid- 
night; at the end of eight Julian, the latter will still be be- 
ginning January l at midnight, as before. 

The recession of the equable year on the Julian will con- 
tinue to proceed at the rate of one day every four years: so 
that at the end of 120 years of equable annual time it will 
be found to have accumulated to 30 days, or to one entire 
month of equable time; and the first of 'Thoth in the 121st 
equable year, instead of falling on January l at midnight, 
will now be falling on December 2 at midnight. 

In 120 x 6 or 720 equable years the recession will amount 
to 180 days; i.e. 6 months of equable time ; and the first of 
Thoth, at the beginning of the 721st equable year, will be 
found to have fallen back to July 5 at midnight; while 
the first day of the 721st Julian year is continuing attached 
to the first of January at midnight, as at first. 

In 365 x 4 or 1460 Julian years, the recession will amount 
to 365 days, or one equable year itself. Consequently in 
1460 Julian years, such as we began with supposing, the first 
of 'Thoth will again be found falling on January l at mid- 
night, as before. But it must be evident that this will be 
the case not at the beginning of the 1461st equable year, 
but at that of the 1462d : in other words that in this inter- 
val of 1460 Julian years, from the incidence of the equable 
Thoth on January l at midnight once before, to the inci- 
dence of the equable Thoth on January 1 at midnight again, 
there will be 1461 equable years of no more than 365 days 
each, though there wil be only 1460 Julian years of 365 
days every three years and of 366 every fourth. 

This period then of 1460 Julian, and 1461 equable, years 
is a necessary effect and consequence of two such different 
things as a fixed annual measure of 365 days every three 
years and of 366 days every fourth, and a fixed annual 
measure of 365 days perpetually ; when the one is constantly 
referred to the other, the lesser to the greater. It measures 
and defines the absolute interval of time in years of each 
description, which must elapse before an annual standard 
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like the latter, having once set out in a certain state of rela- 
tion to an annual standard like the former, can return to the 
same state of relation to it again. 

When therefore we meet with the mention of this period, 
whether with or without an express reference of one of these 
standards to the other, it must always be understood with 
such a reference. It cannot have any meaning without it : 
1460 Julian years will always imply 1461 equable years, and 
1461 equable years 1460 Julian: and each must be under- 
stood with this reference to the other accordingly, whether it 
is so exprest or not. 

Now we meet with this period in Tacituss, as one of the 
supposed measures of the Phoenix cycle of the Egyptians. 
We find it in Firmicus ^ as one of the measures of the Annus 
magnus, in the sense of the time required for the restitution 
of the sun and the moon, and the five planets, relatively to 
each other; and in opposition to another great year of 
300,000 years!: Quantis etiam conversionibus major ille 
quem ferunt perficeretur annus qui quinque has stellas 
lunam etiam ac solem locis suis originibusque restituit: qui 
mille quadringentorum et sexaginta unius annorum circuitu 
terminatur. And in both these instances it is observable 
that the length of the period is exprest in terms of the 
equable year. "We meet with this period of 1461 years also 
in Dio Cassius*, as the interval of time for which, in?his 
opinion, the calendar reformed by Cesar would stand in no 
need of a fresh correction, but at the end of which, as he 
appears to have thought, it would require an additional 
correction of a day. "We find it in Bede, under its proper 
name, as the measure of the Annus cynicus! : Caniculares dies 
esse dicuntur, de principio leonis usque ad medietatem, per 
quindecim dies. si vero canicula cum sole fuerit ardorem 
designat. Sirius illa dicitur in Grzco, et est cynicus annus, à 
kvvós, qui est canis, 1160 (corr.1460) anni. Itoccurs in Chal- 
cidius in Timz:um": * Cum hanc eandem stellam àorpókvrov 
quidam, ZEgyptii vero coAeyij (lege Ed0gv or Xó6w), vocent: 


E Annales, vi. 28. li. 391. i itutio : . 

h Lib. d. Precfatio. PEE a Constitutio : De Con 

y Lib. i. Praffatio, cf. iii. 1. m Ed. Meursii p. 218. cf. Fabricius, 
xlii. 26. cf. Gaza de Mensibus, x. ( Hippolyti Opp. —. Hamburgi. 1716) 
Uranolog. 298. B. C. Chalcidii in Timseum Comm. cxxiv. p. 
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cujus completur, annus qui xvrikós vocatur annis mille qua- 
dringentis sexaginta." Lastly, it occurs in Syncellus", enter- 
ing along with another factor, 25, into the great period of 
96,525 years, the Annus magnus or 'Azokaráoraocis koopuki) 
of the books, designated by him as the Mercurii Genica and 
Kyrannides, and according to Manetho himself the Bí8Aos 
Tíjs Ed0eos. 'lhis Annus magnus is the product of 1461, the 
measure of the Sothiacal period in equable annual time, and 
25, the measure of the Apis cycle; and these 36,525 years, 
so composed of 1461 cycles of 25 years and 25 cycles of 
1461 years, are so many equable, not so many Julian, years. 


SEcTION 1i.— On £he epoch of the Sothiacal period. 
1. The equable or cyclical. 


In each of these instances it must be evident from the 
numbers themselves that the period is meant of the restitu- 
tion of annual and noctidiurnal equable time in terms of 
Julian; though there is no intimation in any but the three 
last, (from Chalcidius, Bede, and Syncellus,) which connects 
this restitution with the Sothiacal period; that is, with the 
interval, whether in equable or in Julian time, between one 
appearance of the dog-star, under certain circumstances, and 
on a certain day in the equable year, and the next, under 
the same circumstances, and on the same day, also. 

This desideratum is most completely supplied by Censo- 
rinus: and, though his testimony is no doubt familiar to many 
of our readers, yet, because of its importance to the present 
question, we must beg leave to lay it before them in his own 
words?., 

Ad ZEgyptiorum vero annum magnum luna non pertinet ; 
quem Grzce kvrikórv, Latine canicularem vocamus, propterea 
quod initium illius sumitur quum primo die ejus mensis 
quem vocant /Egyptii Thot Canicule sidus exoritur. nam 
eorum annus civilis solos habet dies cccrxv, sine ullo inter- 
kalari. itaque quadriennium apud eos uno circiter die mi- 
nus est quam naturale quadriennium: eoque fit ut anno 


324: where the reading is &erpov xv- n 64. 2—9: cf. 95. 9—97. 14: 72. 
vos for ücrpókvvov, and Zá0w for coAe- — 14—73. 19. 
x^v. 9 De Die Natali, xviii. 
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MCCCCLXI? ad idem revolvatur principium. hie annus etiam 
iuakós a quibusdam dicitur, et ab aliis ó 0co0 érviavrós. 

The naturale quadriennium, here alluded to, is the cycle of 
leap year in the mean Julian year, and very possibly, in the 
opinion of Censorinus», in the mean natural year also, as differ- 
ing from the mean Julian, if at all, only by an inappreciable 
quantity. It is at least here supposed by him, that the 
equable year of 865 days fell one day short of the mean 
natural year, as much as of the mean Julian, every four 
years. And as at the beginning of this passage he called 
this period of 1460 yearsthe annus cynicus, and at the end 
he styles it ó 0€oü ériavrós, we might at first sight suspect a 
corruption in his text of ó 0€oü éruavrós for ó Eó00ov ériavrós ; 
did it not appear from a subsequent allusion to the same 
thing4 that ó 0€oü éviavrós was the true reading here after all. 
Yet, whether as the 6co8 ériavrós or the Xó0ov ériavrós, there 
can be no doubt that the Canicular period only can be meant 
in either case44. 

It appears then that Censorinus recognises the annus cyni- 
cus or canicularis of the Egyptians as something well known 
in his own time; and though he calls it a year, it is manifest 
that he means a complex of years by it, (not less than 1460,) 
in the ordinary sense of the term. We need not be sur- 
prised at his applying the name of one year even to a period 
of years ; especially to one of this kind. The Egyptians them- 
selves appear to have regarded it in the same light, and to 
have spoken of it in the same way, as the divine year, or 
year of the goda3. We learn too from Horapollo, that they 
gave the name of a year to four years, that is, to the cycle 
of the Julian leap year: for, speaking of the crow, as the 
hieroglyphical symbol of the justa mensura of human life, he 
observes; Air yàp (jj éxaróv érg kar" Alyvmriovs* rà 8€ éros kar 
Alyvmríovs recaápov éviavróv. 

We perceive also that Censorinus speaks of the proper 
beginning of this period likewise as something well under- 
stood ; viz. the time of the visible appearance of the dog-star 
on the first day of £hat month which the Egyptians called 
Thot: and though he does not further explain himself here 

P xx. ad. fin. " xxi. «14 Cf. Horapollo, i. s. r ji. 89. 
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by informing us that £Ais month was the first in their calendar, 
he gives us to understand as much in a subsequent chapters, 
where he is speaking of certain swras in use in Egypt, yet 
reckoned from the first day of this month "Thot, or Thoth, in 
the Egyptian calendar. 

According to Censorinus therefore, the proper beginning 
of the Sothiacal period, in the proper equable style of the 
reckoning of annual time, was the first day of the first 
Egyptian month Thoth; but not under a» circumstances ; 
only when the rising óf the dog-star (the Aeliacal rising) was 
observed to be taking place on the morning of that day in 
the equable year. And this rising of the dog-star itself being 
a stated and regular phenomenon, attached to the same 
season of the natural year; but the first day of the equable 
reckoning of time, referred to any fixed and invariable term, 
being necessarily variable, and incapable of preserving the 
same relation to such a term for more than four years in 
succession; it is manifest that this coincidence, having once 
been observed to happen under certain circumstances, could 
not be perceived to be happening again, under the same cir- 
cumstances, until the first day of the equable reckoning, 
referred to that season of the natural year to which the 
rising in question was constantly attached, had made a 
complete revolution of the natural year. "That is, it could 
not happen again in less than 1460 mean natural or mean 
Julian years. 


SrEcrIoN III.—u. 7e Julian. 


The stated equable date of the Sothiacal period has thus 
been made known by the testimony of Censorinus. The 
Julian is still a desideratum. 

Let us turn however to the sequel of his testimony, where 
he is speaking of the sra of Nabonassar, and of that of 
Philipt: and we shall find this omission also supplied. 

Sed horum initia semper a primo die mensis ejus su- 
muntur, cui apud ZEgyptios nomen est 'hoth; quique hoc 
anno fuit ante diem vii kal. Julias; cum abhinc annos 
centum Imperatore Antonino Pio nu et Bruttio Prwsente 
Coss. idem dies fuerit ante diem xii kal. Augusti: quo 


s xxi. t Cap. xxi. 
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tempore solet Canicula in ZEgypto facere exortum, quare 
scire etiam licet anni illius magni, qui, ut supra dictum est, 
et solaris et canicularis et dei annus vocatur, nune agi ver- 
tentem annum centesimum. 

The date of this work of Censorinus, (as he informs us 
himself in this chapter,) was the consular year of Ulpius and 
Pontianus, U. C. 991, A. D. 238, answering to Nabon. 986; 
when the 1st of Thoth actually fell on vii kal. Julias, June 25, 
as he says it did. The hundredth year of the same era 
before this began Thoth 1 Nabon. 887, July 20 A. D. 139, 
U.C. 892, in the consular year of Imp. Antoninus Pius ii 
and Bruttius Przsens. All this proves clearly that he must 
have been penning this treatise some time between June 25 
A.D. 238 and Jan.1l A.D. 239. But it has also given 
occasion to suspect an error of reading in his text, as it 
stands at present, xii kal. Aug. the supposed date of Thoth 1 
Nab. 887: for that means July 21 in the Roman reduced to 
the Julian style, not July 20, the true Julian date of Thoth 1 
Nab. 887. 

Learned men therefore have proposed. to correct his text in 
this instance, by reading xiii kal. Augusti, instead of xii kal, 
Augusti. But there is no authority from MSS. for any such 
correction: nor do we believe it to be necessary. [t has 
never yet been known to the learned, that in this particular 
year, U. C. 892, A. D. 139, the Roman kalends were just one 
day behind the Julian: and consequently that xii kal. Aug. 
July 21 Roman was the same thing as July 20 Julian. "This 
date of xii kal. Aug. in connection with the heliacal rising of 
Sirius, A. D. 139, was no doubt handed down to Censorinus' 
time from actual observation of the fact; and as the date 
which held good at the time: and he has faithfully reported 
it just as he had received it ; though in his own time July 21 
Roman did not differ from July 21 Julian. 

The full explanation of this point indeed must be reserved 
for the Roman calendar. We have said enough however to 
convince the reader that to correct the text of Censorinus in 
this instance would probably be only to corrupt it; yet with- 
out any prejudice to the fact that whatsoever the Roman 
date of Thoth 1 Nab. 887 might be, its Julian date neither 
was nor could have been any thing but July 20 A. D. 139. 
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SEcrroN IV.—0On the Julian date of the rising of Sirius in 
Egypt, determinable by calculation. 


The integrity of the text of Censorinus then in this in- 
stance, so far as concerns the Roman date specified by it, 
and yet the identity of that date itself with the Julian 
July 20, A. D.139, being both taken for granted; we are 
most concerned at present with the remark subjoined to this 
date, as if casually and inadvertently: ** Quo tempore solet 
Canicula in /7Egypto facere exortum." 

If this observation is to be referred to the date just men- 
tioned, xii kal. Aug.— July 20; it follows that the stated 
date of the rising of Sirius in Egypt, (the heliacal rising ; for 
of none other can Censorinus be supposed to be here speak- 
ing,) must have been July 20. "The words are, Quo tempore 
solet Canicula in ZEgypto facere exortum. '"lhey connect the 
rising of Canicula and this date of July 20, as a stated and 
regular coincidence of things in Egypt. Remembering then 
what he himself told us just before, that the Annus canicu- 
laris itself began when the first day of the equable 'Thoth was 
falling on the stated date of this phenomenon, and was com- 
pleted when it was returning to it again; we must of neces- 
sity infer that one of these periods had just come to an end, 
or one was just beginning, July 20 A.D. 139, when this 
stated date of the helhacal rising in question, and this first 
day of the equable 'Thoth, were thus meeting together. 

The fact of the coincidence itself, and the consequent 
truth of this statement of Censorinus, have often been put 
to the test of calculation.  Petavius instituted a calculation 
of this kind", by which he determined the cosmical rising of 
Sirius, for the meridian of Heliopolis, A. D. 139, to Cancer 
12?. 9', July 4 or 5: and the heliacal rising to Cancer 25?.33', 
July 20 in the morning.  Bainbrige found the place of 
Sirius for the same latitude, in the same year, the 26? of 
Cancer also; and the date of its first appearance in the 
morning July 20 toov. | Mr. Ideler, in modern times, has 
entered into various calculations of the same description, 

" Uranologium, Varie, lib. v. vi.  nicularia, una cum demonstratione ortus 
p. 203. Sirii heliaci pro parallelo inferioris ZEgy- 


v De Anno Caniculari : Problema v. — pti: auctore Joh. Gravio." Oxon. 1648. 
2, 73. * Johannis Bainbrigii .. . Ca- 
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designed to ascertain the date of the heliacal rising of Sirius 
for the meridian of Memphis, at the supposed epochs of two 
or three different Sothiacal periods; and of this of A. D. 139 
among the rest": which he determines, like both his pre- 
decessors, to July 20 in the morning. But the most recent 
as well as most elaborate of these calculations, which has 
happened to come to our own knowledge, is that of Mons. 
Biot, in the fourth volume of his Traité Elémentaire d' Astro- 
nomie Physique, Paris, 1841—47: the result of which too is 
to determine the date of the phenomenon, for the meridian 
of the ancient Memphis, to July 20, 3h. 19m. 18s. A. D. 
139», 

The truth of the statement of Censorinus then, that the 
heliacal rising of Sirius in Egypt, A. D. 139, was observed to 
have taken place both on Thoth 1 and on July 20, may be 
considered abundantly confirmed by the test of calculation. 
And this being an intimation, or by the learned hitherto 
having been construed into an intimation, that one period of 
1460 Julian years (the stated interval between one case of a 
coincidence of this kind, and the last of the same kind before 
it) was coming to an end in A. D. 139; their attention was 
naturally directed to the proofs of the same coincidence at 
the beginning of this period, 1460 years before A.D. 139; 
that is, B.C. 1322: and whether these three things, the first 
day of the equable Thoth, the 20th of July, and the heliacal 
rising of Sirius, were all meeting together, for the same me- 
ridian, in B. C. 1322. This problem too has been repeatedly 
solved, and with the same results*: all such as to determine 
the heliacal rising in question to July 20 B. C. 1322, as much 
as A. D. 139*, and all to the first of the Nabonassarian 
Thoth in that year too. 


* The mean natural year being less than the mean Julian by a stated 
quantity, 11 m. 9 sec. 36 th. of mean time; its excess over the equable year 
of 365 days is less in proportion than that of the Julian. 'T'he equable year 
therefore does not fall back on the mean natural at the same rate as on the 
mean Julian. It requires a longer interval of time to bring back a given 
equable term to a given natural one, than to a given Julian one. 

M. Biot, assuming Delambre's standard of the mean natural year, 


Ww See Halma's Ptolemy, tom. iii. p. 32-37. 
** Recherches Historiques sur les Ob- x P.634.5 437-641.8 441. 
servations Astronomiques des Anciens," Y See the references, as before. 
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Srcri0N V.— On the dates of the heliacal rising of Sirius, 
according to various testimonies. 


It thus appears that calculation the most carefully 
made, how often soever repeated, fixes the date of this 
phenomenon for one and the same meridian, (that of the 
ancient Memphis or ancient Heliopolis) to the same Ju- 


365 d.242264, (365 d. 5 h. 48m. 51 sec. 6,) shews? that o d-242264 x 1508 
—365 d.334112: which is only o d-091848 greater than one year of the 
above standard. 'Tlhe period of restitution of the equable year in a natural 
one of this standard would be 1508 natural years; in which there would 
be 1509 equable years, and -091848 of a day over. 

The standard of the natural year, which we assume, is 365d-24225: 
o d-24225 more than the equable year. Now o d.24225 x 1507 —3654-07075 
— 365 d. rh. 41 m. 52s. 48th. "That is, in 1507 natural years of the standard 
of our Fasti there are 1508 equable years, and 1 h. 41 m. 52s. 48th. of one 
day over, but no more. "The period of restitution of the equable year in 
the natural year of our Fasti would be 1507 natural years — 1508 equable; 
or nearly so. "This will still more plainly appear, by the actual compari- 
son of 1507 natural years of the standard of our Fasti and 1508 equable. 


Supplementary Tables. 











Table of mean tropical years. Table of equable years. 
y d. h. m, s. th. y. d. j 
1000 — 365242 6 0 o0 o 1000 — 365,000 
5oo — 182,001 3 0 0 o 5oo — 182,500 
77 2,856 16 41 52 48 8 -— 2,020 
1507 — 550,420 I 41 52 48 1508 — 550,420 
— II 9 36 
I 30 43 12 


It would appear to be a necessary consequence of this fact that, if the 
first of the equable Thoth, ara cyc. r, at midnight, coincided with the 
mean vernal equinox, À. M. r, at midnight, the rst of T hoth, zra cyc. 1509, 
at midnight, should be found coinciding with the mean vernal equinox, 
A. M. 1508, at midnight, within 1 h. 41 m. 52s. 48th: or at least, since 
mean tropical time is reckoned in our tables, as they stand at present, 
from 11m. 9s. 36th. before midnightb, within 1 h. 3o m. 435. 12 th. of 
midnight, A. M. 1508. 

To ascertain whether this was the case or not, we must refer to our 
General Tables; and there we find that the mean vernal equinox, A. M. 


a Traité Élémentaire d'Astronomie Physique, iv. $ 29. p. go. 
^ See the Introduction to the Tables. : 
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lian term, July 20, from A. D. 139 as far back as B.C. 
1322, or downwards from B.C. 1322 as low as A.D. 139: 


1508, was entering April 13, 1 h. 30 m. 438. 12 th. after midnight— which 
so far agrees with the above presumption : but in zera cyclica 1509, which 
answers to this year, we find Thoth r, reckoned according to the Julian 
rule, entering April 24 at midnight, r1 days later than April 13 at mid- 
night. 

"The explanation of this phenomenon involves the entire question of the 
true theory of time of every kind, noctidiurnal and hebdomadal and an- 
nual, natural, equable, and Julian; of which we have said enough in the 
preceding part of our work. Equable time is nothing but the constant 
succession of noctidiurnal: natural annual time is something very differ- 
ent from that. The order of day and night is the order of ferie. There 
are stated times, (viz. at the ingresses of our several Julian periods,) when 
the natural year drops two terms in the order of ferize at once. 'The equable 
year never drops more than one. "There must be a difference then between 
the Julian date of the first term in the natural year, and the first in the 
equable, at the end of 1507 years of the one, and of 1508 of the other, in 
proportion to the number of these periods through which both have passed 
meanwhile. And this is confirmed by what is observed to hold good in 
the present instance. "The difference in integral days between 'Thoth r 
sera cyc. 1509 April 24 at midnight, and the Tabular vernal equinox, A.M. 
1508, April 13, 1h. 30m. 43s. 12th. is 11: and that is the number of 
periods also, between A. M. 1 and A. M. 1508. 

If however we compare 1507 natural years and 1508 equable, after 
A. D. 225, Nab. 972-973, we shall find this difference disappear. The 
date of our Tabular vernal equinox, A. D. 225, was March 21, 5 h. 24 m. 
218. 36th., answering to Pachon 27 Nab. 972, at the same number of 
hours from midnight. 


A. D. h. m. s th. Nab. h. m. s. th. 
225 March 21. 5 24 21 36 972 . Pachon27; 5 24 21 36 
1507  — I2-*I 4I 52 48 1508 * I 41 52 48 








1732 March 9. 5 6 14 24 2480  Pachon2; 7; 6 1424 


And our Tables accordingly shew the vernal equinox A. D. 1732, 
March 9, 7 h. 6m. 14s. 24th; and Pachon 27, Nab. 2480, on March 9 
also. 

This is demonstrative proof that, when both the mean natural annual 
time and the equable noctidiurnal and annual time of our Tables begin to 
proceed in the same manner relatively to every thing else and to each 
other perpetually, the period of the restitution of the latter in terms of the 
former is 1507 mean natural years, 1508 equable years, within rh. 41 m. - 
52 8. 48th. only. 

On this principle, it might be assumed that as r461 equable years— 
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which in itself is a very remarkable circumstance, and, until 
the reasons of the fact are explained, is well calculated to 


1460 mean Julian, so 1508 equable years—1507 mean natural; though 
the equation in the former case is complete, in the latter it is not com- 
plete : it only approximates to completeness. In like manner, 1425 
equable years —1424 sidereal years: as may be shewn from our Tables of 
both kinds of time. 


Supplemeníary Tables. 








Table of mean sidereal time. Table of equable time. 
y. d. h,mnm s y. d. 
Io00 — 365,256 8 39 27:454 IO000 — 365,000 
400 — 146,102 13 3 46-982 400 — 146,000 
20 — $305 3 3 Ir349 20 — 1309 
47  I4Ó61i o 36 38270 Bz 1,925 
1424 — 520,125 1 23 4:055 1425 — 520,125 


The difference in this case is only 1 h. 23 m. 48: even less than between 
1507 mean natural and 1508 equable years. 

Some learned men and astronomers, as Mr. Ideler observes*, have taken 
occasion from this circumstance to charge the ancient Egyptians with mis- 
taking the true length of their Sothiacal period, by as much as 36 years, the 
difference of this period of 1424 mean sidereal years and that of 1460 mean 
Julian years: contending that the sun would necessarily return to a state 
of conjunction with Sirius at the end of 1425 equable years, 1424 sidereal. 
This is true: but, as Mr. Ideler justly observes, it has nothing to do with 
the theory of a period like the Sothiacal, which is based on the relation of 
the equable year to the mean Julian, not to the sidereal. 'The date of the 
heliacal rising of Sirius for any of the latitudes of Egypt may be assumed 
to have been fixed and invariable. It has been found at least, de facto and 
for the particular meridian of Heliopolis or Memphis, always attached to 
the same Julian term; from July 20-22. A fixed Julian term must fall on 
every day in the moveable year in its turn; and on one after another; 
rising one day higher and higher in the equable notation every four years. 
If we suppose it to begin with falling 9 days before Thoth r, that is, on 
Mesore 27 ; four years after it will be falling on Mesore 28, eight years 
after on Mesore 29, and so on : and 36 years after, on 'Thoth rz. 

Now any of these dates might be made the epoch of a period, which 
was founded on nothing but the simple fact, and the simple observation 
of the fact, of the coincidence of a given phenomenon, (which was only at- 
tached to some fixed date,) with one of these terms in the moveable year : 
and the period itself would be measured in each case alike by the interval 
between the first instance of a coincidence of this kind, and the next in 


c Ptolemy, Halma, iii: Recherches Historiques sur les Observations Astrono- 
miques des Anciens, p. 38. He means Dupuy, Lalande, and Pfaff. 
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excite surprise. For this explanation, as given by the astro- 
nomers, we refer to the preceding note. Had we been left 


order to it, under the same circumstances. It is manifest that the idea of 
the Sothiacal period must have been first conceived in this manner; from 
the observation of one such coincidence as this, and from the contempla- 
tion of the next of the same kind, and of the interval necessary to bring it 
about. It implies (in its very conception) a knowledge of the Julian reckon- 
ing of time, and a just and accurate idea of the relation of equable to 
Julian time perpetually ; but it does not necessarily imply any reference 
to the mean sidereal year; not even as supposed to be the same with the 
mean Julian. 

It is a necessary consequence too of the nature of such a period, that 
its epoch must be arbitrary. "There is no natural epoch of such a period 
as the Sothiacal: none but what must be from choice, and by appoint- 
ment; in one word positive. "The first day of the equable year indeed 
was more likely to be selected for the purpose than any other: and there- 
fore, howsoever long the Egyptians might have been employed in observing 
the coincidence of such a stated phenomenon as the heliacal rising of 
Sirius with the different days in their equable year one after another, 
before the commencement of their Sothiacal period; they might naturally 
wait, to begin the actual reckoning of the period itself, until the pheno- 
menon in question was observed to be coinciding with the rst of Thoth. 

The Sothiacal period is consequently a period of a certain number of 
equable and of a certain number of mean Julian years. In Nabonassa- 
rian equable years it is 1461: and in the corresponding number of mean 
Julian it is 1460. In cyclical equable years it is something more. lf 
the definition of the Sothiacal period is That number of years which brings 
the same equable date back to the same Julian perpetually; in cyclical 
equable years it cannot be less than 1504. "The cyclical Thoth A. M. r, 
era cyc. I, was coinciding with April 25 at midnight. It did not begin 
to coincide with the same Julian term again, until era cyc. 1505, though 
it continued to do so down to za cyc. 1508. The next case of the same 
kind of coincidence was sera cyc. 3014 : 1509 years after the second. The 
fourth was sra cyc. 4526 exeunte; 1513 years after the third : the fifth 
Epagomene at this time representing the rst of Thoth, just as April 24 
was representing April 25. "The fifth case of the same kind cannot occur 
within the compass of our tables at least. "That the period was not uni- 
form in each of these instances is due to the alternation of our Julian pe- 
riods; which does not follow a fixed and invariable rule. 

These examples are sufficient to prove that true equable time, in the 
sense of cyclical, which has never varied from itself since the beginning 
of things, in connection with Julian has been subject to a different law 
from simple Nabonassarian perpetually. "Whether the ancient Egyptians 
were aware of this distinction, before they conceived the idea of their 
Sothiacal period, is a difficult question to decide: yet we are strongly 
inclined to believe that they were; and had been made acquainted with it 
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however to collect the date of the phenomenon from tes- 
timony merely, distinct too from that of Censorinus, we 


by long and careful observation, and especially by the constant reference 
of their equable calendar itself to so stated and regular a phenomenon as 
the heliacal rising of Sirius, which was to all intents and purposes the 
same thing as a fixed and invariable Julian date. 

Notwithstanding this however, it is still true that there was always 
such a thing as a Sothiacal period of 1461 equable, 1460 mean Julian, years, 
in the equable style of our Fasti itself perpetually. 'The Nabonassarian 
type of equable time accompanied the cyclical from the first: and where- 
soever that type has place this period has place too. "The first Nabonas- 
sarian term was Mesore 10; which A. M. 1 and era cyc. 1 was agreeing 
both to April 25 at midnight and to Thoth 1 at midnight. A.M. 3333 
sera cyc. 3335 B. C. 672, when April 25 dropped to April 24 at midnight, 
this Nabonassarian term dropped from Mesore ro to Mesore 9 at mid- 
night. Butif we may assume that the proper Nabonassarian epoch of every 
Sothiacal period, from the beginning to the present day, in its own style 
has been either Mesore ro or Mesore 9, and the proper Julian one April 
25 or April 24 perpetually; the following scheme will shew that these 
periods have been of uniform length, 1461 years in the equable, 1460 in the 
Julian, reckoning of annual time perpetually. All that is necessary to be 
further observed in reference to this point is that there is also a cyclical 
term, at the beginning of each of these periods, answering to April 25 at 
one time, and to April 24 at another; which is in fact the true epoch of each 
of these periods in the equable style for the time being; and that the Na- 
bonassarian one, Mesore 10 or Mesore 9, at the same point of time is so 
only because it agrees with this; because it is the Nabonassarian expo- 
nent of this. 'lhis cyclical term is necessarily a different one, at each of 
these times: the Nabonassarian one is nominally always the same, as 
much as the Julian. And yet in reality the cyclical term is the only con- 
stant quantity in all these cases; the Nabonassarian, though nominally 
invariable, is in reality always varying; yet so as stillto preserve the 
same relation to the cyclical. 


Scheme of the succession of Sothiacal periods of 1460 mean Julian, 
1461 equable, years perpetually, from the beginning to the end of 
the tables of the Fasti Catholici. 





Period. A.M. B.C. JZEra Cyc. Cyolical. Nabonassarian. Julian. 
E I 4004 i - lhoth r Mesore i10 April 25 
i. 1461 2544 1462 Mesore 25 Mesore 10 25 
ii. 2921 1084 2923 Mesore 13 Mesorero0 ——- 25 

A. D. 
iv. 4381 a7] 4384 Mesore 9 —— 24 
v. 5841 183; 5845 Mesore 9 —— 24 


'The calculations which have been instituted to find the true Julian date 
VOL. III. E 
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should probably have felt ourselves perplexed by opposite 
and conflicting statements. And though no statement ab 


of the heliacal rising of Sirius, A. D. 139, B. C. 1322, B. C. 2782 4, have 
brought a very remarkable fact to light ; viz. that for some reason or other 
the Julian date of this phenomenon for a given latitude like that of Mem- 
phis has not varied for 3000 years before the Christian sea. It has always 
been this one Julian term, as so determined by calculation, July 20. 

Such a phenomenon as that was not to be expected a priori. On the 
contrary, it must always have been supposed, prior to the proof of the fact 
to the contrary, that there could not be less than nine days' difference be- 
tween the Julian date of this phenomenon at the beginning of one Sothi- 
acal period, and the Julian date of the same at the beginning of the next. 

In 1460 mean natural or mean Julian years, the longitudes of the fixed 
stars undergo a change of 20? 18' 217.529 at least: 


Supplementary Tables. 


Table of the annual increment of the fixed stars in mean longitude. 


years. 








I000  -— 13 54 29541 
400 — 5 33 47816 
6o -— 50 4172. 
1460 - 20 18 21.529 


The mean motion of the sun over 20? 18' 21":529, according to our 
tables also, would require 20 d. 14h. 26 m. 24 sec. at least. 


Tables of mean motion of the sun in longitude. 





20 d. - I9 42:116,64 
14 h. - 34:491,65 
26m. 1:067,78 
248ec. -— 0016,43 
20 d. r4h. 26 m. 24 sec. 20 18.358,50 — 20 18' 21". 


The precession of the mean Julian on the mean natural or tropical 
year of our Fasti in 1460 years is 11 d. 7 h. 33 m. 36 sec. 


Tables of Precession. 








years. "a h- i1 £ 

1 1000 - 7118 0 o 
400 - q-4 24.'0 

6o - II 9 36 

1460 É 1I 7 33 36 


And this being subtracted from the preceding, the difference is 9 d. 6 h. 
d Ptolemy, Halma, iv. Recherches, &c. 1-38. 
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extra, in a case like this, could possess an authority equal to 
that of repeated astronomical calculations, uniformly agreeing 


52 m. 48 sec. by which the Julian date of such a phenomenon ought to be 
retarded in the space of 1460 years *. 

The same result is obtained, and with still greater exactness, from our 
tables of mean annual sidereal time, and of mean Julian time. 


Table of mean annual sidereal time. —— Table of mean annual Julian time. 


years. years. 











d. h. 3i — 8. 
Ioo0 — 365,256 8 39 27:454 IOOO — 365,250 
400. — 146,102 13 3 46:982 400 — 146,100 
60 — 21,915 9 9 34047 60 — 21,915 
1460 — 533,274 6 52 48:483 1460 — 533,265 
533.265 
9 6 52 48483 


The Sothiacal period of r460 mean Julian years contains also nearly an 
integral number of mean sidereal days; as will appear from our table of the 
complement of the mean Julian year in mean sidereal time. 


Julian years. Sidereal complement. 








d. h. m. s. 
1000 - IOOO O 30 33:298 
400 - 400 O I2 I3:319 
60 - 60 0o r 49:998 
1460 -— 1460 0 44 36-615 


which being only oh. 44m. 37 sec. greater than a complete number of 
mean sidereal days, or periods of 24 mean sidereal hours, a star, which 
passed the meridian in a given instance at the beginning of one of these 
periods of 1460 years at o h. o m. os. of mean sidereal time, at the begin- 
ning of the next would pass it at oh. 44 m. 36 or 37 s. of mean sidereal time. 


* As a general rule, and where 
particular exactness is not required; 
the effect of precession in mean longi- 
tude may be assumed — 1 day in time 
in 71à years, or 2 days in 143 years. 
Consequently it is sufficient to divide a 
given number of years by 143, and to 
multiply the quotient by 2; to get 
that effect, in a given instance, in time. 


Thus — —10, with a remainder of 
I43 


30, — consequently to 20 days, and 
about 1o hours of one more. 
The precession in the natural year, 


(i. e. of natural annual on mean Julian 
time,) is one day in 129 years. 
1460 
12 


that is, about 7 h. 30 m. more. 
d. h..n5 


—1I, with a remainder of 4r, 


Hence from 20 10 o 
Subtract Ir $4 30 
Theremainder is 9 2 30; i. e. 


the amount of the precession of the 
Julian date in1460 years; only 4h. 
23m. less than what we got from the 
more exact calculation swpra. 


E 2 
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in the same result ; (much less contrary and contradictory 
statements ;) it may be proper briefly to notice these different 
statements before we resume the prosecution of our own 
inquiries. 

Hephsstio "Thebanus, for instance, dates the rising of 


Petavius has some observations on this remarkable astronomical fact ; 
implying that he considered it to be something karà evpufeSnkós, which 
could not always be the case: and he speaks of having calculated the helia- 
cal rising for the beginning of the next period after A. D. 139; viz. A. D. 
1599; and of having found it in the 9th degree of Leo August 19 or 209. But 
Mr. Ideler has also calculated the same phenomenon for A. D. 1599, and 
determined it to July 22; only two days later than its date A. D. 139, 
July 20. And it would seem that July 20 was still reckoned its date in 
Egypt even later than A. D. 1599: for a work is extant, ascribed to 
Schem Seddin, a native of Egypt, (born at Cairo Hej'ra 1005 A. D. 1596 
or 1597.) composed by him in Hej'ra 1055, A. D. 1645-1646, of which an 
account is given in the Notices and Extracts from unpublished MSS. of 
the National Library at Paris?; a rural and economical calendar, in whichh 
we have the entrance of the sun into Leo dated Epiphi 21, July 15, and 
the rising of Sirius, Epiphi 26 July 20, its ancient date; though according 
to Mr. Ideler the true date at this time was two days later. 

We shall not attempt any explanation of this phenomenon; which 
belongs to the astronomers. Certainly, it is peculiar apparently to Sirius, 
and common to none of the fixed stars besides. Mr. Ideler! seems to 
resolve it into the peculiar position of the star relatively to the circles of 
longitude and latitude, during the whole of the period for which its place 
has been calculated. Mr. Biot concludes his own calculation, for A. D. 
139, with these remarksk : 

* C'est que par une combinaison singuliére des éléments de position 
propres à Sirius, depuis plus de 3000 ans avant l'ére Chrétienne jusqu'à 
plusieurs siécles aprés cette ére, l'intervalle de temps compris entre deux 
levers héliaques consécutifs de cette étoile sur tous les paralléles de l'Egypte, 
étant caleulé par les hypothéses de visibilité que nous avons admises, se 
trouve presque exactement de 3657.1; de sorte que la persistance de son lever 
héliaque à un méme jour Julien fixe, qui n'est qu'approximative pour les 
autres étoiles, a été tout à fait exacte pour celle-là dans la longue étendue de 
temps que je viens de specifier. Ainsi sous le paralléele de Memphis par 
exemple la date de le lever, calculée comme nous venons de le faire, coin- 
cide toujours avec un 20 Juillet." 


€ Uranologium, Varie, lib. v. cap. vi. f Ptolemy, iv. Recherches, ut. supra, 
p.203, 204. "There is probably some p. 37, 38. 
error in the numbers here.  Bainbrige £ Tome i. 165—280. By Sylvestre 


or Gravius also, Canicularia, loc. cit. ^de Sacy. 

supra, determines the heliacal rising the h Ibid. 263. 

same year to Leo 9? 14; and that must be i Recherches, ut supra, 37, 38. 
some time about the 2 1st or 22d of July. k iv. p. 640. $ 441. 
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Sirius Epiphi 25 in the Alexandrine calendar; i.e. July 197. 
This too is the date assigned it by Dositheus, in the calendar 
of Geminus ; i.e. the 23d day in Karkinon, July 19; and for 
Egypt also. Pliny has the rising of Sirius ázAós xv kal. 
Aug.? July 18; but this reading is probably in error for 
xvi kal. Aug. July 17: for he dates it also on the 23d day in 
Cancer: Sole primam partem Leonis ingresso—hoc fit post 
solstitium vicesimo tertio die : and as his date of the solstice is 
viii kal. Jul*. June 24, the 23d day from that date could not 
be later than July 17. The solar ingresses too in the Julian 
calendar being dated in octavis partibus, the ingress into 
Leo, on that principle, would be July 17 not July 18. He 
has another date, Exoritur Canicule sidus, sole primam par- 
tem Leonis ingrediente, xv (lege xvi) ante Augustas kalen- 
dasc; which also a comparison with the preceding proves to 
be meant of its rising in Egypt. Palladius has the ortus 
Canis apud Romanos xiv kal. Augustid: July 19. Solinus, if 
not in so many words, yet by implication extends the date of 
the phenomenon over three days in the Roman style, xiii, 
xii, xi kalendas Augusti, July 20, 21, 22; which he charac- 
terises also as the tempus natale mundi, according to the 
priests of Egypte. In the Geoponica!, we meet with a date, 
"H roO kvrós émiroNi) yíverat 9taarotons eikooríjs "IovA(ov pvós, 
ascribed to Diophanes; who appears to have been the epito- 
mizer of Dionysius of Utica, the translator of the Books of 
Mago the Carthaginian£; and whose own work was dedi- 
cated to king Dejotarus. Also with another ascribed to Zoro- 
asterh; "Ec. 0i 7 émwroNi ToU kvvós Ti] (0 roO 'lovA(ov puQvós. 
And, though neither of these 1s first and properly proposed of 
Egypt, or by writers professing to be Egyptians, yet the 
dates themselves are such as in all probability must have 
been derived from Egypt, and would properly be true, if at 
all, only of the heliacal rising of Sirius in Egypt. 

Lastly, in Ptolemy, De Apparentiis!, there are five dates 


Z Apud  Petavium, Uranologium, 
Varise, lib. vii. 1. p. 252. 

2 H. N. xviii. 68. $2. p, 229. 

b Tb. 69. 8 2. p. 229, 230: cf. 68 8.1. 59. 

€ ii. 47. 

4 Rei Rustice SS. lib. vii. tit. viii. 
$ ix. e Polyhistor, xxxii. 12, 13. 

f i. 8. 


£ Cf. Varro, De Re Rustica, lib. i. 
"cap. i. $ ro. h ii, 15. 

i Halma, iii. p. 13, 14: 49, 50. (Cf. 
the *« Memoir" of Mr. Ideler, p. 3, 4. 
7,8; and his * Remarques," p. 6, 7. 
Fabricius Bibliotheca Greca, lib. iv. 
cap. xiv. 432—448: Geminus, Calenda- 
rium, Uranologium. 
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of the phenomenon, for five different latitudes, from the paral- 
lel of 131 hours to that of 152, and from Epiphi 21 or 22 in the 
Alexandrine calendar, July 15 or 16, to Mesore 14 or 15, Au- 
gust 7 or 8. Of these however only the first, that of the parallel 
of 13. passing through Syene, Epiphi 21, July 15, and that of 
the second, for the parallel of 14 hours, Epiphi 27 July 21, (or 
as Fabricius reads Epiphi 28 July22,) passing through Alexan- 
dria, would be proper for Egypt. It follows consequently that 
in Ptolemy no notice is taken of the stated date of July 20; 
which appears to have been that of the phenomenon for the 
ancient Heliopolis or Memphis in Egypt more particularly. 


SzcrioN VI.—On the errors involved in the preceding assump- 
tions, respecting the date of the Sothiacal period. 


The inquiries of learned men in modern times into the 
history of this celebrated Egyptian period, and into the cir- 
cumstances characteristic of it, have hitherto been instituted 
without a proper knowledge of some things which were ne- 
cessary to be known in order to arrive at the truth, and with 
a degree of uncertainty about others, concerning which there 
ought to have been no doubt; if this investigation was to be 
successfully conducted. It is not surprising therefore that, 
notwithstanding all the pains and labour which have been 
bestowed upon this subject, it is not yet properly under- 
stood: though it is very possible that in the opinion of the 
learned themselves the Sothiacal period of the Egyptians is 
that one of the antiquities of Egypt about which they may 
be considered to know most. 

But in the first place, if they were to come to a correct 
conclusion with respect to this point of the epoch of the 
period, was it not necessary to begin with settling the ques- 
tion of the nature of the period itself? and whether it might 
not be a Julian period; a period connected with a Julian 
calendar; a period subject to the laws of the reckoning of 
annual and of noctidiurnal time according to the Julian 
rule? For if it was, it must have a cycle of leap-year: and 
if it had a cycle of leap-year, it must have a double Julian 
date, one in the leap-years of the cycle, the other in the 
common years. "The principal date in such a period, the 
stated date of the rising of Sirius, could not be constantly 
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attached to one Julian term. From the necessity of the case 
it must be attached to two; one of them a day higher than 
the other; one of them the Julian date of the coincidence 
in the first year of the cycle, the other in the three last. 

We say then, (and it appears to us that the reasonableness of 
the assertion cannot be disputed,) that, before the question of 
the proper Julian date of the Sothiacal period could be deter- 
mined, the preliminary question, whether the Sothiacal period 
itself was not a Julian period, required to be first decided. 
If this question was to be decided in the affirmative, it would 
necessarily follow that the calendar epoch of the period must 
correspond to two Julian terms ; one in the leap-years of the 
cycle, the other in the common years: one of which might 
be July 20, but the other in that case must be July 21. It 
would not follow from this distinction that the rising of 
Sirius itself must have had a double Julian date also, July 21 
in the leap-years of the cycle, and July 20 in the common 
years ; only that the period itself must have had such a 
double date, though professedly always associated with the 
same phenomenon of the rising of Sirius: and that the 
rising itself, as constantly associated with the epoch of such 
a period, must have been reckoned according to a cyclical 
rule, which might not always be agreeable to the truth, and 
yet could never vary more than one day from it. 

It is not our intention to enter at present on this parti- 
cular inquiry, whether the principle of the Julian year was 
known to the ancient Egyptians, or whether the actual 
Julian year was possessed by them in any form or shape; 
and from what point of time in their history. "We have 
already declared our opinion on that subject*; and what we 
have still to say, in explanation of their peculiar cycles, we 
trust will confirm it and place it out of question. Yet this 
too is one of those points on which the learned have not yet 
come to an agreement, nor if left to themselves are likely to 
do so: and some of them have carried their doubts so far as 
to deny the Egyptians the knowledge of the Julian year 
even in theory, much more in use and effect; contrary to 
the plainest declarations of antiquity. On this question, so 
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far as we have been able to judge for ourselves, there ought 
not to have been more than one opinion. With respect 
to the Sothiacal period at least; the Julan reckoning is 
involved in its very nature and constitution. "The cycle of 
leap-year is essential to such a period. Its reckoning must 
be kept perpetually in cycles of four years, that is, in cycles 
of leap-years: and the very existence of such a period among 
the Egyptians is a demonstrative proof of the knowledge of 
the principle of the Julian year among them also; and from 
as far back as the existence of the period itself at least. 

The first oversight then, which chronologers in general 
have hitherto committed, with respect to the date of this 
Egyptian period, is that of taking it for granted that it must 
be attached to one date, and that date the strictly astrono- 
mical one of the rising of Sirius, July 20; without consider- 
ing that it might possibly have a double date, July 21 and 
July 20: though had it occurred to them to reflect that the 
period itself was a Julian one, and reckoned perpetually in 
cycles of the Julian leap-year, this distinction must have 
been recognised; and July 21 must long since have been 
acknowledged as the stated and regular date of the pheno- 
menon in the cyclical or calendar reckoning thereof at certain 
times, as much as July 20 at others. 

The next mistake under which the learned have hitherto 
laboured, who have undertaken to investigate the epoch of 
this period, is of a different kind from the preceding; and 
would have produced the same effect in misleading them, 
and in vitiating the conclusions at which they arrived, even 
if that had not existed. "There is nothing perhaps, which a 
chronologer at the present day would say was more certainly 
to be taken for granted, than the astronomical date of the 
heliacal rising of Sirius, for the latitude of Memphis in 
Egypt, so repeatedly determined by calculation; viz. July 20. 
There is nothing indeed, which they would say was more im- 
plieitly to be relied upon, than such astronomical dates in 
general. And yet there is not a single astronomical calcula- 
tion of this kind, which has ever been made beyond a certain 
point of time, by reckoning back from the present day, or 
ever shall be made, which has been or will be true without 
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a correction, amounting to a day; a correction which no 
astronomer has ever yet thought of applying to any such 
calculation hitherto instituted. 

We assert this without fear of contradiction ; after the 
explanation which has been given in the preceding part of 
our work of the necessity to which this correction is ulti- 
mately due ; i. e. because of the effect of the two great miracles 
of Scripture upon the measures of time, and in particular on 
the cycle of day and night, and on the Julian signs or ex- 
ponents by which every term in the uninterrupted represen- 
tation of that cycle requires to be constantly expressed. We 
have shewn that the joint effect of these two miracles was 
such that, after B. C. 672, every Julian date of every astro- 
nomical phenomenon, (saving only those of the moon,) dropt 
one day in terms on what it must otherwise have been. And 
this effect has never been undone. t exists at the present 
day. It is still attested, and by the date of every pheno- 
menon of the kind; even those with which we are most 
familiar. 

It follows that in going back with such dates, and with 
the phenomena attached to them, beyond this epoch of 
B. C. 672, they must be raised one day in terms, to make 
them agree with the truth. If then calculation, so carried 
beyond this point of time from the present day, determines 
the date of the heliacal rising of Sirius, at the supposed 
epoch of a Sothiacal period, to July 20, without correction ; 
it will now be understood that this is in reality July 21. It 
must be called July 21, and it must be treated as July 21; 
not as July 20. It makes no difference to the circum- 
stances of the phenomenon, in any other respect; as deter- 
minable to the first appearance of the star in the morning 
twilight. "The question is only whether this is in reality the 
morning twilight, July 20, or July 21. Calculation, without 
correction, answers July 20: calculation, properly corrected, 
answers July 21. "The difference is after all nominal. But, 
in the continuous reckoning of Julian terms, it is and must 
be a difference of a day. July 20 can never be the same 
thing as July 21, or vice versa, July 21 as July 20: and 
whichsoever of these is the proper Julian date of such and 
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such a phenomenon under such and such circumstances, the 
other cannot possibly be so too. 

This conclusion however being taken along with the other 
already established, that from the nature of the Sothiacal 
period itself it must have a double Julian date; it will follow 
that if these two Julian dates of origination after B. C. 672 
were July 20 and 21, (July 20 in the common years of the 
cycle of leap-year, July 21 in the leap-years of the cycle,) 
before B. C. 672 they must have been July 21 and 22; the 
former in the common years of the cycle, the latter in the 
leap-years. And this conclusion, we trust, will be found to 
be confirmed by the matter of fact and by extant proofs; 
which can leave no doubt concerning it. 


SzcrioN. VII.— On the true method of arriving at the epoch of 
ihe Sothiacal period, and on the true date of the period. 


'The conclusion at which we have arrived, that, whensoever 
the idea of the Sothiacal period was first conceived in Egypt, 
yet from the nature of the period itself it must have a double 
Julian date; is sufficient to unsettle the received opinion 
respecting the date of that one such period at least, which is 
supposed to have come to an end July 20 A. D. 139, and to 
have begun July 20 B. C. 1322.  Admitting the truth of the 
fact that its actual date A. D. 139 was July 20; we should 
still have to go back four years, (i.e. to A. D. 135,) to find 
the coordinate date, at the same time, July 21: and if we 
took into consideration the further fact that at the epoch of 
the period, B. C. 1322, so long before B.C. 672, July 20 
must be assumed as the same thing with July 21, and 
July 21 as the same with July 22; we should see that 
even July 21 A. D. 135 would not represent the true date of 
origination of the period. It would be one day in defect of 
the truth. 

But besides allthis, we must not omit to mention the 
most common mistake which learned men have hitherto made 
in the investigation of this point; and yet the most incon- 
sistent of all with the real state of the case, the most preju- 
dicial of all to the discovery of the truth; viz. that in all 
such ealeulations as these without exception, so far as we 
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know, they have made use of the simple Nabonassarian type 
of equable time, instead of that type of the same species of 
time, which we have found it necessary to distinguish from it 
by the name of the cyclical. Now to carry back this type 
without correction in the constant reckoning of equable time, 
beyond a certain point, is just the same thing as to carry 
back the simple Julian rule of reckoning which is in use at 
present, without correction, beyond a certain point also; yet 
as the perpetual standard and measure of true Julian time. 
Neither of these things is allowable. Neither can be done 
without leading to consequences seemingly true indeed in 
theory but utterly false in fact: and the longer this course is 
persisted in with either more and more false, more and more 
remote from the truth. "There is a limit which the simple 
Julian type of noctidiurnal and of annual time, carried back 
perpetually, cannot pass without immediately getting into 
error; and that limit is A. D. 225. "There is a limit too, which 
the simple Nabonassarian type of noctidiurnal and of annual 
time cannot pass without becoming erroneous also; and that 
limit is B. C. 728. 

The only consistent and unalterable type of Julian time, 
beyond A.D. 225, is the Julian type of our Fasti; itself 
merely the true Julian form of the natural type of the same 
thing perpetually: and the only invariable type of equable 
time, beyond B. C. 728, is the cyclical type of our Fasti too ; 
the ultimate prototype and standard of which is the simplest 
and most elementary of the natural measures of time them- 
selves, the noctidiurnal cycle, in the sense of the period of 24 
hours of mean time perpetually. "The Nabonassarian type of 
equable time was destined by nature to accompany this 
cyclical one, just as the Julian was to accompany the na- 
tural; but only as subordinate to it, only as dependent upon 
it, only as equated to it at a given time, and only as repre- 
senting it faithfully while that state of equation to it lasted. 
The true standard of equable annual time from the first was 
this cyclical type; as the true standard of Julian was the 
mean natural year: and the case is still the same as at first. 
The relation indeed of the two types, the cyclical and the 
Nabonassarian, to each other at present is fixed, and has 
been so ever since A.D. 225: but it should never be for- 
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gotten that it was not the cyclical which was fixed even 
then, in reference to the Nabonassarian, but the Nabonas-: 
sarian which was so in reference to the cyclical. 

Now this being the case; it must be evident that, even on 
the assumption that the true Julian epoch of the Sothiacal 
period was July 20, it could never be sufficient, in order to 
discover this epoch, to go back to the time when the first of 
the Nabonassarian Thoth was falling on July 20. "That point 
is easily determined, according to the simple law of the suc- 
cession of purely Nabonassarian and of purely Julian time in 
conjunction. t is neither earlier nor later than B. C. 1322, 
answering to sra cycliea 2685. But this is 575 years beyond 
the historical epoch of the sera of Nabonassar, B.C. 747, 
sera cyclica 3260; and 594 years further back than B. C. 728 
sra cyclica 3279, the fixed term which, as we have shewn, 
equable Nabonassarian time cannot pass, without requiring 
to be corrected and rectified by a perpetual reference to 
equable cyclical. | 

It signifies nothing then that, B. C. 1322, the first of the 
Nabonassarian Thoth, as our tables shew, was actually falling 
on July 20, according to the Julian rule, at midnight. "The 
real question is on what Julian term was the first of the 
cyclieal Thoth falling at the same time; that is, sra cyc. 2685? 
Our tables will answer, and answer truly, on July 15 at 
midnight, according to the Julian rule: not on July 20. 
This was the true Julian date of the true equable Thoth, 
sera cyc. 2685, 594 years before sra cyc. 3279 B. C. 738. 
There was also a Nabonassarian term which answered at this 
same time to this Julian date, as truly as this cyclical one. 
But it was not the first of the Nabonassarian Thoth ; but the 
first of the Nabonassarian Epagomense. 

In this manner, and by such reasoning as this, is the 
received Julian epoch of that Sothiacal period, which came to 
an end in A.D. 139, viz. B. C. 1322, convicted of being in 
error. And the extent of the error being the difference 
between July 20 and July 15, that is, five days; it is manifest 
that, assuming one day as equivalent to a recession or to an 
advance of four equable or four Julian years, we must go 
back £wenty years at least, (1. e. from B.C. 1322 to B.C. 1342,) 
in search of the true first year of the period. Now in this 
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year, which answers to zera cyclica 2665, we find the first of 
the cyclical Thoth, according to the Julian rule, falling on 
July 20 at midnight. But this is the leap-year of the cycle, 
peculiar to the period; in which the Julian epoch of origi- 
nation must be one day higher than in the common years. 
We must still go back then four years further at least, i. e. 
to B. C. 1346 sera cyclica 2661; when we find the first of the 
cyclical Thoth, according to the Julian rule as before, falling 
on July 21 at midnight. But we are also to take into account 
the facet that, at this point of time, so long anterior to 
B.C. 672, the epoch in the leap-years of the cycle, which 
after B. C. 672 was July 21, before that date must have been 
July 22. We must therefore go back another four years; 
i. e. from B. C. 1346 to B. C. 1350 xra cyclica 2657 : and here 
we shall at last find what we are in search of, (the true 
Julian date of origination of the Sothiacal period which came 
to an end A. D. 139,) in the true Julian date of the first of 
the cyclical Thoth sra cyclica 2657; viz. July 22 at mid- 
night according to the Julian rule, B. C. 1350. 

Having arrived at this conclusion, which we shall find to 
be confirmed by a variety of proofs hereafter, we shall pre- 
sent the reader with the only true scheme of the period 
itself, from this epoch of origination, Thoth l1 sra cyclica 
2657, July 22 B. C. 1350, down to its supposed termination, 
'Thoth 1 Nabon. 887, Mesore 29 :ra cyclica 4146, July 20 
A.D.139: a scheme which we shall exhibit in both the 
equable and the Julian notation of annual and of noctidi- 
urnal time perpetually, only distributed, for the sake of 
compendiousness, into a certain number of periods; which 
down to B. C. 728 are the same with the Julian periods of 
our Fasti, afterwards are periods of 120 Julian years, in the 
course of each of which the recession of equable time, (in 
the sense of Nabonassarian,) on Julian amounts to 30 days, 
or one equable month, perpetually ; and consequently a given 
Julian term, like July 21 or 20, rises 30 days in the equable 
style of noctidiurnal time, perpetually also. 
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SrEcrroN VIII. 


First Sothiacal period of the ancient Egyptians ; from B. C. 1350 to 4. D. 1355 
shewing the equable date of July 21 the epoch of origination, in the common years 
of the cycle of leap year of the period, first at the beginning of each of the periods 
of the Fasti, from B. C. 1348 to B. C. 728, secondly at the beginning of every 
period of 120 years, from B. C. 728 to 4. D. 135. 















































Year 
Periods | poa or | of the GEO Vna / asd Nabonasswran |, ]— 
e stan Reed Pre ee [| Printdne. | sees de c E 
Fasti. 

xxii 23 |1350| 265; Thoth .... 1| July 22 

i 25 |1348 | 2659 Thotfh .... r| — 2r 

xxii |ii 1 |1260| 2747 Thoth ....22| — 2t 

xxiv |iii 1 |r120, 2887 Phaophi ..26| — 21i 

xxv iv I 980 | 3027 Athyr ....30| — 2t 

xxvi |v I 868 | 3139 Chosac....27| — 21 
xxvii | vi I 728|3279| 20|Mecheir .. 1| — 2: | Mecheir .. r | July 21 
xxviii I 672|3335| 76|Mecheir ..13| — 20 | Mecheir ..14| — 20 
xxviii | vii 65 | 608|3399 | 140 | Mecheir ..29| — 20 | Mecheir ..30| — 20 
xxix | viii 48 | 488|3519 260 | Phamenoth 28| — 2o | Phamenoth 30| — 20 
Xrr [pu 53 368|23639|380| Pharmuthi 27 | — 20 | Pharmuthi 30| — 20 
xxxi |x 33 248|3789 | 500 | Pachon....26| — 20 | Pachon....30| — 20 
xxxii | xi I3 | 128[3879|620|Paüni ....25| — 20 |Paüni ....30| — 20 
xxxiii | xii 21 8|3999|740 | Epiphi....24| — 20 | Epiphi....30| — 20 

JEra | ZEra 
A.D. | cyc. | Nab. 

xxxiv | xiii |Year| 1 113 |4119|860 | Mesore....23| — 20 | Mesore....30| — 20 
23 | 33 135|4141/883 | Mesore....29| — 2r |Thoth .... 1| — 2I 
27 | 27 139 4145 | 887 | Mesore....29| — 20 | Thoth .... 1| — 20 














This scheme requires no additional explanation. lt is 
proper however to observe that though, after the first year 
of the period B. C. 1350, we assign only one Julian epoch, 
July 21, perpetually, there are in reality two all along, July 
232 and July 21; the former in the leap-years of the period 
the latter in the common. It is proper also to remind the 
reader, that the cycle of leap-year of this period anticipates 
on the Julian by six months. We have begun the scheme, 
digested as above, in the 7Aird year of the period, B. C. 1348, 
and in the second year of the Julian cycle of leap-year, (in 
which our own Julian periods also begin,) when the epoch of 
origination was necessari July 21. It is proper too to 
direct attention to the fact that at the beginning of the viith 
of these periods, B. C. 608, this date of origination drops 
from July 21 to July 20. "The proper date of this change 
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indeed was the 57th year of the vith period, B. C. 672; at 
which time, for the reason so often explained, as April 25 
dropt to April 24 and Mesore 10 to Mesore 9, so July 21 
dropt to July 20, and the corresponding equable date, in 
the Nabonassarian style, dropt from Mecheir 15 to Mecheir 
14, and in the cyclical from Mecheir 14 to Mecheir 13. 

Lastly, the stated dates of the period at first, July 22 and 
21, having thus finally become July 21 and 20; it is very 
observable that the true year, in which the first of the equa- 
ble Thoth (at this time the Nabonassarian) was returning 
to the Julian epoch of origination, July 21, under the same 
circumstances as at first, was A. D. 135, as our tables shew, 
not A. D. 139; and yet, July 20 being at this time as much 
the proper representative of the date of origination in the 
common years of the cycle as July 21 in the leap years ; it 
could not be said that even A. D. 139, Nab. 887, this first of 
'hoth was not still falling on the epoch of origination of the 
period. 

And yet this was the last year of which such a coincidence 
was possible. It is therefore something remarkable that 
the actual termination of the first period of this kind, and 
the actual commencement of the second, assigned by con- 
temporary testimony, should have been thus circumscribed. 
We cannot explain this by supposing the Egyptian priests to 
have made a mistake of four years in their reckoning of the 
period: we are much more inclined to believe that they 
chose to begin a new period four years later on purpose. 
The testimony of Apuleius may possibly throw some light 
on this point, if the proper time for considering it should 
ever arrive. 'l'he first year of this second period, so assumed, 
A. D. 139—140, is nearly coincident with the beginning of 
the reign of Antoninus Pius: and there is reason to conclude 
from the Milesian Fables of Apuleius that whether on this 
account, or for some other reason, some supposed great àzo- 
xarácracis, or return of things to their original relations, in 
bringing which about the Egyptian goddess Isis acted the 
principal part, actually coincided with this beginning of a 
new Sothiacal period, A. D. 139—140. 
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SzorroN IX.— On the absolute epoch of the Sothiacal period ; 
that is, whether there was ever more than one period, known 
to the Egyptians. 


The Sothiacal period then, which testimony thus shews to 
have come to an end July 20 A.D. 139, having thus also 
been shewn to have begun July 22 B. C. 1350; the question, 
which next suggests itself is whether this was the first 
period of that description ever known in Egypt? or whether 
we must go back another 1460 years at least to find the 
first actual period of the kind ? 

In answer to which question, we do not hesitate to declare 
it to be our opinion that the period, which really began 
July 22 B. C. 1350, was actually the first ever known to the 
Egyptians; and that to go back, as learned men have re- 
peatedly done, one more period or even two, to find the 
absolute epoch of such a period itself, would be worse than 
useless; because it would only take us so much further 
away from the truth. | 

No one can think of attaching the least importance to that 
pretended reckoning of periods of this description, either by 
themselves or as compounded with other periods, and along 
with them forming still larger cycles and complexes of time, 
by means of which the Egyptians imposed on the credulity 
of the ancients, and have very nearly, if not altogether, suc- 
ceeded in imposing on that of the moderns also; especially 
on that of those who have been willing to be so deceived, 
but unwilling to believe in Scripture. Dismissing these fa- 
bulous periods as unworthy of any serious notice, we shall 
endeavour to shew, at present, that the Sothiacal reckoning 
could not be traced historically, even by the Egyptians them- 
selves, further back than one such period; that the best in- 
formed among them knew of no more than one; and, when 
they spoke advisedly on such subjects, even /Aey never recog- 
nised more than one. Other proofs of the same thing may 
appear as we proceed; but this will suffice as a means of 
establishing it for the present. 
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SECTION X. Testimony of Theo Alezandrinus. 


M.. Biot! has quoted an extract from one of the MSS. in 
the national library at Paris, containing various works of 
Theo Alexandrinus, besides his commentary on Ptolemy and 
his ITpóxewpot kavóves ; from which fact M. Biot (reasonably 
as we think) infers that this particular passage also, found 
in the. same collection, whether expressly ascribed to him or 
not, in all probability is a fragment of his. It is certain that 
the date to which this passage is determined is sera Diocle- 
tiani 100, A. D. 383-384: and that, as we have seen k, is con- 
sistent with the age of 'Theo himself. 

The passage prescribes a rule for finding the date of the 
heliacal rising of Sirius i» the fixed or Alexandrine calendar 
of Egypt, but /hrough the equable or moveable one. We 
shall begin with producing it as we find it proposed by M. 
DBiot. 

IIepi Tíje ToU kvvós émiroMfjs vmóoevypa. 

"Emi ToU p' érovs AtokMgriavoU mepl Tíjs ToO kvrós émiroNiüs 
vz00e(ypuaros €évekev Aapflávouev rà àmó Mevédpecos &vos Tíjs Xj- 
Écos Abyoócrov: ÓuoU rà cvvayópeva érq axe. (1605.) ois éme- 
vpocÜeroüuerv rà áàmó rijs àpxíje AwokAgriavoO érg p'  yívovrat 
Ój.o0 éry axe (corr. aye) (1705). ro?rev Aapfárvopev vTÓ rérap- 
rov pépos, Ó éori vks. (4290.) robrows mpoo6érvres (zjuépas ? !) €, 
y(vovra, vAa. (481.) àzà roírev ü$eAóvres às róre rerpaernp(- 
6as otcas pB (102) Aowrüv ko. (21.) rà Aeízovra juépas Tk0. 
(829.) raóras àmóAvcov àzó O60, Oióvres ékáoro pmi Tnuépas 
X. (80.) ós eóp(okeo0a, rijv. émvroNy. ézl TÓ. AcokNgriavot "Emi 
Kk0'. (29.). ópo(es mote, él órovorymore xpóvov. 

This passage is evidently corrupt in other parts; but it 
does not appear to be so in the numbers specified by it, ex- 
cept in one instance, axe for ye: and these are the most 
important parts of it. With regard to its explanation, we 
have read M. Biot's; and it does not appear to us that he has 
altogether represented it rightly: but as it would take up 
too much time to institute a critical examination of his ac- 
count of it, we hope we shall be excused if we pass at once to 


i1 Recherches, sur plusieurs points de k Dissertation xii. ch. iv. sect. v. 
lAstronomie Égyptienne. Paris, 1823. — vol. ii. 461. 
8vo. p. 303. v. notes. "The MS. is de- l 'This is added conjecturall by 
scribed as No. 2390, and the passage is M. Biot. 1t does not appear to be 
found at folio 134. absolutely necessary. 
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what we ourselves consider to be the proper interpretation of 
the author's meaning. 

i. We must. begin with observing that the true date of the 
Alexandrine correction was August 30, B. C. 26; a fact which 
can be established by the testimony of Theo himself, as we 
trust to shew hereafter, and therefore could not be unknown 
to him : and this rule itself, when it comes to be understood, 
will prove that it was not. It is to be observed also that, 
before the introduction of the sra Diocletiani into Egypt, 
(an era properly attached to the fixed Egyptian calendar, 
i e. the Alexandrine,) A. D. 284, there was another sra in 
use in that country, the era Augusti, which bore date on 
Thoth 1, Nab. 719, August 31, B. C. 30"; and was more 
properly attached to the equable calendar. "This sra may be 
said to have ceased when that of Diocletian was introduced : 
and this is what our author means by the Afjfu Avyo?- 
crov, the cessation or disuse of the sra Augusti properly so 
called. 

ii. The calculation being proposed for the 100th year of 
the zra of Diocletian; this year began to bear date Thoth 1, 
August 30, A. D. 383: for the first year of the zera bore date 
Thoth 1, August 29, A. D. 284. 

iii. The date of the Alexandrine correction and of the first 
cycle of leap-year in that calendar being Thoth 1, August 30, 
B. C. 26; the date of the 103d leap-year, in the same calen- 
dar, was Thoth 1, August 30, A. D. 383: for 26 4-882— 408 
—102x4. "This is what our author means by the 102 rerpa- 
ergpióas (complete) of which he makes mention, from the 
date of the Alexandrine correction to the 100th year of Dio- 
cletian. 

iv. One cycle of leap-year in a Julian calendar being 
assumed to be equivalent to a recession of one day in the 
equable calendar, and, vice versa, a recession of one day in 
that to four years in the other; 431 days recession are — 
1724 Julian years: and these being supposed to have come 
to an end at the beginning of the hundredth year of the :era 
of Diocletian, A. D. 383, they must be supposed to have be- 
gun B. C. 1342: for 1724—382 —1342. Tt is manifest then 
that our author supposes 431 cycles of leap-years, and cycles 


m See the Introduction to our Tables. 
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complete; the last of which terminated A. D. 383, Diocle- 
tiani 100 Zneunte; and therefore the first began B. C. 18342. 

Now this is an important conclusion. It proves that he 
reckoned B. C. 1342 to have been the time when the 1st of 
'TThoth was falling on the date of the heliacal rising of Sirius, 
at the beginning of these 431 cycles of leap-years; just as 
Epiphi 29 was at the end. It proves consequently that he 
reckoned B. C. 1342 the true epoch of the Sothiacal period, 
dated from that coincidence of the first of 'lThoth with the 
heliacal rising of Sirius; and not B. C. 1322. 

And yet it may be made to appear that he was aware of 
this latter date also; though he did not consider it to be the 
truth. For he begins, as we perceive, with reckoning 1605 
years from the termination of the sra Augusti, or in other 
words, the beginning of the zra of Diocletian, (consequently 
from A. D. 284,) to what he calls the epoch of Menephres, 
the epoch of the sra of Menephres.  Subtract 289 from 
1605, and the remainder is 1322. It is evident then, on 
this principle, that this epoch of Menephres was nothing 
more or less than B.C. 1322; i. e. the commonly received 
date of the beginning of the same Sothiacal period which 
was commonly also believed to have come to an end in A. D. 
139. And yet it is clear that this author did not concur in 
the general opinion on that point; because he reckons back 
20 years further, (i. e. to B. C. 1342,) to find the true epoch 
of the period *. It is no objection that this king, whom he 
calls Menephres, (if it was a king whom he meant by that 


* [t is manifest, from his own words, that the author of the rule reck- 
oned 1705 years from this epoch of Menephres to the hundredth year of 
Diocletian: and that he took the fourth part of this sum, 426 years, as 
the number of cycles of the leap-year complete which entered into 1705 
years: but that the number of such cycles complete which he wanted was 
431, five more than. 426; for which reason he immediately after directs 
us to add five to 426; and then says the sum resulting is 431. This must 
be demonstrative that by this number five he meant something the same 
in general as by the number 426, to which they were to be added, just 
before, and as by the number 431, of which they made part, immediately 
after: that is, cycles of leap-year in every one of these cases alike; each 
of them equivalent to four years. M. Biot seems to have taken these five 
for so many simple days. 

T2 
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name,) appears no where, under that appellation at.least, 
either in the dynasties of Manetho, or in those which have 
been recovered from the monuments ; though such a name, it 
is said, has been discovered on one of the tombs at Thebes, as 
that of the father of Rameses or Ramses the Great. It would 
be no difficulty, in our opinion, even if this Menephres never 
had a real existence, (as we ourselves believe to have been 
actually the case,) but quite the contrary. The difficulty 
would be, were he truly a real historical character. But the 
question in this instance is merely about the epoch of the 
Sothiaecal period ; whether that was B.C. 1322, or 20 years 
earlier at least, B. C. 1342; and what the best informed of the 
Egyptians themselves thought concerning it. 

v. The first of 'Thoth, at the beginning of these 1724 years, 
or 431 cycles of leap-year, B. C. 1342, being supposed to 
have coincided with the stated date of the heliacal rising of 
Sirius, and thereby to have determined the beginning of a 
Sothiaeal period; it might be assumed that it would recede 
ever after on this stated date at the rate of one day for every 
four years; and therefore 431 days in all, from B. C. 1342 to 
Diocletiani 100, A. D. 383. 

But here it is necessary to take into account the fact that 
the first of 'Thoth itself was fixed, and rendered incapable of 
any further recession, by the Alexandrine correction, B. C. 26; 
at which time the recession on the date of origination, at the 
rate which has been supposed perpetually, was 329 days ex- 
actly; 1342 —26 being — 1316 or 329 cycles of leap-year 
complete. It is manifest then, under these circumstances, 
that to find the date of origination, that is the standing date 
of the heliacal rising of Sirius, at this point of time, we must 
reckon 329 days from the 1st of Thoth, B. C. 26; and that 
will bring us to Epiphi 29, B. C. 25 : and the first of 'Thoth 
having been fixed by the Alexandrine correction at this time, 
Epiphi 29 was fixed also: so that the stated date of the 
heliacal rising of Sirius, in the Alexandrine calendar, never 
could be any thing but Epiphi 29 ; the Julian date answering 
to which was July 28. It is evident too that this is the con- 
clusion to which the author of the rule himself comes at last: 
and therefore that he might have stopped here, if he had 
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thought proper; i.e. at the date of the Alexandrine cor- 
rection ; and his rule would still have done what he proposed 
to do by it, just the same. 

In reality however he supposes the recession of the first 
of Thoth on the epoch of origination, B.C. 1342, to have 
gone on in the same way, after B. C. 26, as before it, until it 
accumulated to the exact sum of 431 days: which would be 
the case at the end of 1724 years complete, A. D. 383, in the 
hundredth year of Diocletian ineunte. But at this time, he 
directs us to cast off 102 days from this sum at once; which 
reduces it to 329—7just what it was B. C. 26: and therefore 
brings out the date of the rising of. Sirius at last, 329 days 
after 'lThoth 1, Epiphi 29 the same as before*. "These 102 


* 'The calculation requires at last in strictness the 3oth Epiphi, not the 
29th: for 329 days, reckoned from 'Thoth ri exclusive, bring us to 
Epiphi 30, reckoned inclusively. If indeed the first of 'Thoth is included 
in these 329, the last will be Epiphi 29. But in this case the absolute in- 
terval between them must be only 328 days: and therefore the number of 
leap-years, answering to the number of days, would be one less than 329 
also. 

It is possible that the author of this Scholium, whosoever he was, had 
particular reasons for attaching the rising of Sirius to the Alexandrine 
Epiphi 29, July 23. "The latitude of Alexandria is more than a degree 
greater than that of Memphis: the latter being 30? 2' 4" N., the former 31? 
12 53. N. In the work above referred to, (p. 307, 308,) M. Biot assumes 
that a mean difference of 19 5', according to Ptolemy, would make a day's 
difference in the date of the heliacal rising of Sirius for different latitudes. 
Consequently if it was July 20 at Memphis, it would be July 2: at 
Alexandria; if July 21 or 22 at the former, it would be July 22 or 23 at 
the latter. 

The Scholiast on Aratus observes on verse 150 of the Phaenomena, 

Aí 0€ mov dc Taxvov keveal iaívovra, dpovpat 

jeAiov rà mpóra avvepxopévoio Aéovrv 
"Amrera, 0€ kai ÓcoAoyías évraü£a ó "Aparos rijv Tzjs kópgs ápmrayrv Ov, 
kai rÓv €v" Aibov yápov, év TQ Aéyew keveal dpovpav. abrijv "yàp etvat rovs kap- 
TOUS kal uyrépa Tiv nv. kai yàp map" Alyvmr(ows karà àv "Emi uijva, óre 
€y Acovrt yyiverat ó 7]ÀAcos, 7) Tije kóprs ápmrayr) reXetoUrat. 

À man must be possessed of peculiar sagacity for such discoveries, who 
should be able to divine from this passage of Aratus a mystical reference 
like this. It refers to nothing but a simple natural matter of fact; true 
every where in his time; certainly in Macedonia, and much more in 
Egypt ; viz. that by the time of the transit of Sol into Leo, (July 26 or 27,) 
the harvest was every where over. 1t is necessary to make this remark, 
lest it should be concluded from this Scholium that the ápzay) kópgs was 
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days are the amount of the recession in 408 years, or 102 
cycles of leap-years: and that is the number of years, from 
August 30 B.C. 26 the true date of the Alexandrine cor- 
rection, to August 30 A. D. 383 the 100th year of Diocletian 


ineunte *. 


celebrated in Egypt in Aratus' time on any stated day in the month 
Epiphi; coincident with the season of midsummer atleast. Yet we must 
conclude from it, that some time or other it was actually celebrated in 
Egypt; and in this month too, and at this time of the year. 

The month Epiphi in the Alexandrine calendar was peculiarly circum- 
stanced with respect to the solar ingresses. ts first Julian term was 
June 25 and its last July 24. Now if June 23 is reckoned the date of the 
ingress of the sun into Cancer, July 23 or 24 must be reckoned that of the 
ingress into Leo. The former of these was the original date of midsum- 
mer day in the Julian correction, B. C. 45; and it would still be reckoned 
so at the date of the Alexandrine correction, B. C. 26-25. 1f the áprmayr) 
kóprs, according to the Scholiast on Aratus, was actually attached to some 
day in Epiphi, and to some day in Leonton too: that day must have been 
one of these two; July 23 or 24, Epiphi 29 or 3o. So that, if it did not 
fall on the stated date of the rising of Sirius at Alexandria, it fell on the 
day after it. 

This feast of the ápzayr) kópys was most characteristic of Sicily, and of 
the rites of the Greeks of Sicily. It may be collected from Diodorus Si- 
culus, v. 4, that the feast of Proserpine in that island, which he too calls 
the karayay?, rs kópys, as the Scholiast calls it the ápzay7, was celebrated at 
that time of the year when the corn was ripe. Cf. also Plutarch's Life of 
Dion, lvi, from which we learn that the ko)pewa (another name for the 
same ceremony) lasted more than one day. We have seen' reason to con- 
clude that the date of this feast in the Syracusan calendar was the first 
decad of the month which coincided with July. B.C. 26-25, this month 
began July 16: and the last day of the first decad was July 25: and yet 
July 23 and 24, Epiphi 29 and 30, made part of this decad too. We can- 
not however'enter any further on the explanation of this point at present. 

* We believe that we have now explained every part of the rule in 
question, which requires explanation to make it intelligible: and even 
every part of the text of the rule, except what relates to the num- 
bers «d', fónnd in connection with the allusion to the 102 leap-years: 
Tàs róre reTpaerppiBas olas p'. Xowrüv ka'. rà Aeímovra fjépas Tk. 
In our opinion, the words Aocróv ««' have got out of their proper place, 
which was more probably before roórev AauBávouev vó réraprov pépos, ó 
€oT. vks. "The meaning at least is sufficiently clear: that 426 cycles of 
leap-years — only 1704 years ; one year less than 1705 years, and 21 years 
less than 1725. We should therefore perhaps read the first part of the 
passage, yivovrat ópoU €rg awre Xowrüv ka: the reference being to 1725, 
the number actually required from Diocletian 100, A. D. 383-384 to 
B. C. 1343-1342. 
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SEcTIoN XI.— Testimony of Clemens Alexandrinus. 


We meet with an allusion to the Sothiacal period in the 
Stromata of Clemens Alexandrinus also; on which too we 
may found the same inference, that he knew of no more than 
one period of that description, the date of which was capable 
of being historically assigned. His object, in this part of his 
work, is to demonstrate, from actual comparison of sacred 
with profane chronology, the much greater antiquity of the 
former. "Arc0ev oórv àzó Movoéos cvvayáycopev rijv ka0' "EA- 
Aqvas xpovoypadíar. àzó rs Moevoécos yevéceos ézi rijy €£ ALyó- 
«Tov "Iovóa(ev é£o8orv érg óyóojkovra: kal rà péxpu Tíjs reXevrijs 
a)üroU üAXa reocapákovra. yívera, 1) €£obos karà "lvaxov, po. Tíjs 
Zo0akíjs wepuó0ov éfeA0óvros àm Alyünrov MoUcéos Érect mpó- 
Tepov rpuakooío,s reacapákovra e ". 

This manner of alluding to the period absolutely, zpó Tis 
Eo0.akijs mepió0ov, is a clear intimation, in our opinion, that 
Clement of Alexandria knew of one period only so called ; 
which period began later than the Exodus at least. And if 
he did not know of more than one such, it would be hard to 
say which of his contemporaries did: for no one, either in his 
time or before his time, appears to have been more learned 
on all questions of that kind than this father; as his writings 
shew. 

With regard to the details of the computation which 
follow, we are not disposed to rest much on /hem; being 
persuaded that they cannot be more than generally in agree- 
ment with the truth. We may observe howéver that, in this 
part of his own work, Clemens had his eye on Tatian?, who 
also dates Moses xarà "Ivaxov, and 400 years before rà Tpoixá ; 
confirming his positions by proofs similar to these of Cle- 
mensP. Clemens too reckons it 400 years and upwards from 
Inachus to the Trojan wara: and from this war, to the first 
Olympiad, not only he and Tatian, but almost all the chro- 
nologers of old, suppose an interval of 407 years'. 

The first Olympiad being invariably dated B. C. 776, this 


n j, xxi. $ 136. p. 9r. 1. 26. P lix: lx : Jxi —lxiii: lxiv. cf. xlviii. 
o Contra Grecos, lx. 132. l. 1: lvii. q i. xxi. $ 102. p. 72. 1. 25. 
125. 9. (Oxoniz, 1700.) Cf. Eusebius, r [bid. $ 130. p. 87. 1. 28: 137, ids 
Prep. Evang. x. I1. 514—524. Clem. — p.92: 139. p. 93- 
Alex. Strom. i. xxi. $ ror, 102. 
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gives the time of Inachus, (and, if of Inachus, that of Moses 
also,) 807 years before; B.C.1588. "The date of the So- 
thiacal period 345 years later than this would be B.C. 1238 ; 
much below the truth: on which account, supposing the above 
numbers exact, we might not unreasonably suspect that 
instead of 345 years in the above passage of Clemens we 
ought to read 245 years. For this would make the date of 
the period B. C. 1338 ; only 12 years less than the true date, 
B. C. 1350, and only 16 more than the received one, B.C. 
1322. 

But the particulars of the interval from Moses and the 
. Exodus to the first Olympiad, actually given by him and 
stated as follows*, bring out a different result. 


Chronological summary, according to Clemens Alexandrinus, 
from Moses and Inachus to the first Olympiad. 


i From the Zrparrzyía of Moses, karà"Ivaxov, to the flood 
of Deucalion...karà Kpóremov (cf. $ 102) 40 gene- yr. 





rations (in error for 4 $ 102.) t - - - 133 
ii  Thence to the Idzi Dactyli : : IUE, 9». 44 
ii .. to the rape of Ganymede : - - 65 
iv .. to Perseus, Glaucus, and the Isthmian games 15 
v ..  tothe foundation of Troy - - - 34 
vi ..  tothe Argonautie expedition — - : - 
vii .. to Theseus and the Minotaur - - 2 "22 
vii — .. to the Seven against 'Thebes - - E IO 
ix ..  tothe Olympia of Hercules ézi IIeXor: - 
x 4. tothe expedition of the Amazons, and rape of 
Helen by "Theseus : : - e SB 
xi .. to £he apotheosis of Hercules - E à. E 
xii .. to the rape of Helen by Paris - - - 4 
453 
xii — ..  tothe capture of Troy - - - - * 
xiv  ..  tothe foundation of Lavinium - sco 
xv .. to the reign of Ascanius E - - - 8 
xvi  ..  tothe return of the Heraclidze : *5 Rand 
xvi  ..  tothe Olympia of Iphitus - - - 338 
417 





s Ibid. $ 136. p. 91. l. 26. sqq. cf. 8 — whole of the interval from Inachus to 
102. p. 72—108. p. 76: $ 117. p. 8o: the capture of Troy. See Eusebius, 
$ 130. p. 87. (Evangelica Prep. x. 11. 519. 15— 520. 

t Cf. Tatian, lix. 131. 4—15: lxi. 16.) from Tatian: and (x, 12. 526, 7. 
134. 12: 20 generations comprised the — from Clemens Alex. himself. 
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' The numbers which expressed the interval from the Raptus 
Helen: by Paris to the capture of Troy (xiii) are lost out of 
the text. Homer would authorize us to reckon this interval 
at 20 years ; and assuming it at 20 we get the entire interval 
from No. i. to xvii, both inclusive, 870-- 20—890 years; and 
therefore the Exodus, on this principle, B. C. 1666; the So- 
thiacal period, 345 years after, B. C. 1321. But though this 
result is remarkably near the commonly received date of 
this period, B. C. 1322, we cannot depend on the simple 
statement of the numbers in each of these instances. In the 
first instance of all we have been obliged to assume an error 
in the text of forty generations instead of four; which last, 
according to Clement's own estimate of /Aree generations in 
one hundred years, would suppose a period of 183 years. 
The only use which we propose to make of this testimony in 
general is to infer from it that Clemens too recognises only 
one Sothiacal period; the date of which also was 900 years 
and upwards later than the historical date of the Exodus. 
Consequently that he knew of only one; and that too com- 
paratively of recent date. 





CHAPTER III. 


On. the rise of the Fable of Osiris and Isis in Egypt ; and on 
the connection of the invention of that Fable with the Sothi- 
acal period. 





SxcrroN I.— Importance of the Sothiacal period àn this 
point of view. 


Tur conclusions at which we have now arrived; That there 
was never more than one Sothiacal period among the Egyp- 
tians, and this period that which is known to have come to 
an end in A. D. 139; "That this Sothiacal period itself was a 
Julian period and had a proper cycle of leap-year; That this 
was the same with the Alexandrine of later date; That it had 
a double Julian date, adapted to such a cycle, one for the 
leap-years, the other for the common years, of the cycle, the 
former originally July 22, eventually July 21, the latter at 


$ 
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first July 21, and at last July 20; 'That the true epoch of 
the period was consequently the time when this Julian term 
of July 22 was coinciding with the 1st of the cyclical Thoth, 
and both with the stated date of the heliacal rising of Sirius 
for the latitude of the ancient Heliopols in Egypt; "That 
this was the case only in B. C. 1350; 'That the true date of 
the period consequently was 28 years earlier than the com- 
monly received date B.C.1322: these conclusions may be 
considered to have been sufficiently well established ; and con- 
sequently, even had we no more still to say on these points, 
yet, so far as the Sothiacal period itself was concerned, little 
would now be necessary for its complete explanation. 

But the most important part of this subject still remains 
to be considered; and that is the question whether the So- 
thiacal period itself is not inseparably connected with some- 
thing else? whether the rise of the fable of Osiris and Isis 
in Egypt, the first introduction of the worship of these two, 
the principal divinities of the Egyptians, and the first institu- 
tion of the Isia, the chief festival in their calendar, and the 
first Sothiacal period of the Egyptians, are not all connected 
together? 'To these points must our attention be next di- 
rected. If this connection can be established, and neither 
the deification or worship of Osiris and Isis, nor the Isia, 
the most characteristic observance of the Egyptian calendar, 
can be shewn to be older in Egypt than the Sothiacal period ; 
if it can be proved that all came into existence at once; no 
one requires to be told how important such a conclusion is 
likely to be in other respects; how fatal to the extravagant 
pretensions which the Egyptians themselves have advanced 
in favour of the antiquity of their own Osiris, and of their 
own Isis; how subversive of the monumental chronology ; 
how totally incompatible with the schemes and systems of 
time which the misdirected learning of the present day has 
been sedulously labouring to build up on this fabulous basis 
of monumental dynasties, the oldest of which by its own 
admission is thousands of years younger than Osiris and 
Isis at least, and yet (if its own word is to be taken for its 
own truth) thousands of years older than B. C. 1350. 

And this being the ulterior consequence involved in the 
proof of this further conclusion; it is impossible to overrate 
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its importance with regard to the questions at issue between 
the monumental chronology of the Egyptians, and the chro- 
nology of Scripture; questions which, since the discovery of the 
key to the system of hieroglyphical writing, have almost exclu- 
sively engaged the attention of curious and inquisitive minds 
both in this country and abroad. With respect to these, 
while the good faith of the monumental testimony was im- 
plieitly taken for granted, it was easy to foresee that the 
judgment of sceptical and unscrupulous men would always 
decide (as in fact it has hitherto done) in favour of Egypt- 
ian antiquity, to the prejudice of Scripture. And yet 
even those, who could not be persuaded to give up their 
confidence in the truth of Scripture to any appearance of 
proof to the contrary, must always have been painfully at a 
loss to reconcile their unshaken conviction of that truth with 
the implicit admission of the monumental testimony as 
credible and trustworthy also. 'To such minds a plain and 
intelligible, as well as a direct and decisive, argument of the 
utter falsehood of the whole of this monumental system must 
bring unspeakable relief. And the argument which we hope 
to produce, with the Divine blessing on our endeavours, we 
trust will be found to be of this description ; plain and in- 
telhgible to the simplest understanding, but to the point and 
decisive also : an argument which proposes no middle course 
between proving every thing or proving nothing; and if it 
exposes the falsehood of this monumental system at all, will 
prove it to be £otally false; to be utterly without foundation ; 
to be a mere work of fraud and fiction ; the invention of 
artful, designing, and unprincipled men, who never intended 
any thing by it except to attai some end which could 
be attained only by perverting and misrepresenting the 
truth. 

If however this is the further purpose which we hope to 
serve by means of the inquiry on which we are about to 
enter, it is necessary that we should proceed deliberately. 
The first thing to be done is to produce the testimonies 
of antiquity to these two objects of the national worship 
among the Egyptians, Osiris and Isis, in general; and then 
to the Isia, in particular, the principal, if not the only, 
observance of the Egyptiàn calendar, of which any thing is 
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known at present, and always connected with the worship of 
these two divinities. 


SzcrroN II.—0O» the Osiris and Isis of the Egyptians. Testi- 
monies of antiquity. 

i. Tobs 9' ov kar". AtyvzTov àvÜpormovs ... àvafAévravras eis Tóv 
kóojuov ... VzoAa(detv eivau 0ío cos diüíovs re kal mpórovs, róv re 
ijAuov kal rij». oeXijvgr, àv róv u£v "Ooww Tijv 08 "Iow Óvopáca, 
àmó rwos érüpov reÜelogs ékarépows Tíjs Tpoowyopías ra/r:9s. j.e0- 
epumvevouévov yàp roorov,.. etwa, róv p» "Ocww m0Xvód0aA- 
por, K, T. À. ... Tüv 0€ sap ' EAAgot zaAauQv uÜoAóyov Twés Tv 
"Ocww Auvvcor ézovouá(ovot", kai Ee(ptov mapevüjuos ... rijv oe 
*Iow jue80eppvevouévgv eivau saXaiàv, reÜeuévgs rijs mpooryopías 
àzó ríjs diü(ov kal zaAatüs yevéoecos. képara 0 abri mepvriÜéaouw 
àmnó re Tíje Óyreos ;jv éxovca dqaívera, ka0' bv àv xpóvov $nápyn 
pqvoei)s, kal àmó Tíjs ka0tepepévns a)rij oós «ap Alyvmríous. 
rovrovus 0€ ro)s Ücovs )j(oravrau rTÓv oímavra kócopov Owtkeiv, 
rpéiovrás re kal at£ovras mávra rpuuepéow ópais V üopáro kuijoet 
rij Tepíobov àmapri(o?caus, Tjj T€ éapw; kal Oepw] kal xewie- 
pur. ! 

i. Tijv 0é rà» AlyvmsTíev duXocojíav eivai rowaórQv mep( re 
0cQv kal jsép Oikaiocóvns, páckew Te üpyiv p&v elvau rijv ÜAqv, 
€ira rà réocapa aro eia, é£ avríjs Quakpiütjvau, kai (QÀ rwa dmore- 
AeoOfvau. 0cobs 0 elvat T]Avov kal o'eXijvgv:. Tóv p£v "Ocoww rijv 8€ 
*Iow kaXovpérqr. aivírreac0a( re abro)s 0uá re kavÜápov xal pá- 
Kkorros xal Lépakos kal üAXer* ds $oo. Mave0ós év rfj TÓv dvot- 
kQrv 'Emwoufi, kai 'Exaratos év vj mpóry mepi ríjs Alyvmr(ov 
QiAocodíasY. 

ii. Tór yàp Baciéa kai kópiov "Ocwiv ó$0aAuQ kal ckijmrpo 
ypódovcw. eiva, 0€ kal robvopa, Óvepuveóovot moXvój0aApov, ós 
ToU pév os TÓ roX) 700 0€ t rüv ó$0aNuóv Alyvzría yAórT: jpá- 
Covros ?—T'jv 0 *Iow ovx érépav ríjs oeXijvgs. àmodaívovres, xal 
TOv àyaAuárer avríjs rà pv kepagQópa o0 ugvoeuoUs yeyovévac 
pupijpara, rois 0€ ueXavooróAows éudaívea0a, ràs kpóyreus kal ros 
TepioKuagpuoUs 5, K , T. À. 


" Cf. i. 13. (Diodorus Sic.) TÀ)» "Icuv kal Tbv "Ocipiw ?jNtov. elyaa kal 

W Cf. i. 12. 16. 26. ceMijvnv aot. 

X Diodorus Sic. i. 1r. Cf: Eusebius, Z Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, x. 
Prep. Evang. iii. 3: 189, seq. Cf. li, where he adds the symbol of the 


Y Diogenes Laertius, Proosmm. vii, hawk also; another mark of the sun. 
$. 1o. Cf. Theodoret, Gr:c. Aff. Cu- a [bid. lii. 
ratio, iii. 124. 8$ 44: Kal AliyómT:0: 5t 
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iv. Kal "Iew Alyózrio( àvri ToU Tiv ceMXüvgv, rjv ToU mavrós 
&épos épopoy " —'H 02 "Ious 77 AlyvsmTov devi) saxo a(patverat, 
rovréoriv 3j ceXjv^—Avrüs p£v "Octpis kal. Atóvvcos, éke(vy] 08 
EeMfjro re kal ^Ious, Aéyovres eivai. 

v. Idem sub diversis nominibus religionis effectus est apud 
ZEgyptios, cum Isis Osirin luget. nec in occulto est neque 
aliud esse Osirin quam solem, nec Isin aliud esse quam ter- 
ram ut diximus, naturamve rerum* — Hine est quod con- 
tinuatis uberibus corpus dez: omne densetur, quia terrz vel 
rerum nature altu nutritur universitas f. 

vi. Cum medio noctis spatio sub imagine somni 
Inachis ante torum pompa comitante suorum 
Aut stetit aut visa est. inerant lunaria fronti 


Cornua. 
* * * * 


Visa dea est movisse suas (et moverat) aras : 
Et templi tremuere fores, imitataque Lunam 
Cornua fulserunt, crepuitque sonabile sistrum hb. 

vii. Of the sun and moon : "Ev0ev rov xol koapokpáropas Ou 
ToÜro kai cuuárvropas épycov kai d$epeof(ovs kai kapmípovs kal 
&cTepápxas kal óeamóras kóaj.ov kal mvrroUs QóAakas kal puerijpas 
Tvpóervras kal óporpóqovs kal xpórvov 7rarépas àüQavárovs mpocayo- 

/ £T hj 1 2 ^ , /, /, ^ Le] 
peóe. ó "'Opde)s! év rois Ovuío:s àpópaci. cvyypoppa 0& Toro 
5 , k 
Opdoikóv*. 

viii. "Or. ol. Ailyimrtot éoéflovro 0cQy uáMorá Qqow "Ocwptv re 

Me. v ^ el ^ /, » 
kai lourv, rórv puérv &marvra Ogpiovpyetv vouí(ovres ei0eocí T€ kal 
, ^ hy eu ^ ^N ^ / / b 
àpiOj.ots Tjv VXqgv Ouakocjotüvra, ri]jy 0€ karápOovoár Te kai miaí- 
vovcav Ti]v rovrov Ogpuovpyíar àeváov (efjs óxerois àj.erpijrois !. 

ix. '"Ie:s?"*. àa(uovós éorw óvopa ruuopérvgs mapà Alyvmríow. 

, » Adm ers £t yv E em » s / 
licor yiíverat "lows 7) avr: yàp €oTi TJ] yj] .... àÀAXot ó€ Aéyovoiv 
[xd vu 5 ^ MEA T N 
(óri) atv: éoriv 7] I9, K, T. À. 

x. Isis autem est genius /Egypti, qui per sistri motum 
quod gerit in dextra Nili accessus recessusque significat: per 


b Lydus, De Mensibus, iii. 26. p. 44. i Cf. Orphica, Hymni, viii. *HAíov 
IE Ovulaua : ix. XeAfjvys Ovuíaua. Also ad 
€ Ibid. iv. 32. p. 70. l. 4. v. 381. p. 473 of the àAAwyopíou eis 
4 Dio, 1. 5; of Antony and Cleopatra, —'Hoío3ov. 
B. C. ar. k Eis Oeoyorvíav 'Hauó8ov &àAMq'yopíat. 
€ Macrobius, Saturnalia, i. xxi. 313. — ad v. 381. p. 471. 
Cf. et quse sequuntur. 1 Photius, Biblioth. Cod. 242.  Da- 
* í ]bid. i. xx. ad fin. p. 311. mascii Vita Isidori, p. 335. 1. 38. Cf. 
€ Ovid, Metamorph. ix. 685. Cod. 181. p. 126. 


h Ibid. 781. m Etymologicum M. 432. 
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situlam quam sinistra manu retinet ostendit adfluentiam om- 
nium lacunarum, id est fossarum, in quas Nilus stagnans 
recipiebatur. Isis autem lingua ZEgyptiorum est terra, quam 
Isin volunt esse". 

xl. Otro sap. Alyvnrio:s NetXov eivai Tóv "Oct "Icibt avvóvra 
7j] yil?, K, T. A — OL 0$ codórepor rv iepéov o) póvov róv NeiAor 
"Ocipw kaAotcw, ot? TvjGra riv ÓáAarcav, àAAà "Oct uv 
ázÀGs ümacar riv vypomoiv àpyiv kal Ojvajuv, airíav yevéceos 
kai ozépp.aros ovcíav vopitovres: 'Tvoóva 0€ züv T0 atxpgpóvP— 
O póvor 0€ róv NetXor àAAà mür bypóv àánAQs 'Oc(pibos àzoppol]v 
kaÀoüci kal rà» iepàv dei mpomojmeóe,. rÓ jOpetorv éml vigi] ro0 
0co0. kal 0pío [BaciXéa kal TO vóriov kA(ua ToO kócpov ypápovav 
kal ueÜepugveberat 70 Opíor zorwopós kal k(vgous mávrov, kai Doket 
yevvgruQ opio Tijv dou éowévar4a— Qs 0$ NetAov "Ocípibos 
àmoppoijv ores "Icibos apa yrjv €xovet kal vopítovow, o0 zücav 
aAX' zs ó NetAos émiatveu omeppaírov kai puyvópervos Y—NédOvr 
0€ kaAo0ct rijs yfjs rà éaxara kol zapópia, kal vNrajovra rijs 0aAár- 
79s" 00 kal reAevra(gv émovouá(ovot rijy. Nédvr, kal 'Tvàr. 08 
evroketr. Aéyovov'—De  Nilos: *Or 'Oc(pibos dzoppoijy. óvouá- 
Covci, (the Nile, as supposed to be lost, or absorbed in the 
Sea:) kal ÓpqvoOvres rv €v rois üpioTépots uépeot yevvóp.evov, év 
rois Ocftots füeupópevov, alv(rrovra, rijv. 700. Ne(Aov  reAevrijv kal 
$0opàr év rfj 0aXárrn ywopérqv. 

xi. T4» à àv peyiorgv re Da(uora T|ygvrat etvat kal peyloarqv 
oi ópriv àváyovcoi ra)rQv épxop.at épéov. émijv mpovgareóccot Ti) 
"Iovt, €, T. A — Ev vary yàp 0i] fj nóAt (Busiris) éeri uéywrov 
"Ictos ipóv: lópvra,. 0€ 7) mÓóAis abrq Tíjs Alyómrov év uéco TQ 
AéAra. "Lows 0é éori xarà Tijv. '"EAXrov yAQccav Agujrqp"— 
Qeo)s yàp 0i] oU rovs avro)s üzarres ópoíos Alyónrw céBovrat 
zÀi]v "Ioiós Te kal 'Ocípios, róv 09] Auórvoor etvau Aéyovoi W— 
"Oecwus 0é éor. Atóvvoos kar EAAd0a yAOcocar x. 

xii. Kal óuds €xacTot avrol áo Ta. €0 voju(ew Ookoüoww:  Al- 
O0.ómov piv oi Mepógr oikoüvres Aía kai Atóvvcor póvovs céflov- 
res* 'Apáflor bé riv Otparíav kal Aiórvcov, robvrovs pórovs: 


n Servius, ad 7Eneid. viii. 696. — Cf. r [bid. xxxviii. 


Isidore, Origg. viii. 11. 71. G. Varro, Ss Symposiaca, vii. Problema viii. 

De Lingua Lat. iv. 17. $2. Cf. De lside et Osiride, xxxii; 
9 Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, also p. 2-4 supra. 

xxxii. t Herodotus, ii. 40. 


P Ibid. xxxiii. u Ibid. 59. w Ibid. 42. 
q Ibid. xxxvi. X Ibid. 144: cf. 156. 145. iii. 97. 
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Alyósriot 0€ mávres u2v "Octpív re kal"lour Xatrai 98 '" A0qvàv: 
Navxparirau. 0$ o) máAa, dpfápevoi àvópacar (lege évópucav) 
Xápamuv Y. 

xiv. Tà» 02 zap' "EAAgct vaXoiQv jyu0oAóycv riwés TOv "Octpw 
Aióvvcor émorouá(ovci... Gv EbpuoNmos pév év rois Bakyikots 
éreoí Qyou 

"Aapodar) Auóvvcov €v ákriveaat mvpomóv: 
"Opdebs óé 

Tobveká pav kaXéovat cávgrá ve kai Atóvvaov ?., 
—kKai róv uiv "Ocwur pue0Üepuqgvevóuevov etvau Auóvvoor, rijv. 0€ 
"Iow éyywrrá Tos Aougrpav ?—Getva. óé act kol vópovs rijv 
?*Iouw ... 6410 kal rovs aAatovs" EAAqvas rjv Atjugyrpav Oeopodoópov 
óvouá(ew os TOv vópev mpOrov v)» avríjs reÜeuévov — AlLybnrtot 
pev yàp Aéyovsi rv re Ajugrparv kal Trjv lou Tijv avTjV €ivat, 
kal els Alyvmrov éveyketv mpórqv 10 onéppa C. 

XV. 'AAAà rafra pév Opota ros 070 TOv ErwikQv OcoXoyovpé- 
vois éoTí. kal yàp ékeirvou rÓ £v yórvuuorv mveüpa kai TpóQuuov 
Auóvvcor etva, Aéyovov. 7Ó mqkrukóv 0€ kal Owuperikóv "HpakAéa 
rÓ 0€ Dekruküv " Aupuovar Zjugrparv 08 kai Kópyv TO 0ià Tí]s yijs 
kal TQ» kapzGv Oijkor: IIoceióGva 0à 70 0ià vs 0aAárTQs. 

xvi. Liberum eundem apud 7Egyptios Osirin Harpocration 
industria hederatum argumentatur ...si et Leonis /Egyptii 
scripta evolves: prima Isis repertas spicas capite circumtulit, 
rem magis ventris. Plutarch tells us that in Egypt the 
ivy was sacred to Osiris; and that its Egyptian name was 
xevóatuis, 1. e. ovróv "Oc(pibosf. 

xvii. Bocis ... otov "Ocwpts, ó Aiórvoos "opà aiya (leg. 
AlyvmTíows). écart kal óvoua, góAecs otro Aeyop.érgs, kal ó NetAos$. 
—llós Aiyózrov év raórq lotos uéywrov ipóv. lópvrau O' év 
uécoo Tis Aly)mrov, év T9 AéAra. "Icus 0 éorl xarà rijv Tür 'EA- 
Avov yÀQocar 1) Aqnyirygph. 

xvii. Ka0óAov 0e mzoAMZ r(s éoT( Ouapovía mepl robrov TÀv 
0cQ»: rjv abri» yàp oi gév "lowr oi 0$ Ajugrpav oi 0€ Ocopodó- 


y Origen, Contra Celsum, v. 34. 
Opp. i. 603. D: cf. 37. 606. C D. 38. 
606 E: 607. A B. 

Z Diodorus Sic. i. 1r. Cf. iv. 1, and 
Macrobius, Saturnalia, i. 18. p. 301. 

& [bid. 13. Cf. 25. b Ibid. r4. 

c Ibid. v. 69. "This seems to have 
been Eudoxus' opinion also. See Plu- 
tarch, De Iside et Osiride, lxiv. Cf. 
also xxxiv, where Dionysos and Osi- 


ris are called the same; and again, 
xxvii: Kal^"Icuw TiÀv Ilepgcé$aocav, ós 
'Apxéuopos e(pnkev ó EbBoeis. 

d Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, xl. 

e Tertullian, De Corona Militis, 7: 
Opp. iv. 348. 

f De Iside et Osiride, xxxvii. 

£ Etymologicum M. 190. 

h Stephanus Byz. 240. Boócip:s. Cf. 
Herod. ii. 59. 


m 
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pov oi ü& XeXjvgv oi 0? "Hpar oi 0? mácaus Tas mpoowyopíaus 
óvopá(ovscw 7óv be "Ocipiw oi p&y. Eápamw oi 0€ Aiwvvcov oi 5e 
IlAoóreva oi 0e "Apjova Tiwés 06 Aía moÀAol 9é Tlàva vevopí- 
kaguv!, 

xix. Me primigeni Phryges Pessinunticam nominant 
deüm matrem: hine Autochthones Attici Cecropiam Mi- 
nervam : illinc fluctuantes Cyprii Paphiam Venerem : Cretes 
sagittiferi Dictynnam Dianam: Siculi trilingues Stygiam 
Proserpinam: Eleusinii vetustam deam Cererem: Junonem 
alii: alii Bellonam*: ali Hecaten: Rhamnusiam alii: et qui 
nascentis dei solis inchoantibus radis illustrantur ZEthio- 
pes, Ariique, priscaque doctrina pollentes /Egyptii czeremo- 
niis me prorsus proprii percolentes appellant vero nomine 
Reginam Isidem!. 

xx. Sic et Osiris, quod semper sepelitur et in vivido quze- 
ritur et cum gaudio invenitur, reciprocarum frugum et vivi- 
dorum elementorum et recidivi anni fidem argumentantur. 
sicut aridz et ardentis natur: sacramenta leones Mithre 
philosophantur m, 

XXi. Toiotrorv ydp rt kai zap. Alyvnríots ó (yroópevos kal àvev- 
purkópevos . . 0z0 rijs loi0os "Octs épdatver: that 1s, 0ià róv 
ywópevov ézl xpóvov rwà rv omeppárov karà yfjs àpavwpórn, 

xxii. Sed in his funeribus et luctibus, quse vere sunt 
funera quie facta sunt, quorum exstant hodie quoque reli- 
quie, (nam et sepulcrum Osiridis hodie in 7Egypto ést, et 
cremati corporis reliqui: cernuntur,) defensores eorum vo- 
lunt addere physicam rationem, frugum semina Osirim di- 
centes esse, Isin terram, Typhonem calorem. et quia matu- 
rate fruges calore ad vitam hominis colliguntur ... et rursus 
adpropinquante hyeme seminantur, hanc volunt esse mortem 
Osiridis cum fruges reddunt (corrige quxrunt vel supple 
lerra): inventionem vero, cum fruges geniali terrz fomento 
concepte nova rursus coeperint procreatione generari?. 

xxii. Oürce 06 kal rois ToAAoís kai doprikots émixewnjaopev, 


i Diodorus Sic. i. 25: cf. Strabo, x. — Cf. Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, liii. 
m 'ertullian, Contra Marcionem, i. 


iii. 
k Cf. Plutarch, Sulla, ix. xxvii: Ju. 13: Opp. i. 24. 


venal, vi. 510: Lactantius, i. 21. n Phornutus, cap. 28: De Cerere et 
! Apuleius, xi. 257. Cf. Gruter, Vesta: Opuscula Mythologica, p. 210. 
Ixxxiii. r1: Muratorius, xxiii. 5 : 9 Julius Firmicus Maternus, De Er- 


rore profanarum Religionum, cap. ii. 


ISIDI MVRIONVMAE. p. 6 
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e(re rats kaÜ' pav pera(golats ro) mepiéxovros «(re rais kapmóv 
^ ^ ^ 
yevécesc, kal omopaís kal àpórows xaípovoi, rà mepi roUs Üeovs 
/ ^ b , * b » 
roírOvs cuvoikeiotvres, kal Aéyovres 0ámreoÜ0a, puév rÓv "Ocoww 
e rd e a H [4 S 5 aM: ^ 
óre KpimreraL Ty yy oeuwpój.evos ó kapmós, a00.s 0 Gvaf)ioto0aL 
^ 
kai àvaQaívec0a. Óre AaoTijoeos àpy5g. Ou xal AéyeoO0au Tiv 
9 ? Li [14 /, / z el * 
Icw aic0opérgv Óórt kóet Tepidyrao0a, $vAakrüpiov €krm pmQvos 
€ / ^ i * M € , M ^ 
wcrapévov Qacodi, ríkrea0a, 0€ róv Apmokpárgv mepi rpomüs xet- 
pepwüs, àüreAij kal veapóv, év rots zpoav0o0ct kai mpo(3AaoTávovat: 
^ M ^ 3 n / P] * - / : ^ * 
0.0 kal $akGv avTQ $vouérov àmapyàs émupépovov ràs 0€ Aoxet- 
1 * 
ovs ?j.épas éoprá(ew perà riv €apujv louuepíavP—Tijv 08 "Iouw 
a ^ * 5 , , /, ^ € , 
perà riv TreAevrürv éf 'Ocípibos cvyyevouévov reketv 7Avrópqvov 
kal àcO0evij rois káre0er yvíois róv '"Apmokpárgr 3 — To e ríjs 
» ^ 
Icibos $vAakryüpiov 9 mepiámreo00. pv0oAoyo)ciw avriv éfepum- 
veiera, ovi) àAgüjs. vóv 0& 'Apmokpárqr obre O0cóv àreAi kal 
"n ^ ^ 
rjmiov ovre xeüpomóv rwà vopuaTéov ... (0 TQ orópart róv Üákrv- 
Aor xeu mpooke(uevov, éxepvO(as kai avomíjs oop[BoXor'. 


SrEcrioN III.— O». the Isia of the Egyptians. | General 
Testimonies. 

- ^ » 

1. Daci yàp vouí(pes Baciuebovra r$s Alyómrov rÓv "Octpww 
$70 Tvjóvos àvaeOtva. ro. àóeAd090, [Ba(ov kal àcefos Óvros 
üv OteAóvra T0 cÓja, ToU iovevÜOévros eis €£ kal eikoot pépr 6oÜüvat 

^ / € I / , / "^ 
TrGOr cvvemiüeuévov ékáoTo pepíóa, [BovAÓj,evov màvras p.eraoxeiv 
roÜ uócovs .. rijv 0€ "Iowwv àóeAdijv oocar 'Oocípibos kai yvvatka ... 
mávra rà uépr] ro9 aóparos mij» TOv albo(ov epeivs. 

Aiómep TOv Ücóv róv map avrois kaAXoDpuevov " AvovBw apeta- 
dyovgi kvrüs éxovra kedaAiv, épdatvovres órt awparoQóAa£ Tv 
Tür mepi TrÓv "Ocipw kal rijv "lowft. ér»tot 0€ dao Tíjs "loibos 

, N / D 4 b 50e b » 
mpornyovj.evovs Tro)s küvas kaÜ' Ov kaipóv é(wreu róv "Ocotpw TÀ T€ 
Onpía kal ToUs àmarvrüvras àme(pyew. ér( Ó. eüvoikQs Otakeusévovs 

py 
cv(greiv cpvouérvovs. 910 xal rois 'loe(ouw TpomopeóeoÓaL ToUs 
kÜrvas karà Tijv TojWT]v, rÀv karaüeifávrev ToÜro TÓ vópujiov 
p X nj ^ / á u 
euyuoivórrov ri]jy TaXaiàv TOO (Gov xápiw". 

1. Kal rabra pév Mérpiov eimeiv, ómov ye 0eós eüpiokerat .ep.e- 
Aucjévos ó kaAosp.evos "Octpis. o0 kal kar éros yívovrau reAeral 
€. 3 / UM / s «tp / aiv 
Gs AToAAv.évov kai eopuoKoj.évov kai karà uéAos (yrovuérov' obre 
yàp €i àmóAAvraL voetra, obre ei eüp(okerat Ocíkvvrat v. 


P Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, Ixv. — Osiride, xiv. xxxviii. lxi. 

q [b. xix. r [b. Ixviii. u Diodorus, i. 87. 

$ Diodorus Sic. i. 21. cf. 88. Ww Theophilus ad Autolycum, i. 14. 
t Cf. i. 18. 20: Plutarch, De Iside et — p. 38. 
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ii. /Egypti incolz....in sacris suis, qu:e mysteria vocant, 
addunt tragica funera et funesta calamitatis metuend: cer- 
tamina. incestum cum sorore adulteriumque aiunt commis- 
sum : et hoc facinus severis mariti animadversionibus vindi- 
catum. Isis soror est Osiris frater Typhon maritus. is cum 
comperisset Isidem uxorem incestis fratris cupiditatibus esse 
corruptam occidit Osirim artuatimque laceravit, et per omnes 
Nili fluminis ripas miseri corporis palpitantia membra pro- 
jecit. Isis repudiato Typhone ut et fratrem sepeliret et con- 
jugem adhibuit sibi Nepthen sororem sociam et Anubin vena- 
torem. cui ideo caninum caput impositum est, quia lacerati 
corporis partes artificilo canis vestigantis invenit. sic inven- 
tum Osirim Isis tradidit sepulturz ... 

Hc est Isiaci sacri summa. in adytis habent idolum Osi- 
ridis sepultum. hoc annuis luctibus plangunt. radunt capita 
.... tundunt pectus, lacerant lacertos, veterum vulnerum re- 
secant cicatrices, ut annuis luctibus in animis eorum fu- 
nestze | ac miserand:z necis exitium renascatur. et cum hzc 
certis diebus fecerint, tunc fingunt se lacerati corporis re- 
liquias reperire, et cum invenerint quasi sopitis luctibus 
gaudent .... 

Nolite annuis sacris quseerere funus alienum... o miser 
homo invenisse te nescio quid gaudes cum animam tuam ex 
istis sacris per annos singulos perdas. nihil illic invenis nisi 
simulacrum quod ipse posuisti, nisi quod iterum aut quzras 
aut lugeas. qusre potius spem salutis... et cum veram viam 
salutis inveneris gaude, et tunc erecta sermonis libertate 
proclama, Eóp5kauev Xvyxaípouev *—Populus ZEgypti invento 
Osiri dixit Eóprkapev EvyxaípopuevY. 

iv. Proserpinam raptam a Dite patre cum Ceres cum in- 
censis faculis per orbem terrarum requireret, per trivia eam 
vel quadrivia vocabat clamoribus. unde permansit in ejus 
sacris ut certis diebus per compita a matronis exerceatur 
ululatus: sicut in Isidis sacris, ubi est imitatio inventi Osy- 
ridis, quem dilaniatum a Typhone ejus fratre Isis per totum 
orbem requisisse narratur. Juvenalis, vi. 534: 

Plangentis populi currat derisor Anubis?. 


X Firmicus, ut supra, cap. ii. p. 2. Cf. Seneca, De Morte Claudii Cresaris, 
Y Scholiasta, ad Juvenal. viii. 29 : xiii. 3: Opp.iv: Athenagoras, Legatio, 
Exclamare libet populus quod clamat Osiri cap. xix. 


Invento. Z Servius, ad 7Eneid. iv. 609. 
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v. O pereuntám 

Adsertor divüm ! solus qui restituendos 

Vulcani Martisque dolos Venerisque peroras, 

Saturnique senis lapides Phoebique furores, 

Iliacee matris Megalesia, Bacchica Nysi, 

Isidis amissum semper plangentis Osirin 

Mimica vel ridenda suis sollemnia calvis2. 

vi. Myrépt uév pakápov peXerai Turqviót "Pet 

avAol kal rvzávov rrara'yol kai ÓrXvs ópaXos* 

"Ici8, 9" a? dapíg yovipous mrapà xeopaat Ne(Aov 

pacrevew otgTpouuv éóv móow áBpóv " Oatpuw . 
vii. Kozrós, zóAus. Aly?nrov, els z]v act riv "low àdikouérgv 
.Tórv"Octw Tv vióv àrva(qgreür a0o0cav 08 abróv Deo napáx0at 
rjv kópgr Tijv €avrás ékkÓya, map 0 xai Komrós Óvópaora. 7) 
TÓAÀws. éOc(kvvro Ó& kal Óó yAókapos rois émiómuolüoiw avTÓ0v mv- 
cTÓv TL 7px Qv mAíjÜos Ócov é£ àvÜpómov kejaAMis elkáca.c— Trjv 
9 "Icw alo0ouérgv ke(peo0at uev évraü0a ràv mAokápov €va, kai 
mzévÜuuov oToXiv üàrvaXafeiv, Ómov Ti] mÓAe. uéxpu vóv óvopa 
Kozró. érepou. Óé robvoua ow«uaívew otovra, orépgoir TÓ yàp 
&mocTepeiv kómrew Aéyovoid., 

viu. Morem lugendi quidam dicunt /Egyptios invenisse : 
eos enim primos Liberum quem Osyrim appellant a fratre 
Typhone per insidias interemptum atra veste luxisse*. 

ix. "Eopr/jj re map avrois ov0égua peAave(uov ?) mévOuos. üye- 
Tai, komero)s €xovca kal Opüvovs yvvaukOr émi Ocots àdQario- 
pévois, Gonep "EAAgow émvireAetra, mep( re IIepoedórgs ópmayiv 
kai rà Auvicov má09, kai 0ca áAXa ro.aUra Í—Kal xpóvos otOels 
uéxp. ToO mapórvros à7opaÓetv 7) mapavouijra( TL epi ToUS Ópyi- 
acpo)s TOv ÜceQv Émewev ovr Alyvmríovs obre Aí(Bvas oUre KeA- 
rovs ovre Ekífas ovr "lr0o?S8, K , T. À. 

x Oeo odoópov kaXée vapÜnkooópov Auvvaov, 
a7répua mroNopvgaov moAvovüpov EUfovAfos, 
àyvijv T ejiepóv re Míagv dpprrov ávaccav, 
ápceva kai vv Oupvr) Aóoeuov "Iakyov: 
€t T. €y 'EXevovos répm vná Ovóevri, 
€t re kal éy $pvyín aiv ugrépt pvarvuroAevets, 


2 Prudentius, Contra Symmachum, in the Red Sea. 


lib. i. 625. 4 Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, xiv. 
b Porphyry, Hep] 75s ék Aoyíev di- € Servius, ad /Eneid. xi. 287. 
Aocooías. Apud Euseb. Prep. Evang. f Dionysius Halic. ii. 19. De Roma- 
v. 7. 408. 5. nis. 
€ Etymologicum Magnum, p. 5oo. £ Ibid. vii. 7o. 


Komrós. Hence the "Icibos rpixouara,, 
G 2 
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jj Kónpo répmy avv éüareávo KvOepeíy, 
jj kal rvpodópois rreDio,s émrayyáNX eat àyvois 
civ ajj uxrpi cà pueXavgoópo "Iac aeuvij 
Alyómrov karà xeüpa civ apuQwróXown riÓdvais b. 

xi. Apis Peloponnesi proditus et in /Egypto Serapis nun- 
cupatus. ZEthiopicis solibus Isis furva, meoerens perditum 
filium et membratim conjugem laniatum i. 

xii. Consideremus si placet serummas infelicium deorum. 
Isis filium perdidit k— Isidis 7Egyptia sacra sunt, quatenus 
filium parvulum vel perdiderit vel invenerit. nam primo sa- 
cerdotes ejus deglabrato corpore sua pectora tundunt lamen- 
tantes, sicut ipsa cum perdidit fecerat. deinde puer produ- 
citur quasi inventus et in letitiam luctus ille mutatur. ideo 
Lucanus, 

Nunquamque satis qucesitus Osiris kk, 
hic est Osiris quem Serapim et Serapidem vulgus adpellat !. 

xii. Dispice Isidis ad hirundinem sistrum, et dispersis 
membris inanem tui Serapidis sive Osiridis tumulum. con- 
sidera denique sacra ipsa et mysteria. invenies exitus tri- 
stes fata et funera et luctus atque planctus miserorum de- 
orum. Isis perditum filium cum cynocephalo suo et calvis 
sacerdotibus luget plangit inquirit: et Isiaci miseri czdunt 
pectora et dolorem infelicissimse matris imitantur. mox in- 
vento parvulo gaudet Isis exsultant sacerdotes cynocephalus 
inventor gloriatur. nec desinunt annis omnibus vel perdere 
quod inveniant vel invenire quod perdant: ...... hsc tamen 
JEgyptia quondam nunc et sacra Romana sunt m, 


SrecmrioN IV.— Date of the Isia. 
Testimonies. 


i. Taóra 5? mpaxOtQva. Aéyovoiww éBOópy énl béka pmvós ' AObp, 
Hl a ^ WEE. L4 » » M ^ 
év Q TOv ckopmíov Ó Tos Ouéfeiwcwv, OyDoov éros kai eikooTÓD 
éketvo BaouXebovros "Ocípibos: évio 0€ BeBuokéva. $aciv abróv 
ov BeBaciAevkéva. xpóvov rocorov n. 

i. "E8óum éml 0éka rijv 'Ocípibos yevéo0at reXevri]jy Abyónrtot 
pvOoXoyo9cuv 9, &', T. À. 


h Orphica, Hymni, xlii. Míes 6vyl- 1 Lactantius, i. 21. 

aua. m Minucius Felix, xxi. 5. 
1 Arnobius, i. p. 20. n Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, xiii. 
k Lactantius, i. 17. cf. xlii. 


kk From Ovid, Metam. ix. 691. o Ibid. xlii. 
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LE *, , 
lil. 'H yàp Aeyopérn ká0ew£is els T1]. copóv '"Ocipibos P ovóév 
x 
&owev. dÀX 1) kpóvyuw Voaros kal àpavwpór. alvírreo0a4.. 000 umvós 
"A00p àpariOnva. róv "Ocww  Aéyovaur, Óóre TOv érgoíov àno- 
Aevróvrov marvrázaciw ó uév Netos bjmovooTeé( yvvoürau Ó& 7 

, , E n" ^ y ^ , € ^ ^ 

xopa, wukvvoj.érgs 0€ Tíjs vvkrOs a)feraw TO okóros, 7] 0€ TOU $o- 
^ / ^ ^ / " e € ^ ^ 
TÓs papaírvera, kai kpareira, Obrvapus' oi re iepets dAÀa re Opa 
^, M ^ € /, / 4 
ckvOpeà kai [3o0v O.&xpvcov iyuarío uéAav. fvcoívo mepigdAAov- 
res émi mévÓei ris 0€o00 Oewviovov (foürv yàp 'Oc(pibos elkóva 

S ir^ AN VA NO E € 7 3 A ere / , l 
kai yijv vopíQovciur) émi réocapas m4épas, àmó ríjs égOÓpms em 
0éka éieffjs. kal yàp rà mevOoópueva réocapa: mpàrov u&v ó Nei- 
Aos àmoAe(mov kal jmovoorQr: Oe)órepov 0€ rà (9ópewa mveipara 
karac(gevvóperva kopi05, TOv voríev émikparoórvrov' Tpírov 0é TO 
Tj» T"j4épav éAárrova y(veo0au. rijs vokrOs: émi müociw 7] Tí]s yis 
, Á, [:4 ^ ^ ^ , ^ 
àmoyünreocis, Qua Ty TOP dvrOvr wWuXOTqrL Tqvika)Ta. $vAXoppo- 
ojrTOr. 

"^ ^ *, 

Tjj 9 évvárg émi 0éka vvkrós émi ÜdXaccav kárewn, kai Tiv 

^ ^ b 
tepàv kíorqyv oi oToAoTal kal oi iepeis ékiépovot, xpvaobv évrós 
éxovcar kudórior* eis 0 mor(uov Aaj(8órvres VOaros éyxéovoi, kal 
yíverau. kpavyi TOv mapórvrev s eópguévov roU 'Ocípibos. eira 
yijv kápmuuov d$vpàci rQ Vari, kal cvpji(tavres àpój.ara kal Ov- 
piáp.ara TOÓDp moÀvTeAÓv àvamAárrovo, pQvoeibés àyaApárior* kal 
roüro cToÀ((ovoi kai kocojuoUctv, éj.paívovres Or, yijs ovoíav kal 
[A ^ N /, 

VOaros ro)s Üco)s roírovs vop(ovot a. 

iv. Kal zap' "EAAqoctw Opota, T0AÀAà yíverat mepi rÓv avrov Ópo0 
rL xpórvov ots Alyómrwo( ÓpGciv év Toig Óoíow. kal yàp 'AOfvnot 
rvQoreóovoiv ai yvvaikes év GeopodQopíows xapal kaÜ0jpervat kal 
Boworoi rà Tíjs 'Axaiüs péyapa kwoUciv, émax01j Tijv éoprijp ékeí- 
rqv óvouáQovres, ós Ouà riv Tíjs Kópus ká0o0ov év &xew Tíjs AWj- 

»y » » € M e M , /, ^ 
Murpos ovogs. éoTi. 0€ Ó pa]v oUros Tmepi mÀeudOa, o7ópuuos, Ov 
, ^ ^ 
A0)0p Alyónrww llvaveyuva 9 'AO0gvatou Bowroi 0€ Aapárpuov 
KaAovo T. 


SECTION V.—JDeductions from the above testimonies ; rule of 
the Isia. 


i. It 1s to be inferred from the preceding testimonies, that 
the Egyptian Isia were confined to one month of their calen- 
dar; that which was called Athyr. "There can be no doubt 
that Athyr was the third month in their calendar. "The 
stated month of the Egyptian Isia in after-times then was 


P Cf. De Iside et Osiride, xiii. q Ibid. xxxix. r Ibid. lxix. 
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the third in their calendar: and if it was the third in after- 
times it must have been so from the first. But if it was the 
third Egyptian month from the first; it must have been the 
third primitive month also from the first : between which and 
the Egyptian there never was any difference. We may take 
itfor granted then that the stated month of the Isia was 
always the third in their own calendar, and the third in the 
primitive calendar also. Consequently, if the Isia had really 
an historical date among the Egyptians; if they had not 
existed among them from time immemorial; we cannot hesi- 
tate to infer that they must have been purposely fixed to the 
third month, at the time when they came into being. 

ii. It is also to be inferred from the preceding testimonies, 
that, as the Isia were fixed to the third month, so they were 
fixed to the 17th day of this month. And we may argue from 
this fact as from the other, that, if they had an historical 
beginning among the Egyptians, when they were purposely 
attached to this one month they were purposely attached to 
this one day of this month. This conclusion is just as im- 
portant as the other, and there can. be no reasonable doubt 
concerning either; unless the Isia were really an observance, 
of the nature described above and proper to the Egyptians, 
which nevertheless never had a proper beginning. The name 
of this proper month of the Isia indeed, in after-times, was 
Athyr. Whether it had such a name before the institution 
of the Isia, is another question. It makes no difference to 
the inference for which we are contending, whether it had or 
not. Athyr was always the third month of the Egyptian 
calendar. An observance attached to the 17th of Athyr was 
necessarily attached to the 17th of the third month; and if 
it was ever so attached for the first time, it must have been 
on purpose: and this is all for which we are contending at 
present, 

ii. It is also to be inferred from the preceding testimonies, 
that the Isia began on the l7th of their proper month and 
lasted till the 20th ; that is, the first day of the Isia was the 
17th of their proper month, and the last was the 20th. Con- 
sequently they lasted four days in all. We learn this indeed 
only from the testimony of Plutarch; but Plutarch's testi- 
mony to the rule of the Egyptian Isia, in this particular, is 
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confirmed by what we had occasion to shew in a former part 
of our work*, of the rule of the Roman Isia, according to 
which those also lasted four days; and by the fact which we 
established at the same time, that the rule of the Roman 
Isia, when that ceremony was adopted in the Roman calen- 
dar, was taken directly from the rule of the Egyptian. If 
this was the actual rule of the Isia, A. D. 40—41, and in the 
time of Plutarch, we may take it for granted it was always 
S0; for there is no reason to suppose it ever varied.  Diony- 
sius of Halicarnassus does not hesitate to affirm that in their 
most characteristic observances and ceremonies, (of which 
the Isiaà were the most remarkable, the Egyptians had 
never made any change. But if this was always the rule, it 
must have been so from the first: and therefore, if the Isia 
had only an actual date and an historical beginning, they 
must have been purposely appointed to last four days and 
four days only; from the 17th to the 20th of their proper 
month. 

iv. It is also to be inferred from the preceding testimonies, 
that the Egyptian Isia were a ceremony of a mixed cha- 
racter; and that there were two parts or processes in this 
ceremony, one of them very different from the other. Our 
authorities indeed do not all agree in representing these dif- 
ferent parts alike, nor in specifying and describing the cir- 
cumstances of each alike; and we may perhaps have some- 
thing to say hereafter on this appearance of discrepancy 
among them, as well as in explanation of it. But no one can 
deny that they all agree in representing the Isia in general 
as not of an uniform character from first to last; but as 
beginning in one manner, and ending in another; as made 
up of two parts, so different from each other that both could 
not be entitled alike to the name of a feast; that for one 
part of their duration they were altogether of a mournful 
character, and for another altogether of a contrary one; that 
they began with commemorating some loss or some death, 
and ended with commemorating some recovery or some 
coming to life again; that the former, while it lasted, was an 
occasion of dejection and melancholy attested by every out- 
"ward expression of grief and despair; the latter, as soon as it 


5 Supra, Dissertation xii. ch. iv. sect. iii. vol. iii. 453. 
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began, was ushered in with a revulsion of feeling, was wel- 
comed and made known by every ebullition of transport and 
joy to which men are liable on the sudden recovery of any 
thing which they value, and of which they have been de- 
prived, and which they suppose themselves to have lost for 
ever. 

v. With regard to the date of the transition from one of 
these parts of the ceremony to the other, and from one of 
these states of feeling to the other; it is evident that it 
could not be collected from any of the preceding testimonies 
but that of Plutarch: and according to this it might be sup- 
posed at first sight to have been the 19th of the proper 
month. It appears at least, from the letter of his account, 
that the time in the ceremonial of the Isia, which imme- 
diately preceded the change in its character of which we are 
speaking, was the 19th of the month in the evening; when 
the priests and the sacred bull went in procession to the sea: 
and supposing the whole ceremonial to have lasted four days, 
beginning on the 17th at evening, (according to the primitive 
rule of the noctidiurnal cycle, and ending on the 21st at 
evening, (the close of the 20th, according to the same rule,) 
the 19th at evening would be the middle of the ceremony ; 
and the whole ceremony, on this principle, must have been 
equally divided between the two parts of which it consisted ; 
each of them lasting two days, reckoned according to the 
primitive rule. 

It cannot indeed be denied that the language of Plutarch 
in this part of his account is ambiguous: and that learned 
men have inferred from it that the actual date, in the cere- 
monial of the Isia, of the supposed discovery of Osiris, was 
the 19th of Athyr,"the third day of the ceremony itself. It 
is certain however, even from the testimony of Plutarch, that 
the Isia lasted four days. It is not less certain that the dis- 
covery of Osiris was the last part of the ceremony; that it 
was made on the /as£ day, and celebrated on /Aat day; and 
consequently only on one day. 1f the discovery then was 
really made on the 19th of the proper month, the last day 
of the Isia was the 19th of the proper month; and yet Plu- 
tarch himself attests that it was the 20th. We have seent 


t Supra, Diss. xii. ch. iv. sect. i. note. vol. iii. 445. 
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that, when the Romans for particular reasons commanded 
the performance of a sacrum Isidis B.C. 89—88, they took 
the date of the ceremony from the 20th of Athyr, as being 
the stated date of that part of the Isia which only it was 
consistent with the Roman gravity at that time, and with the 
principle on which they had acted till then, to adopt and 
sanction. It is clear then that there must be some misap- 
prehension of the true meaning of Plutarch's statement, in 
this respect, 1f it is collected from it that the date of the dis- 
covery of Osiris, and of the last day of the Isia, was the 19th 
of the month. 

In explanation however of his meaning, it is sufficient to 
observe that even the 20th of the month, according to the 
primitive or Egyptian rule, would begin on the 19th, accord- 
ing to the Julian; and it would be an obvious and natural 
mistake in one, who was not thinking of that distinction, to 
speak of the 20th of Athyr between sunset and midnight, 
according to one of these rules, as if it were the same with 
the 19th between sunset and midnight, according to the 
other. We reconcile Plutarch to himself if we suppose that 
this is what he has done in this instance; and that the 19th 
of Athyr, at night, of which he speaks here as if of the end of 
that day, is really the beginning of the 20th, according to 
the Egyptian rule of the beginning and the ending of every 
day. 

The date of this procession to the sea then, just before the 
discovery of Osiris, was the 20th of Athyr at sunset, or soon 
after. It took place therefore, exactly at the end of the 
third day of the ceremony, according to the Egyptian rule; 
and it ushered in that day in the ceremony which was 
intended both to change its character until then, and to 
conclude it; according to the same rule also. 1t is not to be 
supposed that this rule would be so strictly observed in any 
thing as in the ritual of the Isia: and since it thus appears 
that the last part of the ceremony, which first changed its 
character and made it such as properly to deserve the name 
of a festival, was beginning in the evening on the proper day ; 
this is sufficient to imply that the first part also must have 
done the same; and consequently that every day of the 
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ceremony from first to last must have been reckoned ac- 
cording to the primitive rule. 

We may conclude our observations on this subject, by 
summing up the substance of what we have been saying in 
the following propositions : 

i That the Egyptian Isia were confined to one month, 
the third in the order of the calendar, the month which is 
known to the learned by the name of Athyr. ii That the 
stated date of the Isia in this third month was the 17th; 
that is, they began on the 17th of this month. ii. That the 
Isia lasted four days, beginning on the 17th and ending on 
the 20th of this month. iv. That these four days were 
devoted to distinct parts or processes, both of which together 
made up the ceremonial of the Isia in general: that one 
of these parts commemorated the loss or the death of Osiris, 
the other his recovery or his coming to life again: that the 
first three days were devoted to the former, and the fourth 
day to the latter: that the first part of the Isia consequently 
was of a mournful, a melancholy, and funereal character, and 
in no sense of the term entitled to the name of a feast; the 
last part was of a totally different description, and such as 
properly to be called a festival or holiday. Lastly, that all 
this was of annual occurrence; repeated once every year and 
in the due course of things; but never more than once, nor 
ever that once except at the proper time. 


SEcriIoN VI.—dü. Personal character of Osiris and Isis, or 
what was denoted by each, and what was the relation of one 
to the other. 


Again, with respect to the personal character of Osiris and 
Isis respectively, and with regard to the relation of one of 
these characters to the other; it must be inferred from the 
preceding testimonies i. That the Egyptian Osiris, according 
to one construction and to one explanation of his personal 
character, was a type of the sun; and the Egyptian Isis, 
in the corresponding view and construction of her personal 
character, was a type of the moon. ii. That the Egyptian 
Osiris, according to another conception of his personal cha- 
racter, was a type of the Nile; and the Egyptian Isis, in her 
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corresponding relation to Osiris, was a type of the land of 
Egypt. ii. That the Egyptian Osiris, according to a third 
idea and representation of his personal character, was only 
another name for the Grecian Dionysos; and the Egyptian 
Isis, as the correlative of Osiris in that capacity, was only 
another name for the Grecian Demeter. 

These three representations of the personal character of 
Osiris, and of the corresponding character of Isis, comprise 
the substance of all which is to be found in the statements 
above produced; i.e. in the testimony of antiquity to each 
of these points: and it is clear from each of these alike, that, 
whatsoever was the true nature of either of these concep- 
tions in itself, it was inseparably connected with the other. 
The personal expression of the one found its proper correla- 
tive in the personal expression of the other; the idea of 
Osiris implied the idea of Isis, and vice versa. It was im- 
possible to separate the Egyptian Osiris from the Egyptian 
Isis, or the Egyptian Isis from the Egyptian Osiris; any 
more than the moon from the sun, or the land of Egypt 
from the Nile, or, according to the habitual association of 
such ideas and of such persons in the minds and apprehen- 
sions of the Greeks, the Hellenic Demeter from the Hellenic 
Dionysos. 

With regard to this last view and construction of these two 
characters in particular, to say that Osiris was the Egyptian 
conception of the Hellenic Dionysos, and Isis the Egyptian 
expression of the Hellenic Demeter, might be true or not; 
and yet, in any case, it would be only to shift the question : 
for the problem would still have to be solved, what was to 
be understood by the Hellenic Dionysos, and what by the 
Hellenic Demeter, both in themselves, and in relation to 
each other? "The time may come when it may be necessary 
for us to attempt the solution of this problem also: but 
until then it must be reserved. All that we shall say in re- 
ference to it at present is that the Greeks did not mistake 
nor misrepresent either the personal character of the Egyp- 
tian Osiris and of the Egyptian Isis, or their personal rela- 
tion to each other, in concluding the one to be only another 
conception of their own Dionysos, and the other another 
conception of their own Demeter ; and among those who so 
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represent them we may reckon Herodotus, the oldest of our 
Grecian authorities ; and one of the best informed too. But 
we must also observe that it would have been strange indeed 
had they been mistaken ; since, when the truth comes to be 
known in reference to this subject, it turns out to be actu- 
ally the case that the first idea of the Hellenie Demeter was 
borrowed from that of the Egyptian Isis, and the first con- 
ception of the Hellenie Dionysos from that of the Egyptian 
Osiris; with this difference only, that both the idea and the 
name of their own Demeter were derived by the Greeks for 
themselves from the Egyptian Isis; the idea and the name 
of their Dionysos were borrowed from the Egyptian Osiris, 
but not first by the Greeks, nor for themselves. "They came 
to the Greeks from another quarter. And it is in our power, 
by means of the information still discoverable on that point, 
to define and to specify both the quarter from which, and 
the time a£ which, and the person £hrough whom, this con- 
ception of the Egyptian Osiris in the derivative form of Dio- 
nysos was first introduced among the Greeks. 

With regard to the other two views and explanations of 
these characters, and of their relation to one another; it 
cannot be denied that Osiris, as the type of the Nile, and 
Isis, as the type of the land of Egypt, would be eminently 
Egyptian in the conception, and peculiarly well adapted one 
to the other. Nor could we undertake to say that this was 
not an actual construction of these characters and an actual 
view of their proper relation to each other; which might be 
the first to suggest itself to the popular apprehension, and 
might be the most currently received among the Egyptians 
of antiquity. Some of our testimonies are express to the 
point that between Osiris and the Nile, and between Isis 
and the land of Egypt, the common people, (and even the 
more learned and better informed,) made no distinction. t 
is impossible therefore to reject this particular construction, 
and this particular explanation, of these characters and of 
these relations, as one which was never entertained and 
never proposed; nor on good grounds too. We should ob- 
ject to it merely as supposed to be the only probable, much 
less the only possible, view which could be taken of them. 
The character of Osiris and the correlative character of Isis 
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admitted of being contemplated in many points of view; 
founded however on the same idea at bottom, and with a 
principle of agreement running through all such modifica- 
tions of the same conception, which made one of them all. 
That which we have just mentioned was one of these; as 
obvious and as natural, as any: nor are we at liberty to 
doubt whether it was actually received among the Egyptians 
or not. And yet even this was not the only possible con- 
struction of these characters and of these relations; nor even 
the first and the proper one. 

The third construction and third explanation of both then, 
viz. that which identified Osiris with the sun, and Isis with 
the moon, would seem to be the only one left; if the testi- 
mony of antiquity at least has rightly defined these charac- 
ters and these relations at all. lf three constructions and 
three explanations of these characters and these relations 
are all which have been left upon record; either all must be 
alike true in general, or this one must be the truth in par- 
ticular. In our opinion indeed, the former is the real state 
of the case; that each of these constructions and explana- 
tions is true in itself, but none of them to the exclusion of 
the other two. "We do not hesitate therefore to say that 
this third construction and this third explanation is as just 
and as real as either of the other two; as just in itself and 
with respect to the foundation on which it rested, and as 
real in point of fact, or as an actual conception of these cha- 
racters and of their relation to each other. But we have 
observed of the other two, that one of them was certainly a 
derivative or borrowed conception of each; and the other 
was not necessarily a primary and original one. It remains 
to be considered with respect to this third construction and 
third explanation, whether that too is to be resolved into 
any thing else, or whether, in point of fact, it is not both 
prior to the other two, and ultimately the source of each. 


SEgcmioN VII.—On» the first and original form of the Polythe- 
ism of antiquity, and on the worship of the sun and the moon 
in particular. 

The history of idolatry both in the Bible and out of the 

Bible, and the history of mythology in connection with ido- 

latry every where, demonstrates the fact that though the 
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first objects of worship, distinct from the one true God, 
(whose essence has nothing in common with the material 
creation,) were universally derived from the visible world 
and from the objects of sense; they were taken at first not 
from the earth but from the heavens: so that the conclusion 
arrived at by those, who have investigated this subject most 
carefully, that the oldest form of idolatry discoverable among 
mankind is Zabseanism, or the worship of the host of hea- 
ven, is true in point of fact; and is confirmed both by the 
testimony of Scripture, contemporary with the origin of this 
first and earliest form of idolatry itself, and by the testimony 
of human history. 

And yet it is very necessary that a distinction should be 
made on this point, to which, as it appears to us, sufficient 
attention has not been paid; viz. That the first objects of 
forbidden worship were not taken indiscriminately from the 
heavens themselves ; nor from every thing perceptible in the 
heavens. Men had merely to lift up their eyes to the hea- 
vens to see that there was only one object discoverable there 
by day, which was calculated to impress them of itself with 
the idea of divine, or to which they could of their own ac- 
cord transfer the name and attributes of divinity ; viz. the 
sun: and only one object perceptible by night, exhibiting 
the appearance of divine and excellent, in comparison of any 
thing else equally beautiful and equally glorious which 
could be seen in the sky besides. "The sun we say is the 
only sensible object, possessed of a nature which might be 
mistaken for divine, discoverable in the heavens by day; 
and the moon is the only such object discoverable there by 
night. 'The stars are sensible objects, as well as the sun 
and the moon; and objects discoverable in the heavens, and 
beautiful and glorious objects also: but they are no where 
visible by day, and they appear to shine only by permission 
of the moon at night; only to retain and to exhibit their 
proper beauty and brightness in proportion as the moon, for 
the time, withdraws and suppresses her own. "The sun and 
the moon too were every where perceived, and every where 
felt, to be directly connected with the earth; and with the 
being and well-being of every thing in and upon the earth. 
Between themselves and the stars, from their own wants, 
their own instincts, and their own convictions, men were no 
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where conscious of any such connection from the first, nor 
in the nature of things could be, any more than at present ; 
and it was long before they imagined it; for astrology, pro- 
perly so called, howsoever generally received, and howsoever 
widely diffused among mankind, in the course of time, com- 
paratively speaking was of late introduction : and whatsoever 
the power and influence with which it ultimately invested 
the stars, there is no proof that it was any where actually in 
existence, not even among the Chaldeans, until long after 
the first appearance of the oldest species of false religion, in 
that form of Zabzanism of which we are speaking. "The sun 
and the moon too were evidently related one to the other; 
the former as a superior or primary, the latter as an inferior 
or secondary, being of the same order and of the same nature 
in general. It was always known, (it must have been easy 
at least to perceive, that by some secret and mysterious 
sympathy, or through some fatal and inevitable necessity, 
even the moon was dependent on the sun; the moon was 
subordinate to the sun: and that her proper share of a com- 
mon nature, (however superior to every thing else,) the ex- 
ternal or sensible tokens of the divinity which she possessed 
in common with the sun, and the consequent power of good 
or of harm to any thing else, inseparable from the Divine 
nature, which she possessed along with the sun, were de- 
rived to her from the sun. "The association of the sun and 
the moon, in the common apprehension of divine, above any 
thing in external nature besides, was the most natural ima- 
ginable; yet of the former as the superior, and of the latter 
as the subordinate, principle even in the divinity itself. And 
when the idea of the distinction of sex, even in the Divine 
nature, had once come to be introduced, it is easy to see that 
the sun must every where be regarded as the proper type of 
the masculine, the moon as that of the feminine, principle in 
the same Divine nature; and yet the one be as necessarily 
associated with the other in the Divine nature, as the per- 
sonal distinction of the male with that of the female in the 
same general idea of human nature. 

The prosecution of our own work (the subject of which is 
properly the history of time and of its civil measures among 
mankind from first to last) has forced upon us the consider- 
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ation of another subject, which at first sight would appear to 
have had very little connection with the proper business of our 
own work, that of the Rise of Idolatry and of False Religion ; 
the course which the polytheism of antiquity appears to have 
run; the form which it first assumed ; the modifications and 
changes which it experienced ; the amalgamation of its dif- 
ferent systems one with another; until at last it seemed to 
be stript of what was before its most striking and most dis- 
tinctive peculiarity, its very multiplicity itself— and to be 
every where reducible to the same simple and abstract con- 
ception, in which it first took its rise; that, viz., of two prin- 
ciples, or of two persons, in the same divine nature in general, 
one of them summing up and comprehending in itself all the 
masculine conceptions of the deity which had been any where 
realized, the other, all the feminine: the former every where 
identified at last with the sun, and the latter with the moon. 
For this is exactly that state in which the polytheism of 
antiquity was found de facto by the Christian religion on its 
first appearance; and exactly that view of its nature in gene- 
ral, and of the relation of one part of this system to another 
in particular, which was inculcated by the different schools 
of philosophy both at this very time and long after it also. 
This subject, we say, has been forced on our own consi- 
deration by the proper business of our work. For howsoever 
improbable it may appear « priori, it is nevertheless true, 
and we hope in due time to lay the proofs of its truth be- 
fore our readers themselves, that nothing is so closely con- 
nected with the rise and progress of polytheism, as the his- 
tory of time and of the civil calendar. "There is scarcely a 
correction of the primitive form of the calendar, after a cer- 
tain point of time, which is not found to be associated with a 
particular phasis of this system, of which it serves ever after 
as the constant memorial and the standing witness; and 
more extraordinary disclosures of this kind have yet to be 
made, than we could venture to state at present without the 
necessary accompaniment of the proofs of their truth. 

The first conception then which mankind appear to have 
formed of an object of worship, (distinct from their proper 
Creator and Lord,) for these, and for similar, reasons which 
might be assigned, was derived from the sun and the moon ; 
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the former the most glorious of the heavenly luminaries dis- 
coverable by day, the latter the most illustrious and remark- 
able which could be perceived by night. "These two they 
associated together as the proper representatives of the Di- 
vine nature, and as each possessed of that nature alike; but 
each in its proper relation to the other, and each in its pro- 
per proportion in comparison of the other; the one as the 
type of the masculine, the other as that of the feminine, prin- 
ciple in the same Divine nature itself. And while they made 
both superior to every thing else, they made one of them 
dependent upon and subordinate to the other. And though 
they established from the first the closest and most indis- 
soluble connection between them, it was after all only the 
union of a common nature through distinct sexes and in 
distinct persons; in which priority and precedence must be 
given to the masculine and active over the feminine and 
passive principle, the former typifed by the sun, the latter 
by the moon. 

Such was the beginning of the polytheism of old; and 
such the unmixed and simple form which it at first assumed. 
The statements of antiquity are true, which represent the 
case accordingly; that the first objects of adoration among 
mankind every where, as soon as they ceased to recognise 
the one true object of worship, were the sun and the moon ; 
and next to them, as a certain number or class of the stars 
in contradistinction to the rest, and as more closely con- 
nected with their own earth, or more easily believed to be so, 
than the rest of the stars in general—the planets. "The tes- 
timony of the calendar confirms these statements, and every 
where ascertains the fact that the first and simplest con- 
ception of the supreme principle was that of a Being in 
which there was a distinction of persons, and a distinction of 
sexes, analogous to that which exists in human nature also ; 
but not a distinction of nature, except what might be implied in 
this distinction of sex itself. And to this no name was given 
originally, but one which was taken from the necessary and 
inherent relation of a nature, confessedly divine and superior, 
to every thing created, and therefore inferior and dependent; 
the name of king, as applied to the masculine, and that of 
queen, as applied to the feminine, person in this community 
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of the divine essence ; a name varying according to the 
different language of each calendar, but in each instance 
meaning the same thing, and designating the same person ; 
and that person, in one of these cases, the sun, and in the 
other, the moon; the former the king, the latter the queen 
absolutely, or the former the king of heaven, the latter the 
queen of heaven, in particular. Such was the meaning of 
Baal, or Bel, or Belus, or Deuneus, as predicated of the former, - 
and that of Beltis, Urania, Coelestis, or the like, applied to 
the latter. 

Now though we do not say that this is what is really to 
be understood by the Egyptian Osiris and by the Egyptian 
Isis respectively, viz. the sun, under the name of the one, 
and the moon, under that of the other; yet neither do we say 
that what is truly to be understood by either is independent 
of this, and is not ultimately to be traced up to it. "The con- 
ceptions of which we are speaking were much older than these 
Egyptian ones of Osiris and Isis. "lhey were of a nature to 
admit of enlargement and extension in various ways; and 
they were calculated « priori to issue out at last in a form 
and a shape very different in appearance from that which 
they had assumed at first. 

In its original and simplest conception, the idea of the 
principle of divinity, even as symbolized and represented to 
the senses by its most appropriate type, the sun, differed 
lttle (if at all) from that of an invisible, secret, and mys- 
terious influence, diffused through all nature, animate and 
inanimate alike, fillmg all space, and every where present, 
every where active, and in every thing, and at once; yet sen- 
sibly, or tangibly, or visibly in nothing; the anima mundi in 
short, attested by its constant effects and operations, yet not 
to be detected in any other way. 'To which unseen and mys- 
terious principle, from this view of its nature and its relation 
to every thing else, the ancient Egyptians seem to have 
given the appropriate name of Amoun ; which in their lan- 
guage is said to have had the sense of invisible and inscruta- 
ble": and that too even while recognising the sun as its 
proper type or symbol, through the affix of -ra to this name 


u crap: De Iside et Osiride, ix. Iamblichus, De Mysteriis, sect. viii. cap. iii. 
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of Amoun, (Amoun-ra;) for Ra, or Phre, it is agreed, was 
the Egyptian name for the sun v. 

But in the course of time the same conception found a 
different expression ; and one more level to the apprehensions 
of those who were conversant only with sensible objects. It 
assumed the anthropomorphous character. It became God in 
the form of man or of woman; retaining the essential superi- 
ority of the Divine nature, yet endued with human organs ; 
and what was still more extraordinary, and at first sight even 
inconsistent, subjected to human passions and infirmities, 
or to passions and infirmities resembling human. From this 
time forward, those conceptions of the Divine nature which 
had discovered their first types only in the heavens, and only 
in the sun and in the moon, with no distinction in that 
nature, like what exists in the human, but that of person 
and that of sex, were no longer confined to the circle of the 
heavens, but were brought down to the earth: yet still as 
attached to their first expressions and to their first represen- 
tatives the sun and the moon. But the sun and the moon 
were now no longer the types of an abstract and unseen 
principle, pervading all nature, yet distinct from it: they 
were this nature itself no longer distinguishable from the 
principle of divinity within it. "They were this principle of 
unseen life and energy, in its material and visible form ; the 
abstract conception of animal and sensible and vegetable 
nature, summed up in its first principles. [It was still how- 
ever the first conceptions of divinity, and their appropriate 
types, which were thus brought down to the level of sense; 
and were thus identified at last with external and material 
nature. [1t was still the sun and the moon, the king and 
the queen of heaven, which were now contemplated in a 
new point of view, yet without any change in their relation 
to each other. And now, as was naturally to be expected 
from such an amplification (or rather corruption) of the first 
and simple conception of the Divine nature as this, the 
inferlor, feminine, or passive principle in this common nature 
found its appropriate expression in the earth, and from the 
moon was transferred to the earth; while the superior, the 


w Egyptian Antiquities inthe British — sect. vi. A. viii. p. 387. Cf. i. p. 369; 
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masculine, and active one, without losing its proper relation 
to the other, continued to be still represented by the sun. 
For there was nothing in nature distinct from the sun, to 
which this idea could be transferred without prejudice to the 
relation of the sun to the system of the universe in general, 
as the source of light and life, and the centre of motion and 
activity ; but the moon, even retaining its proper relation to 
the sun, was predisposed to pass into the earth. 

Upon this principle, it is not difficult to comprehend that 
Osiris and Isis among the Egyptians might be neither 
altogether distinct from the sun and the moon, nor yet 
absolutely the same with them; that Osiris might denote 
the sun, and Isis the earth ; Osiris might represent the Nile, 
and Isis the land of Egypt; and yet Osiris might be ulti- 
mately resolvable into the sun, and Isis into the moon. 
These are only enlargements of the same idea; transitions 
from one step in a certain process to another. "The later 
conceptions imply the earlier: but all such secondary de- 
velopements of a common idea are to be explained only by 
their relation to the primary; which in this case is simply 
that of the sun and the moon, associated in a common divine 
nature; each as the individual representation of a different 
person, and of a different principle, but only in that common 
nature which necessarily united them to each other, while it 
opposed them to every thing else of an inferior nature, as 
the king and the queen of the universe to the rest of the 
universe itself. 

It eould not therefore be false to represent Osiris as the 
sun and Isis as the moon ; or Osiris as the sun and Isis as 
the earth, or Osiris as the Nile and Isis as the land of 
Egypt; as our different testimonies have been found to 
represent them. And yet the particular point of view in 
which each of these characters is to be regarded, both in 
itself and in relation to the other, is not, in our opinion, 
exactly represented in any of them. "There was something 
in the true view of these characters and of these relations, to 
which none of the above testimonies has distinctly alluded ; 
yet of which the more profound and philosophical of the 
ancients were nevertheless aware, and which they have left 
us the means of discovering from their testimony itself. And 
to the explanation of this we shall now proceed. 
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SECTION VIII.—0O» the true explanation of the personal cha- 
racter, and the relation to each other, of Osiris and. Isis. 
i. Osiris and Isis the types of the Cereal powers of nature. 


The first apprehension of the truth on this particular 
point is derivable from those allusions of antiquity, in which 
it is implied that Osiris and Isis among the Egyptians, in 
addition to any other view of their personal character, and 
of their proper relation to each other and to every thing else, 
must have been regarded as the great Cereal Powers or 
Principles, to whose influence the being and well-being of 
vegetable life in particular were supposed to be due; that 
these were the first to create, or to discover and bring to 
light, the fruits of the ground and of trees: that corn 
and wine, and the other productions of vegetable nature, 
which are ultimately the sustenance and support of animal 
life also, were first bestowed on mankind by them, or were 
first pointed out and made known for the benefit of mankind 
by them. 


i. Primus aratra manu sollerti fecit Osiris, 

Et teneram ferro sollicitavit humum. . 

Primus inexperte conmisit semina terree, 
Pomaque non notis legit ab arboribus. - 

Hic docuit teneram palis adjungere vitem, 
Hic viridem dura cadere falce comam. 

Illi jucundos primum matura sapores 
Expressa incultis uva dedit pedibusx. 


i. 'Eyó "le(s eipu 7j Bac(usca máongs xópas...éyó elu ] 
zpóry kapmór àvÜpeyrois ebpoüca".—Ilpóror pér yàp ma)0at (Tóv 
"Ocwuw kal rijv ^Iow) rrjs àAAgAoQayías T0 TOv àvÜpónov yévos, 
e)poóongs pev "loi00s TÓv r€ ToU zvpo0 kal Tíjs kpiÜfjs kapzóv . .. TOU 
96 'Ocípi0os émiwogcapévov rijv Toóroev karepyacíav rÓv kapmdv 
...paprüpuor 0€ dépovou Tíjs eüpéceos TOv eippuévov kapmdv TÓ 
Typotj|.evor Tap avrois éé àpxaícov vópuporv. éri yàp kai vüv karà 

N N b! , , , / h.: , , 
Tür Üepioóv, roUs pórovs àjmÜévras oráxvs Oévras rovs àvOpó- 
, /, ^ ^ ^ " , ^ " 

qiovs, kómreo0au motor o0 0páyparos, kal Tijv 1oww àvakaActo0a. 
kal roÜro mpárreww àmovépovras rw]v Ti] Óeo rÀv ebpnuévov, karà 
Tür éf àpxijs rüjs eüpéoecs kawpóv. map évíaus 0€ TÓp móAeov kal 


X Tibullus, i. vii. 29. y Diodorus Sic, i. 27. 
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rois "Iceíois év v5] oun uerà rÓv áAAov épeo0a. kal svOpévas 
mvpàv kai kpiàv, àrouvquóvevya rQv e£ àpxtis Ti] 0eQ duXoréxvos 
eipeÜévrov?. 

iii. Baci etovra 9 "Ociwpw Alyvzr(ovs piv eb0vs àmópov [üov 
kal OpuóOovs àmaAAdfa,, kapmoós re Oc(favra kal vópovs OÓcyevov 
abrois kal 0co)s Oc(£avra ruuQv* Üoreporv 0? yfjv mücav T)epotj.evov 
émeA0eir" éAáxyiora. u&v ÓnAov OenfBévra, meiUot à& ros mAeíorovs 
kal Aóyo pier" qfjs máa ns kal govatkfjs ÓeXyopévovs pocayóp.evov 
60ev "EAAQot 0ófat Atovóso Tv avróv civa*. 

iv. "Ocetpis. ó kal. Auóvvcos perà "Iou0os rijs aüro0 yvvaós Tí 
kal Anpugrpos kaXovpérgs kai oTparoü mA€(aTov perà povotkQr kal 
a)Aór mepujpxyero, ri]jy yeopyíarv kal $vrovpylíav Oibdcker  O0ev 
abrórv Kal Atvvcov ékáAecav ós eóperijy $vrovpy(as* rijv 02 "TIatv 
Adjgrpar ós rà Tíjs yfjs óepovuérqv kal yeopy(av Guá£acav". 

v. Tages sulcis emicuit et ritum statim gentis superümque 
monstravit. Ammon apparuit cum cornibus arietinis et 
vestimento lanitio, ac sitientibus undam fontis exhibuit. quid 
loquar eos, qui primi mortalibus usum rerum majoraque 
commoda prsebuerunt? ut vitem Dionysius apud "Thebas, 
Osiris apud /Egyptios haustum vini usumque comperiens, 
frumentum Isis in 7Egypto, Triptolemus apud Atticos, do- 
cuere; eademque Isis lini usum sementemque monstravitc. 


SrcrroN IX.—ii. Osiris and Isis the types of the generative 
powers of nature. 


We have not yet however attained to the true view of the 
personal character of Osiris and Isis, and of their actual re- 
lations to each other. The first clear and distinct per- 
ception of these things will be conveyed by the following 
passage of Plutarch, which we have purposely reserved for 
the last: 

"H yàp *loí(s éari pv T0 Tíjs $íceos OfAv kal Oekrwóv àmáans 
yevéoeos, ka0à ri0qvi) kal mavóexis $70 ToU IlAárevos, 90 0€ TOv 
TOÀAÓr, jyvpurvvj.os KékAgrau, 0uà TÓ mácas Uimó roU Aóyov Tpeso- 
pero popoàs 0éxeo0at kal i0éas. éxei 08 asppvrov épwra ro mpó- 
TOV kal kvpuerárov mávrov, 0 ràyaÜQ ravrórv éori, kükeivo T00ei 
kal Oudkev Tijv 0 €x ToU kako0 $eiyer kai óuoÜelra j.otpav*. üj.potv 


z Diodorus Sic. i. r4. b Tzetzes, ad Hesiod. Opp. et Dies 
a Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, xiii. 32. 
Cf. Diodorus, i. 17, 18. c Marcianus Capella, ii. 39. 
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pip o0ca xópa kal ÜXr, pémovca 0? àei mpós TO (BéArtov e£ éavrijs, 
kal mopéxovoa yevvüv ékcí(ve kol karacme(pew eis éavrijv ümop- 
poías kai ópoiórgras, ais xaípeu kai yéynÜe, kvickopuéry kal v70- 
mWuwmAapérg rr» yevéceov. elkOv yáp éorw oboías év ÜAg jJ 
yéveots, kal ulpa. ro8 óvros TÓ ywópervov d. 

In its primary meaning this view of the personal character 
and of the reciprocal relations in question is purely meta- 
physical, and agreeable to that which would be taken of 
them in the philosophical system of Plato; which resolved 
every thing into matter and form, 5j $45 and rà ey. Ac- 
cording to this view Osiris was the type of the latter, Isis 
that of the former; Isis was matter, Osiris was form ; Isis at 
least was the passive subject, endued with the capacity of 
form; Osiris was the active and plastic principle, by whose 
agency all kinds of form were impressed upon it. But the 
true meaning of this representation, refined and abstract 
and metaphysical as it is, translated into popular language 
and brought down to the level of common sense, every one 
must perceive to be neither more nor less than this: "That 
the Egyptian Osiris and the Egyptian Isis, in their respective 
personal and individual characters, and in their reciprocal 
relations to each other, were the true types of the masculine 
and the feminine principle throughout universal nature. 
The most careful consideration which we have been able to 
bestow on this Egyptian fable and on all its circumstances, 
and the most particular comparison of it with every cognate 
fable of antiquity, (founded in the same ideas as this, and 
differing from it only in accidental circumstances,) which we 
have been able to institute, have left us no alternative but 
that of coming to /Ais conclusion: That, according to the 
original view of these two characters, and of their proper 
relation to each other, which must have been taken by the 
first authors of the fable, they were regarded, selected, and 
proposed as the types of the productive powers of universal 
nature; as the active and the passive principles concerned 
in the same natural process, by which life is bestowed, and 
propagated, and perpetuated both in the vegetable and in the 
animal kingdom of nature, and wheresoever it has existence ; 
the masculine and the feminine powers, each of them alike 


4 De Iside et Osiride, liii. cf. lviii. Ixxix. 
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concerned in the process, and neither of them capable of 
contributing any thing towards it independent of and with- 
out the other; the active and the masculine being repre- 
sented by Osiris, the passive and the feminine by Isis. 

In coming to this conclusion respecting the character and 
relations of these celebrated conceptions of Egyptian my- 
thology, we believe that we have at last attained to the only 
just and consistent, the only adequate and complete, view of 
each. "They were consequently neither the sun and the 
moon, nor the sun and the earth, nor the Nile and the land 
of Egypt, in the abstract ; nor yet independent of those ideas, 
but something originally derivable from them, and ultimately 
resolvable into them again. "They were the natural powers 
of generation and production, the agents and instruments in 
a process, which begins in the vegetable and even in the 
material world, but is propagated upwards, and is consum- 
mated, and attains to its most perfect and complete effect, 
in the animal and sensible; and in which two things only 
are concerned, an active principle and a passive; neither of 
them, according to the views and conceptions of such things 
which must have been formed by the first authors of a the- 
ology and of a cosmogony like this, to be considered inde- 
pendent of the sun and the moon in general, or, in /Aeir 
individual case, of the Nile and of the land of Egypt in 
partieular, and yet neither of them to be regarded as abso- 
lutely the same with them. 

The simple and unmixed construction of these two my- 
thological characters, in which we have found ourselves 
compelled to acquiesce finally, is that of the representatives 
of these generative powers of nature; of the two agents 
equally concerned in the universal work of production and 
reproduction. And we might argue, even from the histo- 
rical or traditional circumstances of the fable, (as far as 
they can be depended on,) that they must have been so 
essentially the types of these powers, and so inseparably 
connected with this process, in the opinion of the authors of 
the fable themselves, that the first effect of their agency 
and cooperation, in subserviency to this process and in their 
proper relation to each other, took place even before they 
were born: Arueris or Horus the elder, (the Horus or Apollo 
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of the Greeks,) as the Egyptians designated the son of Osiris 
and Isis, according to the fable having been the fruit of their 
intercourse even in their mother's wombe. 

In our opinion however the strongest and clearest proof of 
the truth of the explanation of these characters, and of their 
proper relation to each other, which we have just given, is 
an unquestionable matter of fact ; as old as the first concep- 
tion of such characters, and the first invention of the fable 
connected with them: which fact is the consecration of the 
PnuarLvus; the natural instrument of the process of which 
we have been speaking, and the external and visible symbol 
thereof also. It cannot be necessary to prove that to con- 
secrate the organ of generation was to deify the generative 
powers; and to associate this symbol with the mysteries of 
Osiris and Isis was to recognise Osiris and Isis as the mysti- 
cal types of those powers. 

Now, though we would not undertake to maintain that 
this fable of the Egyptians, as reported by Diodorus and 
Plutarch and by others of the ancients, has been handed 
down exactly as it proceeded from its original authors ; yet 
thus much may be confidently asserted concerning it ; That 
the supposed destruction of Osiris by Typhon made a part of 
the fable from the first; and the supposed dispersion of the 
fragments of his body by Typhon also, and the supposed 
search after those fragments, instituted by Isis, and the sup- 
posed recovery of all at last, but one, made a part of the 
fable from the first. And that this one part of the body of 
Osiris, which once belonged to it as much as the rest, but 
was never again recovered after being once disposed of in a 
certain manner by Typhon, nor ever restored to it again; 
was this particular member, the natural instrument of the 
process of generation and production; may be taken for 
granted also. Why indeed this one, of all the members 
which make a part of the human body, should have been so 
lost to the body of Osiris, as never to have been restored to 
it again, or so disposed of by his enemy Typhon, as never 
to be found again; these are different questions; to which 
answers might very possibly be returned, shewing that the 
authors of the fable had probably their reasons for each of 


* Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, xii. liv. 
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these suppositions ; were we concerned at present with the 
reasons of those suppositions, and not simply with a matter 
of fact, that of the supposed loss of this one member to the 
body of Osiris, so as never to be restored to it again ; and 
that of what was done to compensate for its loss and to 
supply its place ever after. 

Now it is agreed upon all hands, and it appears from the 
fable itself, that the expedient adopted for this purpose was 
the substitution, instead of this lost member, of the likeness 
or symbol of this member, which is known in Greek by the 
name of Phallus, though its Egyptian name we are told was 
Hanf. We may have occasion to collect the testimonies of an- 
tiquity to the consecration of the Phallus, in connection with 
a different calendar; and therefore we shall not digress to do 
so at present: but we refer our readers to two of these testi- 
monies, which are the most important for our present purpose, 
and abundantly sufficient too ; that of Diodorus and that of 
Plutarch? : from each of which it plainly appears that the 
consecration of the Phallus was the appointment of Isis her- 
self, to supply the place of this lost member of the body of 
Osiris, and to receive the honours, due to that, in its stead. 

There can be no doubt then that, as the loss of this mem- 
ber, so the substitution of the Phallus for it, made part of 
the fable from the first: and that this substitution of the 
Phallus, in the room of this member, was its consecration ; 
and that each was as old as the origin of the fable and the 
institution of the Isia themselves. And when we consider 
that this eonsecration is expressly attributed to Isis, (the 
only surviving member of the common relation which she 
had shared with Osiris before his supposed death,) we can- 
not have a stronger proof than this fact supplies, of the 
nature of that relation in which both she and Osiris had 
previously stood to each other; that of the two correlative 
principles in the common work and process, of which such 
an emblem as this was both the natural instrument before, 
and the most appropriate symbol ever after. 

It cannot, we apprehend, admit of a question in the opi- 


f Bunsen, i. sect. iv. C. 301. note 196: € Diodorus Sic. i. 21, 22. 88 : iv. 6: 
cf. Wilkinson, second series, ii. xv. Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, xviii. xii. 
283. xxxvi. li. 
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nion of any person possessed of common sense ; that, where- 
soever the Phallus was set up and treated as sacred, there 
the natural powers of generation and production were re- 
cognised, and even deified, in their grossest and plainest 
form. "The testimony of antiquity is unanimous that this 
abomination was first conceived, and first realized, in Egypt : 
that the worship of the Phallus, and the sanction of every 
impurity to which it ultimately led, and to which it could 
not fail to lead, under the name of religion, took its rise in 
Egypt. Other nations adopted the same symbol, and con- 
secrated it with the same cloke of religion, and commemor- 
ated it with the same impurities; but they only followed 
the example of the Egyptians, and only imitated the prac- 
tice of the Egyptians. 

The fable of Osiris and Isis however demonstrates that 
even in Egypt the worship of the Phallus was first con- 
nected with that fable: it was engrafted upon that fable, 
and it grew out of it. "The recognition and worship of Osiris 
and Isis, as divine, in Egypt, and the recognition and deifi- 
cation of the Phallus also, were not only contemporaneous 
in point of fact, but kindred in meaning and import too. 
There was no difference between them, except what there 
must necessarily be between a sign of any kind, and that 
which is signified by it. 'The inference from such a con- 
nection as that of the Phallus with the conception of Osiris 
and Isis is inevitable; that whatsoever the philosophers of 
old might think or say in explanation of this connection, 
and in what manner soever they might endeavour to gloss 
over and palliate the grossness of the simple truth, and 
whatsoever the modern philosophical admirers of ancient 
Egypt may think or may say about it also; the Egyptian 
Osiris and the Egyptian Isis, according to the view and con- 
struction of their proper character, and of their proper re- 
lation to each other, conceived and proposed by the original 
authors of the fable, were neither more nor less than per- 
sonifications of the two natural powers of generation, fecun- 
dity, and production: the active and the passive, the mas- 
culine and the feminine, agents in the same operation and 
process, by the joint instrumentality of which all existence 
and life both vegetable and animal was not only at first 
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produced, but has been ever since propagated, maintained, 
and perpetuated. If these have a natural instrument, it 
must be that which was denoted by the Phallus of anti- 
quity ; and therefore of two such impersonations, and 
standing in such a relation to each other, the most appro- 
priate type or symbol must always have been the Phallus. 

And having arrived at this conclusion respecting both the 
personal character and the reciprocal relations of these two 
conceptions of the Egyptians; we are better prepared to 
enter on the question of the true date of the institution of 
the Isia, and of the connection of that date with the epoch 
of the Sothiacal period *. 


* [t may here be observed that, according to Seneca, the Egyptians di- 
vided the universe and the elements of things in general between two 
great principles, a masculine and a feminine; so that every thing, accord- 
ing to them, was combined in duads or couplets of this kind: a view of 
the constitution and relation of universal nature, which it requires no ar- 
gument to prove must have grown out of their conception of Osiris and 
Isis, and of the relation of each of these to the other; of the one as the great 
type of the masculine and active principle, of the other, as that of the femi- 
nine and passive: and therefore it must have been later than this too. 

* /Egyptii quatuor eleménta fecere. deinde ex singulis bina, marem et 
feminam. aérem marem judicant qua ventus est, feminam qua nebulosus 
et iners. aquam virilem vocant mare, muliebrem omnem aliam. ignem vo- 
cant masculum qua ardet flamma, et feminam qua lucet innoxius tactu. 
terram fortiorem marem vocant, saxa cautesque ; feminze nomen assignant 
huic tractabili ad culturam h,^ 

Firmicus also observes that fire in like manner among the Persians was 
supposed to be both masculine and femininei; and Herodotus tells usk 
that Mithras was the name of Urania (i.e. the moon) among them, as well 
as of the sun. We may have something to say in explanation of this 
notion on a future occasion. 'lhe Egyptian doctrine and distinction on 
this subject is further illustrated by Horapollo. As rst: Myrépa 9€ ypá- 
Qovres . . M A&qvü ]' Hpav ...'yUma (eypadobew ,. ." AÜgváv 8€ kai "Hpav, 
mei?) Ookei map! Alyvmriois ' AÜvá uv TÓ dvo TOU c— juo $atpuov 
dreinoéva, ró 86 káro "Hpa. ó0ev kal dromov yere dpcevikàg OnAoUv 
TÓv opa (ur) uévrot OnNokás riv bipopir, Oiórt. kal 7j yenit 7Aíov xal 
ces kai TOv Aouróv derépor €v abr ámoreAeirat, ómep égri ÜnAeías 
epyov. kai TÓ TOV yorir 0€ ós mrpoetmov! yévos ÓgXeiuàv éot »yévos puóvov. óc 
iv alríav kal mravri ÓgAvkg 29t4 (sign of the sodiac) oí Aly yvma ós 
Baaewv émiriléaguw: d$* o kal mücav Óeóv (iva pi) mepi ékáa rns ypácpov 


h Natural Qusest. iii. cap. xiv. k i13. 
Opp. v. 1 In the former part of this c(— 
! De Errore, cap. v. p. 16. (à. 11.) 
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CHAPTER IV. 


On the true date of the introduction of the worship of Osiris 
and Isis into Egypt ; and on the reasons which determine it 
to the epoch of the Sothiacal period. 


SECTION I.—T7e Isia necessarily as old as Osiris and Isis, 
and vice versa. 


Wiz begin the final consideration of this further question 
with observing that, among all the rites of the Egyptians, 
none appears to have been so closely connected with the 
two great objects of the national worship, Osiris and Isis, 
none so exclusively appropriated to these two, as the Isia. 
In fact it would be difficult to say what ceremony there 
was in the ancient ritual of Egypt, dedicated to these two 
divinities, besides the Isia: so that, when we have specified 
this one observance, we have particularized every thing 
which the calendar contained, or is known at present to 
have contained, attesting the existence of two such objects 
of the national worship, and the estimation in which they 
were held. 

Such being the case; it would be almost a contradiction in 
terms to suppose there were ever two such objects of worship 
in Egypt as Osiris and Isis, and yet no Isia; or ever such a 


pukóvo Tróv Aóyov)* Oià rijs 'yvrós anpatvovsiw Avyómrio(??, — ii. "Hoatwrov 
0€ ypádovres kávÜapov (kai y0ra) Ceypadotour ' AOgvàv 86 Uma (kai káy- 
Oapov') Ooket yàp avrois ó kóoos avvearáva, €x ve dpaevikoU kai. ÜnXvukoU* 
(sup. kal ézi uév ro) 'Hpaíorov rÓv kávÜapov (CeypadQobUeu') émi 86 2s 
" AÓnvás rijv *y)ra ypádovotv' otro, yàp uóvot Ócy rap. avrois ápoevoOrAeis 
bmápxovat ?. 

This latter passage is corrupt. 'lhe words in brackets, kai yUza, after 
KávÜapov, and kal kávOapov, after )ra, should be omitted. 'l'he beetle was 
the type of a masculine principle, endued with the power of the feminine 
also, in the work of production ; and therefore a proper emblem of Phthas. 
The vulture was the type of a feminine, similarly endued with a masculine 
power: and therefore the proper symbol of Athena, or Neith. 


* There is an hiatus here in the ori- — turally with these words, 91à T7js "yvmós 
ginal, which we have filled up conjec- ^ e«uaívovow. m j, 1I. n i. I2. 
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ceremony in the Egyptian calendar as the Isia, and yet no 
Osiris and Isis. Both these things must have come into 
existence together. 'lhey are necessarily connected in their 
origin, and in their relation to each other. If therefore the 
worship of Osiris and Isis in Egypt did not exist from time 
immemorial, neither could the Isia have done so; if the Isia 
had a beginning among the Egyptians, so also must the 
worship of Osiris and Isis have had: and if the time of the 
former can be defined and specified, that of the latter will be 
defined and determined also. "The first question then is, 
What is the date of the Egyptian Isia? Whether there is 
such a date, and whether it can be assigned? In answer to 
which question we shall endeavour to shew that there is 
actually such a date, that it is actually discoverable, and that 
it actually coincides with the beginning of the Sothiacal 
period. 


SgcmioN II.—0On. the first argument of the connection of the 
Isia of the Egyptians with the Sothiacal period. 


Now the first argument of the connection of this insti- 
tution with this period, and of the rise of the worship of 
Osirs and Isis in Egypt at the same time also, may be 
derived from the name given to Isis herself; as Isis-Sothis. 
Sothis was the name of the dog-star in Egypt: and Isis- 
Sothis is Isis the dog-star. 'lThe name identifies Isis with 
Sothis; and through Sothis with the Sothiacal period: for 
on this principle the Sothiacal period was and must have 
been the period of Isis as much as that of Sothis. "The phe- 
nomenon of the heliacal rising of Sirius might have been, or 
rather must have been, much older in that country than the 
Sothiacal period ; and the observation of this phenomenon by 
the Egyptians might have been much older also. "l'he name 
of Sothis too, applied to the dog-star, might be older in 
Egypt than the Sothiacal period; and older than the name 
of Isis also: but, as composing the name of Isis in the form 
of Isis-Sothis, one of these names can be no older than 
the other, nor either of them older than the Sothiacal 
period. 

If then Isis was never known in Egypt except as Isis- 
Sothis, i. e. if she was known and recognised in Egypt as 
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Isis-Sothis, as soon as she was known and recognised at all ; 
it follows that neither the idea nor the name of Isis could 
have been known or recognised in Egypt except in con- 
junction with Sothis, and, through Sothis, with the Sothiacal 
period. 'lhose who should object to this connection of the 
Egyptian Isis from the first with Sothis and the Sothiacal 
period would be bound to shew that she was ever known or 
recognised in Egypt by an older name, or by a more appro- 
priate name, than this of Isis-Sothis. "This is the name 
which is given her on the monuments, as her most proper 
and most characteristic title. "This is the emblem or symbol 
of the dog-star itself, in the hieroglyphical mode of repre- 
senting it; a star, in conjunction with the figure of Isis—both 
together denoting Isis-Sothis. Such too is virtually the 
name which she claims for herself in the inscription at Nysa : 
'"Eyd elpu 5j év TQ üorpe TQ kvri émwréANovca : in which it is 
very observable that the preposition employed is év, not oír: 
* | am she that rises i» the star," not along with the star in 
question: for that was to identify herself with the star; and 
to make all its phenomena and all its energies and ope- 
rations her own, in and through the star. "There cannot at 
least be a question, whether any native Egyptian, who had 
been taught habitually to look upon Isis and Sothis in this 
relation to each other, could ever have separated them even 
in idea; could even have imagined there was ever a time 
when Isis was not already Sothis, and Sothis Isis; when the 
goddess Isis had not such an external and visible symbol of 
her divinity as Sothis, or Sothis was any thing but the visible 
symbol and type of the goddess Isis. 

The conclusion is consequently inevitable; that Isis and 
Sothis having always been connected together, Isis and the 
Sothiacal period must always have been connected too. One 
must be as old as the other; but neither can be older than 
the other, while this relation holds good between them. If 
then there was actually a succession of Sothiacal periods 
among the Egyptians; Isis might be older than any one of 
those periods, except the first: and to find the true age of 
Isis we must go back to the epoch of the first of these 
periods. But if there was never actually more than one 
Sothiacal period among them, and this period was that which 
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began B C.1350; the antiquity of Isis-Sothis in Egypt, (of 
Isis the same as Sothis, of Isis as Sothis who rose every year 
heliacally on the stated epoch of this period, and for the first 
time on that day at the beginning of the period,) cannot be 
greater than B. C. 1350. 


SkEcrroN III.—0O» ihe second argument of the connection of 
ihe [sia with the Sothiacal period: rise of institutions 
similar to the Isia, and in imitation of the Isia, in other 
parts of the world. 


It has been already seen that the Isia, among the Egypt- 
ians, were attached from the first to one particular month of 
their calendar, and to one particular day of that month ; and 
that this particular month was the third, and this particular 
day was the 17th of the third month. And the calendar of 
the Egyptians both at this time and long after it being alto- 
gether the same with the primitive, the 17th of the third 
month in the civil calendar of the Egyptians, and the 17th of 
the third in the civil calendar common to all mankind, both 
at this time and long after it were absolutely one and the 
same. [t follows that the stated date of the Egyptian Isia, 
once fixed to the 17th of the third month in their proper 
calendar, was thereby fixed to the 17th of the third month too 
in the common calendar of all mankind: and as long as the 
proper Egyptian calendar and this common primitive ca- 
lendar continued to be the same, and to preserve the same 
relation to each other, the 17th of the third month in either 
was the 17th of the third month in the other; and vice 
versa. 

This being the case, and nothing being supposed to be 
known as yet respecting the Isia of the Egyptians, except 
these two facts, that they were fixed to one month, the third 
in their proper calendar, and to one day, the 17th of that 
month ; the attention of the reader is next to be directed to 
a very remarkable phenomenon, which the history of the 
primitive calendar, affer a certain time, but mot before, 
brings to light; viz. a succession of modifications, correc- 
tions, and changes of the primitive calendar itself on the 
cyclico-Julian principle, which we are able to trace in the 
retrograde order, (that is, in the order of the recession of the 
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equable in the Julian or natural year,) all round the Julian 
or natural year, from the point at which it began, almost 
to the same point again: corrections or modifications of the 
primitive calendar, on this common principle, agreeing with 
each other not only in that respect, but in a still more re- 
markable and characteristic circumstance, that of being all 
attached to the same month of the primitive calendar, the 
third, and to the same day of this month, the 17th. 

To understand this statement, it is necessary the reader 
should refer to the synopsis of primary derivative calendars, 
proposed in a former part of our work?. It will be seen 
from this that the first of these corrections on the cyclico- 
Julian principle, to which we allude, bore date Athyr 17 sera 
cyc. 2701 Sept. 25 B. C. 1306; the next, Athyr 17 era cyoc. 
2705 Sept. 24 B.C. 1302; and so on: so that setting out 
from this year, sra cyc. 2701 B. C. 1306, and taking this 
equable term of Athyr 17, as the index of all such corrections 
in their proper order of time, along with him, the reader 
would have it in his power to reckon up as many as rir- 
TEEN, all set down in our synopsis, all agreeing in the nature 
of the correction itself, all in being so many generic not 
individual types of derivative calendars, obtained in the same 
way exactly from the primitive, and all in the still more 
remarkable circumstance of bearing date on the same equa- 
ble term, the 17th of the third primitive month for the time 
being: the first of these corrections being the Indian, Athyr 
17 sra cyc. 2701 Sept. 25 B.C. 1306, the last being the 
Bithynian, Athyr 17 zra cyc. 3838, Dec. 24 B. C. 170. 

The fact, which we have just pointed out, in the majority of 
these instances (and even in all, as we ourselves have seen 
reason to conclude) is confirmed by proofs which place it 
out of question; and the fact being admitted, it must be 
allowed to be something curious and remarkable in the 
highest degree ; something which could not be resolved into 
an accidental concurrence of circumstances, in so many in- 
stances, in such different quarters of the world, and at such 
great distances of time asunder: and if it could not be 
explained on that principle, something which must have 
been the effect of design. Nothing but design, or reasons 

? Dissertation vii. ch. iii. sect. ix. vol. i. 586. 

VOL. III. I 
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of a common kind, motives and causes which must have every- 
where alike influenced such corrections, and alike determined 
the process of such corrections, could account for a coin- 
cidence like this, extending over a period of 1136 years, 
exemplified in fifteen different cases of the kind at least, 
yet all in the same way, and substantially to the same effect; 
beginning in India, the most remote quarter of the world of 
which any thing was known to the ancients, and ending in 
Sweden or Norway, of which, until a very late point of time, 
they knew absolutely nothing. 

What, we may ask, must have been thought of this fact, 
had nothing been known concerning it except the fact 
itself? How difficult must it have appeared to account 
for it, on any principle which should exclude the idea of 
chance! When however we compare with this particular 
fact, brought to light by the subsequent history of the 
calendar, another fact, already made known by the same 
history ; viz. That from a point of time, 44 years earlier at 
least than the first of these subsequent changes, a correc- 
tion of the primitive calendar had already been made, at- 
tached to the same month, and to the same day of the 
month; we shall begin to perceive that in this latter fact 
there is something like a foundation for the explanation of 
the former of the same kind. When we are further informed 
that this previous correction, attached to this one month and 
to this one day of that month, had been made in Egypt; 
and when we take into account the ascendancy and influence 
of Egypt in ancient times, and the deference paid to its 
authority by the rest of the world; we shall see that the 
ground of the explanation in question is rendered still more 
secure by the knowledge of this coincidence also. But 
lastly, when we add to the preceding facts the knowledge 
of two more, which the history of the calendar also brings to 
light; one, that this earlier correction of the calendar in 
Egypt was accompanied by the first institution of the 
characteristic rites of Osiris and Isis in that country; 
and the o/Aer, that these subsequent corrections elsewhere, 
in each of /Ahese instances also, were accompanied by the in- 
troduction of similar rites and observances, differing from the 
Isia of the Egyptians only in name ; and, in these cases too, 
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with the first conception and recognition of abstract ideas 
and typical representations, identical in every thing but names 
with the Osiris and Isis of the Egyptians; we cannot hesi- 
tate to draw the inference to which such premises naturally 
lead, that these subsequent changes and corrections of the 
calendar, and every thing connected with them, were not 
only later than the Egyptian, but copied from the Egyptian, 
and purposely conformed to the Egyptian. 

The decision of the question then is ultimately reducible to 
(his issue; Could the date of the first of these secondary 
corrections of the primitive calendar, purposely modelled 
upon the Egyptian, come within 44 years of the epoch of 
the Sothiacal period, and yet the original Egyptian correction 
go back to an indefinite extent beyond the epoch of that 
period itself? by these corrections being only understood 
not merely changes of the calendar, or in the reckoning of 
time, but the introduction along with them also of concep- 
tions and characters, as objects of worship, analogous to Osiris 
and Isis; and the institution of rites and ceremonies similar 
to the Isia, attested by such contemporary changes of the 
calendar, and through them kept up and perpetuated ever 
after. For if not, this argument in our opinion is decisive, 
(and every unprejudiced person must think so too,) that the 
first conception of the Egyptian Osiris and Isis themselves, 
the first institution of the Egyptian Isia, and the first modi- 
fication of the primitive calendar, the sign and seal of both, 
may be as old as the epoch of the Sothiacal period, but can- 
not be older. 

We find then, in point of fact, a series of changes in the 
primitive calendar, each of them coming into being at the 
proper time on the 17th of the primitive Athyr, the stated 
date of the Isia in the Egyptian calendar: and along with 
these we find objects of worship introduced, new and un- 
known until then, but founded in ideas and conceptions of 
things, exactly analogous to those which gave birth to the 
Osiris and the Isis of the Egyptians; representations and 
types of the very same abstractions, which were represented 
and typified by the Osiris and the Isis of the Egyptians; 
representations and types, identical in every thing but names 
with the Egyptian Osiris and Isis: and along with these 
12 
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objects of worship, thus for the first time introduced, we find 
also the institution of rites and ceremonies proper for such: 
objects of worship, analogous in their case to the Isia of the 
Egyptians in relation to Osiris and Isis; new and unheard 
of in these instances also, before such corrections of the ca- 
lendar, but as durable and lasting ever after, as these changes 
of the calendar themselves. "We meet with the evidence of 
the commencement of this process in quarters distinct from 
Egypt, within 44 years of the epoch of the first Sothiacal 
period; and we meet with proofs of the continuance of the 
process in quarters distinct from Egypt, as late as 1196. 
years after. Nor could we undertake to say that the same 
thing did not continue to be done in some quarter or other, 
distinct from Egypt, even later than that; or that actual 
proofs to that effect some time or other may not yet come 
to light. 

There is but one conclusion which can be drawn from 
these premises: viz. that all this was done, in subsequent in- 
stances, in imitation of the example set by the Egyptians, 
and out of deference to the authority of the Egyptians. Of 
the Egyptians alone it does not appear that the same thing 
was done by them, or among them, from the influence of 
example, or out of deference to authority of any kind. In 
this course of innovation on the original form of religion 
among mankind, and of the consequences to which it ulti- 
mately led, the Egyptians took the initiative. "They stand 
alone, as having acted from an original motive and impulse 
of their own, howsoever produced; and they have not only 
to answer for the guilt of corrupting themselves, in the first 
instance, but for the cumulative guilt of corrupting the rest 
of mankind by their example. But the earliest date of any 
such innovation or any such corruption, in these other 
instances, being only B. C. 1306, it is incredible that even 
in Egypt the example of any such innovation could first have 
been set, from a much earlier date than the epoch of the 
Sothiacal period, B. C. 1350. 

With respect to the proofs of the facts, which we have thus 
asserted, it would be premature to enter upon them at pre- 
sent. 'lhey belong to the history of the corrections and 
changes of the primitive calendar. All that we can say with 
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propriety on this subject is That, in each of these instances, 
along with the correction of the calendar, new objects of 
"worship, never before proposed in that capacity, are seen to 
have come into existence: "That these were associated toge- 
ther, as male and female, generally in distinct persons and 
under distinct names, yet sometimes in one person combin- 
ing both the male and the female nature, and so far herm- 
aphrodite, and of either sex, or of both at once: 'That there 
was nothing to distinguish these conceptions and these ob- 
jects of worship from the Osiris and the Isis of the Egyp- 
tians but what was purely accidental and indifferent: That 
all these were types and impersonations of the active and 
the passive principles of universal production, as much as 
those two: "That each of these, in every instance, had no 
doubt a name of its own; though it has happened that in 
some of these cases we know the name only of one, that 1s, 
the name of one only has been traditionally handed down 
to us; in others, we know the names of both : and in these 
(which are of course the only strictly parallel cases of the 
kind) we can discover no difference between these names 
and these persons, and the relation of either to the other, 
more than between those of Osiris and Isis, and the persons 
and the relations denoted by them. " 

In Scripture, for example, after a certain point of time, we 
find the masculine principle in these conceptions and these 
relations designated generally by the name of Baalim, and the 
feminine by that of Ashtaroth; the former of which properly 
denotes Lords, 9eomórai, kópio,, but the latter denotes some- 
thing which would be strictly applicable only to the feminine 
or passive principle in the process of universal production. 
But in connection with particular calendars and particular 
countries—in India, this masculine principle received the 
name of Deuneus, the feminine that of Durga: in Arabia, 
the former was called Ourotalt, the latter Alilat: in Crete, 
the masculine principle appears as Kronos, the feminine as 
Rhea: in Phrygia, the masculine conception was represent- 
ed by Attes, the feminine by Cybele: in Lydia also, the for- 
mer appears to have been called Attes or Attis, but the latter 
obtained the name of Kybebe: in Cyprus, the masculine was 
known to the Greeks of after-times by the name of Adonis, 
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the feminine by that of Aphrodite; in Greece itself, the 
feminine principle was represented by Demeter: in Syria, the 
masculine person was Tammuz or Thammuz, the feminine 
Astarte: in Gaza, the masculme was Dagon or Siton: in 
Ascalon, the feminine was Derketo: in Babylon, the name 
of the masculine principle was Bel, that of the feminine 
Beltis, and also Mylitta: in Ninus, the feminine principle 
was known by the name of Aterga, Adarga, Adergatis, Ater- 
gatis, or Derke; the masculine, by some name analogous to 
that of the Indian Deuneus, the meaning of which was 
* king." In Sidon, the masculine principle was represented 
by Eshmoun; the feminine, according to the Greek version 
of the name, by Astronóe: in Damascus, the masculine prin- 
ciple of the relation had the name of Adad, the feminine 
that of Rimmon ; or a compound principle, representing both, 
had a name compounded of both, that of HadadRimmon. 
And so in other instances, which we cannot more particularly 


specify at present. 


SzgcrrIoN IV.— Argument from the typical nature of the Isia 
themselves ; and the equal relation of Osiris and Isis both to 
vegetable and to animal life of every kind. 


It has been seen that the ceremony of the Isia consisted 
of two distinct parts: nor is there any fact upon record 
concerning this Egyptian rite which may be more certainly 
depended on than that of this distinction. During the first 
of these parts, the external appearance of the ceremony was 
altogether funereal and lugubrious. "The priests and minis- 
ters of Osiris and Isis were dressed in black, and were 
more closely shaven, and more completely deprived of their 
hair, than at any time before. 'The images were clothed 
in the same funeral attire; and weeds of mourning were 
thrown round the sacred bull itself, the type of Osiris in 
person. Every thing wore the same air of grief and dejection. 
Somethig was supposed to be lost, for which they were 
mourning all this time; or something to have died, the 
death of which was to be lamented with every expression of 
regret. 

When the proper time for the second part of the ceremony 
was arrived, all this was supposed to be suddenly reversed, 
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and to be succeeded by a contrary state of things, and a 
corresponding change of feelings. "What had been lost was 
all at once found again: what had apparently perished and 
disappeared for ever was suddenly perceived to be coming 
tolife again. From this moment the ceremony assumed the 
character of a festival, properly so called. "This change of 
things was welcomed and ushered in with corresponding 
emotions of joy and transport; and these formed the last and 
concluding part of the ceremony. 

The simple description of the Egyptian Isia then amounts 
to this: That they commemorated every year a loss of some 
kind, and also a recovery the same in kind ; a death in some 
sense or other, and a coming to life again in the opposite 
sense: a (frqois or àva(/jrgcis and an «pecus, à Oávaros or 
&zoflíec:s and an ávafKeocis: That the same person was the 
subject both of the loss and of the recovery, both of the death 
and of the coming to life, and this person the mystical Osiris: 
That, while he was still the subject of the loss or of the 
death, the Isia were altogether of a funereal character, the 
very reverse of a feast; but when he was now the supposed 
subject of those opposite affections, the character of the Isia 
too was changed, and they assumed a form and expression 
befitting a festival, which they had never done until then. 

The question therefore which naturally suggests itself here 
is this, What is to be understood by the àraójrgo:s and the 
eüpecis, thus opposed to each other in the different parts of 
the same ceremony ? or what by the àzofíecis and the àvaj3t- 
ecis, thus alike commemorated by it? and in what sense 
could the same person be the subject of each ? And in an- 
swer to this question we may observe: There is à well known 
physical fact, (open to observation, however superficial, every 
where, which would supply a simple and obvious solution 
of the problem, did we not allow its very simplicity to pre- 
judice us against the presumption of its truth. | No one 
requires to be reminded that, when the seed is committed to 
the ground, it is not only buried by that act, and so far lost 
from view, but, as the first and most direct consequence of 
the action of the ground on the seed, it rots and decays; its 
substance and texture are dissolved; it dies apparently and 
perishes, in passing through the very process which is de- 
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stined to bring it to life. Every one knows however, that 
this temporary concealment of the seed out of sight, by its 
being buried in the ground, is only preliminary to its re- 
appearance above the ground in the shape of the plant; this 
corruption or dissolution of a substance of one kind is only 
preparatory to the formation of a substance of another kind ; 
this death which precedes in appearance is only the prelude 
to the more real and permanent life which must spring up 
out ofit. And this being the simple state of the case with 
respect to the natural process of vegetation, that the seed is 
first of all committed to the ground, and is thereby lost out 
of sight, and dies; and presently after reappears in the shape 
of the plant, and is thereby restored to sight, and comes to 
life: and such being the corresponding state of the case in 
the economy of the Isia, that one part of the same ceremony 
commemorated a loss, and the other a recovery, of the same 
kind; one part a death of some proper subject, and the other 
its coming to life again ; no one could say that such a cere- 
mony and such an explanation of the ceremony as that pro- 
posed above, so far as they are thus confronted and compared 
together, are not critically adapted to each other; nor that 
it would not be a just and consistent explanation of both 
parts of the ceremony of the Isia, and of the circumstances 
of each, to understand the mystical subject of such a loss 
and such a recovery, or of such a death and such a coming 
. to life again, of the principle of vegetable life, which the seed 
always contains within itself, but cannot develope and expand 
into the plant, without being itself first corrupted and dis- 
solved, and so far dying and being lost. 

The simplicity of this explanation, as we have observed, 
ought to be no ground of objection to its truth. And we 
shall see by and by, that even this first and most obvious 
view of the fable and its circumstances involves a much 
deeper meaning. "The question for our consideration is not 
what is the most profound and philosophical construction of 
the fable, but what is the best calculated to explain it. "That 
Osiris was actually regarded as the type of vegetable life, 
annually extinguished in the dissolution and destruction of 
the seed, and annually repaired and renewed in the plant, 
there can be no doubt. Claudius Rutilius, in his Itinerarium, 
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has occasion to particularize the day which in the Roman 
calendar of his time was devoted to the mystical etpecis; a 
day still the fourth in the Roman Isia, and still the 31st of 
October, as it had always been. And how does he designate 
and describe it ? 
Et tum forte hilares per compita rustica pagi 
Mulcebant sacris pectora fessa jocis. 
Illo quippe die tandem renovatus Osiris 
Excitat in fruges germina leeta novas P. 
According to which Osiris could be nothing but the type of the 
. vegetable kingdom. His annual loss and recovery, his annual 
death and his coming to life again, were merely the cycle of 
vegetable decay, and of vegetable reproduction. 

This first and most obvious explanation of the fable, we 
have seen, was recognised by Plutarch, among the testi- 
monies produced swpra?: but apparently only as most fit for 
the people, only as the most popular, because the most 
superficial. It was well adapted ad captum vulgi, but not 
sufficiently refined for philosophers. "The popular construc- 
tion of the fable however, it is to be presumed, would be 
most agreeable to its outward appearance and meaning; 
and therefore would be the most natural, and most in ac- 
cordance with its cireumstances. And this is what we are 
properly concerned with; viz. that explanation of the fable 
which will serve best to account for a// its circumstances. 
In the opinion of writers of antiquity, who were quite as 
much disposed as Plutarch himself to give to these fables 
the largest, the most profound, and the most philosophical 
sense of which they were capable, and whose sagacity was 
equal to his; this popular view of the Egyptian Osiris ap- 
peared as agreeable to the truth as any. Neither the Egyp- 
tian Osiris, nor the Syrian Adonis, nor the Greek Dionysos, 
or Kore, seemed to be anything but different expressions of 
the same idea, the basis of which in all was the same princi- 
ple of vegetable life; nor the fables connected with each in 
particular to be any thing but different modes of adumbrating 
and symbolizing the cycle of vegetable production, vegetable 
dissolution, and vegetable reproduction, as annually renewed 
and annually exhibited in a similar manner by nature itself. 
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But the truth is that, simple and popular as this explana- 
tion of the fable at first sight may seem to be, it is in reality 
something recondite and profound. It involves meanings and 
mysteries which do not appear on its surface. It is closely 
connected with the first principles of the conception of Osiris - 
and Isis themselves, and of their relation to each other. Nor 
is it difficult to shew that, if these two were originally con- 
ceived, personified, and proposed as the types of the genera- 
tive powers of nature in the abstract, the shape which the cog- 
nate fable must first assume is that in which we find it actually 
putforth. "The first actual exhibition of Osiris in his proper 
capacity must be as the principle of vegetable life. "The 
first developement or display of his proper energies must be 
in the cycle of vegetable production. 

No one requires to be told that life is life, and death is 
death, in every form in which it can appear, and in every 
subject of which it can be predicated: and consequently that 
there is no difference, except in circumstances, between vege- 
table life and death and animallife and death. It is evident 
also that, as types and impersonations of the natural prin- 
ciple of life and production on the most general scale, Osiris 
and Isis could not be confined to any one kingdom of nature, 
or restricted to any one subject. "They must be equally 
necessary to all equally present and equally active in all; 
and wheresoever there was existence and life in any shape, 
there must be the cooperation of these two powers, and the 
living proof and attestation of their joint effect, also. 

This must have appeared so clear to the authors of this 
fable at first, or to those who modified it afterwards, that, as 
we have already observed, the first actual operation of these 
two powers in conjunction was supposed by them to take 
place in the womb of Rhea, and before they were born; and 
the first fruit of that joint operation to have been the sun, or 
the impersonated representative of the sun. Whether this | 
circumstance of the fable made a part of it from the first, or 
whether it was afterwards added to it; the inference from it 
is the same: "That Osiris and Isis being the two great and 
comprehensive types of universal productiveness, whatsoever 
in nature besides contributed to the same effects, and con- 
sequently shared the same power, must either be identified 
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with them, or resolved in its origin into one of their energies 
and effects. And as there was evidently nothing in external 
nature which appeared to be so much endowed with an in- 
dependent power of this kind as the sun, nothing which was 
so important to life and existence in every thing else as the 
sun; it was by all means necessary that even the sun should 
be represented as an offspring, a creation, an emanation of 
Osiris and Isis; the first to which even they in conjunction 
had given birth; the greatest of all, and the most like to 
themselves of all. 

We are not indeed of opinion ourselves that this particular 
cireumstance did make a part of the fable from the first. 
We have doubts of the antiquity of the tradition of which 
this cireumstance is one particular; the grounds of which we 
hope to explain by and by: but we are entirely of opinion 
that, whether originally a part of the fable or not, such an 
additional supposition as this would appear so necessary and 
so indispensable to it, that it would very probably some time 
or other be engrafted upon it. It would not appear con- 
sistent to recognise Osiris and Isis as the two great principles 
and sources of life in every form and state; and yet to leave 
the sun, an actual power and principle of the same kind, dis- 
tinct from and independent of them. It is probable that 
this was the idea intended to be expressed by the name of 
Sothis, applied to the dog-star, yet as the type of Isis also: 
the proper meaning of that word being conception, and the 
subject of that conception, in this sense, being Isis herself. 
It is most probable that Isis was so designated from the first 
as the mother of the sun. For this conjunction of Isis and 
Sothis (that is, Isis and conception,) yet Isis and Sirius, is 
older than the cow of Hathor or Neith, which brought forth 
the sun; and older than this cireumstance of the later fable, 
which made the sun, in the person of Horus, the offspring of 
Osiris and Isis even in the womb of Rhea. 

Now, forasmuch as life is the same thing in itself both in 
the vegetable and in the animal form ; if there was any power 
to which life itself in the abstract was due, this power must 
be the same both in the vegetable and in the animal world. 
It must be the same power working in each ; only not in the 
same way. Vegetable life in any of its forms might be one 
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thing, and animal life another; but the life-giving principle 
must be the same in both: and if Osiris and Isis were that 
principle, Osiris and Isis must be equally present and equally 
effectual in both. 

There is however, notwithstanding all this, so much dit- 
ference between the process of vegetable life in any of its 
forms and developements, and the similar process of animal, 
that both could not be combined in one common representa- 
tion of the economy of each, in the same way at least. It 
is manifest too that there is not only a difference in the par- 
ticular process of one of these forms of life and that of the 
other, but an established order, a relation of prior and pos- 
terior, between them; that vegetable life is independent of 
animal, but animal is not independent of vegetable; that the 
former therefore, in the order of developement and order of 
being, is naturally prior, and the latter is naturally poste- 
rior: for no one requires to be told that vegetable life is the 
great support of animal, and ultimately even the only sup- 
port ; while the material world alone, the earth and its compo- 
nent parts, the elements of air and water, and light and heat, 
and nothing else, are the proper supports of vegetable. 

It is evident then that, vegetable life in the order of de- 
velopement being thus prior to animal, to represent the con- 
nection between them in any manner, which was not founded 
on this view of them relative to each other, must be contrary 
to the reason of things; and it would be absurd to suppose 
that this truth would not appear as plainly to the ancient 
Egyptians as it does to ourselves; or that they must not 
have clearly perceived and comprehended from the first, when 
they were conceiving this fable of Osiris and Isis, that if all 
life, and in every form and shape, both in the vegetable and 
in the animal kingdoms of nature, was still the operation 
and effect of the same life-bestowing principle, whatsoever 
that might be; the action and energy of this power must 
begin to be exerted in the vegetable world and must ascend 
upwards from that to the animal. "The impulse which com- 
municated life and beimg, motion and activity, to every thing 
in nature, must be propagated upwards, not downwards; 
from the lower forms and functions of life to the higher; 
from the inferior and subordinate to the superior and prin- 
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cipal; from the less perfect to the more perfect ; from those 
which required less of a common impulse and energy to 
those which required more; from those forms and develope- 
ments of life which were destined to be ancillary and aux- 
iliary, to those which were intended to be served and as- 
sisted by them : in one word, from the vegetable world to the 
animal. And Osiris and Isis being the two types and im- 
personations of this life-giving power and principle, on the 
largest and most comprehensive scale ; their energies, actions, 
and functions, in their proper capacity and in their proper 
relation to each other, it is easy to see, must have their roots 
and foundations in the lower kingdoms of nature, but their 
ramifications and superstructures in the higher. Their first 
principles, rudiments, and beginnings must be exemplified in 
the vegetable world, and in the various forms of vegetable 
life; their completion and perfection in the animal, and in 
the different productions of animal life. 

Now there was one natural instrument in the propagation 
of animal hfe, which, being equally necessary and equally 
subservient to the effect produced in every case, was the 
most appropriate emblem of the universal principle of animal 
life which could be selected ; and that 1s the instrument the 
likeness of which the Greeks expressed by the name of the 
Phallus. We have seen that the Egyptians associated this 
symbol with their fable of Osiris and Isis from the first: and 
yet that they adapted the circumstances of the fable itself in 
the first instance to the process and economy of vegetable 
lnfe. 'The reason of this must now appear. "There is an 
established order between the developement of vegetable and 
that of animal life ; and an established connection too. "The 
former is prior to the latter, and necessary also. The former 
is propagated universally through the seed, the latter uni- 
versally through the Phallus. "The living energy begins in 
the former; but it is perfected and consummated only in the 
latter. Osiris was that energy and that principle in both; 
but he wrought in one way and by one instrument in the 
one, and in another way and by a different instrument in 
the other. "They began therefore, as was natural, with a 
symbolical representation of the action of this power in the 
vegetable world; but they clearly and intelhgibly intimated 
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its equal and simultaneous relation to the animal also, by 
combining the Phallus with it. 

And having arrived at this conclusion, which every one 
must allow to be only the legitimate consequence of our 
premises; we may now see how little reason there is to ex- 
cept to the explanation already given of the outward or 
sensible circumstances of the Isia, from the apparent sim- 
plicity of the explanation itself, notwithstanding its obvious 
agreement to those circumstances. It must now appear 
that, simple and popular as such an explanation may seem, 
it is founded on principles and reasonings of the most ab- 
struse and metaphysical kind; pervading the whole of the 
material the vegetable, the animal, and we may add even 
the sidereal, universe. "The origin of matter and form; the 
concatenations, connections, dependencies of life and being, 
in every form and shape, one with and one upon another; the 
unity of the life-giving principle itself, amidst all this diver- 
sity of subjects and operations in which and by which it 
acts; these, and various other questions, the most profound 
and mysterious which could be proposed to the human un- 
derstanding, are virtually included in it. "That the method 
devised for inculcating these truths was allegorical, and that 
the allegory was of this simple and obvious kind which ap- 
peared to carry its own interpretation along with it, was 
due to the necessity of the case, if the representation itself, 
in what manner soever expressed, must follow the order of 
the things intended to be represented thereby ; the eco- 
nomy of life and existence in general, beginning in its sim- 
plest, and ending in its most complete and complicated, 
forms. 

It must be admitted however, notwithstanding all this, 
that the whole of this Egyptian system of ontology, founded 
as it was, yet when compared with the effects which ulti- 
mately resulted from it, is one of the most extraordinary 
phenomena which the history of mankind brings to light. 
If we reflect on the consequences which so speedily followed 
upon the first introduction of the fable of Osiris and Isis 
into Egypt, in the adoption of the same kind of fable, in 
so many instances, directly after, elsewhere ; in the influ- 
ence every where exerted by it on the religious belief and 
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on the moral practice of mankind; in the innumerable phases 
of a common degradation in the former, and of a common 
turpitude in the latter, which are to be traced up to it; 
nothing will seem more surprising than Ais fact: "That 
on so simple a basis as the observation of one of the most 
common and ordinary of natural phenomena, viz. that a 
corn of wheat, or a seed of any other description, commit- 
ted to the ground, will die in appearance, and after remain- 
ing a certain length of time in a state of apparent death 
will revive, and be seen alive again in the shape of the 
plant; the world should have witnessed the erection of such 
a structure as that of the polytheism of antiquity, in its 
utmost extent and comprehension, and in its most compli- 
cated form and shape: a system attended with so much 
licentiousness, so much indecency, so much impurity; a 
system so disparaging to the understandings, and so demo- 
raling to the habits of men; a system which not merely 
permitted, but sanctioned, commanded, and rendered im- 
perative even as acts of duty and as services of religion, 
the mysteries of Cotytto ; the orgies of the Bacchanals ; 
the service of Mylitta at Babylon, of Kybebe in Lydia, of 
the Paphian Venus in Cyprus; the emasculating rites of 
Cybele ; the obscenities of Hieropolis; the licentiousness 
praetised without control at Byblus, at Aphaca, at DBal- 
bec; and all the impurities and all the abominations, which 
it would be a shame to particularize even by name, with 
which the only too faithful records of the past have made 
us acquainted. 

The beginning of all this corruption is to be traced to 
Egypt, and to the impulse derived from the Egyptians to 
the rest of mankind. The well-spring of this foul sink, 
which overspread the whole of the ancient world with its 
loathsome waters, was tapped in Egypt: in that country 
which modern philosophers, who discard the Bible, would 
erect into the centre and source of truth and illumination 
instead of Revelation ; and to whose priests and whose pun- 
dits, the first authors of all these corruptions, they go with 
blind and besotted deference, in search of the history and 
of the chronology which they will not receive from pro- 
phets or apostles. It cannot be denied that culture and 
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refinement owe something to ancient Egypt: but religion 
and morality are under no obligation to the country which 
first deified the Phallus itself, and then taught the rest of 
the world to worship it too. Its learning, its philosophy, 
its hieroglyphies and mysteries, its arts and its sciences, 
were but a poor compensation for the permanent injury 
which its example and influence inflicted on the rest of 
mankind, by the falsification of all that was rational and 
true in their faith, and by the corruption of all that was 
holy and commendable in their practice. 


SzcrroN V.— On. the iypical nature of the ceremony of the 
last day of the Isia; and on the explanation of its circum- 
stances, as related by Plutarch. 


We have been obliged to enter into the preceding expla- 
nations at so much length, in order to shew that the first 
and most obvious construction of the ceremony of the Isia, 
which resolves it into an allegorical or symbolical repre- 
sentation of natural production in the sense of vegetable, 
and consequently supposes Osiris to be recognised therein 
only as the principle of vegetable life, is not inconsistent 
with that larger and more comprehensive and, as we be- 
lieve, true view of his character, whereby, along with his 
partner Isis, he is to be considered the type of universal 
productiveness both in the vegetable and in the animal 
world; the life-giving principle diffused through all nature, 
and acting in and upon all nature. "We shall now proceed 
to shew that, though Plutarch himself appeared disposed to 
dismiss this explanation as not sufficiently profound and 
philosophical, it is, in reality, implied in his own account 
of the Isia; and in particular of the ceremonies of the last 
day; had he but understood the true drift and meaning of 
what he himself has related. 

In the first place', when the proper time in the course 
of the ceremony was now arrived, the end of the third and 
the beginning of the fourth day, each reckoned according 
to the primitive rule, i. e. from sunset or evening; he tells 
us that the priests, and the chamberlains or keepers of the 
stole, (the robers,) of the temples, (oi eroAwrai,) whose duty 
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it was to dress the sacred images, or the sacred animals, 
in their proper attire, went in procession to the sea: where, 
from the allusion to the sea, we must suppose Plutarch to 
speak first and properly of what was usually done, in his time, 
at Alexandria; though at Memphis, at Heliopolis, at hebes, 
or at any other place equally remote from the sea, it must 
have been impossible for any procession to go in one night 
to the sea. We must presume therefore that from such 
places they went to the Nile, not to the sea. But this is 
not a distinction of any importance. [It was necessary to 
go, under all cireumstances, where water was to be found. 
Those who were near the sea repaired to the sea; and 
those who were too far from the sea repaired to the Nile. 

It appears too that they carried with them a *casket or box; 
which was called **'The sacred casket;" no doubt because of 
what it contained, and of the use which was made of that, 
on these occasions; but only on these. "There would be 
much to observe on the use of a «(org or casket like this, 
in all the mysteries of antiquity of which any account has 
come down to us: but we reserve such observations for the 
present. 'lhis casket contained only a vessel of gold ; which 
Plutarch calls «(8óriov : and the proper meaning of that 
term in Greek is bowl or basin in English. Such a vessel 
was consequently adapted to hold a fluid of any kind; and 
it does not appear that it was wanted on this occasion for 
any purpose but that of holding water. 

As soon as the procession reached its destination, this 
vessel was filled with water. And here it is observable 
that though they are said to have gone on purpose to the 
sea, where nothing but salt water was to be found, this 
vessel was not filled with salt water, but with fresh ; moríuov 
V0aros. What was the reason of this? 'The answer is supplied 
by what follows. 

For first, as soon as this water had been poured into the 
sacred basin, but not before, the people, or bystanders, (the 
witnesses and observers of what was going on,) immediately 
broke out into a cry, * 'That Osiris was found."  'This then 
was the moment of the end of the mystical search; and con- 
sequently that of the mystical finding : the moment precisely 
when this fresh water was poured into the sacred basin. The 
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explanation of this is the fact that, as vegetable life is the 
great pabulum and support of animal, so is water the great 
pabulum and support of vegetable. No truth in physics is 
more indisputable than 4/his, that water is the principal 
element both in the formation and in the nourishment and 
growth of vegetables; that water is to plants what the blood 
is to animals: in one word, that if any thing in nature more 
than another is the life of the vegetable world, it is water; 
but of course not salt water, but fresh. 

But though fresh water, not salt, is the proper aliment and 
support of vegetable life; yet the natural source of fresh 
water itself is the sea: the natural laboratory of fresh water 
is the sea. All the supplies of their most necessary aliment 
which vegetables require are ultimately to be drawn from 
the sea. "The priests of Egypt could not be ignorant of so 
obvious a truth as this. And therefore those, who were near 
enough to the sea, on such occasions as these naturally resorted 
to the sea; which was to go to the fountain head and source 
of fresh water itself, and on the largest possible scale, at 
once. For this reason too the vessel made use of on these 
occasions, but merely to hold this water, appears to have 
been purposely framed of that kind in shape which the 
Greeks called k«48órtov, and we call a bowl or basin—that is 
round, and shelving on all sides towards the bottom; conse- 
quently resembling the ocean; a miniature likeness of the 
ocean, which is a basin of the same shape too, only so much 
larger. Those who were too far off from the sea were content 
to repair to the Nile, which nevertheless was a type of the 
sea too, especially at the time of the inundation ; and what is 
more, of a sea of fresh water, not of salt; and which the 
Greeks appear to have been early taught by the Egyptians 
to know by the name of óxeavós itself. 

The priests then repaired to the sea or to the Nile, just at 
the point of time when the mystical search for the lost Osiris 
was destined to end, and the mystical finding to begin; 
because it was necessary to go at once, and at such a time as 
that in particular, to the source and spring of vegetable life 
in general. And the moment when they took of this water, 
and put it into the basin, brought with them on purpose 
aud never used except on this occasion, was critically that 
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which the people had long been taught to consider the 
moment of the actual discovery of Osiris ;; and with reason, 
asit must now appear, if Osiris himself was only the prin- 
ciple of vegetable life, and this water, so poured into the 
sacred basin, was the principle of vegetable life too: so that 
Osiris was either the same with this water, as the people 
appear to have believed ; or this water was a type of Osiris; 
which was most probably the construction put upon it by the 
priests themselves. 

But the most significant part of the ceremony is that 
which followed, just after this moment of the supposed dis- 
covery of Osiris in the shape of this typical water. The next 
thing done by the priests was to take a portion of soil, which 
Plutarch designates as kápziuos yj; and to mix some of this 
water with it: and when they had thus made a clay or paste of 
it, to mould it into the shape of a miniature image, resembling 
a lunar crescent—jroeió?s &àyaXdrior—which the keepers of 
the stole (present no doubt from the first, but without 
taking any part in the ceremony until now) immediately 
proceeded to recognise and to treat as divine, by trimming 
or clothing it with the sacred robes appointed for the purpose. 
We cannot doubt then that this crescent-shaped miniature 
image, so formed by the priests and of such materials, and so 
stoled and decked by the robers, so recognised and treated 
as divine, immediately after the discovery of Osiris in the 
shape of this typical water, was the very Osiris himself, and 
not under any type or likeness but in his proper person. 

Now every thing in this ceremony being significant, it 
could not be without reason that Plutarch described and 
designated the earth of which this image was made as xdp- 
"uos yj. .Any kind of soil mixed with water will make a 
paste or clay; out of which a figure of any kind might be 
moulded: but itis not any kind of earth which is proper for 
seed, or calculated to raise up the fruits of the ground. "The 
priests wanted soil of this kind; because what they wanted 
to make out of it was an image or likeness of the fruits of 
the ground. 

Now with respect to these fruits of the ground, and the 
manner in which they are developed from the seed, and 
the form in which they first appear; it can scarcely be 
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unknown to any of our readers that the shape, in which the 
first shoot of incipient vegetation begins to appear through 
the substance of the seed, resembles nothing so much as a 
small horn, the cusp of the lunar crescent. And the direction 
or tendency of this first shoot being invariably upwards, and 
towards the surface, and the root striking out at the same 
time in a similar form, but in the contrary direction or 
downwards; both together constitute almost a perfect lunar 
crescent, or might easily be conceived to do so. And both 
these effects being the natural result of the internal action of 
the juices of the seed, and of the external action of the sur- 
rounding earth in which it is embedded, in other words, of 
earih and water; there cannot be any reasonable doubt that 
this first and incipient developement of the future plant, in 
the sprout and in the root which constitute the whole of the 
substance of vegetables both under ground and above ground, 
must have been that which was always intended by the 
miniature image, made out of mould and water, worked up 
into the shape of the lunar crescent, and at this critical 
moment of the ceremony: nor that this miniature lunar 
crescent was the first living developement of the living Osiris 
himself. 

And thus even Plutarch's own description of the con- 
cluding ceremonies of the Isia, rightly understood, conducts 
us in the easiest and most natural manner to the discovery 
of the meaning of the Isia themselves; and in particular 
to a correct apprehension of the character in which Osiris 
himself was first and properly represented therein ; viz. as the 
type of the fruits of the ground ; as the principle of vegetable 
life: in which capacity, as we have shewn at large, he must 
first be exhibited even in his ultimate character of the 
principle of life in general, or of the principle of animal life 
in particular. 


SEcrioN VI.— On the date of the last part of the ceremony of 
the Isia, and why the mystical finding of Osiris was attached 
to the fourth day. 

We shall now proceed to shew why this part of the cere- 
mony, the most important and significant of all, which ter- 
minated the mystical search, and all the grief and dejection 
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to which it gave occasion, and ushered in the mystical 
finding and all the rejoicings with which is was welcomed, 
was fixed to the end of the third day, and to the beginning 
of the fourth. "The explanation of this fact 1s found in the 
nature of the ceremony itself; and in the mystical character 
of the Osiris, who was both lost before this point of time and 
found as soon as it arrived ; and in a certain peculiarity of 
the climate and soil of Egypt. 

This peculiarity is that, partly from the perpetual warmth 
of the air in that country ; partly from the peculiar properties 
of the slime or sediment, which the Nile deposits every year 
on its surface, and on which the natives of Egypt, from time 
immemorial, have been accustomed to sow their seeds of 
every kind, without any kind of dressing or preparation 
besides ; and partly from the action of the waters themselves, 
which are still more or less retained in this matrix provided 
for the seed; the grains of barley, or of wheat, or legu- 
minous seeds of any kind, committed at the proper season 
to this sediment deposited by the Nile, would vegetate in 
three or four days! time; that is, they would appear above 
ground on the fourth day after they were sown; though 
elsewhere, and under the most favourable circumstances, 
they would not do so in less than seven or eight days! time. 

This fact is distinctly attested 1. By Theophrastuss: BAa- 
cTávei 08 rà puév Üürrov rà 0€ Bpaü)/repor: kal kpiUT) &v kal mupós 
égOouata páXwoTa* Tporepet Oe 7] kpi01] juGAXov ... éví(ore yàp kal 
ériaxo0 év. éAárroow Tjuépaus, kaÜámep év Alyómro' Tpwralov yáp 
aci. kai rerapraior àvaréAAew. ii. By Plutarch, quoted by 
Proclus in his Scholia on Hesiodí: KóAAuwr 9e, d$qoiv ó 
IIAovrapxos, j.rà TOv omóporv veróv cvupijvau. ?) mpÓ omópov. 
OfAor óé rà yàp perà mXeud0a oapévra kal zpó rpomóv dco0at 
é809oj.ata, év AvyómTo 0€ kal rpvrata. rÓv 0€ perà rpomüs év Tpi- 
msAÀacío rojrov roÜ xpóvov. olres TÓ émvyevécÜa, jeróv àya00ov 
LGAXor 7) TÓ mpoyevéo0at. oi 0€ àpxatoi kal mpoaírepov éameupov* 
xai OfAorv ék ràr 'EAevouov reAerüv. "To these we may add 
the testimony of Varro and of Pliny: Erumpit a primo satu 
hordeum die septimo: legumina in ZEgypto tertio die". 


$ Historia Plantarum, viii. cap. 1. $ 5. u Pliny, H. N. xviii. 10. $ 2: 56. 
t Ad Opp. et Dies, 389. p. 182. Varro, De Re Rust. i. 34. 45: 
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This natural fact then in the case of Egypt may be taken 
for granted ; viz. that, without the use of artificial means for 
the purpose, seeds, like the grain of barley in particular, or 
pulse of any kind, sown in the usual manner on the mud 
deposited by the Nile, would germinate on the fowrth day. 
This fact being known, we require no other explanation of 
the rule of the Isia, and of the distinction of parts cha- 
racteristic of it. But this too confirms the conclusion at 
which we have already arrived ; that Osiris, the subject of 
the representation in each of these parts of the ceremony, 
was the type of the principle of vegetable life. It would be 
in our power also both to illustrate and to confirm the rule 
of the Egyptian Isia in this respect, by that of the Adonia, 
and by the Kjo('A8ór»i0os, prepared for the Adonia every 
year; were not this properly connected with a distinct ca- 
lendar, and with a different part of our subject. 


SEcTION VII.—0O» the date of the Isia, Athyr 17 ; and why it 
was fixed to that month and to (hat day of the month. 


We proceed in the last place to consider the reason why 
the date of the Isia was attached to the third month of the 
primitive calendar, and to the seventeenth day of that month: 
whereby we shall also, we trust, demonstrate in the plainest 
manner the actual date of the institution of the Isia them- 
selves, and of the introduction of the worship of Osiris and 
Isis along with them ; viz. the epoch of the Sothiacal period, 
B. C. 1350. 

In the calendar of Ptolemy, De Apparentüs Fixarum, 
opposite to the 8th of Phaophi, when it comes to the turn of 
that day, there is an entry of o7ópov ópa*, *sementis tempus, 
i. e. principium :" * the beginning of seed time." And as this 
is à sidereal or astronomical, not a rural, agricultural, or 
economical, calendar of its kind, and no similar notice occurs 


Cf. Columella, ii. viii. $ 2. Lydus, De "Icibi kaproTókq Taxvyufyrop. uvpiouópio. 

Mensibus, iii. 6. p. 30. l. 10. iv. 173. "AóécTora, cclxxi. 
This speedy developement of the W Uranologium, 73. D. Cf. Fabri- 

principle of vegetable life in Egypt cius, Bibliotheca Grseca, lib. iv. cap. 

is the idea implied in an epigram xiv. p.433. Ptolemy, Opp. iii. (Hal- 

addressed to Isis in the Greek An- ma). De Apparentiis, p. 24. 

thology : 
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in it any where else, it follows that this intimation attached 
to Phaophi 8 in particular is singular; and consequently that 
there must have been some particular reason for it. 

But with respect to this reason, let us first take leave to 
mention a certain peculiarity of the Attic calendar. There 
were stated occasions in the Attic year, defined by an 
ancient rule, on which seed was sown in certain localities in 
Attica, marked out and prescribed from time immemorial 
also. It was sown, at such times and on such spots, by a 
particular order of persons: and these occasions being three 
in number, and each of them considered as something sacred, 
the Athenians had three sacred àporoi in their year: and that 
we are told by the ancients themselves. We cannot indeed 
undertake to specify the days of the month on which each 
of these sowings took place; for those days have not been 
handed down in terms: but we can approximate even to 
those days; and we may still more confidently venture to 
assign the months of which those days made part, at least 
from the time of Solon downwards; and that one of these 
was the stated month of the Eleusinian mysteries, Boé- 
dromion, the other was that of the Thesmophoria, Pyanepsion. 
One of these àporoi themselves was even more sacred than 
the other two; and this appears to have been celebrated in 
Boédromion : and as we believe before the mysteries. 

Now the passage last quoted from Plutarch, from the 
Scholia of Proclus on Hesiod, clearly proves that these occa- 
sions were regarded in the light of seed-times ; and it must 
have been on the notoriety of this circumstance that the 
remark at the end of the passage was founded, viz. that seed- 
time in the time of the ancients was earlier than in the time 
of Plutarch or of Proclus; though in reality, and in the 
natural course of things, it ought to have been later. But 
the first of the occasions in question falling in Boédromion, 
and even before the mysteries, (the date of which was the 
middle of the month,) yet being of the nature of a seed-time 
itself, could not fail to suggest this inference. 

The Eleusinia then and the 'Thesmophoria being originally 
the same with the Isia; if the sowing of seed, in any shape 
whatsoever, from time immemorial was associated with either 
of those, there can be little doubt it was so, because it was 
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associated in like manner with the Isia. No explanation 
therefore can be more probable, than that this entry of 
e7ópov dpa, opposite to Phaophi 8, in the calendar of Pto- 
lemy, was made out of deference to an ancient prescription, 
and to an ancient observance; which connected that day 
with the beginning of seed-time in Egypt. 

The first question therefore is what day in this calendar 
was denoted by Phaophi8? that is, what Julian day? Ptole- 
my reckons in this calendar throughout by the rule of the 
Alexandrine; the Julian date of which was always either 
August 30 or August 29. Phaophi 8 reckoned from August 
90 fell on October 6; reckoned from August 29, fell on Oc- 
tober 5: so that the stated date of Phaophi 8 too in the 
Alexandrine calendar must always have been either October 6 
or October 5. 

This question then having been answered, and this fact 
ascertained, let us next inquire what was the Julian date of 
Athyr 17 B.C. 1350. The first of the cyclical Thoth zra 
cyc. 2657, reckoned from midnight, fell on July 22 at mid- 
night, B. C. 1350; the first of the cyclical Phaophi on Au- 
gust 21 at midnight; the first of the cyclical Athyr on 
September 20 at midnight; and therefore the 17th of the 
cyclical Athyr, sera cycl. 2657, fell on October 6 B. C. 1350, 
and the next year, vera cyc. 2658, on October 5 B. C. 1849. 
Supposing therefore a fixed Julian calendar, with a cycle of 
leap-year the same as the Alexandrine of after-time, to have 
come into being on July 22 B.C. 1350 under the name of 
'Thoth 1; it is manifest that October 6, in the leap-years of 
such a calendar, and October 5 in the common years, would 
coincide perpetually with Athyr 17; and Athyr 17 in such 
a calendar, and Phaophi 8 in the Alexandrine, both in the. 
leap-years of their common cycle and in the common years, 
would be always the same. 

But the question may still be demanded, what was there 
in this Julian term October 6, and in this year B. C. 1350, 
to make it particularly remarkable, even though it did coin- 
cide with Athyr 17? In answer to this question, we must 
remind the reader of the fact, already substantiated by copi- 
ous testimonies from antiquity, that the waters of the Nile 
having begun to rise at the summer solstice, and having 
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continued to rise, or continued undiminished, until the au- 
tumnal equinox, began to subside at the autumnal equinox ; 
and then went on subsiding from that time forward in the 
same degrees and proportion in which they rose. Now the 
beginning of this subsidence of the waters in Egypt was the 
signal of seed-time in that country also. "The people even 
now cast their seeds on the surface of the soil as fast as it is 
laid bare; and even before it is laid bare*. We cannot suppose 
that the ancient Egyptians did not do the same. If so, the 
autumnal equinox was to them the beginning of seed-time, 
howsoever long that season itself might afterwards last; the 
first and the earliest beginning too; before which, in the 
nature of things, there could be no other: yet for that very 
reason, as we may add, and from the nature of the case itself, 
the most proper beginning of all. 

It clearly appears that even in Ptolemy's time there was 
a term recognised in Egypt as the beginning of seed-time, 
October 6 and October 5: but not the autummnal equinox 
in his time, which was then falling on September 25 or 26». 
What however was the state of the case B. C.1350? It 
appears from our Tables, both the general and the supple- 
mentary, that B. C. 1350, for the meridian of the Tables we 
have the mean vernal equinox, 











h. m, a 

Mean vernal equinox at Jerusalem — .. Apri 4. 22 21 2r6 
Subtract "y I5 44 

Mean vernal equinox at Heliopolis — .. April4. 22 .5 376 
Add two quarters i1 ss 2 i182 14 54 252 
Mean autumnal equinox S X O0nt^:4..713 536) $8 
Equation of the centre - T denuo 9g 8r £402 
True autumnal equinox - £e Oct. 5. 20 31 430 


i.e. Athyr 17, according to the primitive rule, at 2 h. 31 m. 
49 sec. 

We possess therefore in this discovery at last all the 
explanation which we can desire, both why the date of the 
Isia was fixed to the 17th Athyr, B. C. 1850, and why the 


X Prosper Alpinus, Res 7Egypti, i. i. Y See supra, Diss. xii. ch. ii. sect. ii. 
6,7: ii. 8. De Medicina /Egypt. i. vol. ii. 410. Dates of the Magna Com- 
vii. p. r1. obv. positio. 
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notice of ezópov ópa in the sense of àpy?j appears opposite to 
Phaophi 8 in the calendar of Ptolemy, so long after B.C. 
1850 itself. "The Julian term denoted by each is the same, 
October 6 or October 5 ; and October 5—6 B. C. 1350 was the 
date of the autumnal equinox. And because it was so, it was 
also the date of the earliest seed-time in Egypt; and because 
it was both the earliest and the most proper date of seed-time 
in Egypt, it was on that very account the fittest to be 
selected as the first and proper date of the Egyptian Isia; 
a ceremony from its nature, design, and tendency necessarily 
connected with seed-time; with the first sowing of seed at 
least, and with the first developement of vegetable life. And 
on all these accounts, because it was the original date of the 
Isia, because it was the date of the autumnal equinox at the 
time of the institution of the Isia, and because it was the 
stated date of the first and earliest seed-time under all cir- 
cumstances, and because it was the first stated date even of 
that kind which had been consecrated and stamped as pecu- 
liar in that capacity by its connection with the Isia; it is 
easy to see it must be considered sacred—àit must pass ever 
after and be regarded as the oemópov ópyi Or omwópov ópa 
designated and sanctioned by Osiris and Isis themselves. 
And thus it would be perpetuated under the name of the 
c71ópov ópa to the latest times; and under that name it would 
get into the calendar of Ptolemy also. 


SECTION VIII.—General conclusion from the above premises, 
that either B. C. 1350 must have been the date of the Isia, 
or there can have been no historical date of the Isia at all. 


The conclusion being thus established that the date of the 
Isia was purposely fixed to the 17th of Athyr because it coin- 
cided with the autumnal equinox, and purposely fixed to the 
autumnal equinox because that was the first, the earliest, and 
the most proper date of seed-time in Egypt, and purposely 
fixed to the first and most proper date of seed-time, because, - 
from the nature of the ceremony itself, it could not be 
attached to any term in the natural year but seed-time, nor 
to any season of that description büt the first, the earliest, 
the most proper one of the kind ; it is decisive of the question 
whether the date of the Isia was B. C. 1350, or any earlier or 
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later date: whether the Isia could possibly have been insti- 
tuted under a concurrence of circumstances such as we have 
just ascertained, before or after B. C. 1350. 

With respect to any later date, we may leave it out of the 
question. No one will contend for a later date than B. C. 
1350; even though such a date were possible: but many 
perhaps will strenuously contend for an earlier. With respect ' 
therefore to this latter supposition; let it only be assumed 
that at the first institution of the Isia, whensoever that was, 
Athyrl?7 in the equable year, October 6 in the Julian, and 
the mean or the true autumnal equinox in the natural or 
tropical must all meet together: and we may without fear 
appeal to any chronologer, or to any astronomer, to say 
whether that could be possible, within any length of time 
which could be assigned before B. C. 1350 ; in any year, in 
short, but B. €. 1350 itself? 'The Julian term indeed, which 
must concur with the other two, October 6, may be assumed 
as something invariable : but the other two are both variable 
quantities. "The mean or the true autumnal equinox is a 
variable term, at least in terms of the Julian calendar; and 
having once ceased to fall on a given Julian term, like Oc- 
tober 6 or 5, it could not begin to fall on it again under the 
same circumstances as before, until it had fallen on every 
day in the Julian calendar, distinct from that, and for the 
same length of time, in its turn. "Thel7th of any equable 
month, similarly referred to the Julian calendar, is a variable 
term also; which, having once ceased to fall on such a Ju- 
lian term as October 6 under certain cireumstances, could 
not begin to do so again, under the same circumstances, in 
less than 1460 Julian years. As referred to a natural term, 
like the mean date of the autumnal equinox, a given equable 
term could not return to a given natural one, under the 
same circumstances as before, except im a much longer 
period of time. "The equable cyclical year too is a different 
thing from the equable Nabonassarian; and the period of 
restitution of the former, in terms both of the mean Julian 
and of the mean natural year, is a very different thing from 
the period of restitution of the latter. 

Let it be supposed however that we had nothing to do in 
this case, except with a fixed form of the equable year, like 
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the Nabonassarian, and a fixed type of the mean Julian year, 
and a fixed standard of the mean natural, such as to recede 
on the mean Julian in question 24 hours in 129 years. Still 
if the Isia must have been instituted, whether earher or 
later, yet de facto when the 17th of Athyr was falling on the 
6th of October, in the first year of the Alexandrine cycle of 
leap-year, and both on the autumnal equinox ; then, if they 
were not actually first instituted in B.C. 1350, we may assert, 
without fear of contradiction, that they could not have been 
instituted under the same circumstances a moment earlier 
than 365.25 x129x1460 years; that is, 68,791,185 years. 
And even this in reality would be too early a date; below 
not beyond the truth. 

We leave it therefore to the option of our readers, to do 
one of zhree things: Either to prove that the Isia had nothing 
to do at their first institution with seed-time, or seed-time 
with the autumnal equinox, or either with Athyr 17 in the 
equable, October 6 in the Julian, year; or to accept of the 
date which we offer them, in which all these conditions nieet 
together, B. C. 1350; or to go back 68,791,185 years at least 
beyond it, in search of any similar date, and characterised by 
the same coincidences. 


CHAPTER V. 


On. the confirmation of the date of the institution of the Isia, 
and of the introduction of the worship of Osiris and Isis, at 
the epoch of the Sothiacal period, by other proofs. 


SEcrION I.— On the fable relating to the institution of the 
Epagomen«e of the equable Egyptian year; and to the birth 
of the five gods. 


lr seems to be agreed that, among the u$0o. or fables of 
the Egyptians, none is more ancient than that which pro- 
fesses to give an account of the origin of the five Epagomense: 
which is in fact that of their equable year itself. It is suf- 
ficient to shew the supposed antiquity of this fable, to men- 
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tion another fact, traditionally connected with the origin of 
these five days also: "That Osiris and Isis and Typhon, the 
three principal agents concerned in the fable of the Isia, and 
two more of the gods of the Egyptians, (all five, as repre- 
sented in this tradition, being the children of Kronos and 
Rhea,) were born on these five days; some one of the five 
on some one of these days respectively. "These five days, at 
the end of the equable year, were consequently the birth- 
days of these five gods; and not only so, but, 'according to 
the fable itself, were first contrived and added to the year to 
serve this very purpose; that is, that these five gods might 
be born on these five days. 

All this has been handed down from the earliest times in 
a well known Egyptian fable: and whether learned men in 
modern times have believed this fable or not, they have taken 
its antiquity for granted ; they have considered it a genuine 
and authentic relic of Egyptian mythology, received and be- 
lieved in Egypt from a point of time as far back as the origin 
of their equable year and the birth of these five gods them- 
selves. But this, it must be evident, was a very gratuitous 
inference from the mere fact of the existence and belief of 
such a tradition among the Egyptians themselves at least; 
and merely because of the antiquity to which it professed to 
lay claim. Every one must allow it to be possible for such 
a fable to have been invented long after the introduction of 
the worship of Osiris and Isis into Egypt. "There is nothing 
in the nature of things to connect the origin of such a fable 
with the origin of these divinities. All that we could affirm 
with certainty concerning this connection is That such a 
fable could not possibly be older than the worship of Osiris 
and Isis: but no one could venture to affirm that it could 
not possibly be younger; or that, though such a fable could 
not be older than Osiris and Isis, Osiris and Isis might not 
be older than such a fable, and much older too. 

If then we can determine a point of time before which 
this fable itself could not have been invented, and even the 
very time at which it must have been invented ; we shall not 
indeed determine thereby the point of time when the fable 
of Osiris and Isis must have been invented also; but we shall 
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infallibly fix a time when it must already have been in exist- 
ence : and if the origin of the former fable itself is found to be 
comparatively late, that will be only consistent with the com- 
parative lateness of the origin of the fable of Osiris and Isis 
also. But we hope to do more than this, by ascertaining the 
date of this later fable. We hope, with the blessing of God, 
by means of this date of the later fable itself, to authenti- 
cate and confirm, in a striking and conclusive manner, the 
date of the earlier fable also, such as we have already as- 
signed it. 

The first thing then which we undertake to prove is £Ais : 
That the fable relating to the five Epagomen:e, and to the 
births of these five Egyptian gods, cannot possibly be older 
than B.C. 728. We must begin with producing the fable 
itself, as reported by Diodorus and Plutarch, the only two 
of the ancients who have left any account of it. 

i. Merà à? rabra róv Kpóvov ápfai, kal yjparvra riv àbeAQ]v 
'"Péav, yevvíjoat karà pév rwas TOv pv0oXóyov "Oct kal "lou, 
karà 0€ roUs mAelorovs Aía re kal" Hpav....éx 0 rovrov yevéaOat 
mévre Üco)s, kaÜ' éxáorqv rÀÓv émayouévev «ap Alyvmr(ow mévO 
jpepàr érvós yevrqgÜévros. óvópara 0€ Omápfou rois TekvoÓ0eiouw 
"Oct kal ^Iow, ér, 0€ Tv$va kal AmóAXova kal ' Ajpobirqv*. 

ii. Tfjs 'Péas, $ac, kpója r9 Kpóro avyyevojévgs, ala0ópevov 
érapácac0at ràv fjAvov oXrjj gijre uri pjre éviavrQ rekeiv* épüvra 
0e rür "Epujv ríjs 0co0 avveAOeitv, etra maí(favra mérrua mpós rijv 
ceMjrqv kal àpeAóvra rÀv $óroev €káoTov rÓ Éff0oougkooTÓv, ék 
mávrev jépas mévre ovveAOeiv (lege avváyew) koi ras éfrjkovra 
xai rp.akocíaus émáyew, üs. vov émayopévas Alyónrvot kaAoDat, kal 
rv ÜcQv yeveO0A(ovs üyovoi. 7f] uv mpóry róv' Octw yevéaOa... 
7j 0€ Oevrépa rüv 'Apoónpw, Ov 'AnóAAava Óv kal mpeo(górepov 
"Opor &rit kaAoÜ)ci. Tj Tpír 0€ Tura, ui kawQ pé karà 
xépav, àAX àvappitavra «Xpyj 0i Tíjs wAevpüs éfaAécÓat. re- 
rápry 0? rijv "Ic év mavóypows yevécOa.. 7j 08 méumry NéQ6Ovr, 
;jv kal TeAevri]v kal' Adpoüírqv éviot 02 kal Níkgv óvopd£ovot?. 

The first of these passages supposes the marriage of bro- 
thers and sisters to be already allowed and practised in 


z Diodorus Sic. i. 13. Cf. 25. also, De Iside et Osiride, xviii. xix. 
? Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, xii. — xx. xxi. xxii. xxxviii. xl. l. li. lii. liv. lv. 
Cf. De Defectu Oraculorum, xxxvi;  lvi.lxi. lxi. Herodotus, ii. 156. 
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Egypt, before the birth of Osiris and Isis; and yet, accord- 
ing to Diodorusb, marriages of this description were first 
sanctioned in Egypt, and first authorized, by the union of 
Osiris and Isis: NogoOerzaat. 0é act ros. AlyvsT(ovs mopà TÓ 
kowàv éUos rOv àvÜpómev yapetv àóeAàs, Quà rÓ yeyovós év ro?- 
rois Tíjs "loi00s énírevyua. Diodorus has not only the reason 
of things and the unalterable laws of propriety, but the uni- 
versal feeling and practice of mankind, on his side, when he 
speaks of such incestuous unions as zapüà TO kowór é0os: and 
it would be absurd to suppose that there was never a time 
when the common sense and instinctive conviction of the 
Egyptians also did not revolt from them, and did not con- 
demn them, just as much as those of the rest of the world. 
We have no doubt too that the case was, as he represents it, 
even among the Egyptians. "This abomination was first re- 
conciled to their sense of propriety by the example of Osiris 
and Isis; and was not older even among them than the 
origin of this fable: just as in after-times the Greeks who 
became acquainted with Egypt and connected with Egypt, 
contrary to the principles and practice, the laws and cus. 
toms, of their own country, finding such marriages commonly 
practised 1n Egypt, made no scruple of forming them them- 
selves: a fact which is notorious of the Ptolemies, the Ma- 
cedo-Egyptian dynasty in that country, beginning with the 
second of the line, Philadelphus, (if not with the first,) mar- 
ried to Arsimoé his sister. In hke manner, the princes or 
satraps of Caria, Mausolus and Idrieus, were married to their 
own sisters. Nowhere however was this custom older than 
in Egypt; nor anywhere else, distinct from Egypt, allowed 
and practised, except out of deference to the authority of the 
Egyptians. Yet even in Egypt there is no proof, nor any 
reason to believe, that it was older de facto than the fable 
of Osiris and Isis, and the precedent supposed to have been 
set by the example of Osiris and Isis. We may argue then 
that to assume such marriages to have been older than the 
birth of Osiris and Isis, as the first of these passages does, 
implies that they had so long been the custom before this 
fable of the Epagomene was invented, that neither the au- 


vi.27. Cf. Philo-Judszus, ii. 303. — tus Empiricus, Pyrrhon. Hypotyp. i. 14. 
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thors of the fable nor any one else would be conscious of the 
anachronism wbhich they were thereby falling into; nor aware 
of the least impropriety in making Kronos and Rhea brother 
and sister, yet husband and wife, as much as Osiris and Isis. 
On the contrary, it must have appeared to them quite mat- 
ter of course, that the father and mother of Osiris and Isis 
(1. e. of brother and sister, yet husband and wife also) must 
be brother and sister and husband and wife too. And yet 
this will imply that this fable of the Epagomens must have 
been considerably later than that of Osiris and Isis. 

Again, we may observe on both these accounts in common, 
that each supposes Osiris and Isis to have been the children 
of Kronos: and yet it is agreed upon all hands, and the Egypt- 
ians themselves would have been the first to maintain it, that 
Osiris and Isis were their oldest gods: Kronos, on the other 
hand, according to their own account of him, was the young- 
est of their gods. So that this fable has fallen into the 
absurdity of making the two oldest gods of the Egyptians 
the son and daughter of the youngest: an absurdity of which 
no contemporary fable, that is, no fable as old as the intro- 
duction of the worship of Osiris and Isis themselves, could 
ever have been guilty. In the inscription to Isis, at Nysa, 
in Arabia, she says of herself, 'Eyó "Ioís eipa ... 7) To veerárov 
Kpórvov 0eov (lege 0eàv) 0vyárgp mpeofvráry: and in the in- 
scription to Osiris, at the same place, he says of himself: 
Ilario pév éori pow Kpóros, veóraros 0eQv á&mávrov ... eipi àé 
viós Kpórvov mpeo[3óraros ^. 

The mythological Kronos and Rhea were ancient concep- 
tions of their kind ; but they were not so old as the fable of 
Osiris and Isis: nor were they first excogitated in Egypt, 
but in Crete; and as we believe in B. C. 1302. "The Egypt- 
ians derived their knowledge of them altogether from the 
Greeks; and among the Greeks these two had long been 
recognised as the father and mother of the gods and god- 
desses of their own Olympus, or of the principal among 
them at least. It would necessarily require time for these 
conceptions and these associations to pass into Egypt; and, 
when Kronos and Rhea became known there at last as the 
father and mother of such a line of gods and goddesses, what 

* Diodorus, i. 27. Cf. the ** Fragmenta Orphica," v. "Opxo: 'OpQukoí. 
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was more natural than that the Egyptians too should make 
them the father and mother of their Osiris and Isis also, and 
yet the youngest of their own gods notwithstanding ? 

To proceed however to some direct observations on the 
account before us, and more to the point in proof of what 
we have undertaken to establish. 

It appears that Hermes or Thoth won from the moon the 
70th part of her lights. Now what can that mean but the 
70th part ofa lunar year? only as reckoned from the first 
of the lunar lights as such to the last. It appears that this 
70th part of her lights was equivalent to five days. "Thoth 
took this 70th part of her lights, as soon as he had won 
it, and made five days of it, in the shape of the five Epa- 
gomenze. 

The 70th part of the lunar lights being thus equivalent 
to five days; to what could the sum total of those lights be 
equal but 70 x 5 or 350 days? No one can say that this is 
not a just and legitimate consequence of such premises as 
these, or that it would be possible consistently to draw any 
other from them. It follows however from this conclusion 
that, if there is no error in the numbers in Plutarch, the 
lunar year, in such a calculation as this, must have been 
reckoned at no more than 350 days. 

Learned men cousequently (as usual with them in such 
cases) have suspected the soundness of the text. Scaliger 
reads the 72d part of the lunar lights in the text of Plutarch 
instead of the 70th ^; and Newton adopts this correction €. 
Mr. Ideler, if we are not mistaken, quotes the passage in his 
Technical Chronology, as if it spoke of the 60th, not the 
70th, part of the lights in question. Now there is no critical 
ground for suspecting the reading in Plutarch: and as to 
any reasons, different from those on which only an editor 
would be justified in proceeding, they are to be resolved into 
nothing but ignorance, and that misapprehension of the na- 
ture and state of the calendar to which this fable was accom- 
modated, under which the learned have heretofore laboured, 
and do still labour. 

We have already explained that the epoch of the Apis 


4 De Emendatione, iii. 205. — € Chronology, ch. i. p. 208, 209. London, 1728. 
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calendar B. C.973 was attached to the luna 3^: and that 
between B.C.973 and B.C. 728 it rose by degrees to the 
luna 52 : but that in B.C. 728 it was arrested, and fixed to the 
luna 5*f, No one therefore can doubt that such a calendar 
necessarily bore date from one of the lunar $óra, that is, from 
a visible state of the moon; especially after B.C. 728. Reckon 
on then 350 days from the first calendar date in such a 
calendar as this, in terms of the true lunar reckoning—that 
is, from the luna 5^; and you come to the last date in the 
true lunar reckoning, the luna 3553, but only to the 351st 
in the calendar reckoning; four days before the end of the 
year. 

'The lunar year in the Apis calendar was always either 854. 
days or 355 days long: and this latter being its stated length 
in the intercalary years of the cycle as much as the former 
in the common years, its ordinary length may be estimated 
either at 354 or at 355 days, as the nature of the case may 
require. And as each of its years bore date on the luna 
53; it follows that, in every year of the Apis cycle, there were 
always either 354 or 355 calendar days, but only 350 lunar 
$óra. 'The last lunar light in such a calendar would pro- 
perly go out on the 350th calendar day of one year, if the 
first was to be lighted up again, and to reappear, only on the 
first of the next. 

It is manifest then that of such a lunar calendar as the 
Apis only, and of that too only in the state in which it was first 
placed B. C. 728, could such a supposition as this be possible, 
viz. that the 70th part of the lunar $éra should amount only 
to five days, and therefore the sum total only to 350 ; and yet 
the calendar lunar year should be a perfect one of its kind, and 
contain the full complement of calendar lunar days, 354 or 
955. And this it is evident is the real state of the case, sup- 
posed in this fable itself; viz. that the five days in ques- 
tion. were won from the 0n, but were not won from 
the calendar. "The lunar year might be said to have been 
abridged by this artifice of Thoth; but the calendar year 
could not be said to have been so. It is to be observed that 
Thoth, who thus gained this advantage on the moon, had 
much to do with the calendar, but little or nothing with the 


f Diss. xiii, ch. iii. sect. v. sqq. vol. ii. 522. 
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moon: the moon, on the contrary, had every thing to do 
with her own lights, but little or nothing with the calendar. 
It must have been notorious, when the fable was imagined, 
that the calendar reckoning of lunar time and the true 
differed by five days; that the first of the former was the 
fifth of the latter, and vice verse. What was more natural, 
what was more calculated to explain the phenomenon, (ad 
captum vulgi, at least,) than to give it out, as this fable 
did, that '"'hoth, the patron of the calendar, some time or 
other, and by some artifice or other, had won five days from 
the moon? had made the calendar five days richer at the 
expense of the moon? had robbed the lunar year of five of 
its lights, leaving the calendar year as complete of its kind 
as ever? 

The very conception of this fable therefore implies that, 
before it could even have been imagined, the epoch of the 
Apis cycle in terms of the true lunar reckoning must have 
risen from the luna 34 to the luna 5*. Therefore we say it 
eould not be older than the date of our 27th period, B. C. 
728 sra cyclica 3279, when this phenomenon first began to 
be matter of fact; but it might be later: for the same thing 
held good after B. C. 728, without any further change of the 
same kind. "The analysis of the fable consequently has led 
to the discovery of the earliest date which could possibly 
be assigned it, but not to the latest. And even that earliest 
date would still be so much later than the antiquity which 
learned men hitherto have been disposed to concede to it, that 
we may very well be taught an useful lesson from this 
example, never to receive any of these Egyptian fables on 
eredit, nor to trust their own account of themselves as any 
voucher for their truth. "There are times when the most 
implicit faith is a duty, and the highest act of reason itself. 
There are subjects on which it is not permitted us even to 
doubt. But in such cases as these we cannot do better than 
act on the advice of the old comic poet : 


^ , , ^ ^ ^ - 
Nrj e, «ai uéuvgo' amwceiv: ápÜpa ravra ràv Qpevàv. 


The next thing, which we undertake to prove, or at least 
to render probable in the highest degree, is that this fable 
was actually invented in this very year, D. C. 728. 

L2 
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In the first place, this year corresponds to zera cyc. 3279, 
Nab.20. It is the first, in which the Nabonassarian type of 
equable time and the cyclical met together and coincided in 
a state of absolute agreement, and no longer only of relative; 
and when the first of Thoth in both, according to the primitive 
rule, answered alike to February 20 at 18 hours, and ac- 
cording to the Julian to February 21 at midnight. We 
have seen reason to conclude that the Egyptians were aware 
of the distinction between these two types of equable time, 
before B. C. 728: and that they had long been prepared to 
look forward to this time, as the epoch of their amalga- 
mation; of their coincidence one with the other; and of the 
disappearance of all that difference which, with a real agree- 
ment at bottom perpetually, had existed between them ap- 
parently all along. 

In the next place this year, vra cyclica 3279, B. C. 728, in 
the reckoning of the Apis cycle corresponded to cycle x. 21 
in the solar, cycle x. 22 in the lunar reckoning from the 
epoch of Thoth 11 zra cyclica 3034, May 1 B. C. 973; i. e. 
in the first type of the Apis cycle itself. 'The first remark 
which we have to make on this coincidence is that, (as the 
reader will see at once from the inspection of this type,) at 
this period of the cycle there were two years, both of them 
intercalary one after the other; in each of which conse- 
quently the stated length of the lunar year of the cycle 
would appear to be 355 days, though otherwise only 354. 
These two years were the 20th and 21st, in the solar reckon- 
ing of the cycle, the 21st and the 22nd in the lunar; and zra 
cyc. 3279 B.C. 728 as we have seen was the latter of these 
in each. "The state of the case, with respect both to the true 
lunar year and to the calendar lunar year and to the relation of 
one to the other, which is presupposed and recognised in this 
fable of the origin of the Epagomen:e, as we have shewn, was 


this; that the former contained 350 lunar lights, the latter . 1 


355 calendar lunar days. t is clear that such a supposition 
could have been adapted first and properly only to an inter- 
calary year of the Apis cycle; when the stated length of the 
calendar year itself was 355 days. Every year in this Apis 
cycle bore date from the luna 5? alike; but every year did 
not contain 355 days; nor consequently every year 9350 
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lunar lights. In a calendar year of this kind, containing 
only 354 days, there could be only 349 lunar lights. It was 
not every year consequently of such a cycle, to which the 
circumstances of such a fable as this would apply. It was 
not every year of such a cycle, in which the 70th part of the 
lunar lights would be critically equal to 5 days. It is mani- 
fest then that such a fable must have been first and properly 
intended of the intercalary years of the cycle: and B. C. 728 
cra cyclica 32/9, cycle x.21 —*22 was one of these. We 
contend therefore that, if it was not actually invented in this 
year, it must have been purposely adapted to it. 

Thirdly, we observe that in the 21st solar or 22nd lunar 
year of the cycle of type i, the epoch was Mecheir 2. "To 
find the Julian date therefore of this year in the present 
instance, we must find that of Mecheir 2. 


JEra cyc. 3279. Nab. 20. Cycle x. 21—*22 B.C. 728. 


Thoth . . 1 Feb. 21 B. C. 728 Choac 1 May 22 

Phaophi 1 Mar. 23 Tybi .. t June 21 

Athyr..1 April 22 Mecheir 1 July 21 
Mecheir 2 July 22. 








Tt thus appears that, while the equable date of this year of 
the cycle was Mecheir 2, the Julian date was July 22. Now 
this was a remarkable term, and one in which the Egyptians 
had been particularly interested from as far back as the 
institution of their Sothiacal period. It was the original 
date of that period itself, B. C. 1350. It was its stated date 
in the first year of its proper cycle of leap year, perpetually ; 
its normal date, even in the common years of the cycle, 
in which its actual date was July 21. It was indissolubly 
connected with the phenomenon of the Sothiacal rising in 
Egypt, as its proper calendar date: and, if we are not mis- 
taken, ever since the institution of the Sothiacal period, it 
had been the proper Julian date of one of the types of the 
Julian year itself in Egypt, and it was so still. 

Now if we reckon on 70 days from Mecheir 2, July 22, in 
this year, we shall come to Pharmuthi 12, September 30: 
and if we reckon on five days more we shall come to Phar- 
muthi 17, October 5: and when we have come to Phar- 
muthi l7 we have got to the same equable term, at this time, 
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the l7th of the month, to which the Isia were originally 
attached B. C. 1350; and when we have come to October 5, 
we have arrived at the same Julian term, to which the Isia 
themselves were attached B.C.1350. And this too must be 
considered a remarkable coincidence ; viz. that at the epoch 
of period xxvii, just when the Nabonassarian type of equable 
time and the cyclical were meeting and coinciding in a state 
of absolute identity, and just when the proper lunar and 
solar date of the Apis cycle for the time being was falling on 
the proper epoch of the Sothiacal period; the 17th of the 
equable month in both types, and the proper Julian date of 
the Isia, were meeting and coinciding together also; as they 
had done at first. 

'The Egyptians, as we have observed, were not ignorant of 
the difference between the Nabonassarian type of the equable 
year and the cyclical. "They had been in possession of the 
Julian year itself too long not to have been made aware of 
that distinction: and they had long seen reason to conclude 
that, though there was an essential and inherent difference 
between these two types de facto, at first and for a long time 
after, which rendered them incapable of any thing but a re- 
lative or proportional equality to each other; yet the Nabo- 
nassarian was tending all this time to a state of absolute 
equality to the cyclical, to which it must attain at last: and 
they were prepared to look for this coincidence at or about 
the time at which it actually took place, sra cyclica 3279 
Nab. 20 B. C. 728. 

Now we must here remind the reader that the Sothiacal 
period was instituted in the 23rd year of our xxiimd period, 
B. €. 1350 x:era cyclica 2657 ; and at this time there was five 
days! difference between these two types ; the cyclical first of 
'Thoth falling on July 22 at midnight, the Nabonassarian on 
July 27 at midnight. So that the proper Nabonassarian 
term, which answered at this time to the first of the cyclical 
'Thoth, and through that to July 22, was five days lower in 
the equable style than the first of Thoth: i.e. it was the 
Nabonassarian Epagomene 1l, not the Nabonassarian Thoth 1. 
There was a corresponding difference between the cyclical 
term, and the Nabonassarian, which answered one to the 
other at the same time, and to the common Julian term of 
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October 6; this cyclical term, in the equable style of that 
type being Athyr 17, and the corresponding Nabonassarian 
one, in the equable style of the same, being Athyr 12. 
It follows that while the proper cyclical date of the Isia, at 
the time of their institution, was Athyr 17, the proper Nabo- 
nassarian one was Athyr 12: but the Julian date answering 
to both was the same, October 6. 

It has been already explained ^ that a Nabonassarian and a 
Julian term, having once been set together in a certain state 
of relation to each other, will always retain that relation, not 
only nominally but really; subject to no variation but one 
which must be considered merely accidental; viz. that, while 
the Julian term remains perpetually the same as at first even 
in terms, the Nabonassarian one must change its name from 
time to time. "The same Nabonassarian term cannot perpe- 
tually agree to the same Julian: but some Nabonassarian 
term always will do, and one under the same circumstances 
too as another, perpetually. "With regard to a cyclical term, 
and a Julian, it has been shewnh that before a certain time, 
from the nature of things, such an agreement was not 
possible. A given cyclical term, and a given Julian term, 
having been once set together under certain circumstances ; 
if the latter remained ever after the same in terms, the former 
could not do so too: it must drop or descend one term in its 
own notation perpetually, to preserve the same relation to 
the original Julian one, and under the same circumstances as 
at first. 

Thus with respect to a Nabonassarian and a Julian term, 
perpetually compared together; if the 12th of Athyr sera 
eyc. 2657 in the Nabonassarian style coincided with Oct. 6, 
B. C. 1350; then 120 years after exactly, sra cyclica 2777 
B. C. 1230, Choac 12, in the Nabonassarian style, would be 
found corresponding to October 6, just as Athyr 12 did 120 
years before. But with respect to the similar comparison of 
a cyclieal and a Julian term; if the cyclical Athyr 17 
sera cyclica 2657 was corresponding to the Julian October 6 
B. C. 1350; then 120 years after, «ra cyc. 29777 B. C. 12930, 
not the cyclical Choeae 17, but the cyclical Choeac 16, would 
be found to be corresponding to the Julian October 6. All this 
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wil be rendered intelligible by means of the following 
scheme, which is distributed into periods of 120 years of 
this kind, from sera cyclica 2657 B. C. 1350, the epoch of the 
Sothiacal period, down to zera cyclica 3279 B. C. 728. 


Succession of equable cyclical and of equable Nabonassarian time in 
terms of Julian, from era cyc. 2657 B. C. 1350 to era cyc. 3279 
B. C. 728, in periods of 120 equable and 120 Julian years: and 
shewing both the eyclical date and. the Nabonassarian date, which 
answered to the Julian October 6—5, at the beginning of each of 
these periods. 











Period | B. C. Osea Cycliealterm. | Nabonassarian. Julian. 
i | 1350 | 2657 | Athyr.... 17 | Athyr.... 12 | Oct. 6-5 
ii | 1230 | 2777 Choeac ... 16 | Choeac ... 12 | Oct. 6-5 
ii | riro | 2897 | Tybi .... 15 | Tybi .... x2 | Oct. 6-5 
iv | 990 | 3017 | Mecheir.. r5 | Mecheir.. 12 | Oct. 6-5 
Y | 870 | 3137 | Phamenoth r4 | Phamenoth 12 | Oct. 6-5 

i | 750 | 3257 | Pharmuthi 13 | Pharmuthi 12 | Oct. 6-5 
738 | 3279 | Pharmuthi 12 | Pharmuthi r2 | Sep. 3o 
| — -— 17 -— — I1 | Oct. 5 























It thus appears that, at the end of five of these periods, 
(2600 mean Julian years, zra cyc. 9257 B. C. 750, the 
cyclical term, answering to October 6, was Pharmuthi 13, 
the Nabonassarian was Pharmuthi 12: and 22 years after, 
at the epoch of our xxvii period, sra cyc. 3279 B.C. 738, 
Pharmuthi 12 in both types was answering alike to Sep. 30, 
and therefore Pharmuthi 17 in both alike to October 5 : of 
which latter coincidence it has been already pointed out 
that this Julian term, October 5, was the original date of 
the Isia; so, that, if the Isia had always been celebrated ac- 
cording to the Julian rule, it must have been their date ever 
after: and that this equable term, Pharmuthi 17, was the same 
day of the equable month as the original equable date of 
the Isia itself, Athyr 17. 

The principle of the Julian year being familiar to the 
Egyptians long before B. C. 1350, it never can be objec- 
tionable to assume that, though the Isia themselves were a 
cyclical ceremony, which considerations of religion obliged the 
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Egyptians to allow to circulate in the natural order of the equa- 
ble calendar all round the Julian year, they very well knew 
that no date was so proper for them as that to which they 
had.been first attached, October 6—5 ; nor any season so suit- 
able to the nature of the ceremony itself as the autumnmal 
equinox, and seed-time in the natural year. Nor yet that, 
if they thought it necessary to keep a constant account of 
this primary and original date of the ceremony, Oct. 6—5, 
in terms of the equable calendar itself, by noticing and 
marking the days in this latter on which it fell every four 
years, they were quite able to do so: they did not want 
the means of doing it. And it seems to us, from the date 
of the ozópov ópa in the Parapegma of Ptolemy, so long 
after, to be clear that they must have done it; and with 
the utmost possible accuracy too. It appeared also from 
Geminusi, that they had still preserved down to his time the 
recollection of the fact that the date of the Isia had once fallen 
on the autumnal equinox; and that they expected it would 
do so again in the course of time. "We do not hesitate 
therefore to assume that as they had one Julian calendar 
and one Julian reckoning, from B. C. 1350 downwards, at- 
tached to the Julan date of the heliacal rising of Sirius, 
July 22 and 21; so they had another, from the same epoch 
downwards, attached to the Julian date of the institution 
of their Isia, October 6 and October 5. And in this calen- 
dar, (the cycle of leap-year of which was absolutely the 
same as that of the other,) the five last days, or Epagomense, 
in the common years would always bear date from Septem- 
ber 30 to October 5, and the six last in the leap-years from 
September 30 to October 6. 

The last year of the scheme which we have proposed, 
B. C. 728, was the third year of this cycle of leap-year: and 
therefore the Epagomen:e in this year would be five in num- 
ber, and bear date September 30 to October 5 in the Julian 
style, Pharmuthi 12 to Pharmuthi 17 in the equable. On 
this principle, if an equable year of 365 days were con- 
ceived to have come into being for the first time at this 
moment, and to have been attached in the first instance to 
such a Julian term as this of October 5; it is manifest that 


1 Diss. xii. ch. i. sect. vi. vol. ii. 392. 
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the Epagomene of such a year must be these five days, 
September 30 to October 5. 

Let it therefore be assumed that the fable relating to the ori- 
gin of the five Epagomense, which is virtually the same thing 
as the origin of the equable year itself, was actually invented 
at this time ; and that the way, in which these Epagomenze 
were obtained, was actually that which the fable supposes, 
viz. at the expense of the lights of the moon. In the first 
. place it is evident that, to suppose the origination of the 
equable solar year just at this point of time, is to suppose that 
there was no such thing as this form of the year previously. 
But the fable itself presupposes the existence of the lunar 
year. It recognises therefore the preexistence of the equable 
lunar calendar, though it ignores pro tanto and pro hac vice 
that of the equable solar year. In other words, what it 
professed to do was to account for the origin of the equable 
solar year out of the equable lunar; and not vice versa. 
It had consequently to obtain its equable solar year in 
some manner or other from the equable lunar. In the next 
place, the curse, which the sun is said to have pronounced 
on Rhea, was this: Mijre uri pijre ériavrQ Tekeiv: and the 
scheme which Thoth, her lover, had to devise for her relief, 
was to provide her the means of bringing forth, yet neither 
in the year as such, nor i» any month of the year. Now 
the year at this time was the lunar year; according to the 
fable at least. 'lThe scheme therefore which Thoth devised 
was to get five days from the lunar year; which after being 
so won from that could not be said to belong to it any 
longer: and then to institute the so/ar year, a totally dif- 
ferent thing from the lunar, and not included in the curse 
of Sol, because not in existence at that time: and then to 
place these five days at the end of this year, under the 
name of the Epagomenz; of which five days of the equable 
year, but of which only, it was a notorious fact that, though 
they made a part of the year every where, they made a part 
of the months no where. "They might be reckoned to be- 
long to the year, but they could not be reckoned to belong 
to the months. 

Now let us next suppose that these five days, intended to 
serve as the Epagomenze of the equable solar year in ques- 
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tion, were actually these five, from September 30 to Oc- 
tober 5, B. C. 728. Still these were to be won from the 
moon ; that is, from the lunar year for the time being: 
and they were to be won by robbing the moon of the 70th 
part of her lights. Now the lunar epoch this year, as we 
have seen, was Mecheir 2: the lunar 5th also. Reckon on 
then 75 days, (the 5th part of a year of 355 days and five 
days over,) from Mecheir 2 July 22 B. C. 728, and you come 
to Pharmuthi 17 October 5. "lhese five days, (which bore 
date September 30 to October 5,) over and above the 70, were 
the 70th part of the lunar lights, the 70th part of a year of 
350 days, which Thoth thus won from the moon. "They ex- 
tended from the 71st lunar light of the calendar, for the time 
being, to the 75th ; and they were just the 70th part of the 
sum total of such lights contained in such a calendar also, 
for the time ; viz. 350. And these thus beginning, in their 
proper style, on September 30, and being equal to five solar 
days exactly; it is manifest that, as taken forthwith and 
disposed of by Thoth, in the shape of the Epagomen:ze which 
he wanted for his new solar calendar, they must bear date 
September 30. His Epagomens must bear date Septem- 
ber 30, and the first of his 'Thoth October 5. And thus, it 
must be admitted, we have at length arrived at a just and 
complete idea of this fable; and we have given a probable 
and consistent explanation of all its circumstances : the re- 
sult of which is to confirm our proposition, that it must 
have been invented in B. C. 728: it must at least have 
been critically adapted to B. C. 728: it cannot possibly be 
older than B. C. 728. We are altogether of opinion that 
it was actually invented in this very year: and our readers 
will probably agree with us in thinking so too. [It must 
be admitted also that the fable is an ingenious one; and 
devised with much skil. But the most important service 
which it renders to the cause of truth, under this disguise 
of fiction itself, is by confirming the date of the Isia, Athyr 
17, October 6—5—and the connection of that institution with 
the epoch of the Sothiaeal period, B. C. 1350. 
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SEcTION II.—O» some other Egyptian traditions connected 
with the fable of Osiris and Isis; and their explanation. 

We shall therefore dismiss this fable, as sufficiently ex- 
plained; and pass to the consideration of some other par- 
ticulars, connected with the fable of Osiris and Isis and 
Typhon in general, of which an equally good use may be 
made, though they have never yet been applied to any such 
purpose. 

i. It appears from Plutarch* that 'Typhon, having con- 
ceived his design on the life of Osiris, engaged 72 aiders 
or abettors of the same attempt, and also a certain queen 
from ZEthiopia, supposed to have been present at the time, 
whose name, according to Plutarch, was Aso ('Acó). What 
part this Ethiopian queen was intended to take in the con- 
spiracy, or what part she actually did take, does not appear: 
for, as far as concerns her cooperation or personal agency, 
she acts in this tragedy the part of a mere xedóv zpóccmov. 
Plutarch! explains this person of the south winds, which blew 
at a certain season of the year, (as we have shewn,)" from 
the desert of ZEthiopia; and were only too much dreaded 
and detested by the Egyptians for their pestilential influ- 
ence. "There might be some foundation for this explanation 
in the natural effect of those winds in Egypt on vegetation*, 
But we should be entirely of opinion that this ZEthiopian 
queen was associated with Typhon in this, the worst, act of 
his life, and the most fatal both to Osiris and to Egypt, 
merely because of the national antipathy of the Egyptians to 
the ZEthiopians ; which made them regard the /Ethiopians as 
their natural enemies, and for the same reason as the natural 
friends and allies of Typhon. 

The number therefore of these associates of T'yphon, en- 
gaged on his side, preparatory to his attempt and before it 
had yet been made, was 72. Now there are 72 days exactly 
from Mecheir 1 inclusive zra cyc. 3279, July 21 B. C. 728, 
to Pharmuthi 12 September 30 inclusive, the same year; 


* This name of'Acó, considered as Greek in its origin, would denote 
the principle of do7, i. e. sickliness or nausea : and that was notoriously one 
of the effects of these hot winds from the south. 


k De Iside et Osiride, xiii. cf. xliv. l1 Ibid. xxxix. m Diss. xiii. 
ch. 4. sect. iii. vol. ii. 560. 
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and 72 days from Mecheir 1 exclusive sera. cyc. 3257 B. C. 
750, to Pharmuthi 13 inclusive October 6 the same year. 
We should be entirely of opinion that these 72 confederates 
of Typhon were made up of these 72 days. 

i. It is observable that in Diodorus'" account of this same 
conspiracy the number of confederates is supposed to be only 
36. Atleast Typhon, having divided the body of Osiris into 26 
parts, is there said to have given each of his accomplices one 
part. "This representation is obviously inconsistent with the 
other: 7/2 confederates and only 26 are very different esti- 
mates of their number, and both could not possibly be true: 
or (though truth, in a fable like this, were totally out of the 
question) both these accounts of the same fable could not 
have proceeded from the same authors. "These differences 
therefore prove very plainly that the utmost liberties were 
taken with the fable in after-times ; and that the priests 
engrafted any circumstances upon it which they thought 
proper; and represented it in any manner in which they 
pleased. 

As to these numbers of Diodorus themselves, they are easy 
to be explained. In such a lunar calendar as the Apis, after 
this epoch of B. C. 728, the light of the new moon was sup- 
posed to be kindled afresh on the 1st indeed of the calendar 
month, but on the 5th of the lunar. Consequently it was 
extinguished also on the 26th of the former, and on the 30th 
of the latter. In such a calendar then, after B. C. 738, the 
number of hght days (lunar $óra as such) in every month 
was 26. "The death of Osiris must be compassed by Typhon 
on one of these days. "These are his 26 confederates, in this 
form of the fable, reported by Diodorus. 

ii. We are also informed that this death of Osiris, with 
its attending circumstances, was contrived and effected by 
Typhon in the 28th year of his reign» according to some, in 
the 28th year of his /jfe according to others? : and these 28 
years, it may be inferred both from Plutarch and from Pro- 
clus on Hesiod», were reckoned in either case to be 28 years 
complete. Both Plutarch and Proclus explain this number 


13. 21. sonal history of Osiris are attested by 
9 Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, xiii. the monuments and sculptures aiso, 
xlii. xliii. particularly by those at Phile; as we 


P Ad Opera et dies, 817. "These shall probably see hereafter. 
numbers in connection with the per- 
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of years by the number of /ights in the lunar synodie month; 
that is, days for which it is visible, from the first phasis in- 
clusive to the last inclusive. But this explanation is not 
admissible. In the Apis calendar, as we have seen, these 
lights could not be reckoned at more than 26. It would be 
ridiculous to talk of 28 lights in a calendar month which 
notoriously bore date on the /wna quinta. "The first phasis 
could nowhere be reckoned earlier than the /wna secunda; 
nor the last later than the luna 28*: between which the 
number included is only 26. "The Greeks themselves, as we 
have seen4, reckoned the last phasis of the old moon on the 
rerpàs d0ívovros (the 27th), and the first of the new on the 
rerpüs iorauérvov (the 4th), which made the interlunium, or 
period of the silent moon, as much as five or six days, and 
allowed only 24 or 25 days to the actual phasis in every 
month. 

It is equally inadmissible to explain these numbers of the 
iunar periodie month, in opposition to the lunar synodic 
month: the true length of which was less than 28 days. 
The real explanation of the numbers is to be found in the 
interval between the Nabonassarian epoch of the Sothiacal 
period, Thoth 1 zra cyclica 2685 July 20 B.C. 1322, and 
the cyclical epoch, 'Thoth 1 sra cyclica 2657 July 32 B.C. 
1350, which is just 28 years both in the equable and in the 
Julian reckoning. If you reckon five periods of 120 years, 
or 600 Julian years, from B. C. 1350 sra cyclica 2657, you 
come to B. C. 750 sra cyclica 3257 ; and if you do the same 
from B.C. 1322 zra cyclica 2685, you come to B. C. 722 
sera cyclica 3285 : and each of these last is just 28 years 
distant from each of the former. 

iv. There is another circumstantial particular of the fable, 
which Plutarch alludes to more than once; and which is 
even more significant than any thing which has yet been 
mentioned. 'Tó» 0? Aóyov b» Oovres dmaf 0v év mavoeMvo 
kai éc0(ovres émiAéyovauw, és Óó Tudor 0v 0tókor mpós Tijv mavoé- 
Aqvorv ebpe rijv ÉvA(vqv copóv év $) TÓ cGpa roO 'Ocípibos &kevro, 
kai Oiéppujrev, oo márvres àmoüéyovra'—Tjs 0. " Ici0os mpós róv viov 
"Qpov év Boóre rpedóp.evov mopevÜc(ogs, ró 0  dyyetov éxmobüv 
àmoÜeuéras, Tv$óra kvvgyeroüvra vókrep mpós riv ceXjvgv àv- 


4 Supra, Diss. xiii. ch. ii. sect. viii. vol. ii. 501. Note. 
r De Iside et Osiride, viii. 
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ruX€tv avrQ, kal TÓ cÓjua yvopícarra OieXeiv eis recoopakaíüeka 
pépyg kal Owppijrais. From the first of these statements we 
learn that one tradition represented Typhon as having fallen 
in with the body of Osiris by the light of the moon: from 
the second, that another represented him to have divided it 
into fourteen parts. 'These traditions are only different modes 
of representing the same state of the case; viz. that he com- 
passed the death of Osiris at the full moon, the calendar date 
of which is always the 15th of the calendar moon, while the 
number of days from the new moon to the full, in the calendar 
month, is always fourteen. We shall explain both these tradi- 
tions if we can shew that the 17th Athyr, the supposed day 
of the death of Osiris through the contrivance of Typhon, 
actually coimcided with the full of the moon at the date of 
the institution. of the Isia, sra cyclica 2657 B. C. 1350. 
This is easily done. 

This year, in our own lunar calendar, answers to Period ix. 
cycle xii. 14. when the epoch was April 28 at 18 hours ; but 
the calendar being now a day in excess, the true mean 
lunar date may be assumed as April 27 at 18 hours. "The 
sixth month, reckoned from this date, falls on September 21 
at 18 hours: and the full moon of that month (the lunar 
15th) on October 5 at 18 hours; i.e. on the exact date of 
Athyr 17, sera cyclica 2657, reckoned strictly according to 
the primitive rule from October 5 at 18 hours to October 6 
at 18 hours. "This coincidence is sufficient to prove that in 
this tradition, distorted and disfigured as it is in the form 
which it finally assumed, a real historical circumstance of 
the first and original date of the Isia was actually preserved 
and handed down; viz. that it coincided with the full of the 
moon. dt conspires therefore with all our other tests and 
criteria of the true date of that institution, October 5-6 B.C. 
1950, Athyr 17 sra cyclica 2657. It is as strong an ar- 
gument of the truth of that date as any which we have yet 
produced: and it will still more clearly appear to be so, as 
soon as it is known in what manner this traditional date of 
the lunar zavoéAqvov, at the epoch of the Isia, Athyr 17 sra 
cyclica 2657, and through what kind of calendar, was actually 
handed down: concerning which we shall say no more at 


s De Iside et Osiride, xviii. xlii. 
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present, because we shall have to return to that subject 
again, on a future occasion. 


SgcrioN III.—O» the observance of the YTth of the month 

by the Isiaci of after-times. 

That the stated date of the Isia was the l7th of their 
proper month, as we have seen, would always have been 
known concerning them, even if nothing else had been; 
and must always have been considered one of the best 
attested facts in the history of this ancient Egyptian rite. 

Now this rule had an obvious tendency to consecrate the 
17th of the month, (not only in the proper Isiac month but 
in every month,) to the service of Isis; to give it a religious 
character in the estimation of the Isiaci im particular, above 
every day of the month besides. Such appears to have been 
the effect which it actually had at last; at least in quarters 
distinct from Egypt, and among the worshippers of Isis in 
other countries: viz. that, wheresoever they were, they had 
come to consider the 17th day of the month (and of course 
of the equable month) the most appropriate day for the 
performance of their peculiar services; and consequently 
that it was their rule and custom, wheresoever they were, 
to observe this day in particular, and to go through their 
characteristic ceremonies on it. And as this is a point 
which is both curious in itself, and, besides the confirmation 
which it is calculated to supply of our preceding conclusions 
in general| when it is once understood, (though hitherto 
unknown and unsuspected,) is likely to be of service to 
chronology ; we cannot do better than illustrate it by one 
or two examples of the fact, before we make an end of the 
present chapter. 

We meet in antiquity with frequent mention both of the 
pvayvpral and of the uyrpoyvpraí: and these are terms which 


* 'T'he tradition implies in strictness, that the date of the Isia in this first 
instance coincided rather with the lunar fourteenth than with the zavoé- 
Agvov, which is properly always the lunar fifteenth. If we reckon the new 
moons from April 28 at 18 hours, B. C. 1350, the fourteenth of the moon 
of September falls on October 5 at 18 hours. We shall see hereafter that, 
according to the lunar calendar of this time among the Egyptians, the date 
of the first Isia must have been actually the lunar fourteenth. 
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denote the same description of persons in general, but not 
in particular. Every uyrpayvprijs might be a ugrayvprijs, but 
every ugrayvpris was not a ugrpayvpris. Each of them also 
denotes a class of persons, who, whether among the Greeks 
or the Romans, did not worship the proper objects of wor- 
ship among the Greeks or the Romans, but were the votaries 
of some exotic superstition; persons too who at first were 
properly neither Greeks nor Romans, but strangers, and (as 
the Greeks usually called them) Barbari: though in the 
course of time these ugrayvpral and jqrpayvpra] might in- 
clude both Greeks and Romans too. Both went about the 
cities or the country at stated times in every month, wearing 
the proper dress of their peculiar service, carrying about 
with them their proper images and other insignia, and per- 
forming in public their characteristic and peculiar ceremo- 
nies: and both did this in order to collect alms, contri- 
butions, pence, (stipem, as the Romans exprest it,) from the 
superstition and sympathy of those whom they met with in 
the way. But the jqrpayvprol did it in the name of the 
Mater Phrygia. 'They were the worshippers of the Phry- 
gian Cybele, and most commonly Phrygians themselves. 
The juxrayvprai were monthly collectors of this kimd and 
in the name of some one of the objects of a foreign super- 
stition in general; and there is no doubt that the Egyptian 
votaries of Isis, out. of their own country, came under this 
description as much as those of any other of the gods or 
goddesses of the east besides. But their proper name was 
'Io:akol or IIacrooópoi. What we propose to shew at present 
is that they had a stated day for going about in this manner ; 
and that it was the 17th of the equable month. 

i. In Suetonius? life of Domitian! we are told that when 
the Roman Capitol was besieged, in the civil war between 
Vitellius and Vespasian, A. D. 69; he had a narrow escape 
for his life: being within it at the time when it was set on 
fire by the soldiers of Vitellius and burnt to the ground. 
Now we learn from Tacitus" that Sabinus, Vespasian's bro- 
ther, took refuge in the Capitol, xv. Kal. Jan. i. e. Dec. 18: 
and the same day sent for his own children, and for his 


t i. 4. u Historiarum iii. 67— 69. 
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nephew Domitian, to come to him there; only nocte concubia v, 
i.e.late at night. The Capitol was stormed the next day by 
the adverse party, that is, on Dec. 19; and Tacitus! account 
of the escape of Domitian, amidst the confusion which ensued, 
is as follows*: ** Domitianus prima inruptione (Dec. 19) apud 
sedituum occultatus sollertia liberti lineo amictu turbz sacri- 
colarum inmixtus ignoratusque apud Cornelium Primum pa- 
ternum clientem juxta Velabrum delituit." In commemora- 
tion whereof he afterwards erected a chapel to Jupiter conser- 
vator, on the site of the ceditui contubernium in question, in 
the reign of Vespasian, and a temple to Jupiter Custos, in his 
own reign. 

No mention is here made of the Isiaci by name: but there is 
of the sacricole, or sacrificuli, and of their characteristic dress, 
the /ineus amictus; and this being the peculiar garb of the 
Isiaci, it is manifest that these sacricolz also were Isiaci ; and 
consequently that the rites of Isis must have been going on 
at this very time and on this day. And the date of the 
capture of the Capitol having been Dec. 19, that of Domi- 
tian's concealment in the quarters of the zedituus must have 
been Dec. 19 too; and that of his escape to the Velabrum, 
in the disguise of the dress of the Isiaci, must have been 
Dec.20. Nor did he appear in public again after he reached 
the Velabrum, until after the death of Vitellius, which hap- 
pened the next day, (Dec. 21,) * Preecipiti in occasum die," 
late in the day; being then publicly saluted as Csesar by the 
victorious soldiers of Antonius Primus, and conducted in 
state * in paternos penates." 

Suetonius! account of the same proceedings is this: * Bel- 
lo Vitelliano confugit in Capitolium cum patruo Sabino, ac 
parte presentium copiarum (Dec. 18.) sed inrumpentibus 
adversarüs et ardente templo (Dec. 19) apud zedituum clam 
pernoctavit: ae mane (Dec. 20) Isiaci celatus habitu, in- 
terque sacrificulos vansxe superstitionis, cum se trans Tiberim 
ad condiscipuli sui matrem comite uno contulisset, ita latuit 
ut scrutantibus qui vestigia subsecuti erant deprehendi non 
potuerit 7." Amd, while this account agrees with Tacitus! in 


w Ibid. 69. cf. 7o. y Ibid. 86. 82—86. 
X Ibid. 74. cf. Suetonius, Domitianus, Z Domitianus, i. 4. 
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other respects, it supplies the omission in his of the name 
of the Isiaci; and it stil more clearly than his defines 
the day of the escape of Domitian in the dress of one of 
these Isiaci, as the morning after the capture of the Capitol, 
Dec. 20. 

Now A. D. 69 answered to Nabon. 817; and Thoth 1 Nab. 
817 bore date August 6 A. D. 69; consequently Tybi 1 Dec. 
4, and Tybi 17 Dec. 20. These rites of the Isiaci then were 
going on upon Tybi 17; that is, on the l7th of the fifth 
equable month: which is as complete a proof of the parti- 
cular rule and custom which we are proposing to illustrate 
as could possibly be desired. 

The next case of the same kind, which we shall mention, 
cannot be reduced to the same degree of certainty as this; but 
it will be found to approximate to it. Appian relates * that 
during the proscriptions, B. C. 48, a certain Volusius, included 
in the number of the proscribed and serving the office of zedile 
at the time, escaped by assuming the disguise of an Isiacus 
also: OvaAoócios 0$ áyopavouóv mpoeypádiw«, kal $íAov ópyia- 
ori» Tíjs "loibos éxcv 1r9oe Tiv cToX]v, kal rüs Ó0óvas évébv 
rüàs To05jpeis kal Tijv ToU kvvós keQaAiv émé0ero, kal üvjA0€v o- 
rG$ Ópyid(er a)rQ cyuar. és Iouzjiovr. It appears from Va- 
lerius Maximus^ that this was a Marcus Volusius, ZEdilis 
Plebis; and no doubt a well known character in after-times : 
though we are not aware of any thing ourselves which might 
ilustrate his subsequent history; and as he bore the prz- 
nomen of Marcus, he must have been a different person from 
L. Volusius (Saturninus), who is mentioned by Columella, 
and by Pliny, and by Tacitus. ** M. Volusius, ZEdilis Plebis, 
proscriptus, adsumpto Isiaci habitu, per itinera viasque pu- 
blieas stipem petens, quisnam revera esset obcurrentes 
dignoscere passus non est. eoque fallaci: genere tectus in 
M. Bruti castra pervenit. quid illa necessitate miserius, quz 
magistratum populi Romani abjecto honoris pretexto ali- 
enigen:z religionis obscuratum insignibus per urbem jussit 
incedere ?? | 

The date of this proscription could not be earlier than the 
meeting of Antony, Lepidus, and Csesar Octavianus in the 


a De Bellis Civ. iv. 47. b vii. 3. 8. 
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island Bononia near Mutinae, when they declared them- 
selves 'Triumviri ReiP. Const. Caus.: and that was v. Kal. 
Dec.4, Nov. 27 Roman, Nov. 25 Julian, B. C. 43. Nor did 
it begin on a general scale before the arrival of the 'Tri- 
umvirs at Rome*: which (the distance from Mutina to Rome 
being taken into account) could scarcely be less than en 
daysf. 'They took three days to enter the city; each on a 
different day &. It is true they had selected 12 or 17 names 
for immediate proscription ; which they sent before them ^ : 
but though Cicero's was one of these!, Volusius! was not likely 
to be so: and the proscription took effect on Cicero himself 
only vii Idus Decembres*, Dec. 7 Roman, Dec. 5 Julian, 
ten days after the compact of the Triumviri. The proscrip- 
tions were going on, after this, when Lepidus celebrated his 
triumph De Hispania!; the date of which in the Fasti is 
Pridie kal. Jan. Dec. 31 Roman U. C. 711, Dec. 29 Julian 
B.C.43. Dio mentions the appointment of pretores suffecti, 
five days before the end of the year"; and the mwmenia of 
the next year, the kalends of January Roman, U. C. 712»; 
on which a fresh list of proscriptions was issued, though 
not affecting persons, but property. 

We may infer then that the time when they were at their 
height, and the lives of such persons as Volusius were indis- 
eriminately endangered by them, was critically the middle 
period between Dec. 5 and 29». Now B. C. 43 answered to 
Nab. 706; and 'Thoth 1 Nab. 706 fell on Sept. 3 B. C. 43: 
consequently Choeac 1 on Dec. 2, and Choac 17 on Dec. 18 
Julian, Dec. 20 Roman. There is no allusion to the Satur- 
nalia in this account of the escape of Volusius: and that too 


€ Cf. Dio, xlvi. 36, 37. 54. 55. Sue- than Bononia, 50 further than Mutina. 


tonius, Aug. xvii. 4. xcvi. 2. Florus, £ Appian, B. Civ. iv. 7. Dio, xlvii. 
iv. 6. $3. Appian, B. Civ. iv. 2-5. 6,4. 

d Fasti Consulares, apud Sigonium. h Appian, B. Civ. iv. 6. cf. 12. 

€ Appian, B. C. iv. 5: 6: 7-10. 1 Ibid. iv. 6: 19, 20. Cf. Dio, xlvii. 


f'The battle of Cremona, A. D. 69, 8: 11. Velleius Pat. ii. 66. 
was fought October 19 and 20. "The k Tacitus, De Caussis, 17. 
news of the treason of Crecina, the day 1 Appian, B. Civ. iv. 31: 32-34. Dio, 
before, (Oct. 18, Dio, Ixv. 10, 11: Taci- xlvii. 13. 


tus, Histor. iii. 12-14; 15: Josephus, m Dio, xlvii. 15. 

De Bello, iv. xi. 3.) was brought to n Ibid. 12. 16. 

Rome Pridie Kal. Nov. Ocotber 3r: 9 [bid. 16. 

Tacitus, iii. 37: that is, in 13 days. Cre- P Cf. Dio, xlvii. 3-15. 


mona was 75 miles further from Rome 
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may be regarded as a significant cireumstance : for the Satur- 
nalia at this time lasted only three days, Dec.17-19 (Roman) 
both inclusive: and Dec. 20 was the day after they were over. 
We consider it extremely probable then that the day of his 
escape was Dec. 20; and if so, Choac 17, another stated day 
with the Isiaci on this occasion, as 'Tybi 17 was A. D. 69. 

If we should be permitted to see the time when it will be 
necessary to give an account of the Roman calendar itself ; 
we hope to produce fresh proofs of the rule which we have 
been illustrating in these two instances. But at present we 
necessarily forbear to enter upon them. 


o——— alle —— 


CHAPTER VI. 


On the meaning of the names of Osiris, Isis, and Typhon re- 
spectively ; and on the king of Egypt who was reigning at 
the epoch of the Sothiacal period. 





SECTION I.—0O» the name of Osiris. 


IT has been seen from the testimony of Plutarch, that the 
hieroglyphical symbols of Osiris were an eye and a sceptre ; 
and sometimes also an hawk. "The same symbols appear on 
the monuments, and with the same reference to Osiris. We 
learn from him also? that the word for 7ó 70A? in Egyptian 
was os, and that for ó$0aAu0s (an eye in Greek) was wv: so 
that on this principle the Greek name of "Oc:pis, translated 
back into its Egyptian elements, was simply Ooctpi zoAv- 
ó$0aAuos: and in this explanation of the meaning of the 
name Diodorus" agreed with Plutarch. 

It does not appear from the modern researches into the 
meaning of the hieroglyphical symbols, or of the hierogly- 
phical names of thingss, that Plutarch's interpretation of 
these two Egyptian terms was mistaken. Besides these, he 
seems to have recognised "Ocews as possibly the same name 
with Zeípgios, and Xeí(pis as another name for the sun': 


q De Iside et Osiride, »7 Db. vi. C. B. p 
r Supra, ch. iii. $ 2. p. 76. t De side. ei Osiride, liii. 
$ See the Chevalier jiiuséó, b. i. sect. 
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though, with singular inattention to the difference of the 
Greek and the Egyptian languages, he adds, Ei kai zap' Ai- 
yvTÍots 1) pó0ects ToU üpÜpov roUvopa memoínkev àpdvyvoete0at: 
as if"Ocipis, in the sense of ó Ee(pvos, were Egyptian in con- 
tradistinction to Greek. 

A third name of Osiris is mentioned by him, which, as his 
text stands uncorrected, appears to be "Ou$:s; but which 
the learned in Egyptian antiquities correct by Tóropduw: its 
meaning in any case being that of ** Beneficent" or ** Benefac- 
tor:" 'O yàp "Octpis àyaOomotós, kai ToUrop.a 70AÀÀ dpá£eu, ovx 
jkuwrra 0€ kpáros évepyoürv kai áyaOomoir, 0 Aéyovoi. TO D ÉEre- 
pov óvoja ro) Oeo) róv Ópnduv (Tóvopdw) ebepyérgv ó 'Eppatós 
$9e. 9qAo)r éppqvevópevov ". And in this allusion to * the 
other name, according to Herm:eus," he refers to something 
which he stated in a former chapterv, on the authority of 
this Herm:us: "Epdaíve, 0€ robro kai ó 'Eppatos év Ti) Tpóry 
mwep( TO» Alyvmríev.  "Opgfpwworv yáép d$w«uow peO0epyunuvevópevov 
eivai, róv "Ocwiw. | According to this explanation, the name 
of Osiris denoted Rainy; or at least was ultimately derivable 
from the idea of rain. And though the Chevalier Bunsen v has 
pronounced this a * mere Greek fable," it approaches in reality 
nearer to the truth, and to the first and proper conception of 
the idea of Osiris, than any other of his names which has yet 
been mentioned. In the ceremony of the e6peouw, on the 
20th Athyr, the moment of the supposed discovery of the 
lost Osiris was that when the fresh water was poured into 
the sacred basin. What was that but to recognise Osiris, 
in some sense or other, as the same with this fresh water ? 
And what difference could there be, in such a case as that, 
between fresh water and rain? What was the Nile itself, at 
the inundation, but an accumulation of rain? The true prin- 
ciple indeed of this connection of Osiris with the fresh water, 
used on this occasion, was that of the principle of vegetable life 
with the element of water in general; and with water itself 
in the shape of rain. It is far from improbable therefore, 
that Herm:us had good grounds for this explanation of the 


t De Iside et Osiride, liii. *ukbs voUs kai Ts &àAm0clas mpoaTáT)Ss 
" Ibid. xli. Cf. the Chevalier Bun- xal go$ías . .... &ya8o0 Towrikbs àv 
sen, b. i. sect. v. C. B. p. 423. note.  "Ocipis kékAnTa4. 
Iamblichus, De Mysteriis, sect. viii. V [bid. xxxvii. 
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name, and that he was actually informed in Egypt that Osiris 
denoted ** rain." 

It thus appears however that no better grammatical ex- 
planation of the name of Osiris was known to the ancients 
than that which resolved it into the Egyptian terms, os and 
ii, one of them denoting much or many, and the other a» 
eye; and both together zoAvó$0aApuos or many-eyed : and this 
etymology, and this meaning of the word, appears to be re- 
cognised in one of its parts, if not in both, by the hiero- 
glyphical mode of representing Osiris himself on the sculp- 
tures, *an eye," and *a sceptre." Now a sceptre was a very 
natural and appropriate emblem for a king in general; and 
an eye a very proper accompaniment of this symbol of roy- 
alty in the case of a king, who, besides being supposed to 
possess universal dominion, was the eye of the universe also, 
the centre and source of light, present every where, and be- 
holding all things; as well as ruling over and superintending 
all things; that is, such a king as the sun. According to 
this explanation therefore of the grammatical meaning of the 
name of Osiris, as ó zoAvó$0aApos, or of the hieroglyphical 
symbols which represented Osiris himself, the eye and the 
sceptre; it would not appear that Osiris could have been 
regarded by the Egyptians in any light but that of * the 
sun," or *the king"—or of both in conjunction; the sun in 
the sense of * the king:" for which reason too they seem 
to have associated with these other hieroglyphical symbols 
of Osiris that of the hawk; the hawk being notoriously the 
emblem of the sun in Egypt, and probably one of the oldest 
under which it was ever represented in that country v. 

]t must follow from this state of the case, either that we 
have not given a right account of the idea conceived by the 
Egyptians of the character and relation of Osiris at first; or 
that this explanation of his name, which makes it signify the 
* Being of many eyes," confirmed though it seems to be both 
by the etymology of the name itself and by the hierogly- 


w Cf. Horapollo, i. 6. See also supra c5 íepG cvvaye'yn TGw llepoukQw dmoi 
Diss. xiii. ch. ii. sect. iv. vol. ii. 485. /El. xarà Aétdu' 'O O6 0eós éori kedaAdv 
De Natura Anim. vii. 9: x. 14: Xi. 39: — €xcv íépakos, ik, T. A. và 06 abrà koi 
Xii. 4. Philo or Porphyry apud Euse-  'Ocerávas $«ol Tepl abToU 6€v Tj "ypa- 
bium, Przparatio Evangelica, i.10.$ 52. — $ouévp 'OxraTeUxo. 

p.93: Kol ZwepóaoTpos bé ó udyos é&v 
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phieal mode of expressing the same thing, does not and can- 
not represent the true meaning of the name from the first. 
The first question then which presents itself here is this: 
Admitting that this grammatical explanation of the name, 
and this hieroglyphical mode of representing the person, are 
critically adapted one to the other, and both amount to the 
same thing at last; can we suppose either to be older than 
the other? For if not, and this name so compounded, and 
these symbols so delineated, were always associated together; 
then the question is reduced to £his: What is the real an- 
 tiquity of the hieroglyphical system itself? And whether 
that is really as old as the first conception of the character 
and relation of Osiris, and the first invention of the fable of 
Osiris and Isis. 

'The opinion which we feel ourselves bound to express on 
this question may possibly surprise some of our readers ; 
though they ought not to be unprepared for it, after the 
facts which have been laid before them. The hieroglyphical 
system of the Egyptians is so indissolubly connected with 
the monumental theology, the monumental chronology, and 
the monumental history of the Egyptians also; that it is 
impossible that these different systems could ever have ex- 
isted apart from each other, or any one of them have come 
into being without the rest. And if the comparative lateness 
of the monumental theology, the monumental chronology, 
and the monumental history is capable of being established 
by clear and irrefragable proofs, that of the hieroglyphical 
system, associated with them and purposely invented in order 
to be so, 1s established also. We shall not enter any further 
on this particular question here. We will observe only, that 
by the hieroglyphical system associated with the monu- 
ments, the authentieity and antiquity of which must stand 
or fall with those of the monuments and sculptures, we mean 
the system of phonetic hieroglyphies; the system, which ever 
since the time of Dr. Young and of Champollion has exclu- 
sively engaged the attention of learned men ; and the key to 
which they profess themselves to have discovered; and the 
key to which, as we freely admit, we ourselves believe that 
they have discovered. "The antiquity of this system must 
stand or fall with that of the monuments ; and the authority 
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of this system must stand or fall with that of the monu- 
ments. 'lhe Egyptians had another system of hieroglyphies, 
very different from this: and as we believe much more ge- 
nuine and much more ancient than this. But these are 
questions which we purposely forbear to enter upon at pre- 
sent. 

The conclusion however which the discovery of the real 
antiquity of the hieroglyphical system of the monuments 
authorizes us to draw in reference to this particular question 
of the meaning of the name of Osiris is this : That the hiero- 
glyphical representation of the name of Osiris, and the ety- 
mological meaning of the word itself in the Egyptian, may 
be critically adapted one to the other; but that is no proof 
that either of these is older than the invention of this hiero- 
glyphical system itself. "The idea of Osiris, the existence of 
Osiris, and the name of Osiris, were much older in Egypt 
than the date of this system. "'l'he question is, What was the 
meaning of /ha£ name as applied to £his 1dea, at first? | And 
whether there was any thing in the original form of the name, 
and in the original meaning attached to the name, by virtue 
of which it was capable of being modified, and of assuming a 
different form, and of expressing a different meaning ; retain- 
ing externally its original form notwithstanding. 

Now there appears to have been a certain peculiarity in 
this name, and in the component parts of this name, from 
the first ; which rendered it susceptible of a modification and 
change of this kind. An element appears to have entered 
into it, which in the Egyptian language was ambiguous, and 
liable to a double construction: and this was the second of 
the two into which we have seen it resolved, os and ww. The 
second of these terms in the Egyptian certainly denoted a» 
eye; but it also denoted « son. In the Chevaher Bunsen's 
vocabulary of ancient Egyptian terms, recovered partly from 
the monuments and partly from other sources*, the first 
meaning assigned it is, *to do," or *to make;" the next is 
* an eye," the third is *a son:" though it appears to us, 
that, if the proper meaning of the theme itself was to do or 
to make, the derivative sense of *a son" was more naturally 
the next in order, than the derivative sense of *an eye." 

X App. i. p. 465. 
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But be this as it may; if this term iri was one of the ele- 
ments of the name of Osiris from the first, 1t is evident it no 
more carried with it from the first the sense of an eye than 
that of a son. And yet, even though it had always been 
intended to carry with it the sense of **a son," from the am- 
biguity of the term itself, it was always liable to the possible 
construction of carrying with it the sense of **an eye," in- 
stead of that of ** a son." 

With regard to the other element which enters into the 
name along witb «p, in the shape of os, it is very possible that 
neither Plutarch, nor any other of the Greeks, from the time 
of Herodotus downwards, ever heard it pronounced, or read 
it written, in any other way than that in which they appear 
always to have pronounced, and always to have written, it 
themselves: which is in this form of "Oei. | And yet there 
was one exception to this rule, in the case even of a Greek 
like themselves, Hellanicus, a contemporary of Herodotus! in 
general though in strietness somewhat older, and one who 
visited Egypt in person as well as Herodotus, and most pro- 
bably before he did so*. Hellanicus in particular both wrote 
and pronounced this word in a different manner from the 
rest of the Greeks. Kai yàp rór "Oceww, says Plutarch y», 'EA- 
Aárwos "Y'otww éowerv àkgkoéva, 0m0 rÀv iepéov Aeyópevov: otro 
yàp óvopá(ev OwreAet rÓv Ocóv. 

The form of the name then, under which Hellanicus had 
become acquainted with it in Egypt, was "Yews not "Octis : 
"Ys-is not "Os-,s, Hys-iris not Os-iris: and this was no 
trfling difference. "Ys and "Os—to a Greek ear and to a 
Greek apprehension, were very different things both in 

* According to Pamphila, quoted by Aulus Gellius, xv. 23, Hellanicus 
was 65 at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, B. C. 431; Herodotus 
53, and Thucydides 40. "That would make him only 12 years older than 
Herodotus, and born B. C. 496 or 495. Lucian, (Macrobii, 22. Opp. iii. 
224. 92,) makes him live to be 85. In this case he must have died B. C. 
411 or 410. Yet there is reason to believe he was living as late as B. C. 
404 or 403, and writing too. He was a native of Mitylene: see Suidas, in 
nomine, and in 'EzéB8aXev ; who makes him somewhat later than Herodotus. 
Cf. Porphyry, apud Eusebium, Prepar. Evang. x. 3. $ 16. p. 459. See 
also the Scholia on the Philoctetes of Sophocles, ad 201, eÜarop' exe. On 
this question however, we refer our readers to Mr. Clinton's Fasti Hel- 
lenici. 
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sound and in meaning: and such as could not easily be 
confounded. 

The Chevalier Bunsen has observed on this factz, * That 
in conjunction with the hieroglyphies" this form and enun- 
ciation of the name gives the only correct derivation of it as 
* the son of Isis:" from which it appears that he considered 
the true meaning of this second of its elements, iri, to be 
* son," not *eye:" though he construed the first simply as 
another form of the Egyptian name of Isis, which is Hs or 
Hes*. But on this principle the form of the word in Greek 
ought to have been "Howpis not "Yos : or rather, since the 
Greeks invariably made *Iec:s out of the Egyptian name of 
the goddess, "Icwpis. We were informed indeed by Porphyry», 
that among other relations of Osiris to Isis, conceivable in 
themselves and actually ascribed to him too, this of son was 
one. And though we do not question the truth of this state- 
ment, we know of no actual testimony of antiquity to the 
relation in question, discoverable at present; and we may 
confidently venture to say that, if the personal relation of Osi- 
ris to Isis was ever actually so represented, it must have been 
only in later times, and when the truth of their original rela- 
tion one to the other had long been forgotten, or it had been 
so long mixed up and confounded with other relations, alto- 
gether foreign to the first and original one, as no longer to be 
distinguishable from them. "We may venture to say it was 
impossible that Osiris and Isis could ever have been regarded 
at first in the relation of son and mother. It would have 
been a contradiction in the nature of things so to regard 
them. 'They were the types of the two generative powers: 
the one of the masculine and active, the other of the femi- 
nine and passive. "They must be associated together in a 
corresponding manner. "They might have a common origin 
from something else: they might be represented as brother 
and sister: but they must be associated as husband and wife. 
It is impossible that they could have been regarded, (at least 
at first, as son and mother. 

It is a considerable advance however towards the discovery 
of the true meaning of the name, to have ascertained that one 


Z B. i. sect. vi. C. p. 423. in the British Museum, part i. 31, 32. 
8 Ib. p. 418: Egyptian Antiquities * Supra, ch. i. sect. i. p. 3. 
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of the elements, which appears in it even at present, might 
have had originally the form of is: and that the other, 
which also appears in it, did not necessarily denote * an 
eye;" but even more properly, (and certainly quite as pos- 
sibly,) might have denoted & so». Let us then attend in 
the next place to the context of the passage in Plutarch, 
from which we have learnt the first of these facts. He is 
explaining an opinion of some, whom he calls oi codórepo: 
ràv lepéov*, which represented Osiris as the abstract idea of 
the aqueous or watery principle without any reference to 
any particular subject: &vaca 7) vypomous àpy3] kai Obrajus: 
especially as the air(a yevéceos, and as the o7épparos ovoía. 
Otorra,. óé kal "Opugpov óoe-zep GaAv pa0óvra map AlyvmTÜov 
Ü0cp àpy)rv &návrev kal yéveow Tí(0co0a,, rÓr yàp 'Okcavóv 
"Oct eivai, Tiv 0$ T$0vv "low és Ti0gvovuévgv mavrà kol 
cvrekrpépovcar. kai yàp "EAAqves riv ToU omépparos mpóeoir 
&movaoíav kaAoici kal cvvovoíar Tiv pífw. kai róv viórv àmó To0 
Üóaros kal ToU cot. kai rÓv Aiórvvcorv Vqv, ós küpiov Tíjs vypüs 
$íceosd—after which follows the quotation relating to Hel- 
lanicus and "Yotpis. : 

In these last words Plutarch refers to a well known epi- 
thet of Dionysos among the Greeks, $99 árrgs: which this 
allusion shews to have commonly carried with it in their 
apprehension the notion of rain or moisture, as if it was 
derived from $e to rai. But neither of these terms was 
Greek: nor can either be explained by any Grecian etymon. 
Both were Phrygian: both came to the Greeks along with 
the Sacra Phrygia, or rites of the Phrygian Attes and 
Cybele: together with some other words similarly con- 
nected with the same rites, and of alike mystical meaning, 
evot cafot, and the like. It is manifest that the second of 
these terms, árrjs, was the name of the Phrygian Attes him- 
self, the partner of Cybele in these mysteries: and there- 
fore it may appear to have been simply a proper name, even 
in this compound form of £s árrgs—though that is no ne- 
cessary consequence of its being found applied as a proper 
name to the Phrygian Attes. Unfortunately little is known 
at present of the meaning of such terms in the ancient 
Phrygian language; with one or two exceptions only. As 
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however these Phrygian sacra were derived from the Egyp- 
tian Isia, and the Phrygian Attes and Cybele, mutatis mau- 
tandis, were absolutely the same kind of conceptions, and 
in the same kind of relation to each other, as the Egyptian 
Osiris and Isis; we are altogether of opinion that the $5s 
ürrys of these Phrygian sacra were derived from Egypt 
also: and that whosoever should rightly explain the $5s 
üárrjs of the Phrygians would explain the 4$owis of the 
Egyptians; and conversely, that the most correct expla- 
nation of the Egyptian $ewis would be the most likely ex- 
planation of the Phrygian $ys árrgs. 

Now it appears from the Egyptian Vocabulary of the 
Chevalier Bunsen*, that the old Egyptian name for an egg, 
as he writes it, was suh; though from the Egyptian an- 
tiquities in the British Museum of Mr. DBirchf, as well as 
from the Chevalier Bunsen himselfe, it would seem that 
the Coptie form of this word is soouhe or soohe. ln what 
manner then, we may demand, would either of these words 
be expressed in the Greek character; especialy suh? By 
cóq or by $9s? nothing being more common than the in- 
version or transposition of the elements in such words as 
these, 65s instead of eíg. And if by $gs—what difference 
would there be between that and $s? or what difficulty in 
contracting is into ós. 

Let us therefore suppose this Egyptian name for * an 
egg" compounded with the Egyptian name for *«a son." 
It is suh-iri. Let us suppose it next to assume a Greek 
form. It becomes Zvj-wis, "Yuowis or "Yowus, Xówis or 
"fewis, at once: and we thus recover both the pronuncia- 
tion and the orthography of the word, in which and through 
which it appears to have become known to Hellanicus in 
Egypt itself. 

It follows however from this explanation of the word, 
that its first and its proper meaning, and in that form in 
particular, must have been, *the son of the egg:" and we 
shall confirm this conclusion, and consequently this expla- 
nation of the word, if we can make it appear that such was 
the character i» which and under which Osiris himself was 
first conceived, even by the inventors of the fable; the 

€ App. i. p. 480: cf. p. 276. (B. i. sect. iv.) f i. p. 23. note 2. 
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character of * the son of the egg:" that they did not suppose 
even their Osiris not to have had some proper beginning 
and some proper parentage; but that they never knew him, 
nor ever recognised him, at first in any light but that of 
* the son of the egg." 

Now, on the stelé or pillar, which Diodorus supposes to 
have been extant at Nysa in Arabia, and to have been 
erected on the tomb of Osiris, there was an inscription in 
which he was represented as thus speaking of himselfs: 
IIarjp puév éor( pow Kpóvos, veóraros 0cQv &márrov. «iyi 0€ 
"Ocws ó acies ...... viós Kpórov mpeo[9óraros, kal éAaorov 
ék kaAo0 re kal evyevoüs o0. améppua * avyyevés éyevijfqv T)pépas. 
Here he is clearly set forth as the offspring of an egg: of 
* some goodly and noble egg." "The mixture of Grecian 
mythology with Egyptian in this inscription, which appears 
from the allusion to Kronos, detracts something from its 
authority. But though Kronos himself was an Hellenic 
conception, this egg from which Osiris sprang was not so, 
but purely an Egyptian one. And though to represent Osiris 
as the son of Kronos, and as the son of this egg also, was 
not consistent, and could be due only to the mixture of 
Grecian with Egyptian mythology in this instance; yet to 
represent him as the son of this egg, yet not as the son of 
Kronos, might be a purely Egyptian, and so far a consistent, 
account of his origin. And even as the son of Kronos, if 
Kronos himself was only the Hellenie conception of the ab- 
stract idea of time, he might still be represented as the son 
of the egg, who was himself (and even in that capacity) the 
son of time; and was so described on the monument, as £he 
seed of some kindred day. 

But secondly with regard to this idea of the production of 
all things from an egg, which on that principle was the type 
of the material universe; it is well known to have been 
nothing new in ancient times: to have been familiar to the 
priests and philosophers of antiquity. It is usual indeed to 


* We ought probably to read evyyevo)s here for evyyevés. 'The mean- 
ing is not that he was **the kindred seed of day," but **the seed of the 
kindred day:" the fated day of his birth, when its proper time arrived. 


E i. 27. 
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regard this peculiar view of the origin of things as character- 
istic of the Orphic theology and of the Orphie cosmogony ; 
and under that prejudice to speak of this egg as the Orphic 
egg. But we discover the traces of this egg, after a time, 
in parts of the world where the Orphie cosmogony was never 
heard of; and in a// parts of the world and at the most 
different points of time: so that the reception of this pecu- 
liar notion of the origin of things after a time may be said 
to have been almost universal; and the universality of its 
reception is to be accounted for by the universal deference 
paid, not to the Orphie cosmogony and the Orphic theology, 
but to the Egyptian. It has been made a subject of dispute 
among learned men, whether such a person as the Orpheus 
of antiquity ever existed : and though we cannot ourselves, 
contrary to the unanimous testimony of the ancients, refuse 
to believe in his actual existence, yet, for the same reason 
and out of deference to the testimony of antiquity also, we 
are bound to believe that both the cosmogony and the 
theology of Orpheus were originally derived from Egypt, as 
the ancients assert them to have beenh^: and as we ourselves 
may probably have occasion to shew that they were, should 
we ever come to treat of the Thracian calendar, the correction 
of which we believe to have been the work of Orpheus. 

It is no objection then, that this notion of the production 
of all things out of an egg was characteristic of the Orphic 
cosmogony ; if it was not exclusively so, and if it was not 
excogitated by Orpheus, but ultimately borrowed even by 
him from the Egyptians. We have already produced testi- 
mony to the fact of this Orphie opinion ; and that the Phanes 
of Orpheus, whom Proclus considered the antitype of the 
avró(oor of Plato, when the fatal day of his birth had arrived 
issued himself from this Orphic eggi. We have produced 
testimony too, in the well known lines of Aristophanes*, 
that this notion passed to the Greeks. "This egg accord- 
ing to the Greeks in the first place was the offspring of 
Night; the spontaneous production of Night; at least 
of Night by herself without the intervention of any other 


h Diodorus Sic. i. 23. vol. ii. 294 note. 
i See supra diss. xi. ch. i. sect. iv. k Diss. iv. ch. ii. sect. v. vol. i. 165. 
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coneurrent agent; and Love or Desire (the first principle 
concerned in the production of every thing else) was the off- 
spring of this egg. 

It is very observable that the egg, so laid by Night of 
herself and without the concurrence of any other instru- 
mental agency with her own in its production, is termed by 
Aristophanes a wind-egg. 

Tíkre zpóriaov vmmvépaov vo£ 1) ueAavózrepos àóv— 
Now there is a singular gloss in Hesychius, on the word 
"Octis, from which we learn that wind-eggs in Egypt were 
reckoned to be such eggs as brought forth Osiris. "Oecpis 
ai &v Alyigro izqvépaa Tíkrovot rüv Aeyópevov "Ociw, yvvaikes! : 
where, though the text as it stands has yvraíxes, there can 
be little doubt we ought to read ópr»i8es*. For who ever 
heard, even in Egypt, of ai và jzqvéjua Tíkrovoou yvvaíkes? 
but what housewife not only in Egypt, but every where else, 
did not know of ai rà izqvéjua ríkrovcat ópriües? Tt 1s mani- 
fest that these wind-eggs were such as female birds of any 
kind were supposed to bring forth, without the cooperation 
of the male. "They were the production of the female without 
the male. Such must have been the egg out of which Osiris 
was produced; and such that egg which Aristophanes supposes 
to have been laid by Night of herself, out of which Eros or 
Desire was produced. "This coincidence of ideas and repre- 
sentations, in so peculiar a case as this, in our opinion is 
decisive that, whether the Greeks derived this notion from 
Orpheus or not, it must have come originally from Egypt : 
and that in Egypt the association of ideas, which made Osiris 
the offspring of an egg of this kind, was so general, so common, 
so familiar to every one's habitual notions, that even the 
housewives there gave the name of Osiris-eggs to eggs of this 
. description ; to eggs which their hens laid answering to the 
' description of wind-eggs. And as an egg of this kind was a 
type of self-origination, and self-origination was naturally to 
be supposed one of the characteristies of divinity, this was 


* The entire passage should probably be corrected," Octpis! ai éy Abyórro 


irqvéjua ríkrovcat, róv Aeyópevov " Ogtpw, Opyu&es. 


lii. 794. 
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probably the reason why an egg, as well as a snake, was one 
of the accompaniments of the gods in Egypt t. 


T Athenagoras (Legatio, cap. xv.) tells us that, in the Cosmogonia of 
Orpheus, the original state of things was water ; the first step towards the 
formation of the world was the deposition of iA$s or mud from this water ; 
the next, the production of a dragon ; and presently after of an egg, out of 
which Phanes was ultimately produced: cf. cap. xvi. "The dragon in 
this representation appears to have been meant of time; as taking its rise 
out of duration, in the sense of eternity. Lydus observes: (De Mensibus, 
iii. 3. p. 28. 1. 4 :) "O6ev kai Aiyómriot kaÜ' iepóv Aóyov Opákovra obpnBóXov 
(with its tail in its mouth) rais zvpapíaw éyyXóQovaw' áBvocov yàp vmo- 
TíÜevra: kal Ópákovra év abrfj : (cf. also iii. 5o. p. 49. l. 1. and Eusebius Prep. 
Evang.i.ro. $ 51. p. 93.) "This abyss, or depth without bottom, was the 
type of eternity which has no beginning ; and the dragon upon it was the 
symbol of time ; as having a beginning, yet out of eternity. For this reason 
too, i. e. as a type of eternity, the snake, as we have seen, was a stated ap- 
pendage of the Egyptian gods. "The serpent is said to have been first sym- 
bolized in this sense by Thoth himself: Eusebius, Przp. Evang. i. ro. 
$ 46. p. 91: and Horapollo, i. 2. represents a serpent with his tail in his 
mouth, and spotted with scales, ($oA8es,) as a type of the world (kóopos). 
In that form however it was most usually proposed as a type of time. 
Hence Servius ad /Eneid. v.85: Septem ingens gyros:—(which he ex- 
plains of seven years:) Nam septimus ei annus est finis erroris; et est 
optimum figmentum. annus enim secundum /Egyptios indicabatur ante 
inventas litteras picto dracone caudam suam mordente, quia in se recurrit : 
cf. Isidore, Origg. v. 36. 41. G. 

We may very well therefore conclude that this type of the dragon or 
serpent, coming out of the mud or abyss of Chaos, having been borrowed 
by Orpheus from the Egyptians; he borrowed his egg, the next in order 
of the productions of his Chaos, from the Egyptians too. Of this Orphic 
egg see also Achilles Tatius, ad Aratum Isagoge, $ 4, Uranolog. 127. D. 
$ 6. 130. C. 

Porphyry, (apud Euseb. Prep. Evang. iii. 11. $ 45, 46. p. 248.) describes 
a figure, with an egg issuing from its mouth, as typical of the Demiurge 
whom he calls Kvz$. (Cf. Iamblichus De Mysteriis, sect. viii. ch. iii. p. 159. 
5-16.) Phtah himself was represented on the monuments forming an egg on a 
potter's wheel; (as for example at Philz ;) with the inscription that ** Phtah 
Totomen, the father of beginnings, was setting in motion the egg of the sun 
and moon:" Birch, Egyptian Ant. part i. p. r4. And there is mention on 
the Memnonium or Ramesseum of the egg of Re or Ra, Phre or Phra, the: 
sun: Ibid. i. p. 24. cf. Bunsen, B. i. sect. vi. A. p. 384: 387, 388. 

Let us here observe that, according to Aristotle, (i. 560. 6. De Anima- 
libus, vi. 2:) wind-eggs were generally believed most liable to be laid in 
the spring : Zeipia 0€ kaXeirai rà omqvéjaa imó rwov, ór« vmó Tijv éapuwrv 
épav daívovra. Oexóuevat rà mveüpara ai Opwes. 1f the Egyptians were 
consistent with themselves, and with their previous notions concerning 

VOL. III. N 
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We are told that the first of the human race in the Chi- 
nese cosmogony, Pankou, was born of Chaos; and yet was 
the offspring of an egg^. Sir John Chardin informs us? that 
even in his time it was the custom in Persia for people to 
make presents to one another, on the Nauruz, or new year's 
day, (i.e. the day of the vernal equinox,) of eggs curiously 
painted, gilded, and decorated: to remind each other that 
on that day the world itself had been produced out of an 
egg. Nor can there be any doubt that this tradition was as 
old in Persia as the origin of Magianism itself; that 1s as the 
time of the earlier Bactrian reformer, the first Zoroaster, 
B.C. 947. Plutarch tells us? that Oromazes, the good prin- 
ciple in that system, created 24 Tzeds, of a nature resembling 
his own, which for security's sake he deposited in an egg: 
but he had no sooner done so, than the antagonist principle 
Arimanius created 24 Izeds of an opposite nature ; and these, 
having contrived to bore an hole into this egg, introduced 
themselves into it along with the 24 good Izeds. And so 
both became mixed together, and in the course of time both 
good and evil issued out of this same egg; that is, the pre- 
sent system and constitution of things ; of which this mixture 
of good and evil, and this conflict of opposite principles, seem 
to be the most distinctive feature. So widely diffused was 
this notion of the antemundane and cosmogonie egg: in 
quarters too, where Orpheus and his cosmogony were never 
heard of, but to which the influence of Egypt extended; and 
where the doctrines imbibed from Egypt led to precisely the 
same results. 

Lastly, it is a clear and decisive proof, in our opinion, that 
Osiris must have been known among the Egyptians in par- 
ticular, even from the first, as £he son of the egg ; that when 
they adopted the Grecian conception of Kronos, (and as the 
father of the rest of the gods, and consequently in that rela- 
tion even to their own Osiris,) the hieroglyphical symbol on 


the natale mundi, when they invented the fable of the birth of Osiris and 
Isis from this great cosmogonic egg, they must have supposed that too to 
have been laid in the spring. 


» Martinius, Historia Sinica, i. p. p. 12. (3d ed. 1797.) Cf. also p. 423. 
I3. note. 
9 Harmer's Observations, iii. Obs. ii. » De Iside et Osiride, xlvi, xlvii. 
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which they fixed for Kronos himself, (whose name in their 
language was Seb,) was a goose. 'The fact is well known, 
that the hieroglyphie of Seb (Kronos, or Saturn) is a 
gooseq. And the Chevalier Bunsen mentions! a mystical 
allusion to him on some one of the monuments, which speaks 
of *the egg of the cackler," that is, of the egg of Seb. 
What was this egg, we would ask, but the egg which pro- 
duced Osiris? In any case, in what respect, we demand, 
could Osiris be the son of the goose, and not the son of an 
egg? or how could this mystical goose be the father of Osiris 
but in and through an egg? It is true that Seb, as the father 
of Osiris, and in and through an egg too, must not of ne- 
cessity be a goose; unless there was something in the nature 
of Osiris himself to connect him, even as the offspring of 
an egg, with a goose rather than with any other bird: on 
which subject we may perhaps have occasion to say some- 
thing more elsewhere. 

There seems every reason therefore to conclude that this 
great antemundane egg, which cuts so conspicuous a figure 
in the cosmogonies of antiquity, was really first laid, and first 
hatehed, in Egypt: but not before the conception of their 
great national fable of Osiris and Isis. "The first chickens 
produced from this egg were Osiris and Isis, the types of all 
life and all being, contained in it besides, and produced from 
it also: every masculine form of the kind being summed up 
and impersonated in the former, and every female one in the 
latter. It follows, that the first and the proper name of 
Osirs among the Egyptians, his patronymic as such, must 
have been the son of the egg: (for this egg itself had no 
father; the son of that egg could be the son of nothing but 
that:) in the Egyptian Sw-iri, in the Greek ZXóipis or "Yowis. 
Nothing would be easier than to turn the latter into "Octpis. 
But as to any reason for doing so, we cannot ourselves ima- 
gine what probable inducement the Egyptians could have to 
disturb a name like this, so closely connected with the first 
principles of their own cosmogony, for their own sakes at 
least: but for the sake of others, and to prevent mistakes 
and misconstructions of a peculiar kind, it is conceivable that 
they might do so, and that they might even think themselves 


4 Egyptian Antiquities, part i. p. 56. r D. i. sect. vi. C. p. 423, note. 
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obliged to do so. As soon as they became better acquainted 
with the Greeks, and in particular as soon as they came to 
know any thing of the meaning of words in the Greek lan- 
guage, they would speedily perceive that js in Greek meant 
a swine, an hog, or a sow: and that "Yes to a Greek ear 
must sound very like the son of a swine. "What idea could 
be more horrifying to an Egyptian than that? "The great- 
est, the most perfect, the most holy, the most ancient of 
their gods, mistaken for the son of the hog! or the sow! 
the most unclean, the most impure, and the most abominable 
of animals! We need no other reason than this, why they 
should make all haste to change the name ; to turn Zói 
into "Oct, "Yowis into "Ocuis—substitute fresh symbols for 
Osiris himself—convert the son of the egg into the many-eyed 
—and obliterate if possible all traces of his connection with 
the egg, in the eyes of strangers, and especially of Greeks ; 
as they appear to have done, and very carefully too. 


SzcrrioN II.—0O» the name of Isis. 


There is none of these three Egyptian names, Osiris, Isis, 
and Typhon, concerning which we are more left to our own 
conjectures, than about the second—that of Isis. The ancients 
have handed down nothing which can be considered a satis- 
factory explanation of this name, at least in its first and 
proper sense, and strictly in conformity to its literal meaning 
in Egyptian; though they have left on record one explana- 
tion of it, which would suit its general sense and meaning 
sufficiently well. It is scarcely credible that so sensible a 
writer as Plutarch should have fallen into the mistake of 
deriving a purely Egyptian word like this from any etymon 
in the Greek language. Ai 7ó pv "Icww (óvopa) kaAo0ct vapà 
TÓ (ec0aL j,er émvorijuns kai $épea0at, kíviaw obcar &yrvyor kal 
$póvuuor. o) yáp éor. robvopa Bap(japwkóv, àAX' Óomep rois 
0cots züciv àmó Oveiv ypapjuárev ToU Ücaro? kal roU Üéovros éariv 
óvop.a. kowóv, orc Tijv Ócóv raírqv àzó rijs émwrijugs apa. kal ijs 
kujoeos "Iotw pv zj.ets "Iow 9 Atyózrw0 kaAo8ot5.. Nor does it 
palate this grammatical absurdity to fall into the equal 
historical absurdity of making Isis a Grecian goddess, before 
she was yet an Egyptian one; or a Grecian one as early as 
an Egyptian. 

5 Cap. lx. 
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Under these circumstances, so far as testimony to the 
meaning of the name, transmitted from antiquity, was con- 
cerned, there would seem to be no alternative except to 
acquiesce in the explanation of it by Diodorus; who told us 
that Isis in the Egyptian language denoted zaA«:à or ancient '. 
It cannot be denied that such a name might be generally 
applicable to such a conception; particularly m the sense of 
the moon, of the earth, or of the land of Egypt: each of 
which would naturally be looked upon as the type of eternity 
itself, as something which had existed for ever, and had 
been what it still was for ever. "The eternity of matter, as 
the $Aq of things, was an article of faith with the ancients 
every where, except where they had been enlightened to the 
contrary by revelation. Macrobius told us" that Isis, in 
one of her characters, and one of her relations, (and evidently 
in his opinion the most appropriate of all) was regarded as 
the earth, in the sense of the universal parent and nurse, the 
alina mater on the largest possible scale; and that for that 
reason her statue was covered with paps from top to bottom v. 
For the same reason, her proper hieroglyphical symbol might 
be that of *a throne;" as we are told it was*: for this 
carries with it not only the idea of royalty, such as might 
befit the consort of Osiris, and therefore the queen of the 
universe of which he was the king, but also of fixedness, 
stability, durability, and therefore of eternity. 

Furthermore this supposed conception of Isis as the type 
of the material universe, as the matrix of form of every kind, 
and so far of the earth, appears to be implied in a parti- 
cular circumstance relating to her birth, according to the 
fable connected with the five Epagomen:e; viz. her being 
born on the fourth of those days év zyavéóypos. Learned men 
have not scrupled to correct the text of Plutarch, (though 
without any authority on critical grounds,) by reading év 
zarqgyópecw, in this instance, for év mavóypousY ; whereby 


tL ri, 12. " Supra, p. 77. 
W [n like manner, and from the same 
view of her nature and her relation to 


quam Greci voA$gpacov vocant, ut sci- 
licet ex ipsa quoque effigie mentirentur 
omnium eam bestiarum ef viventium 


every thing else, the Diana of the E- 
phesians was -oAóuacros Or multi- 
mama also. Scribebat ad Ephesios, 
says Jerome, Dianam colentes, non 
hanc venatricem quz arcum tenet atque 
succincta est, sed illam multimammiam, 


esse nutricem. . Praefatio ad Ep. ad 
Ephesios: Opp. iv. pars i. 321, 322. 

X Egyptian Antiquities, p. i. 31 : the 
Chevalier Bunsen, B. i. sect. v. C. 
p. 418. 

y Ibid. sect. vi. C. p. 415. note 302. 
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instead of mending it they have in reality marred it. "They 
tell us indeed that the fourth Epagomene was an holiday, 
because Isis was born upon it: just as the third was a bad 
day (an zquépa àmodpàs) because Typhon was born upon it. 
And this may be very true. But where were these five 
Epagomense, aecording to the fable, before these divinities 
were born upon them ? And what made the third day 
an 7uépa &-ojpàs and the fourth a mar/yvps, except that 
Typhon was born on the one, and Isis was born on the 
other? How could the fourth day become a zarfyvpis, until 
Isis was born upon it? And how could she be born in 
the midst of zavgyópes, which were the effect of her own 
birth itself? This correction would never have been ima- 
gined, had the true nature of Isis been properly under- 
stood. "Er mavóypow denotes, im a state of humidity, in a 
state of total humidity. 1f Isis was the type of the earth; 
it was the universal belief of the Egyptians that the earth 
came into existence out of water. lf she was the type of 
the land of Egypt; it was only as annually covered by the 
Nile, and as annually impregnated and made fertile by the 
Nile. If she was the abstract conception of life of every 
kind in its elements or first principles ; water is the first 
principle of vegetable life; vegetable life itself is developed 
from water: and even animals, as every one knows, are born 
in a state of humidity too.  Regarded in any of these points 
of view, nothing was more natural than that Isis in parti- 
cular should be represented as coming from her mother's 
womb £év zavóypois—in a state of total humidity. 

Still it must be confessed that, with respect to the name of 
Isis in particular, ancient testimony has left us in the dark: 
and those who have examined the monumental remains most 
diligently tellus that very little additional light on this sub- 
ject is to be obtained from them?. Now we should be entirely 
of opinion that this omission in a great measure was in- 
tentional; and that it is even no more than might have been 
expected. "The origin of Osiris having been clearly enough 
explained, and by means of his name itself; there was very 
little necessity to explain that of Isis also. She was the 
sister of Osiris, and born at the same time with Osiris. If 

z ''he Chevalier Bunsen, B. i. sect. vi. C. p. 414-422. 
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he was the son of the egg—she must have been the daughter; 
for they both came out of one shell, and both at once. 

We are told however that, as the hieroglyphical symbol of 
Isis was a throne, so the mode of pronouncing this was Has 
or Hesie: but we are also told that Has or Hesi was very 
like the word in Egyptian for * a woman." So that on this 
principle it is possible that the true meaning of this word 
Isis originally was neither more nor less than ** the woman." 
We are of opinion however that its true meaning originally 
was not *the woman," but *the wife. "The word for 
woman in many of the oriental languages, and especially in 
those of greatest antiquity, is also the word for wife: and 
this is notoriously the case in the Hebrew, the oldest 
language of all. 'The personal relation of Isis to Osiris 
from the moment of her birth, and even before her birth, 
was that of *the wife! She was the type of the feminine 
principle in the work of universal productiveness, as he 
was of the masculine: and as he was *the husband" 
in the most eminent sense of the term, so was she * the 
wife." "We should not be surprised if the true proto- 
type of the Isis of the Egyptians, in this her most proper 
character, turned out to have been the Eve of Scripture; 
and even her name itself to have been borrowed from the 
Seriptural name of wife, first bestowed upon Eve: which 
every one knows is Zsse, or Esse also; very nearly approach- 
ing to Hs i. e. Has or Hes in the Egyptian. 


SEcTION III.— O» the name of Typhon. 


With regard to the name of Typhon, the first remark 
which may be made upon it is that it is not Egyptian. 
Some authors have attempted to derive it from the Arabic 
Tafan', denoting an inundation or deluge*. It is a Greek 
name; substituted for the Egyptian, whatsoever that was. 
In the Egyptian fable of Osiris and Isis, there were two 

* We cannot subscribe to this explanation; but it may be mentioned as 
a singular coincidence that the name of Tvjós appears to be applied to the 
Nile, in the sense of the inundation, in the following passage of /E- 
schylus: 

Av d Udeds nei Óv T. émépxerat Tui pévos, 
UOcp ró Ne(Aov vócots üÜikrov. Supplices, 560. 


a Egyptian AÁntiquities, i. 30: cf. 31. Also Bunsen, App. i. p. 464. No. 187 
of the Vocabulary. b Daunou, tome v. lec. i. 30. 
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principles concerned, a good and an evil one; a principle of 
life and a principle of death: the former represented by 
Osiris, the latter by Typhon. "When the Greeks came to be 
made aware of the fable and its circumstances, though they 
did not substitute a Greek name for the Egyptian one of 
Osiris, they did for that of Typhon: just as they substituted 
ó kóov in their own language for the Egyptian name of the 
dog-star. 

The name of Typhon will remind the classical reader of the 
portentous name of Typhàáon, or Ty phóeus, which occurs in Hel- 
lenie mythology, as that of one of the sons of Gaia and Tar- 
tarus; the most formidable which she brought forth, and the 
great antagonist of the gods and goddesses of the classical 
Olympus for the mastery of the universe*. In Homer this 
name occurs only in the form of Tv$ocós?. In the hymns 
ascribed to him Tvdjáov also is found *. But Tv$ór occurs 
in neither, in that form at least: though it is only the con- 
tracted form of Tv$áer. Tv» and Tv$ós both occur in 
Pindari. "There can be little doubt that, could the Hellenic 
conception of this Typhóeus or Typhaon be traced up to its 
origin, it would be ultimately resolvable into the Egyptian 
one of Typhon; the capital enemy of their Osiris, and 
through him of every thing which was divine and good; only 
not under the same name.  Homer's personal knowledge of 
Egypt indeed appears to have been confined to what he had 
heard of that country: yet he was four or five hundred 
years younger than the invention of the fable of Osiris 
and Typhon: and he might very well have heard of this 
latter; under such a character too as would answer to that 
of his own 'Typhóeus. In the time of Herodotus^, and even 
earlier, in that of Pythagoras!, the name of Typhon was 
already appropriated to the antagonist principle to Osiris ; 
and already applied to it as matter of course. 

The proper sense of rí$c in Greek is to smoulder or smoke; 
to swell or be distended ; to be puffed up and bloated : and, 
in a metaphorical sense, with such an affection as pride and 
self-conceit. It would be difficult to assign a reason why a 
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name so derived should have been given in the Greek 
language to this Egyptian idea, unless we took into account 
the nature of the idea itself, and of what kind of subject that 
was first and properly intended. "The Egyptian Typhon was 
the hfe-destroying principle, in opposition to the life-giving 
one. He was the type of dissolution, destruction, and 
death, both in the vegetable and in the animal world ; but 
first and originally, in the former, secondarily and in the 
order of ascent from that, in the latter. 

Now it is an universal characteristic of the process of 
natural decay and dissolution in all subjects, whether vege- 
table or animal, that they swell and are distended while that 
process is going on. Animal substances swell in the course 
of putrefaction, vegetable substances, 1. e. seeds in particular, 
in the course of vegetation. It is common to both to present 
the appearance of an increase in size while this process is 
going on; as if they were acted upon by some secret force 
within them, which puffed them up and distended them. In 
our opinion this is the most natural explanation of the name 
which the Greeks gave to the Egyptian Typhon; as soon as 
the Egyptian idea attached to that name came to be under- 
stood by them. It was the personification of this inward 
and invisible principle of distention, which accompanies the 
process both of vegetable and of animal corruption; and is 
the outward and sensible token of the inward and invisible 
principle at work within. 

But, as we have already observed, this name of Typhon, in 
that form at least, is purely and exclusively Greek. Plutarch 
tells us the Egyptians themselves had three names at least 
for Typhon; each of them different from that: and that 
these three were 250, and Begaióv or Begàrv, and Eyu$: Ai 
Tür Tvjóva X0 àel AtyózTi kaXotow, Ómep éori karaüvvaoretov 
7] kara8.a( ój.evovy *—Kal robvopua karyyopet v0 Xij0, à róv Tu$óva 
kaAo0cv $pá(e, u&v TÓ karabvvaorelov kal karafiuaCópevov, pátei 
0€ rijv zoAAákis àvaoTpodijv kal má ovepmijógow. Befaiva óé 
ries u&v €va TOv ToU 'Tvjóros éraí(pov yeyovévau Aéyovot, Mave- 
05s 08 avróv róv Tura kal BefQva kaActoÜa.. cquaíve, 08 
robvopa. káÜe£w 1) k&Avatw, és rois zpáypacw 689 Bab((ovci, kai 
"pOs 0 xpi] d»epojsévois, éviarauévns rijs To Tvoóros óvráyecosg— 
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'O à€é Tvo$ó» Oomep etpqgra: E30 kal Bégcwv kal Xpv Óvopá(era:, 
Bíaióv rwa. kal koAvrikijy. én(oxeow Ümevavríoouw 1) àvaavpoqi]v 
éudaírew [BovXouévev rà» óvouáreov. 

It thus appears that he had three names in common use, 
none of them the same with Tv$ór; yet each meaning the 
same thing in general; opposition of some kind, coercion, 
restraint, tyrannical usage, insulting and domineering treat- 
ment, the forcible repression of something, which was de- 
sirous of proceeding in one way, by an opposition exerted in 
the other way. But the most general of these names appears 
to have been 20^. "'l'he monuments have brought another 
name to light, which represented him as the lord or master, 
(Bal) viz. Bar^; and a fifth, in the shape of Sutex, which is 
explained to mean * the great destroyer?." 

Now, with regard to the fabulous account of the de- 
struction of Osiris by Typhon, it is said to have been brought 
about in the following manner». "Typhon, having secretly 
conceived his design of making away with Osiris, prepared a 
coffin, of the size and shape of Osiris; and this being got 
ready, in a moment of hilarity, when he and Osiris were 
making merry together, he proposed to him to get into this 
coffin, and to lie down in it: which Osiris had no sooner 
done, than Typhon and his associates clapt on the lid, made 
it fast with nails, and to make the more sure of their victim 
filled it with melted lead. Such was the famous xá0eip£is eis 
rjv copórv4, the beginning of the sorrows of Isis; which 
makes such a figure in the fable ever after, and was every 
year commemorated in a particular manner, by the supposed 
burial of Osiris anew'. 

Now we must here observe that Osiris is often repre- 
sented on the monuments (in fact almost invariably) in the 
shape of a mummy ; so much so that his most characteristic 
name itself was that of Morsembhos; i. e. * enwrapped with 
bandagess." We must also observe that the mummies in 
Egypt appear to have been purposely so shaped by the 
swathing and bandaging which they underwent, as to re- 
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semble a grain of corn, especially a barley-corn; only very 
much exaggerated in size and dimensions. We are informed 
also by Plutarcht, that when commemorating the «áetp£is 
eis copórv every year, on what he calls the occasion of the 
raoal 'Ocípi)os, they prepared Adpraka pqvoei5: which he 
explains by referring it to the moon, and to the appearance 
presented by the moon at a certain period of the synodic 
month. But the reader, who recollects what we have al- 
ready been told of the aàyaAuriorv pgvoeiés on the day of the 
eUpeois, and what we have learnt of the meaning of that ; will 
probably be of our opinion, that this crescent-shaped coffin, 
annually prepared for the burial of Osiris, was something of 
the same kind as that crescent-shaped image at the heuresis. 
A barley-corn is ugvoeióés 7i. It resembles the lunar crescent; 
or might easily be conceived to do so. "The eopós of Osiris 
in which he was supposed to have been buried alive by 
Typhon, and this crescent-shaped coffin, annually prepared 
in commemoration of it, we are persuaded were never in- 
tended of any thing but such a grain of corn in its natural 
state; which contains the principle of vegetable life within 
it, but as yet undeveloped; and not merely so, but appa- 
rently confined and imprisoned, and unable as yet to find its 
way out. 

No one requires to be reminded that the tendency of life, 
under all cireumstances and in all forms, is not to lie dor- 
mant and inert, but to spring out into motion and activity : 
not to be confined and concealed from view, but to expand 
itself and to become visible: and while it is prevented from 
acting in obedience to this impulse, it appears to be kept 
back or kept down by some external force, opposed to its 
natural tendencies. Osiris was this living principle, instinct 
with this natural impulse: T'yphon was the antagonist force, 
which thwarted and checked this impulse; and would not 
permit it to have free course. And hence the name given 
him, denoting xd8e£ts, kóAvous, Yzeravríoecis—or something to 
the same effect: which, on this principle, must be allowed to 
have been very appropriate to him, and very characteristic 
of the part and office assigned him. 

Again, it is to be observed that tradition among the 
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Egyptians was said to have handed down a curious cireum- 
stance of the personal history of Typhon, viz. that he was 
XpoG mvppós?: of a red or sandy complexion: and because 
this was his natural complexion, he was partial to every 
thing red». Red cows, red men, Hyksos shepherds, and 
Ethiopians, were great favourites of 'yphon, because they 
resembled him in this respect: and for that reason, in the 
eyes of the Egyptians, they were types of every thing hateful 
and abominable. 'lhis trait in the personal history of their 
Typhon the Egyptians have handed down as something 
well-known: though they do not tell us how it came to be 
perpetuated among them, nor whether Typhon sat for his 
pieture to the same painter who drew the portrait of queen 
Nitocris. But though they have told us thus much of the 
personal appearance of Typhon, they have not told us any 
thing of the same kind concerning Osiris, or what manner of 
man he too was: at least not so distinctly as of Typhon. 
Osiris indeed, according to Plutarch, is said to have been 
ueAáyxpovs*: and certain vegetables, particularly in the state 
of the seed, do present an appearance like that. But with 
regard to the true colour and complexion of Osiris, it is not 
to be collected from this incidental allusion in Plutarch ; but 
from the monuments: and according to these, his proper 
colour was green. 

Now Osiris being the principle of vegetable life, (especially 
as first developed from the seed in the shape of the first 
living germ or shoot,) of what colour could he be thus repre- 
sented so properly as green? What then was the reason why 
Typhon was represented as red? Our readers will probably 
smile at the simplicity of the answer to this question ; which 
we believe, nevertheless, to be the true. "The natural colour 
of a grain of wheat or of barley is red. "This colour resides 
in the outer integument of the seed, the cuticle or skin: 
which makes no part of the substance of the seed; which 
becomes bran when the seed is bruised and ground into 
flour; which seems to have been intended for no purpose, 
except to confine the principle of vegetable life perpetually 
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to the seed; which restrains its expansive tendency while it 
is entire; which must be burst through itself, and give way, 
to allow the first living shoot to appear. "This skin was the 
mystical copós or Aápraf, im which Osiris himself was an- 
nually confined: within which he was altogether at the 
mercy of his enemy Typhon; from which he could not 
escape, except by his own death, (his death as the seed,) if 
he was ever to appear alive as the plant. "This skin was the 
mystical TTyphon himself: and it is no wonder his com- 
plexion was represented as red; because such was the colour 
of this cuticle too. 

It appears also that among the animals indigenous to 
Egypt, both noxious and innoxious, the crocodile and the 
river-horse^ of the former description, and the ass* of the 
latter, were sacred to Typhon. Both the crocodile and the 
river-horse anciently abounded in the Nile: and as the for- 
mer was notoriously one of the most destructive to animal 
life, and the latter to vegetable, (especially to the standing 
crops of corn,) it is not surprising that each of them should 
have been regarded as of a nature and disposition akin to 
Typhon's, and as creatures of his in particular. But with re- 
gard to so innocent and inoffensive an animal as the ass, why 
this unenviable distinction of belonging to Typhon, above all 
the other animals subject to man, was assigned to it, may 
not at first sight appear. Plutarch seems to attribute it to 
the colour of the ass*; as being red, and so far resembling 
Typhon. But red is not the natural colour of the ass any 
where: or though some asses may be of that colour, it is 
certain that all are not. It is certain too that horses are as 
much liable to be of that colour as asses: and yet red horses 
were not sacred to Typhon, so far as we know, not even in 
Egypt. There is probably a different reason discoverable 
for this appropriation of the ass to Typhon, and one much 
better calculated to explain it. 'lhe Greeks termed a wind- 
lass an vos: and a millstone of greater dimensions than 
usual an óvos pvAwxós. It has been the lot of the ass every 
where to perform the most menial drudgery in the service 
of man ; and to do the work of the meanest and humblest of 
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men themselves. It was its duty to turn these millstones: 
and by so doing to be instrumental in grinding the grain, 
and reducing it to flour or powder. Now no one requires 
to be told that the most effectual mode of destroying the 
principle of life in the seed is to subject it to this process: 
to triturate it and grind it to powder. "The ass, which was 
condemned to lend its services to such a purpose as this, 
though from no fault of its own, might be said to labour 
perpetually in the service of Typhon; to do his work night 
and day; and to contribute more to carry his ill will to Osiris 
into full effect, not merely by killing but by absolutely an- 
nihilating the principle of life in the seed, than any animal 
in rerum natura besides. And for this reason it must be 
peculiarly dear to Typhon—it could not fail to be regarded 
as his creature above all others. 


SrgcrroN IV.—On ihe supposed burial-places of Osiris 
among the Egyptians. 


It appears to have made part of the fable of Osiris, if not 
from the first, yet certainly in the course of time, that as 
he was supposed to have been enclosed in a coffin, through 
the contrivance of Typhon, so he was supposed to have been 
buried in that state of confinement in this coffin: or accord- 
ing to another account, as his body was torn into fourteen 
parts and scattered in different directions, so these parts, 
being collected again distinctly, were buried distinctly ; and 
consequently that Osiris had many burial-places at once in 
Egypt': among which we are able to specify by name Taph- 
osiris£, Dusirish, Sais Memphis*, Phile*, Abydos!, and 
Nysa in Arabia", in particular. 

Now, knowing as we now do what was meant by this 
mystical body of Osiris, and that it was nothing more than 
the seed, not yet committed to the ground ; we consider it a 
probable explanation of these circumstances of the fable, that 
the different localities where this body, or those fourteen 
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parts of this body, were supposed to lie, were the principal 
granaries of Egypt. And this is a point which we recommend 
to the curious in Egyptian antiquity ; whether the localities 
specified above, and any others which were supposed to share 
in the same distinction, were not repositories of this kind— 
magazines and storehouses; in which the produce of every 
year's harvest was laid up, both for immediate use and for 
the supply of seed to sow the ground afresh. 

It is very probable however that in the course of time 
great liberties would be taken with this part of the fable: 
and that every quarter of Egypt, which could advance any 
reasonable pretensions to such a claim, would endeavour to 
vindieate to itself the honour of being the exclusive possessor 
of the remains of Osiris. "The two most remarkable cases of 
the kind appear to have been those of Abydos and Philz. 
We learn from the testimony of Porphyry" that, at Abydos 
in particular, the burial-place of Osiris was a mystery, pro- 
tected by some peculiar secresy ; that to threaten to reveal, 
and proclaim to the world, who or what lay concealed there, 
was the most fearful of all denunciations, and the most 
alarming even to Isis and to the rest of the Egyptian gods. 
And something of the kind is implied in Plutarch also?, 
where he speaks of the anxiety manifested by the rich in 
Egypt to be buried at Abydos; in order that their own 
burial-place might be screened by the same reserve, and 
their own remains guarded by the same sanctity, as those of 
Osiris. 

With regard to Phile, the particular spot where the re- 
mains of Osiris were supposed to lie in that quarter, was a 
rock near the island of Philz in the Nile, called the Abatos 
(the inaccessible): and it would seem both from Plutarch», 
and from DiodorusP, that this also was protected from scru- 
tiny and profanation by the same kind of superstitious fear 
and reverence. Servius has quoted the following account 
from Seneca4: * Seneca scripsit de ritu et de sacris /Egypti- 
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orum. hic dicit, circa Sienen extremam ZEgypti partem esse 
locum quem Philas, hoc est Amicas, vocant, ideo quod illic 
est placata ab 7Egyptiis Isis quibus irascebatur quod mem- 
bra mariti Osiridis non inveniebat, quem frater 'T'yphon occi- 
derat. quse inventa postea cum sepelire vellet elegit vicin:e 
paludis tutissimum locum ...limosa enim est, et papyris re- 
ferta ...ultra hanc est brevis insula inaccessa hominibus4, 
unde ágaros adpellata est," &c. 

In the monuments of Egypt and Nubia, published at 
Paris by the French government in 1835, there is a repre- 
sentation which comes from this locality of ancient Phil, 
and from the chamber of Osiris there': in which Osiris him- 
self is exhibited as a mummy, and laid out on a bier, round 
which are growing 28 stems of the lotus, on which Isis pours 
water from a phial. "These are no doubt the 28 years of the 
reign or of the life of Osiris: from which we may infer that 
this representation could not have been earlier than B.C. 728, 
if so early as that date itself. 


SECTION V.—On the king who was reigning in Egypt at the 
epoch of the Sothiacal period. 


Did we possess an authentic history of Egypt, which went 
sufficiently far back, then knowing, as we now do, the true 
date of the Sothiacal period, we should have little difficulty 
in answering this question, What king was reigning in Egypt 
at the epoch of that period ? 

We can answer the question, What king was reigning at 
the epoch of the Apis cycle? and answer it with certainty ; 
because we know from the infallible testimony of Scripture 
that Shishak was reigning in Egypt at that time. We could 
answer the question, what judge was judging Israel, or what 
servitude was going on in the Holy Land, B. C. 1350? from 
the testimony of Scripture also. But we know nothing from 
Scripture concerning the state of Egypt at this time, or what 
was going on there in particular. B. C. 1350 was 210 years 
later than the Exodus: and 336 years before the beginning 
of the reign of Solomon: and Scripture ceases to say any 
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thing of Egypt after the Exodus, until the end of the reign 
of David, or the beginning of the reign of Solomon. 

With regard to Egyptian history and to Egyptian chro- 
nology, such as is known only from the dynasties of Manetho, 
from the list of kings attributed to Eratosthenes, and from 
the monuments and papyri; it would be difficult to say 
from what point of time such an history or such a chro- 
nology becomes entitled in any sense to the name of authen- 
tice. Certainly not before the time of Shishak, downwards. 
In the whole series of reigns and dynasties from Shishak 
upwards, there is scarcely a name, which does not recognise 
Osiris, or Isis, or Thoth, or Amoun, or Phthas, or some other 
of the objects of the national worship, much younger than 
the dates of these reigns and these dynasties themselves ; 
which to our apprehension presents an insuperable objection 
to the truth of these accounts. And we recommend it to the 
modern admirers of this Egyptian system, and to the implicit 
believers in its authenticity, to reconcile these facts together, 
if they can ; that this history and this chronology should go 
almost immeasurably back beyond B.C.973, the earliest date 
of the introduction of the Apis into Egypt, and beyond B. C. 
1350, the earliest date of the introduction of the worship of 
Osiris and Isis, and. yet recognise both, as indefinitely older 
than themselves ; especially the latter. : 

That the truth of their own ancient history must have 
been well known to the Egyptian priests, we have seen 
every reason to believe ; and from nothing more so than the 
proofs which have come to our knowledge, and which we 
hope in due time to lay before our readers, of the accurate 
chronology, even of the world itself, and from the beginning 
of things, which was preserved among them. But they kept 
the knowledge of this history to themselves, especially from 
the time when they invented the monstrous fiction of the 
monumental dynasties, which has imposed so long on the 
credulity of the learned: and having once begun to act on 
this principle of keeping their real history and chronology 
out of sight, and of substituting a /falsified and fictitious 
system of both in their stead, they were little solicitous 
what aecounts they gave of either to the strangers who 
visited them, and whether these were consistent with the 
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truth, or even with each other, or not. "This is the only 
rational and consistent explanation of the very different 
representations of Egyptian history, down to a certain time, 
which are still found upon record; though given by those, each 
of whom professed to have visited Egypt in person, and to 
have made his inquiries and to have collected his accounts on 
the spot. 

It was very possible however that in spite of all the pre- 
cautions of the priests, and of all the art and ingenuity 
which they might exert to suppress or to pervert the truth ; 
some things might come to the knowledge of the most curious 
and inquisitive of the strangers who visited them, (especially 
the first of that number,) calculated to throw light on the real 
history and antiquities of Egypt: and something of this 
kind, if we are not mistaken, appears to have actually come 
to the knowledge of Herodotus; which may assist us to 
answer the question, what king was reigning in Egypt, at 
the epoch of the Sothiacal period ? 

Among those stupendous productions of Egypt which 
have astonished the world in all ages by their grandeur, 
their solidity, and their durability, it would be difficult to 
mention any which were really useful and beneficial in a 
national point of view. Its colossuses, its sphinxes, its Mem- 
nons, its obelisks, its labyrinths, its pyramids, and its temples, 
were all massive and amazing erections of their kind ; which 
it might seem as if ages must have been required to con- 
struct, and eternity itself would be requisite to destroy: yet 
which of them, except the temples, were really useful, really 
necessary, or a benefit to the nation at large? A mation 
must have its religion ; and therefore it must have its tem- 
ples: and the temples of ancient Egypt may have been 
necessary and useful: but its obelisks, its pyramids, its 
labyrinths, and its colossal images, which astonish us most 
at present by their magnitude, by the vastness of their con- 
ception, and by the scale of their execution, (if the truth 
must be spoken,) were utterly worthless for any practical 
use or purpose; were of no benefit to the nation whatsoever ; 
were designed for show and ostentation only, even though 
sanctified by the name of religion itself. 

Among these monuments however, there was one of a 
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different character; as great and stupendous as any of those 
to which we have alluded, yet really a national blessing : a 
work which perpetuated the benefits of the inundation, 
without its inconveniences, throughout the year; a work 
which provided a Nile for the winter as nature had done 
for the summer. Such a work deserved the name of a 
publie benefit: and whatsoever time and labour and expense 
it might require, it could not be said that they were laid out 
on an empty and vainglorious and utterly unprofitable dis- 
play: on the folles and extravagancies of power without 
restraint, or of wealth which knew not what to do with its 
own resources. Such a work was not likely to be forgotten, 
nor the name of its author to fall into oblivion. It would 
live in the grateful recollection of the people, as much as of 
the priests, of Egypt: and while the work itself survived 
and continued to dispense its blessings, the name of its 
author would survive too; and even the priests themselves, 
notwithstanding all their influence, could not have obliterated 
it, though they might have desired do so. 

The work to which we refer, in these observations, was the 
Great Foss, or excavation, which served as a reservoir of the 
waters of the Nile after the inundation was over; the Nile 
flowing through it, and filling it with its waters, at the time 
of the inundation, and the waters themselves being after- 
wards retained in it by its own mounds or embankments. 
It was a lake, artificially excavated for this very purpose, yet 
3600 stades in circuit; that is, embracing an area equal to 
that of the Delta of Egypt itself: and it was 50 orguie or 
ells, that is, three Greek plethra, in depthí. It cannot be 
necessary to prove that such a work was a stupendous un- 
dertaking in itself, and yet was not intended for mere dis- 
play and ostentation; but to answer an useful purpose, and 
to be productive of a substantial benefit. 

"This work is attributed by Herodotus to a king whom he 
calls Moris: and it does not appear to have been known in 
his time by any name but that of the Lake of Moris. "There 
can be no doubt that that was its proper name in Egypt; 


f Herodotus, ii. 149; cf. 4. 69. 148: — H. N. v. 9. 325: xxxvi. 16. — JElian, 
iii. 91. — Cf. Diodorus, i. 51, 52. 66. De Nat. Anim. vi. ; : 32. 
Strabo, xvii. 1. 451, 452. 454. Pliny, 
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and that Moris was the name of its author too; and conse- 
quently of a former king of Egypt. And it is of very little 
importance that no Moris occurs in the monumental lists of 
the kings of Egypt, or i the dynasties, as they are called ; 
though in strietness, and according to the most approved 
arrangement of those dynasties which has ever yet been 
made, he ought to have been found at the end of the xviuth 
or at the beginning of the xixth. But how absurd to look 
for any real historical name in such a quarter as this! in 
which not a single name represents a reality ; until they come 
to the times of Shishak, and to those which follow, at least. 

We may take it for granted that, in conjunction with the 
lake of which he was the author, common fame and tradition 
alone were competent to hand down the name of this king, 
and actually did so. We know of nothing in ancient history, 
the fact of which can be considered to have been attested by 
stronger and surer evidence than this: that the Lake of 
Moris in Egypt was the work of one of their own kings; 
and that the name of that king was Moris. And though the 
monuments know nothing of such a Moris, Herodotus had 
heard of him on the spot; his lake was there both then, and 
to the latest times, to speak for itself; the priests were not 
ignorant of his existence, for they too spoke to Herodotus 
concerning him ; the common people could not be ignorant 
of his existence while they had his lake among them ; and 
the name of Moris would be daily and hourly in the mouth 
of every peasant in Egypt, who was daily and hourly requiring 
and daily and hourly experiencing the benefits of his lake. 

It is agreed that Herodotus some time or other recited his 
history at the Olympic games: and that he must have done 
so either Olymp. 81 B. C. 456, or Olymp. 82 B. C. 452w. He 
must therefore have visited Egypt, and written his account 
of that country, before this time. Now there is a remark- 
able statement in his second book, where he is speaking of 
the general rise of the level of the Delta, as the gradual 
effect of the inundation, from the time of Moris to his own, 
when he was in Egypt: Kai Mo(p. obke 7jv érea eivakócia 
rereAeurqkórt, óre ràv ipéov ratra éyà 1jkovov * : the meaning of 
which is, that Moris had not yet been dead 900 years, when 


w See the Fasti Hellenici of Mr. Clinton, in Annis. X ji. 13. 
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he himself was in Egypt. Now if we may assume the later 
date of the recitation of his history, Olymp. 82, B. C. 452, as 
the more likely to have been the truth ; we may assume that 
he must have been in Egypt about B. C. 456: and therefore, 
if Moris had not then been 900 years dead, he must have 
been living B. C. 1350, only 894 years before B. C. 456: and 
much more so, if Herodotus himself was in Egypt any time 
earlier than B. C. 456. 

We consider it extremely probable that in these 900 years, 
from the time when Herodotus was in Egypt to the time of 
Maris, we recover a portion of the true and authentic chro- 
nology of the Egyptians; not the less valuable for being only 
accidentally made known, and as it were by the way. If 
however the time of Moris went back to B. C. 1350, it went 
back to the epoch of the Sothiacal period. "This fact there- 
fore supplies the answer to the question which we began with 
proposing; What king was reigning in Egypt at the epoch 
of the Sothiacal period? It must have been Moris. 'Whe- 
ther he began to reign indeed just at the epoch of this 
period, may be a doubtful point; yet it is not impossible that, 
as Nabonassar came to the throne at Babylon at the epoch 
of the cera called by his name there, and Yezdejerd to the 
throne in Persia, at the epoch of the «ra of Yezdejerd, so 
might Moris have come to the throne in Egypt, at the epoch 
of the Sothiacal period. If this was the case, the sera of 
this period would be virtually the sra of Meeris: and as 
there can be no doubt that the priests were both able to 
keep an accurate account of the reckoning of the Sothiacal 
period, from its beginning to the time of Herodotus, and 
actually must have done so ; it is no wonder that they should 
have kept an accurate account of the interval from the time 
of Maris to the time of Herodotus also. If the epoch of 
the Sothiacal period falls in the reign of this king, the ex- 
eavator of this lake; the rise of the worship of Osiris and 
Isis in Egypt falls in his reign also. Now Herodotus tells 
usY there were two pyramids erected in the midst of this 
lake, considerable buildings in themselves, though small and 
insignificant in comparison of the buildings commonly known 
by that name. We should be entirely of opinion that these 


y ii. 149. Diodorus i. 52. 
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were the first buildings of that kind which were ever con- 
structed in Egypt. "They were much older, at least, than the 
pyramids of Memphis, or as they are called at present, the 
pyramids of Gizeh. "The remarkable circumstance about these 
pyramids is that they were of the same size and dimensions, 
two in number, and only two; yet erected in the midst of 
the Lake of Moris, the vast and capacious reservoir intended 
to imprison and detain the Nile itself. "We should explain 
these facts at once, by considering these two pyramids in- 
tended for Osiris and Isis—monuments erected to Osiris and 
Isis, (i. e. to the two types of the living principle in every 
form of its developement, but first and properly in the vege- 
table, in the midst of the element of water; of that water 
too, from which Egypt itself derived its vitality—and to 
which it ultimately owed every form of life, not only vege- 
table, but animal also. 1t is no objection that, according to 
Diodorus, these two pyramids were intended one of them in 
honour of Moris himself, the other in honour of his queen. 
Herodotus does not say this of them too. 'We consider this 
account in reality a confirmation, rather than a disproof, of 
our conjecture, that one of them was actually intended for 
Osiris, and the other for Isis ; i.e. for the former as the mas- 
culine impersonation of all being and all life, for the latter as 
the female ; yet for both in the relation of husband and wife. 

Lastly, if we compare together certain notices, taken from 
some of the lost works of /£lian, which occur in Suidas under 
the terms, 'layv*?, évasew, Eeípuos, iepoypappiarets 2, we shall see 
that tradition had preserved among the Egyptians the name 
of an hierogrammateus, called Jachen, to whom it attributed 
the discovery of Tr àu$i róv Kóva róv Xe(ptov mpoeríorQv àva- 
roAfv, and of some mystical influence or other in disarming 
or mitigating the deleterious power of the star; and in the 
reign of a king called Senyas. We do not pretend to vouch 
for the truth of this tradition ; but if the very first discovery 
of the rising of Sirius means any thing, it probably means 
the first rising connected with the Sothiacal period ; in whieh 
case this temple-scribe called Jachen would bid fair to have 
been the first author of that period, and by parity of con- 
sequence, in all probability, the first author of the fable of 
Osiris and Isis in Egypt too. 

Z 1725, Gaisfordii. a [bid. 17538. 





DISSERTATION XV. 


On the Phenir Period or Phenie Cycle of the 
Egyptians. 


CHAPTER I. 


SrecTri0N I.— 7e fable of the Phenix an allegorical method of 
conveying some important truth. 


Tuznz is little reason to doubt that the well known Egyp- 
tian fable of the Phoenix was purposely invented in order to 
perpetuate and yet to conceal some important truth. And 
to judge from the accounts which have been transmitted to 
posterity concerning it, we should have every reason to con- 
clude it must have been one of the oldest fables, conceived 
even by the Egyptians themselves. "This conclusion is con- 
firmed by the matter of fact. "The fable of the Phoenix is 
the oldest Egyptian fable of which any thing has been made 
known: and the period or cycle connected with this fable 
from the first goes further back than any other of the cycles 
of the Egyptians whatsoever. 

None of the fables of antiquity is more beautiful in the 
conception than this: none was more generally received, in 
all parts of the world, even the most remote from each other, 
as well as from Egypt the birthplace of the fable itself. We 
find it in the most easternly parts of the ancient world, India 
and China, and in the most northernly, Sweden and Norway, 
at once. And there is one circumstance in particular to dis- 
tinguish this one of the fictions of ancient Egypt from every 
other of like kind and of later date; that no falsification of 
the truth of religion, no corruption and deterioration of mo- 
rals, such as only too sensibly and too permanently marked 
and branded the first introduction of the fable of Osiris and 
Isis, was involved in the fable of the Phoenix, or can be 
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traced up to its implicit reception. It stands clear of every 
such contamination, both in its first conception, and in its 
natural and necessary effects: though we would not under- 
take to say that it continued equally innocent to the last ; 
and that it was not itself in the course of time connected 
with the idolatry and superstition of antiquity. 

It does not appear that the literal truth of this fable was 
doubted of by the ancients. The most sceptical among them, 
with regard to the pretended appearances of the Phoenix in 
their own time, (for example Tacitus,) admit notwithstanding 
that this bird had an actual existence, and that it was some- 
times seen. It is not surprising therefore that the early 
Christians themselves in this respect were not exempt from 
the common prejudice; that they too believed in the exist- 
ence of the Phoenix; and that on the traditionary accounts 
of its disappearing at stated times, and its appearing again 
immediately after, in possession of new life and beauty, they 
founded a popular argument in favour of the Christian doc- 
trine of the resurrection itself; especially that of the resur- 
rection of the body in a glorified form, out of its own ashes 
and its own corruption; to which the case of this extraordi- 
nary bird, thus renewed at stated times by the dissolution 
and destruction of the substance of the parent bird itself, 
to enter on a fresh term of existence, resembling immor- 
tality in its duration, presented so close and so striking an 
analogy. 

No fable of antiquity too has excited more interest among 
the learned and curious in modern times.  Chronologers 
have always suspected that under the mystical appearance 
and disappearance of the Phoenix some real period, sidereal, 
solar, or lunar lay concealed ; and they have long been en- 
deavouring to find out what it was. "The course of our own 
subject requires that we should now enter on the considera- 
tion of this Phoenix period. What success may await us we 
leave to the judgment of our readers, and to the opinion 
which they shall see reason to form of the account which 
we may have to submit to them, and of the proofs by which 
it may appear to be supported. But should it even appear, 
after a fair and impartial consideration of these proofs, that 
the true meaning of this beautiful and interesting fable has 
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at length been placed in a clear and indisputable light; let 
them remember that the praise of the discovery is due to the 
same Divine Wisdom and Goodness which has permitted the 
primitive calendar of all mankind (itself so long lost) to be 
recovered in our own time; and through that has opened a 
way to our researches into these and similar mysteries, 
hitherto concealed from our knowledge; which being faith- 
fully and patiently followed, step by step, as it marked out 
and prescribed our course, could not fail to lead to their dis- 
covery at last. 


SECTION II.— 7estimonies to the Pheniv, and to the Pheniz 
period. 

The first thing to be done is to collect the testimonies of 
antiquity, (or the principal part of them,) to the fable itself 
and to its cireumstances: in order that we may be able to 
see beforehand in what respects they agree, and in what 
they differ. It is of no mportance to this comparison in 
what order these accounts are produced; provided that 
those which are to the same effect in general are more or 
less brought together. We shall however begin with the 
oldest: and that is the account of Herodotus. 

xut. i Y S »y » e. * Pv. ^ $5 / 

1. Eori 0€ kai àAXos Opvis ipós TQ oUrvopua Gotrif.. éyà pév pav 

^ ^ ^ 
ovk eiDov ei p3] ócov ypadiy kal yàp 5i] kal aários ézipovrá od, 
0ià. éréov &s HAtovzoA(rau Aéyovou mevrakooíev. dovwüv 0e róre 

NC S , e » , € , » » ? ^5 ^s / 
aci émeàr oi &moÜàvy Ó marüp. éori 0€ ei 7j] ypadm mapópotos 
rogcóc0e kai ToLóc0e' rà pérv avro0 xpvcókoua TOv mrepóv rà 0€ 
épvÜpá: és rà páMwora alerQ mepujygow Óp.oióraros kai TO puéya- 
0os. ToÜrorv Óà Aéyovsi pgyxyavàcOau rác, Éuou pu&v ov TioTà Aé- 
yovres* é£ 'Apaf8(qgs Óóppeójuevov és 70 ipóv ToU 'HA(ov kopíCeiw 
rÓrv marépa €v oybpry éumAáocorra kai Oámrew év roO '"HA(ov 
TQ ip. xojifew 0€ oÜre mpürov Tís opprgs er mÀáccew 
e / E / M SN ^ Nx , : 
Ocor Tre OvrvarÓs éoTi dépeu' gerà 0€ meipüaÜa, avro dopéorra 
, E ^ , P [74 V , * *^* * / , 
€zeàüv 0€ àmomewnÜün obre ói kowyrvarvra TÓ cor TOP marépa és 
avró évriüévav  opópry 0€ àAXQ 6éumAáccew ToÜro kaÜóri ToO 
«00 éykotjjrvas évéünke róv marépa  éykewuévov 0& roÜ marpós 

/, 38 À , , , » 4 $4 3: f 
yivea0a, revrÓ Dápos €umAácavra 0€ kouí(ew pav ém AlyUmTOV 
és Tob 'HaAí(ov TO ípóv. rabra pv ToÜrov rÓv Oprw Aéyovcot 
mgoLéeu P, * 


* If Porphyry, (quoted by Eusebius, Praparatio Evangelica, x. 3. $ 16. 
b Herodotus, ii. 73. 
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ii. Una est qua reparet seque ipsa reseminet ales : 
Assyrii Pheenica vocant. non fruge neque herbis 
Sed thuris lacrymis et succo vivit amomi. 

Hsec ubi quinque sua: complevit szcula vite, 
Ilicis in ramis tremuleve cacumine palme 
Unguibus et pando nidum sibi construit ore : 
Quo simul ac casias et nardi lenis aristas 
Quassaque cum fulva substravit cinnama myrrha 
Se super imponit, finitque in odoribus zvum. 
Inde ferunt totidem qui vivere debeat annos 
Corpore de patrio parvum Phoenica renasci. 
Cum dedit huic ztas vires onerique ferendo est, 
Ponderibus nidi ramos levat arboris alte, 
Fertque pius cineresque suos patriumque sepulcrum, 
Perque leves auras Hyperionis urbe potitus 
Ante fores sacras Hyperionis ede reponitc. 

li. Kal rórv xpovíes 0? àmó févgs émigpuotvra OgAoüvres aáMw 
Po(rxa TO Opveov (oypadobtow. otros yàp els Alyvzrov émàv Ó 
xpóvos ToU powib(ov a)róv karaAaj.Bávew ,.éAAg 0ià mevrakoaíov 
érürv mapayírverai. kal àmobo)s éàv d0dásm évrós ríjs AlyvmT(as 
TÓ xpeàv kgóevera, paTuKOs, kal 0ca ézi TOv üANov lepàr Gov 
Alyómrio. reAotüc, raüra xoi TQ oír bmápyew óje(Nei. Aé- 


P- 459.) is to be believed, Herodotus borrowed this description of the Phoe- 
nix from Hecatzeus of Miletus; as he is also said to have done his account 
of the hippopotamus, and of the mode of catching the crocodile, in Egypt ; 
with a few alterations in each of these instances: "H ós 'HpóDBoros €v rj 
Üevrépa mroAAà "Exaraíov ro MiNgatov karà Aé£w perveykev éx rijs IIepayyr- 
ceos, Bpaxyéa mapamowjmas, rà roU doívikos Ópvéov, kai mepl ToU morapíov 
ürrrov, kai rijs Ójpas ràv kpokoOe(Aov. 

On this principle, Hecateus of Miletus (who was sixty years older 
than Herodotus) must have been one of the first of the Greeks to leave 
any testimony on record to the length of the Phoenix period, as one 
of 5oo years; for we can scarcely suppose that if Herodotus' account 
agreed so closely with his in all other respects, as to appear to have been 
taken from it, there could have been any difference between them in this 
circumstance, one of the most important of all. 

The next testimony which we quote is from Ovid: and Ovid puts that 
into the mouth of Pythagoras. Pythagoras was older even than Hecatzeus: 
and itis certain that he visited Egypt : and though it is not known that 
he left any writings behind him, (cf. Josephus, Contra Apion. i. 22.) yet 
Ovid might have found this argument for the transmigration of souls, 
from the analogy of the Phoenix, in some Pythagorean writer, and attri- 
buted to Pythagoras himself. 


€ Ovid. Metamorph. xv. 392. 
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yera( yàp püXXov TrÓp üAAXeov (àv0pómev) 7Aío xaípew vc 
AlyvmTev. 010 kal róv Netov abrois mXgppetrv 0-0 Tis Oep- 
pórqros roórov TOU 0eo0' mepl o0 pukpóv €umpocÜ0ev ó Aóyos àmo- 
ón0:jcera( co, (lege àze5ó05. See cap. 21.) vap' u&v4. 

lv. Kai róv Ooíra bé rÓv Ópwrww vOv Dià mwevrakocíov érÓv 
és Alyvmrov fj|kovra mérecÜa. p£v év 7j lvOwj] TOv xpóvov To- 
rov" «iva, 0$ Éva (supple rà») éxOióp.evov (lege ékOióopévov) 
rv àkrivov (lege àkrivas) kai xpvo9 Aápmorvra (lege Xaumóvrov) 
j.&ye0os àeroÜ kal ei0os, és kar re l(ávew rijv ék ro ápóparos 
solovuévyv abrQ mpós rais ToÜ Ne(Aov mwqyais. à 0€ Alyimrioi 
wepi avro0 d0ovsiw és és Alyvmrov dépera, kal 'lvOol fvupaprv- 
pobci, zpocáüovres TQ Aóyo TQ (lege v0) róv doí(ra ró» év 75 
kaAG ToyKÓp.evov mpozeunrugpiovs Üjvovs avrà det. 

v. De volucribus prsecipue referenda Phoenix semper 
unica. non enim coitu concipitur partuve generatur. sed 
ubi quingentorum annorum zvo perpetua duravit, super ex- 
aggeratam variis odoribus struem sibi ipsa incubat solvi- 
turque: deinde putrescentium membrorum tabe concrescens 
ipsa se concipit atque ex se rursus renascitur. cum adole- 
vit ossa pristini corporis inclusa myrrha /Egyptum exportat, 
atque in urbe quam Solis adpellant fragrantibus archio bu- 
stis inferens memorando funere consecrat f. 

vi. Merà mevrakooíov érQv dw«olv émiguetv Tv doírwa Ti] 
Alyónre. olre uoi kal AlAuavós. Aéyet 06 kal Odmrew TO Opveov 
rórv a)r00 marépa év 'HAuovnóAet£— Avev 0$ Aoyioriki]s oi do(- 
vikes ou3áAAew  érQv mevrakooíoev 1oaciw Qpi0póv, paOgral 
$óceos rijs cojcoerárgs Óóvres, kal 0uà raÜrá Tou püjre OakrÜAcr 
óe0eguéro, 1) àAXov Twwós els émiorwpqp àpiÜpmrukíjs. vmép Órov 
06 (caci ToUro kai elüéva, àváykm abrovs Onud0ns éoriv Óó Aóyos. 
rüv 0€ rà» mevrakocíor érQv xpóvov mAqpoüpevov icaciv Alyv- 
mTíev 1| Tis 1] ov0els, OA Cyo, 0€ kopaDij kal otro, TÀv iepéev. kal 
otro, yoürv zpós àAXQAovs jmép roórov o) pabíos cvpijva. €xov- 
cis, QAX oi pév epeayehote ate éavToUs tortovres 7 Ós ov 
vür àAX' és ÜDarepov 60e ó Octos Opris dieran, À 7| 6s éxpijv iens. 
ó àé üAXes éke(vov épi(óvrov mooguotvera. Dowuuovios TOv 


d Horapollo, i. 35: cf. ii. 57, for a — lonii: Tzetzes, Chiliades, v. Hist. vi. 394. 
more particular account of its death. f Pomponius Mela, iii. 8: cf. Seneca 

€ Philostratus, Vita Apollonii, iii. ^ Epp. xlii, ad principium : Opp. ii. 
xiv. 152. D—153. A. Cf. Epp. 993. £ Anecdota Oxoniensia, iii. 365. 29 : 
B. Deliciis; also Photius, Bibl. Cod. Scholia ad 'Tzetzis Chiliadas, Chiliad 
241. 327. 29: Philostratus, Vita Apol- v. 393. 
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katpóv, kai mápegriu oi 0€ Üíew üváyko avroUs, kai ÓpoAXoyeiv 
Órw Tür pv fuor év rois Aécxyaus karabóew üyovoi aXoAi)v, ovk 
lcac, 0€ Oca oi ÓprviÜes. éketva 0& à mpós rÓv ÜeQv ov coQà 
elüévai ; mo0 pév Alyvmrós €éoTi 00 0? kal "HAio?moAus ér0a 
abrQ énpera, Tkew ; kal Ómoi mort karaÜécÜa. róv marépa 
xpi] kai €v Ojkaus TíoL 5 K , T. À.h 

vii. "Opreor ... éoriv 0 mpocovopá(erau doiri£. To)To jiovo- 
yevés nápxov (fj €rg mevrakócua. yevóp.evorv 08 109 mpós ànóAvauw 
roU àmroÜaveiv a)jrÓ oqkóv éavrQ moet ék MuBávov kal aópvys kal 
Tür AovrQv àpop.árov, els Óv mAqpoévros roÜ xpóvov eloépxerau, 
kal TeAevrü. aqmopérgs 0e ríjs capkós cKdAmnf ris yevvürat, 0s éx 
Tífjs i«j.ábos ToO rereAevrqkóros (óov àvarpedópevos mrepojvet* eira 
yevvaios yevópevos aipeu rÓv akóv éketvov Ómov rà ÓoTà ToU mpo- 
yeyovóros écTl, kai rara, [ac rá(cv Ouavóei. àzó vífjs ' ApaBuijs xXc- 
pas ées rijs Alyómrov els riv Aeyopévgv "HA(ov móAw" — kai Tjj€- 
pas BAXemórvrov mávrov émwrüs émi róv ToU jA(ov Bopóv r(0naw 
abrü, kai obres els rotmíow ddoppG. oi oUr iepeis émokénrovrat 
rüs àvaypa$üs rÀv xpórvev kal eópíokovoiw avrüv TevrakootooTOU 
érovs memypop.évov éAgAvOérva i. | 

vill. Paci yàp Oóprveóv r( povoyevés onápxew movoíav Tífjs àva- 
oráceos mapéxov rijv Amóüeiiw, 0 Aéyovoww ü(vyov )mápxew kal 
póvov év Oqovpyía' €boírwa 08 roÜro mpocayopevovoir. oi Oé 
Loropoüs, karü mevrakócia éT:5 épyeo0a. els Alyvsrov émi TOv 
Aeyópevov 'HA(ov 8epóv d$épovra mAíjüos kwvaj.op.ov kacaías Te 
kal fvAoflaMcápov: kal crü»s mpós àvaroAàs ós avroí $acik TQ 
jÀLo vpocev£ápevov avrouáres $AexÓfjvau kal yevéaOat kóviw.. ék 
0e ríjs a o0tàs aka àvadvijvat, kai rotror ÓepuavOévra popdio- 
Ojvau els áprvyevij toírika. kal mTqvóv yevópevov ém 'Apafiav 
are(Aao0at iyrep éori mepaurépo) ToU AlyvsTiakoU vo. 

ix. Phemix avis Arabie, dicta quod colorem phoenicem 
habeat, vel quod sit in toto orbe singularis et unica. nam 
Arabes singularem et unicam Phonicem vocant», hec 


h /Elian, De Natura Anim. vi. 58. 

i Clemens Romanus, Epist. ad Cor. 
i. 25. 

k Cf. Horapollo, ii. 57. 

l Constitutiones Apostolice, v. 7. 
246. B. See the same fable applied as 
an argument of the resurrection, and 
the Phoenix appealed to as the type of 
the glorified body, destined to rise out 
of the corruption of the natural body, 
in Tertullian, De Resurrectione Carnis, 


13. Opp. iii. 233. Cyrill. Hierosolym. 
Catechesis xviii. 4. Opp. 262.  Am- 
brose, Opp. i. 110. Hexaemeron, v. 79: 
De Fide Resurrectionis, liber ii. &9. 
Opp. ii. 1149. Eusebius, Vita Const. iv. 
Ixxii. 562. D. Epiphanius, ii. 89. C. D. 
Ancoratus, Ixxxv. 

m This however was no doubt be- 
cause the Phoenix itself was singular of 
its kind; and so was naturally trans- 
ferred to any thing singular also, and. 
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quingentis ultra annis vivens dum se viderit senuisse con- 
lectis aromatum virgultis rogum sibi instruit; et conversa 
ad radium solis alarum plausu voluntarium sibi incendium 
nutrit; sicque iterum de cineribus suis resurgit ^. 

X. IIepi roirev kal ro $avévros ópvéov "ECexifjAos év 5j E£a- 
yi vapeur &yei, riwwà Aéyorra T9 Moor] mepl &v ràv dowikov kal 
rÓv 0d0eka mqyÓOv otros?, K, T. 4. etra vnoJàs mepl ToU Qavévros 
óprvéov Oie££pxerat P. 


e M A ^ p. ^ , 
Erepov 0€ mpós roicÓ. eiQouev (ov Éévov 
, , 

ÜavpacTóv otov ovt0émzco Ópaké ris' 
OurAoUv yàp 7v TÓ pijkos áeroü a XeOóv, 
mrepoiat mrotkiA ouv 70€ xpópaov 
a7ijOos uév abro) mopqQvpobv édatvero, 

^ ^ , M 5 » ^ 
cKéAr 06 paNrÓxpora, kai kar. avxéva 
kpokcrívows paXXoigww evrpermitero. 
xápa 8€ koírrs z)jnépots mapepqepes, 

^ , ^ - , , 
kai ugAtvg p€v 75) kópr mpoaéBXere 
KÜkNe* kópr 0€ kókkos às édaívero. 

kl 
Qovrijv 0e mávrov eixev ékmpereorármv. 
A ' , , , , , 

Bac«Xe)s 0€ mávrov Opvécov édaívero, 
és 7v vorcaw mávra yàp rà zT]v. ópo0 
» , ^ ^ 373 P 
Om Üev avro) Oevr. éméacvro, 
abrós 0€ mpóaÓev ra)pos Ós yavpoup.evos 
&gauwe kpaurvóv Bua BaoráCov m00ós. 


xi. "Qemep ó 'Irüikós Opris év Alyvmríows qÀíov mepuóbow Qe- 
ra, G— Xmaviórepov 0€ Dmov TÓ yévos rÓv Totoórov Yrvxóv 1) TO 
ToU Ooírxos à 
jnép eüce(fhe(as rv àAóyov (Óov paxópevos ó KéAcos mapoAap.- 
Báve. T0 " Apáfiov (Gov róv $oívika, 0íà moÀAGrv éràv émQpuotv 


rüs vepió0ovs j.erpotouv. AlyUmrtoL" — Ert. 02. ós 


ur a 
AiyUnTo 5. 


like which there was nothing in exist- 
ence besides. 

n Isidore, Origines, xii. 7. 110. A. 

9 Eusebius, Prep. Evang. ix. 29. $ 
I5. p. 421. From Alexander Polyhi- 
stor, who was here quoting the Exodus 
of Ezechiel Tragicus, where it gave an 
account of the arrival of Moses and the 
people of Israel at Elim ; in which loca- 
lity, as Scripture informs us, they found 
seventy palm trees and twelve springs 
of water; and, as Ezechiel Tragicus 
added, a certain bird also, which he 
proceeded to describe, and which there 
is no doubt he intended for the Phoe- 


nix, though he has not expressly so 
called it. 

P Ibid. 8 16. p. 422. 

q Aristides, xlv. 144. 5. 

r Synesius, Dion. p. 33. Cf. Suidas in 
Xoívikes. 

s Origen, contra Celsum, iv. 98. Opp. 
i. 576. B. C. Cf. Artemidorus, Oneiro- 
critica, iv. 49. Suidas, éoivif. Lucian, 
Navigium, 44. 98. Opp. iii. 276. De 
Morte Peregrini, 27. Opp. iii. 350. Si- 
donius Apollinaris, ii. 416, 417 : vii. 
354—357: ix. 321. 323 : XL. 124, 125: 
XXii. 50, 51. 
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xii. Qualiter Assyrios renovant incendia nidos, 
Una decem quoties szecula vixit avis : 
Taliter exuta est veterem nova Roma senectam, 
Et sumsit vultus preesidis ipsa sui t. 
xii. ^ Kai £óAa kgóevra dépov yapxróvvxy« Tapa 
xouérns aodós Opyis ém ebóüpo oo Bou 
$oivi£ répya (iot épov abroomópov ápxr]v 
ríkrerat, voraríoto xpóvov mraNwáyperos eikàv, 
Aocas 9 év mrvpi yyrjpas dpeiBerat ek srvpós zBnv 9. 
xiv. Arcanum radiant oculi jubar: igneus ora 
Cingit honos: rutilo cognatum vertice sidus 
Adtollit cristatus apex tenebrasque serena 
Luce secat: Tyrio pinguntur crura veneno: 
Antevolant zephyros penne quas csrulus ambit 


Flore color, sparsoque super ditescit in auro V. 
* * * * 


Namque ubi mille vias longinqua retorserit zestas 
Tot ruerint hiemes toties ver cursibus actum 
Quas tulit autumnus dederit cultoribus umbras ; 
Tum multis gravior tandem oon a annis, 
Lustrorum numero victus *.. .. 

Tunc conscius sevi 
Defuncti, reducisque parans exordia forme, 
Arentes tepidis de collibus eligit herbas, 
Et cumulum texens pretiosa fronde Sabzeum 


Componit bustumque sibi partumque futurum *. 
* * - " 


Clara per ZEgyptum placidis notissima sacris 
Urbs Titana colit: centumque adcline columnis 
Invehitur templum Thebaeo monte revulsis. 
Illic ut perhibent patriam de more reponit 
Congeriem, vultumque dei veneratus herilem 
Jam flamm: commendat onus, jam destinat aris 
Semina relliquiasque sui *. 

xv. Hoc nemus hos lucos avis incolit unica, Phoenix, 


Unica, sed vivit morte refecta sua 8. 
* * * * 


t Martial, Epigramm. v. 7. Ad Vol- nix, 17. 
canum, De urbe instaurata. X Ibid. 27. Y Ibid. 40. 

" Nonnus, xl. 394. Bacchus is speak- Z [bid. 89. Cf. Achilles Tatius, De 
ing to the Tyrian Hercules; whom he  Leucippes et Clitophontis Amoribus, 
here addresses as the Sun—Ethe Raof  iii.24,25. 

Heliopolis. & Vetus auctor, sub Lactantii no- 

V Claudian, xliv. Eidyllium i. Phoe- — mine, 3r. 
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Qu:e postquam vitz. jam mille peregerit annos 
Ac se reddiderint tempora longa gravem ; 
Ut reparet lassum spatiis urgentibus sevum 
Adsueti nemoris dulce cubile fugit v. 
* * * * 
Dirigit in Syriam celeres longsva volatus 
Phoenices nomen cui dedit ipsa Venus. 
Secretosque petit deserta per avia lucos, 
Hic ubi per saltus sylva remota latet. 
Tum legit aério sublimem vertice palmam 
Qu:e gratum Phoenix * ex ave nomen habet x. 
Construit inde sibi seu nidum sive sepulcrum : 
Nam perit ut vivat, se tamen ipsa creat ". 
* * * * 
Inde reformatur qualis fuit ante figura 


Et Phoenix ruptis pullulat exuviis 2. 
* * * * 


* 'T'he idea of fixing on the palm tree, as the site of the last nest of the 
Phoenix, appears in the passage quoted from Ovid, put into the mouth of 
Pythagoras. In Greek the word $i is ambiguous. It may mean either 
the palm tree, or the bird so called: and some of the grammarians of an- 
tiquity derive even the name of the tree in Greek from the name of the 
bird. Isidore, De Palma: Hanc Greci doírika dicunt, quod diu duret, 
ex nomine avis illius Arabie, quz multis annis vivere perhibetur 2. 

Because of this ambiguity, some of the fathers too mistook the meaning 
of Ps. xcii. 12, in which the word $oiw£ occurs; as if it was meant of the 
Phoenix, not of the palm tree. And yet this is something remarkable, con- 
sidering that the Hebrew for palm tree was 'Thamer (which gave name to 
the city of Tadmor or Palmyra 9,) and the Egyptian, as we may collect from 
Horapollo, was Báis 4. 

It would be a curious question to trace the word $oiw£ in the Greek 
language; and whether it could originally have come to them from Egypt, 
in connection with the Egyptian word of which also they made $oiw£ ; and 
which word, in the Egyptian, as we shall see by and by, was a compound 
one, exprest by Phi-enec, but denoting rjv zeptoOov. 

It cannot be doubted that the palm tree was considered by the ancients 
(by the Greeks at least) to possess the property of longevity, so charac- 
teristic of trees in general, to a degree which was something remarkable in 
comparison of trees themselves. Yet may not this notion too, in its ap- 
plication to the tree, be traced up to some confusion of the tree with the 


u Vetusauctor,sub Lactantii nomine, tione Carnis, r3. Epiphanius, ii. 203. 


59- X [bid. 65. Physiologi, xi. 
y Ibid. 77. Z [bid. 105. € | Kings ix. 18. Jos. Antiq. Jud. 
2 Origines, xvii. 7. 147. G. viii. vi. 1. Cf. Pliny, H. N. v. 21. 


b Tertullian, iii. 233. De Resurrec- dji.3,4. Cf. John xii. 135. 


*- 
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Principio color est qualis sub cortice levi 
Mitia quem croceum punica grana legunt. 


bird, of which longevity was the most distinctive characteristic? 'O doiw£ 
pakpóBov uév éaw év rois uáNora ràv $vràv, s mov kai rà Opiikà ravra 
pepaprprnke* 
C&àov 0 tcov ákpokópou 
dowíkov epveadt €. 
'There is a well-known fragment ascribed to Hesiod f, beginning, 

"Evvéa ro. (ei »yeveág Aaképuta kopávrn 

dvOpàv 1 Bóvrov K , T. A. 
which illustrates the common belief on this subject, and is often quoted by 
the ancients €, Ausonius has translated it, or rather paraphrased it, and 
has mistaken the Greek word in Hesiod, $otw£, for the Phoenix ^ : 


Ter nova Nestoreos implent purpurea fusos 

Et totiens terno cornix vivacior &vo: 

Quam novies terni glomerantem secula tractus 
Vincunt ceripedes ter terno Nestore cervi : 

Tres quorum eetates superat Phoebeius oscen, 
Quem novies senior Gangeticus anteit ales, 
Ales cinnameo radiatus tempora nido. 


Yet he seems himself to have been of opinion that the term of the exist- 
ence of the Phoenix was 10ooo years: 
Nec quia mille annos vivit Gangeticus ales, 
Vicit centum oculos regie Pavo tuos. 


The author, quoted under the name of Lactantius, supposed some pe- 
culiar connection between the Phoenix and the palm tree; by virtue of 
which, when preparing to die, it must repair to some tree of that descrip- 
tion: yet not to a palm tree of Arabia, (though palm trees were certainly 
to be found there,) but of Phoenicia, or Syria. Perhaps the name of Phoe- 
nicia might have something to do in determining the locality where that 
palm tree was to be found, on which the PAcniz must end its life at last. 
We learn however from Pliny k, that there was a palm tree, unique of its 
kind, somewhere in a place called Chora, (as his context implies, in Baby- 
lonia, as Harduin understands it, in the Delta of Egypt, the Xópa of 
Alexandria: see lib. vi. 39. p. 782: and cf. Ptolemy, Geographia, lib. iv. 
cap. v. $ 46, 'AXe£avOpéov Xópas vouós K, r. 4.), supposed to die and to 
come to life again with the Phoenix, and from which the Phoenix itself de- 
rived its name: Mirumque de ea accepimus, cum Phoenice ave, quz puta- 
tur ex hujus palmze argumento nomen accepisse, iterum mori ac renasci ex 


€ Plutarch, Sympos. lib.viii. Questio — ad Aves Aristophanis, 610. 

vii. 2. Cf. Orphica, Fragmenta, xl. h xi. Gryphus ternarii numeri, 336. 
f Fragmenta, 1l. l. 11... Cf. also xviii. 365. De setatibus 
,8 Plutarch, De Oraculorum Defectu, ^ Animalium. 

xi. Pliny, H: N. vii. 49. Cf. Scholia k H. N. xiii. 9. 684. 
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Qualis inest foliis que fert agreste papaver, 
Cum pandit vestes Flora rubente polo. 
Hoc humeri pectusque decens velamine fulgent : 
Hoc caput hoc cervix summaque terga nitent. 
Caudaque porrigitur fulvo distenta metallo, 
In cujus maculis purpura mista rubet. 
Clarum inter pennas insigne est desuper, Iris 
Pingere ceu nubem desuper alta solet. 
Albicat insignis mixto viridante smaragdo 
Et puro cornu gemmea cuspis hiat. 
Ingentes oculi: credas geminos hyacinthos : 
Quorum de medio lucida flamma micat. 
ZEquatur toto capiti radiata corona 
Phoebei referens verticis alta decus. 
Crura tegunt squam:se flavo distincta metallo : 
Ast ungues roseus pingit honore color. 
Effigies inter pavonis mista figuram 
Cernitur et pictam Phasidis inter avem. 
Magnitiem terris Arabum qua gignitur ales 
Vix vquare potest seu fera seu sit avis f. 


* * * * x 


Convenit ZEgyptus tanti ad miracula visus, 
Et raram volucrem turba salutat ovans. 
Protinus inscalpunt sacrato in marmore formam, 
Et signant titulo remque diemque novo 8. 


seipsa: eratque cum haec proderem fertilis. If this palm tree really grew 
in Egypt—or if there was a palm tree answering to that description any 
where in the Delta of Egypt, a palm tree which thus sympathised with the 
Phoenix; it would be the most likely of all things to have given occasion 
both to the name of the palm tree, in Greek, as the same with that of the 
Phoenix, and to the notion entertained by them of the longevity of this 
tree in particular. Nonnus appears to have meant some such tree, when 
he alludes to the aged palm in the line!, 
byrurevij 0€ mrérgAa yépov ékM(varo coiw£. 

It is not improbable however that palm trees might exist, in various 
quarters, more than 500 years old; that is, than one Phoenix period: 
especially in Babylonia, where the finest and largest trees of that kind were 
to be found m, 


1 Dionysiaca, xii. 274. xiii. 6-9. 

m Cf, Xenophon, Anmabasis, ii. iii. f Vetus auctor, sub Lactantii nomine, 
$. 10. 14-16; Cyropzdia, vii. v. 11. 125. Cf. Claudian, xxii. De Laudibus 
Theophrastus, Historia Pl. ii. cap. vi.  Stilichonis, ii. 414—420. 
$.2. 4. 6. 7. Pliny, H. N. vi. 31; € Tbid. 151. 
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xvi. 'O doivi£ Opveóv ow €v €v mavri TQ Bio, 
Taóvos epatórepos kai pue((ov àovykpíros, 
kai xpvaomperoDéarepos, Üaüpa katwwóv kai Éévov 
rüs kaAuàs Ó€ mi]yvvrat OévOpois é£ ápopárov: 
érà» 0€ Üáyy ylvera. akóAgÉ ék robrov mrálw, 
óc $oiwi£ má yivera. ÓaXmrópevos Ao. 
eminet 0 els Atyvrmrrov Óvijoke, 9. AlBwomría: 
es ó duiXónrparós $nouw' AmoAXoviov Bio. 
es 0 ó Alyimri0s iepoypapparevs Xatprav 
€Oei£ev ev Oi0dypact r&v lepàv ypappárov, 
ó doivi£ &£ roic éreot kai érrrakua yiXtous 
Óvija eu rrapayyevópevos év rórow rois Alyimrov h. 

xvii. Paullo Fabio L. Vitellio Coss. (U. C. 787, A. D. 34,) 
post longum seculorum ambitum avis Phoenix in ZEgyptum 
venit, prebuitque materiem doctissimis indigenarum et Grz- 
corum multa super eo miraculo disserendi. de quibus con- 
gruunt, et plura ambigua, sed cognitu non absurda, promere 
libet. sacrum soli id animal, et ore ac distinctu pennarum 
a ceteris avibus diversum consentiunt, qui formam ejus defi- 
niere. de numero annorum varia traduntur. maxime vul- 
gatum quingentorum spatium. sunt qui adseverent mille 
quadringentos sexaginta unum interjici: prioresque alites 
Sesostride primum post Amaside dominantibus, dein Ptole- 
m:eo qui ex Macedonibus tertius regnavit, in civitatem cui 
Heliopolis nomen advolavisse, multo ceterarum volucrum 
comitatu novam faciem mirantium. sed antiquitas quidem 
obscura. inter Ptolemsum ac Tiberium minus ducenti quin- 
quaginta anni fuerunt. unde nonnulli falsum hunc phoenicem 
neque Arabum e terris credidere, nihilque usurpavisse ex his 
qui vetus memoria firmavit. confecto quippe annorum nu- 
mero, ubi mors propinquet, suis in terris struere nidum eoque 
vim genitalem adfundere ex qua fetum orir. et primam 
adulto curam sepeliendi patris, neque id temere, sed sublato 
murrhse pondere tentatoque per longum iter, ubi par oneri 
par meatui sit, subire patrium corpus inque solis aram per- 
ferre atque adolere. hsec incerta et fabulosis aucta. cete- 
rum adspici aliquando in /Egypto eam volucrem non am- 
bigitur i. 

h "Tzetzes, Chiliades, v. Histor. vi. pearance ÀÁ. D. 36, in the last year of 
i Tacitus, Annales, vi. 28. Cf. Dio, Tiberius. As also Cornelius Valeria- 


lviii.26; cf.27. Zonaras, xi. 3. 551. C. — nus, quoted by Pliny, H. N. x. 2. p. 7. 
each of whom dates this reported ap- Solinus, xxxiii. $. r4. 
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xvii. Hujus anno sexto. ...(U. C. 799, A. D. 46: the true 
year was A. D. 47,) visus....apud 7Egyptum Phoenix, quam 
volucrem ferunt anno quinquagesimo (corr. quingentesimo ; 
see the Epitome, i» Claudio, which has the right number) 
ex Arabia memoratos locos adire k. 

xix. Ápud eosdem nascitur Phoenix avis, aquilzee magnitu- 
dine, capite honorato in conum plumis exstantibus, cristatis 
faucibus, circa colla fulgore aureo, postera parte purpureus 
absque cauda, in qua roseis pennis csruleus interscribitur 
nitor. probatum est quadraginta et quingentis eum durare 
annis. rogos suos struit cinnamis quos prope Panchaiam 
concinnat; in solis urbe strue altaribus superposita. cum 
hujus vita magni anni fieri conversionem rata fides est inter 
auctores: licet plurimi eorum magnum annum non quin- 
gentis et quadraginta sed duodecim millibus nongentis quin- 
quaginta quatuor annis constare dicant !. 

xx. /Ethiopes atque Indi discolores maxime et inenarra- 
biles ferunt aves; et ante omnes nobilem Arabia Phonicem, 
haud scio an fabulose, unum in toto orbe, nec visum magno- 
pere. aquile. narratur magnitudine, auri fulgore circa colla, 
cetero purpureus, czruleam roseis caudam pennis distin- 
guentibus, cristis fauces caputque plumeo apice honestante. 

Primus atque diligentissimus togatorum de eo prodidit 
Manilius, senator ille, maximis nobilis doctrinis doctore nul- 
lo: neminem exstitisse qui viderit vescentem: sacrum in 
Arabia soli esse: vivere annis Dix (aliter pnxr. XL. DXL. DLX. 
DCLX.): senescentem casice thurisque succulis construere ni- 
dum, replere odoribus, et superemori. ex ossibus deinde 
et medullis ejus nasci primo ceu vermiculum : inde fieri 
pullum : principioque justa funeri priori reddere, et totum 
deferre nidum prope Panchaiam in Solis urbem, et in ara 
ibi deponere. 

Quum hujus alitis vita magni conversionem anni fieri 





k Aurelius Victor, Claudius. Cf. Pli- 
ny, H. N. x. 2. p. 7g. Solinus, xxxiii. 
14. Dexippus, apud Syncellum, 632. 
l. 5. Suidas, éoivi. 

1 Solinus, Polyhistor, xxxiii. r1. The 
Magnus Annus of 12,954 years, here 
referred to, is that of Cicero, apud 
Hortensium suum. Tacitus, Dialogus 
de Caussis corruptzw eloquentize, 16: 
Nam si, sicut Cicero in Hortensio scribit, 


is est magnus et verus annus quo eadem 
positio coeli siderumque quae cum ma- 
xime est rursum exsistet; isque annus 
horum quos vocamus annorum xii 
MDCCCLIV (aliter xii wpccccr1v) com- 
plectitur. Cf. Macrobius, Somnium 
Scipionis, ii. cap. ii. Also Servius, ad 
ZEneid. i.269, where his text has 12,554; 
and ad /Eneid. iii. 284, where it stands 


12,954. 


P2 


d 
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prodidit idem Manilius; iterumque significationes tempe- 
statum et siderum easdem reverti. hoc autem circa meri- 
diem incipere, quo die signum Arietis sol intraverit. et fu- 
isse ejus conversions annum prodente se P. Licinio Cn. 
Cornelio Coss. ducentesimum quintum decimum? (aliter 
Ccxxv.) 

These two were consuls U. C. 657 of the Varronian reck- 
oning, B. C. 97: Cn. Cornelius Lentulus P. Licinius Cras- 
sus. Cf. Pliny, H. N. xxx. 3. 


SrecmioN III.— Observations on the preceding statements, and 
inferences from them. 

i. The first observation which may be made on the pre- 
ceding testimonies is this: That, to judge from the concur- 
rent accounts and common belief of antiquity as thus re- 
presented, the Phoenix must have been something singular 
of its kind: there could have been no such thing i» rerum 
natura as two Phoenixes at one and the same time. And 
yet there was always one Phoenix. "The succession of Phoe- 
nixes was never interrupted : and this mystical bird, having 
once come into existence in the person of one living type 
and representative of its proper genus and proper form, 
never afterwards became extinct. 

is indeed supposed, in each of these accounts, that the 
Phoenix which was destined to perpetuate this succession, 
and to represent its proper species for another period of the 
same kind, came into existence in some manner or other in 
the lifetime of the preceding Phoenix ; but not in the shape 
of the full grown and perfect individual of the proper kind, 
only of the nascent or adolescent one; derived (as the ne- 
cessity of the case required, if it was to be a reproduction of 
the same kind of being,) from the substance of the parent 
bird, and therefore still in its lifetime ; but not yet mature: 
not yet adapted to be the representative of the nature of the 
parent bird in all respects, until after its death. 

i. It must be inferred from these testimonies without ex- 
ception, that the Phoenix was never supposed to become 
visible, never to be actually seen, in any quarter of the an- 
cient world, but Egypt; nor in any locality in Egypt itself 

m Pliny, H. N. x. 2. 
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except that of the ancient Heliopolis. "The bird itself was a 
solitary being. Its existence was supposed to be passed at 
a distance even from Egypt; in Arabia, i. e. in the solitude 
and seclusion of the desert; in India, im ZEthiopia ; or 
wheresoever it might be conceived to be most effectually 
concealed from view and observation. f these representa- 
tions made part of the history of this bird from the first, 
the foundation on which they rested must have been /his; 
Though the Phoenix must always be somewhere in existence, 
it could never be visible any where except in Egypt, nor 
any where in Egypt except at Heliopolis. 

ii. It must also be inferred from these testimonies that, 
though the Phoenix was never supposed to be visible except 
at Heliopolis in Egypt, it was not to be seen at all times 
even at Heliopolis. It was not to be seen at Heliopolis itself 
in the whole period of its existence except twice ; once when 
it was coming into existence, and again when it was ceasing 
to exist. It must come into existence at Heliopolis, and it 
must cease to exist at Heliopolis: and therefore it must be 
seen at Heliopolis twice in the course of its existence ; once 
at its beginning and a second time at its end. At any other 
period of its existence but these two, it was no more to be 
seen at Heliopolis than any where else. 

If these circumstances too made a part of the conception 
and of the representation of the fable from the first, (as they 
appear to have done,) they are evidently of the greatest im- 
portance to the discovery of the meaning of the fable itself : 
especially if any thing like the doctrine of a period or cycle 
of a certain kind was intended to be conveyed by it. A 
period or cycle is necessarily singular of its kind. "There can 
never be more than one such in existence at once. And yet 
it is something perpetual; something which cannot cease; 
something which must be repeated and reiterated ; some- 
thing which can no sooner have come to an end than it must 
begin again, and go on in the same way, and for the same 
length of time, as before. .À period or cycle can never want 
its proper representative at a given time, to carry on the 
succession of such periods in general: and yet there can 
never be more than one such in existence at once, nor serving 
that purpose at a given time.  À solar, a lunar, or a sidereal 
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period too must involve the distinction of meridians. 1t 
must be adapted to some meridian ; and yet to no meridian 
but its own. Nothing would be clearer consequently, or 
more certain, than it is from the preceding accounts, that if 
the fable of the Phoenix did suppose a period of some kind 
from the first, solar, lunar, or sidereal, in which there must 
necessarily be a constant reference to some meridian, the 
meridian recognised by it must have been that of the ancient 
Heliopolis in Egypt. 

And this being the case, we may very well be permitted to 
call in question the truth of some parts of the preceding ac- 
counts—relating to the supposed circumstances of the termi- 
nation of the existence of the Phoenix, and to those of its 
coming to life again. According to these representations, the 
parent bird died in Arabia, and the young bird was produced 
in Arabia*: and though the parent bird is supposed even in 
this ease to be brought to Heliopolis in Egypt, it is not in 
order to die at Heliopolis, but in order to be buried there: it 
is not to give birth to the young bird there, but as carried 
thither by the young bird itself, already born and already ar- 
rived at maturity. If the fable of the Phoenix really involved 
the doctrine of a period of any kind, and of the distinction of 
meridians, it is manifest that these representations would.be 
inconsistent with its original conception; and therefore that 
they could not have entered into the original form of the 


* [t appears to us that the connection of Arabia with the fable of the 
Phoenix was altogether karà avp8e85kós or per accidens ; and due simply 
to the circumstance that Heliopolis itself its proper city was one of the 
nearest to the desert of Arabia, in Egypt. It stood on the confines of the 
Delta and of the desert of Arabia. Unum prezeterea intus et Arabic con- 
terminum claritatis magne solis oppidum : Pliny, H. N. v. 11. Cf. Strabo, 
xvii. I. 'H uév oiv 'HouovmroAiris €v 7j 'Apafía éoriv. And according to 
Juba, quoted by Pliny, H. N. vi. 34, the Arabians were the founders of 
Heliopolis itself: Solis quoque oppidum quod non procul Memphi in 
JEgypto situm diximus Arabas conditores habere. Stephanus Byz. in no- 
mine seems to make a distinction between the Egyptian Heliopolis and 
the Arabian, placing the latter in the Aromatifera regio of Arabia itself. 
Ptolemy however, Geographia, lib. iv. cap. v. $ 54, has, Kai év peOopíos 
'ApaBías kai 'AdpoürrozróNeos BagvAóv, 'HAwovmoNs, and 'Hpóov móXs : 
and yet $ 53, just before, he mentions the vouós 'HAovroA(rgs in the pro- 
per order, and its metropolis or principal city, from which it took its name, 
as 'HA£ov 7) 'Orvtov móNs. 
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story connected with it. Nor do they appear indeed in all 
our accounts. "They make part of Herodotus': but they do 
not enter into that of Horapollo: which we should consider 
to be the most genuine and authentic of all, the most faithful 
version of the traditional history of this mystical bird from 
the first; at least in this respect. According to this ac- 
count, the old Phoenix comes expressly to Heliopolis at the 
proper time, to end its existence there; and the young Phoe- 
nix at the proper time comes into being at Heliopolis also. 
On this principle there was a stated and regular connection 
between this bird and Heliopolis; but only at two periods 
in its existence. It must be there when it came into exist- 
ence, and it must be there when it went out of existence. 
All this is so natural and even so necessary, on the supposi- 
tion of the concealed reference, under the exterior of this 
fable, of a certain cycle to a certain meridian ; that we cannot 
doubt it must have been the order of things supposed by the 
fable, from the first. It is asserted by Horapollo, and by 
others of our testimonies ; nor do we hesitate to assume it 
as the truth. 

iv. It is ciearly implied in all the preceding testimonies 
that there was the closest connection between the Phoenix 
and the sun. lt is agreed that it was sacred to the sun: 
that the city, where only, if any where, it was to be seen, 
was the city of the sun ; that being the name of the city in 
Greek, "HAio?zoA:s, or Heliopolis. In the city of the sun, 
in the temple of the sun, and even on the altar of the sun 
there, it terminated its existence: and in this temple it was 
buried : and in this temple, in due time, it came to life again, 
to stand in the same relation to the sun, as the living bird 
of the sun, for another period of the same kind as before. 
Nothing then may be more certainly taken for granted than 
that the Phoenix and the sun in the original conception of 
the fable must have been connected in a peculiar manner. 
There is nothing in the accounts of the fable which have 
been handed down to us to imply the slightest connection 
with the moon ; nor, as far as we have yet discovered, even 
with the stars. And if we suppose the doctrine of a period 
or cycle of any kind to have entered into the fable from the 
first, the inference from this distinction too would evidently 
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be of great importance to the discovery of the kind of period 
or cycle actually intended by it: viz. as neither a lunar nor 
a sidereal, but a solar, one of some kind or other. 


SecrroN IV.— Confirmation of the conclusion that the Phamic 
was the type of a period by the sense of the hieroglyphical 
symbol of the Phenic. 


If we proceed in the next place to inquire into the mean- 
ing, supposed to be attached to this symbol of the Phoenix, 
when used as an hieroglyphical device of a certain kind; and 
if we may only assume that these hieroglyphical senses of the 
symbol have been correctly explained by Horapollo; we 
shall find that this particular device of the Phoenix appears 
to have been so employed in three different meanings at 
least. 

i. It was used as a symbol of longevity; of long-con- 
tinuing-existence" : Wuyijv 8€ évraü a z0A)v xXpóvov óurpiSovcav 
BovAóp.evot ypávrau, 3) Àgpqipav, doírika. T0 Opreov (eypadqobct. 
yroxijv ji». éneibi] mávrov pv rà» év TQ kócuQ moÀvyxportórarov 
Vrápxer roUro rÓ (Gor mAguppar 0$ émei) jA(ov éoriv ó $otn£ 
cóuBoAor, o0 jaüév éor( mAetov xarà rürv kóojQor mávrov yàp 
émiBaíret kal mávras é£epevrva ó TAuos**. 

ii. It was used as a familiar mode of representing the idea of 


* We do not propose to specify all the meanings attributed to the hierogly- 
phical symbol of the Phoenix: nor is it necessary we should. With regard 
to this one of the zAgugópa (overflowing or inundation) Horapollo's testi- 
mony is important, in so distinctly asserting the relation of the Phoenix to 
the sun. But to derive this particular signification of the Phcenix hiero- 
glyphically from that relation is a farfetched and unnatural idea. The 
Phoenix had a virtual connection with the rise of the Nile through the 
lunar mansions; as we shall see hereafter. In the course of time it came 
to have a still closer connection with it; and even with the inundation 
properly so called; that is, with the time when the Nile, being full, over- 
flows and inundates the country. This is the most natural way of accounting 
for its being used as the symbol of an inundation, a fulness, a redun- 
dancy, an overflowing of any kind. 


ni. 34. The Egyptian word for the 
soul, according to Horapollo, was 8af 
(i 7.) And that for the palm tree 
seems to have been 8dis. These would 
resemble each other; and it was very 
natural to make the Phoenix in the 
sense of the palm tree, 8dis, the symbol 


of Bat the soul. But before the Egyp- 
tians transferred the symbol of the 
Phoenix, in the sense of the bird so 
called, to the soul, it is probable they 
had become aware of the ambiguity of 
the word doi» in Greek, as denoting 
both the Phoenix and the palm tree. 
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a return from abroad after a long absence. "The passage which 
ascertains this fact was produced swpra?. It confirms and 
illustrates this interpretation of the symbol, that according 
to sir Gardiner Wilkinson? one of the devices of the sails of 
ships among the Egyptians was a Phoenix; and, as every 
one must admit, a very proper and significant one, with such 
a meaning as this second of the senses assigned it by Hora- 
pollo, in the case of those who were obliged to cross the 
seas to foreign parts, and to be much from home. 

iii. It was the type or symbol of a restitution ; of a period 
of some kind, only aof of short duration; after which the 
same course of things was supposed to begin again, in order 
to proceed afresh in the same way : 'Asokarácracsw 0€ moAv- 
xpóviov [JovAóp.evo, anpijvat doívika T0 Opveov (oypadobstv. ékei- 
vos yàp Ore yevvüra, àürokaráaraots (vera, mpaypárov. yevvàrat 
0€ roioóro Tpómo. Órav péAÀm reAevrüv Ó dotwf püsoce éavróv 
ézl rijv yfjv, kal ómijv ék ro0 pijyparos AapBávei. kal ék ro iyópos 
roÜ karappéovros Di Tíje Ómijss üAMos yervrvürav otrós r€ üpa TQ 
arepodvijsa, av TQ marpi mopevera, els rij»  HA(ov zóMw Tijv év 
AlyónrQ. kai zapayevópevos éket (ó marip) pa 71] 7]A(ov àvaroATj 
ékeime reAevrG. kai .erà, róv Üávarov ToU marpüs Óó veoocós máAiw 
egi riv lOóíav marpíóa ümewnuw. oi Ó€ lepe(s rijs Alyómrov robrov 
róv àmoÜavóvra doívwa Óámrovowd. 

Now it is easy to perceive that, among these three mean- 
ings of the same symbol, the first and the second might 
readily be derived from the third ; if that was previously in 
existence and commonly recognised. It is clear from this 
last interpretation of it that the Phoenix was the type of a 
period. Now every period must be of a certain duration; 
and some may be of long duration. If the Phoenix was the 
symbol of a period of this kind in particular, it would be one 
of the most obvious types of continued existence, that is of 
longevity, also: and thus we should account for the first of 
the senses enumerated above, simply from the acknowledged 
reception of the last. Yet every period of stated duration, 
however long, must come to an end at last: and therefore 
the Phoenix, even in this point of view, might still be a symbol 
of a return from abroad after a long interval of absence. 

We may safely infer therefore that of these three meanings, 


9 Page 202. art. iii. P Second Series, vol. iii. ch. ix. 211. d ii. 57. 
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the last must have been prior to the other two; and the 
original idea from which both of these were derived. It 
follows that among these three this last must have been its 
first and most proper meaning; and that, whatsoever else 
the Phoenix might denote in the language of hieroglyphies, 
it denoted nothing so properly as a period, which, after a 
stated interval of time commensurate with its proper du- 
ration, necessarily came to an end; yet only to be renewed, 
and to begin again, and to proceed in the same manner as 
before. But it is also to be inferred, even from this most 
natural explanation of the symbol, according to Horapollo, 
that it was not any kind of restitution which was denoted by 
it, but a restitution after a long time, (an àmokaráoracis zoXv- 
xpóvios:) and therefore that, as the type of a period, the Phoenix 
was not the type of one of short duration, but of something 
considerable of its kind. 

Accordingly we find that, even on grammatical and etymo- 
logical principles, this interpretation of the symbol is con- 
firmed by the meaning of the word. It appears to be agreed 
among those who are best acquainted both with the ancient 
language of Egypt and with the modern Coptic, that this 
word Phoenix, which has come down to us in the form of the 
Greek doi»i£, and so far identical with the name of the palm 
tree in that language, is in reality a native Egyptian word; 
but a compound one; consisting of two parts; one of them 
the definite article in the ancient Egyptian or modern Coptic, 
pi or phe, the other, the Egyptian or Coptic term for an age 
or a period, enec : both together making up the compound 
word Pi-enec or Phenec'; which in Greek was easily con- 
founded with doi» a palm tree; but in its own language 
really meant nothing but *the age," *the period," * the 
cycle;" yet, as used with the article and absolutely, the age, 
the period, the cycle, kar' é£oxrjv. 


r Sir Gardiner Wilkinson, Second Series, ii. xiv. 228. 
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CHAPTER II. 


On the epoch of the Phoenix period; and om the method of 
arriving at àt. 


SECTION I.—On £he different measures assigned to the Phoenix 
period. 


Tur proper sense of this word Phoenix then at first being 
that of * the period," and the proper idea intended to be 
conveyed by it being always that of * some period;" the 
next question is what was the measure of this period? what 
was the length assigned it at first ? and in what manner is it 
found to be afterwards represented? and whether uniformly 
so, or not. "The answers to these questions in general are 
returned by the testimonies collected above; which are not 
indeed all that might have been produced to the same 
effect, but, 1f we are not mistaken, are all for which we have 
any occasion at present, and in answer to such questions as 
these. 

Now we find these testimonies agreeing in representing 
the Phoenix as the type of a period ; that is, of some interval 
of duration supposed to be commensurate with the existence 
of the bird which they call the Phoenix, and which they de- 
scribe in that capacity; of some interval which began with 
the existence of the Phoenix, and ended with that existence, 
and lasted meanwhile as long as that existence itself. "This is 
sufficient to identify the Phoenix with some proper period or 
other: and as all our authorities concur in. connecting its 
existence with a period of this kind, we may conclude that 
this was the relation in which it had been traditionally 
handed down, as the type and representative of some interval 
of duration with which it was indissolubly connected. "We 
have seen that this explanation of the symbol is confirmed 
by the proper meaning of the name: and it is evidently the 
only one which is calculated to account for the most charac- 
teristic and peculiar of all the circumstances in the history of 
the bird itself on which our testimonies insist; its being 
singular of its kind—that there was always one Phoenix and 
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somewhere; but that there were never two, and at the same 
time, any where. In a succession of periods there never can 
be more than one which is in existence and going on at a 
given time: and yet in such a succession there never can be 
wanting a proper period at the proper time. 

But with regard to the actual measure of the period thus 
supposed to be represented by the Phoenix; though we do 
not find our authorities agreeing to define it alike, yet among 
the testimonies produced above we find no measure assigned 
it, de facto, but one of these six : the period of 500 years, the 
period of 509 years, the period of 540 years, the period of 
1000 years, the period of 1461 years, and the period of 7006 
years: and though there are various readings of the text in 
some of these instances, which might render these numbers 
questionable, we may leave them out of consideration at 
present, and assume that the readings in each instance are 
genuine. 

i. Among these different periods we will begin with the 
longest, the period of 7006 years. "The only authority pro- 
duced for this statement supra is Tzetzes, the author of the 
Chiliads, whose own time seems to have been the twelfth 
century of the Christian zra; or at the utmost, Cheremon, 
the Egyptian hierogrammateus, from whom he professed to 
take it. And though this Chzeremon is older than Porphyryf, 
(that is than the second or third century of the Christian 
sra) and older than Josephus, who probably quotes the same 
writer also? ; this is no proof of his antiquity, or that he might 
not be comparatively modern. Strabo has mentioned a 
Chaeremon of Alexandria, a contemporary of /Elius Gallus, 
the Roman przfect of Egypt, and of himself, but only as an 
ignorant and vainglorious pretender to knowledge and in- 
formation which he did not possessh; and Suidas has men- 
tioned another, the author of a work upon hieroglyphies ; 
but he does not specify his age. 1t is self-evident that nei- 
ther Tzetzes nor Ch:remon in point of antiquity would be 
competent to decide a question like this, of the first and 


f Eusebius, Prep. Evangelica, iii. 4. — Abstinentia, iv. 6-8. 
$1. 197: v. 10. 8 5. 421. Porphyry, € Contra Apion. i. 32, 33. 
Epistola ad Anebonem, (cf. Iamblichus, h Lib. xvii. i. 
De Mysteriis.) Cf. also Porphyry, De 
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proper measure of the Phoenix period; especially in oppo- 
sition to older testimony, and testimony uniformly to the 
same effect. "This period of 7006 years is confuted by its 
own magnitude: for if it was really the measure of the 
Phoenix cycle from the first, such a phenomenon as the re- 
appearance of the Phoenix (that is, of the actual termination 
even of the first such cycle) has yet to be witnessed. It 
cannot yet have happened since the beginning of things. 
We may dismiss this period therefore, as the least authentic 
of all; that is, as the least entitled to be considered the 
traditionary measure of the Phoenix cycle: though in what 
manner even this might admit of being explained and ac- 
counted for, is another question. 

ii. The next measure of the period, in point of magnitude, 
is that of 1461 years; the fact of which we learn from 'Ta- 
citus. We have already explained that this is the proper 
measure of the Sothiacal period; 1461 years of its own sera 
or its own notation, and 1460 of the mean Julian. Unless 
therefore the Phoenix period of the Egyptians was the same 
thing as the Sothiacal, only under a different name, this 
period of 1461 years, proper to the latter, never could have 
been the true measure of the former from the first. Nor 
can there be any doubt that the Phoenix period, in its first 
and proper meaning, was a totally different thing from the 
Sothiacal. 'lhis measure of the period therefore must be 
altogether set aside at present, as utterly inapplicable to it at 
first; though whether even this might not come in the 
course of time to be mixed up with the true period, and 
possibly even to be confounded with it, is another question. 

iii. The next greatest measure of the period, which we find 
upon record, is that of 1000 years. It is observable however 
that it begins to appear only in writers of comparatively late 
date. 'The first of our authorities who mentions it is Martial, 
in the reign of Domitian, and towards the end of the first 
century of the Christian sra; the next the author of the 
poem ascribed to Lactantius, whose age was the beginning of 
the fourth century; the next to him Ausonius and Claudian, 
both at the end of this century, or at the beginning of the 
next; and lastly Nonnus of Panopolis, author of the Diony- 
siaca, in the fifth or sixth. No one of these is proper to be 
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appealed to upon a question which goes so far back into 
antiquity as this of the origin of the Phoenix period. And 
yet it could not be assumed for certain that even the measure 
assigned in these instances was really a different thing from 
the genuine measure of antiquity. For if that measure was 
the period of 500 years; this of 1000 years is only that 
period doubled: and nothing would be easier than to derive 
this period from the former, either by doubling it at once, or 
by confounding two successive periods of the legitimate 
length with one; or by dividing a given interval of time 
between successive manifestations of the Phoenix, so as to 
give 1000 years to each. We must dismiss this measure 
then as well as the preceding: though in what manner even 
this might have been obtained from the genuine measure, 
and probably was so, is a question which we reserve for the 
present. 

iv. The measures remaining are those of 540, 509, and 
500 years respectively: and these differ so little from each 
other, as thus stated, (the numbers which express them in 
each instance being assumed to be genuine,) that every one 
must admit it to be both possible and probable that origin- 
ally they may have been the same. 

'The first of these is Solinus! period of 540 years. It is 
observable that though his own account of the Phoenix, 
when compared with Pliny's, shews plainly that he borrowed 
other particulars of that account from Pliny, yet he did not 
borrow this period from him; for it does not occur in Pliny. 
It is observable too that he proposes it as something of 
which there could be no doubt; something of which it might 
be said, Probatum erat: the measure of the period thus 
assigned, that is, the length of the existence of the Phoenix 
itself, had been attested and confirmed by experience and by 
the matter of fact. Nor does there seem to be any reason to 
doubt of the soundness of his numbers, 540. "The reading in 
the first of these instances is confirmed by that in the se- 
cond; where the same number of 540 is opposed to the 
measure of the annus magnus 12,954. We cannot therefore 
assume that this was not an actual measure of the Phoenix 
period, which Solinus had met with somewhere or other; 
confirmed in his opinion too by sufficient proofs of its truth : 
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nor could we venture to set this aside at once, as we have 
done the other three; though in what manner it is to be 
explained remains yet to be seen. 

v. The period of 509 years rests on the authority of the 
Roman senator Manilius, mentioned indeed in this instance 
by Pliny; but of whom nothing is known from any other 
quarter. And as his age appears to have been specified by 
himself, U. C. 657 B.C.97; this is sufficient to distinguish 
him from Manilus, author of the Astronomica, who was 
writing that work either in or after A. D. 9?: and who 
seems to be described by Plinyw, under the name of Ma- 
nilius Antiochus, and sister's son (consobrinus, or cousin) of 
P. Mimus, commonly called P. Syrus. 

But whosoever this Manilius was, it is evident that Pliny 
gives him the highest character for learning and erudition, 
self-acquired too, or doctore nullo; and especially on this 
question of the history of the Phoenix, to which he appears 
to have paid particular attention: so much so, that Pliny 
must have thought it superfluous to quote any authority but 
his concerning it—though he could not have been ignorant 
of the existence of other aecounts of the same thing which 
differed from his. Now as Pliny the Elder was a man of 
good sense and good judgment, and of multifarious reading 
and information himself, we should not be justified in sus- 
pecting the truth of the character which he has given of this 
writer, and on this one point. "We shall see hereafter that 
no testimony of antiquity has come nearer to the truth than 
his. At present however we receive his Phoenix period as 
only one among others, which have been traditionally handed 
down; and such as it stands in his text, at 509 years: though 
that may not be absolutely correct. And it differs so little 
in that form from the period of 500 years—that it might well 
be considered a priori only an accidental variation from it. 

vi. The period of 500 years alone remains: and this is the 
period assigned by Herodotus, and apparently by Hecatzus, 
and by Pythagoras, before Herodotus; that is, by the oldest 
of all our authorities, and from information received con- 
cerning it in Egypt itself. It is the period so often and so 


u Astronomica, i. 896. Temporum, Chronicon of Jerome, ad 
w H.N. xxxv. 58. Cf. Thesaurus ann. 1974. Olymp. 184. 2. 
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generally assigned that, whatsoever exceptions there may be 
to the contrary, every one must acquiesce in the reasonable- 
ness of Tacitus observation, Maxime vulgatum quingentorum 
spatium. If there was any period more generally assigned 
and more generally received than another, it was this of 500 
years. If the true measure of the period therefore was ever 
allowed by the Egyptians to transpire, this must have been 
the form in which it got abroad. "We assume then that if 
there was such a thing, from the first, as a traditionary 
measure of the period, it was this term of 500 years: and 
we shall find this assumption confirmed hereafter by the 
matter of fact. We will add only, at present, that, whether 
these were 500 equable years or 500 Julian, it would make 
no difference to the nominal length of the period. We believe 
however that in the original conception of the period, and in 
its practical application and measurement, it was intended 
to be reckoned, and it was actually reckoned, in mean Julian 
years, or at least in mean natural. 


SEcTION II.—0O» the number of Phoenix periods which are 
on record. 


The conclusion at which we have just arrived, that three 
measures of the Phoenix period only are assignable from 
testimony, entitled « priori to any degree of authority, that 
of 540, that of 509, and that of 500 years respectively ; that 
even these three differ so little that probably all may be 
ultimately the same; that among these that which has every 
prescription in its favour, as the original and traditionary 
measure of the period, is the term of 500 years; this conclu- 
sion, we say, is of great importance. It is the first step 
necessary to the discovery of the epoch of the period ; though 
not sufficient for that purpose merely of itself, and without 
additional data, not yet supplied. 

The length of the Phoenix period might be known; but 
unless the number of periods, which actually elapsed and are 
actually on. record, were also known, we should not be en. 
abled to go back to the origin of all merely by knowing the 
length of each. But if both the length of each period and 
the number of such periods were known, nothing would be 
easier than to ascend to the epoch of all. "The next question 
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then, in the order of the present inquiry, would seem to be 
' that of the «wmber of Phoenix periods: and whether any 
thing is known or can be known at present of the absolute 
number of such periods from the number which are actually 
on record. 

Now the number of Phoenix periods is virtually the same 
thing as the number of the appearances of the Phoenix : for 
the Phoenix was never seen except at the end or at the begin- 
ning of a period. And though on this principle there might 
be two recorded appearances of a Phoenix in connection with 
only one period, (one at the beginning and the other at the 
end;) still, as a general rule, we might safely undertake to 
say that, did we know the actual number of recorded appear- 
ances of the Phoenix, we should also know the actual number 
of Phoenix periods. 

The author of the poem ascribed to Lactantius gave us to 
understand that every appearance was registered by the 
priests on stone, (that is, in the hieroglyphical character, and 
in the usual manner of the hieroglyphical sculpturings on 
stone, at the time when it took place. "There is nothing 
improbable in that statement. On the contrary, we may 
take it for granted that every such appearance both would 
be recorded, (and in this manner too,) and actually was so, 
in its proper order of time; by these appearances only being 
understood the proper beginning and proper ending of every 
Phoenix period itself: and that consequently every sculpture 
of a Phoenix, which 1s still discoverable on the monuments of 
ancient Egypt, might be intended, and probably was so, of 
the sign and seal of some such manifestation ; that is, of the 
end of one period and of the beginning of another. 

Such representations are still to be met with in Egypt ; 
and, according to the writers on these subjects*, as early as 
the monuments supposed to have been erected about the 
commencement of the 18th dynasty ; which dynasty in the 
scheme and arrangement of Bóckhy began B.C. 1655 and 
ended B. C. 18345. But the monumental Phoenix (the figure 
at least which is considered to represent that bird on the 
sculptures at present) is a very different thing from the 


X Sir G. Wilkinson, Second Series, y Nolan's Egyptian  Chronology, 
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traditionary Phoenix, handed down in the descriptions pro- 
duced above, beginning with that of Herodotus. 

Sir Gardiner Wilkinson's account of the monumental 
Phoenix is the following?: * The Egyptian Phoenix is repre- 
sented under the form of a bird, with wings partly raised, 
and seated upon its open claws*, having at the back of its 
head a small tuft of feathers similar to that of the crested 
plover so common in Egypt: and in front it raises two human 
arms as if in the attitude of prayer." 

.... *They sometimes represent the Phoenix under the 
form of a mant with wings in the same attitude of prayer, 
and bearing the tuft of feathers on his head, accompanied 
also by a star, which ... seems to have been connected with 
the idea of adoration [." 

What imagination, we may ask, could possibly recognise, 
in this description, that representation of the Phoenix, 
which the ancients have left on record, beginning with Hero- 
dotus ? the picture which they have drawn (all in the 
same colours, only some more circumstantially than others) 
of the bird outvying the particoloured hues of the rainbow ; 
so curiously decked and set off in red, and flame, and purple, 
and emerald; the paragon of birds themselves both for size 
and for beauty?! Are we then to suppose that the moderns 
have mistaken the symbol of the Phoenix on the sculptures 
at present? or that the ancients, beginning with Herodotus, 
were mistaken in what they supposed to be the Phoenix ? or 
lastly that the priests purposely pointed out to the strangers 


* 'To seem to be rising, yet on its own claws, and at the same time to 
be fluttering, and expanding its wings, is an imitation of the natural 
gesture by which a bird expresses the emotion of joy. 'l'his representation 
appears to have been intended to imply that the Phoenix, coming on such 
occasions into the presence of its lord and master the Sun, is saluting him 
with this natural expression of its feelings : adoring him, and at the same 
time testifying its joy. 

t The Phenix in the form of a man seems to have been intended as 
the type of the human soul. 

Í The meaning of this symbol appears to us to be mistaken. It is rather 
a type of singularity. Every star is singular of its kind: and so was every 
Phoenix. 


? Second Series, loco cit. p. 304. Cf. the Chevalier Bunsen, App. ii. A, Ideo- 
graphics, No, 323, 324 (p. 518). 
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who came among them some other picture as that of the 
Phoenix, and not what was really so? 

It is difficult to answer these questions: and yet one of 
these hypotheses we must adopt. We will observe that 
pictures or descriptions of a bird, answering to the Phoenix, 
and no doubt intended of the Phoenix, are found in India 
and China also; and very similar too to those produced 
above: and as the first idea of these also must have come 
from Egypt, we must conclude that there was a standing 
pietorial representation of some bird even in Egypt, which 
was uniformly pointed out to the strangers who came there 
as the figure of the Phoenix, whether it was so or not. And 
such representations are even yet discoverable on the monu- 
ments, of birds unlike anything of their own kind which ever 
had a real existence ; but which both in size and shape and 
in colour and decoration would correspond to the descriptions 
which the ancients have left of the Phoenix. 

The Egyptians might have their reasons for passing these 
off as the Phoenix to any who came among them; and one 
reason might be that, while they had abundance of objects 
of this kind to exhibit, the case must have been very dif- 
ferent with the Phoenix. If they really kept an account of 
the Phoenix periods, registered on stone and attested by sculp- 
tures of the Phoenix itself, but only in the order of their 
occurrence; it is very conceivable that they would never 
make the real Phoenix known to the strangers who visited 
Egypt: they would always point to something else in its 
stead. "These sculptured attestations of distinct Phoenix 
periods, strictly speaking, would not be visible any where in 
Egypt except at Heliopolis: the account of the Phoenix period 
at least could be kept only there; nor even there except in con- 
formity to the truth. No period could be registered even there, 
except in its proper order of time. We are well assured 
that, if the Egyptians had kept this account correctly down 
to the time of Herodotus, they could not possibly have had 
more than two or at the utmost three such sculptured attes- 
tations of a fresh period and of a fresh Phoenix to exhibit to 
him: and what a sorry figure two or even three representa- 
tions of this kind (had those been all they had to shew) must 
have eut in comparison of the prodigious antiquity to which 
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they laid claim, and of the length of time for which they pre- 
tended to have had the period among them, no one requires 
to be told. 

But the Phoenix cycle, from the nature of the case, if kept 
and reckoned at all must be regularly so. It was one of 
those things with which the priests themselves, until after a 
time at least, did not consider themselves at liberty to tam- 
per; and we are strongly inclined to believe they never did 
tamper with it-before a certain time, nor ever allowed the 
representations of the Phoenix to be multiphed ad libitum, 
nor repeated any where except at Heliopolis, while the pe- 
riod itself retained. its credit among them, and continued to 
be used for its proper purpose and in the same way as 
at first. And it would be a necessary consequence of this 
reserve, that the true figure of the Pheenix would never be suf- 
fered to transpire. "The period might be made known, and 
abundance of supposed appearances of the Phoenix might be 
pointed out, as if in attestation of it. But the true figure 
of the Phoenix it is certain could not have been made known, 
for it has been no where left on record; and until the mo- 
derns visited Egypt themselves, and explored and examined 
every part of the monuments with their own eyes, no one 
even among them ever had a correct idea of it. It is clear 
therefore that this was one of the profoundest secrets of the 
priests, and one which never escaped them. "The time did 
arrive at last, when they discarded the old and correct theory 
of their Phenix period, and adopted a new and an erroneous 
one in its stead: and from this time too they began to mul- 
tiply representations of the Phoenix, in connection with ficti- 
tious periods, either such as were supposed to be past, and 
on the principle of the reditus retro, or such as were still to 
come. Yet even then, as to the true figure of the Phoenix, 
and to its true representative in the sculptures, they do not 
appear to have become in the shghtest degree more commu- 
nicative to strangers than they were before. 

Yet these true representations of the Phoenix are not com- 
mon on the monuments at present. "The Phoenix is one of 
the least familiar of the delineations which occur upon them. 
We have searched through the great work of Champollion 
Le Jeune, entitled, * Monumens de l'Égypte et de la Nubie," 
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published in 1835 under the auspices of the French govern- 
ment, and have met with the Phoenix in it only £wice: once, 
in the representations of the great temple at Philz, in one 
of which, on the pedestal of a statue of 'Thoth b, there are 
seven such figures as sir G. Wilkinson describes; each accom- 
panied with a star, and having its hands lifted up, as if in the 
act of prayer: and again, in another, on the pedestal of a 
statue marked No. 4*, where there are eigAt Phoenixes, each 
however without the accompaniment of the star also. "The 
number of these Phonixes in each instance is sufficient to 
prove that, as historical attestations of distinct periods, they 
are of no value whatsoever: for seven such periods would go 
back 3000 years at least, and eight 3500. "They must be set 
down to the same category as the 7006 years, constituting 
the one Phoenix period of Chzremon. 

It is a curious question however, and one which we recom- 
mend to the consideration of the students of the monumental 
antiquities of Egypt, whether more than seven or eight Pho- 
nixes are any where discoverable at once. We should be 
willing to concede that, according to the theory and doctrine 
of the fable itself, each of these Phoenixes must be intended 
as the representative of a distinct cycle: but we have reasons 
for believing that the Egyptians purposely limited their ut- 
most number even in that case to eight: and we much doubt 
whether more than eight can be found any where in Egypt 
at once. In the Egyptian Antiquities of the British Mu- 
seum, we have met with only one sculptural representation 
of this kind ; viz. on the pedestal of a statue of Amoun-Ra4, 
exhibited in the character of Harsaphes, and though pro- 
perly a Theban deity, yet still a type of the sun. On this 
pedestal are two Phoenixes, kneeling and adorimg; but only 
&wo: a modest number, in comparison of the eight at Phils. 
In the fact of these two, but no more, there may be an his- 
torical propriety, which will appear by and by : for two Phoe- 
nixes could not imply more than 1000 years; and this 'The- 
ban type of the sun, if we are not mistaken, and the third 
Phoenix period, came into existence together, or nearly so. 

In these instances, the attitude in which the Phoenix is 


& Tome i. pl. xci. ter. € [bid. No. 4. 
b Ibid. No. 3. d Part i. p. 6. fig. 4. 
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exhibited is such as sir G. Wilkinson described, that of 
prayer or adoration, with the hands, instead of claws, lifted 
up towards the sun; and this in our opinion is a strong in- 
ternal evidence that they were all intended to represent the 
close of a cycle, and the last act of the life of the Phoenix, 
the proper type of the cycle; which, according to Horapollo, 
was terminated in this way, and almost in the act of adoring 
the sun: for which reason he supposes it to take place at 
sunrise, and with the first appearance of the sun. In this 
one circumstance however the accuracy of his account may 
be suspected. "We shall see hereafter that the Phoenix pe- 
riod began and ended at 400»; and the end of the period 
being the proper termination of the existence of the type of 
the period, in the original conception and original representa- 
tion of the fable it must have been supposed to die at noon, 
at the culminating point, and in the midst of the full blaze, 
of the solar light ; not with the beginning of day, nor even 
with the first appearance of the sun itself but only on the 
horizon. 


SECTION III.—0O» £he historical appearances of the Phaniz. 


The pretended appearance of a Phoenix A. D. 34, according 
to "Tacitus, led him to inquire into the accounts of such 
appearances historically on record: and he has left us the 
result of these inquiries in the passage already produced 
among our other testimonies *. 

It does not appear from this account that he had been 
able to find mention in history of more than three appear- 
ances, before this supposed one in the reign of Tiberius: the 
third and most recent in the reign of the Third Ptolemy, son 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus and grandson of Ptolemy Lagi or 
Soter, commonly known by the name of Ptolemy Euergetes I: 
the one before that, in the reign of a king whom he calls 
Amasis, and by whom we must suppose him to mean the 
only Egyptian king familiarlyp known to the Greeks and 
Romans under any such name, the Amasis of Herodotus: 
the next before that, and the first of all, in the reign of Sesos- 
tris: by whom, in like manner, he could mean none but the 


€ Supra, p. 210. art. xvii. 
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king as well known by that name to the ancients as to the 


' moderns. 


"That these tliree appearances could not have stood at equal 
distances of time asunder, or at any such distance asunder 
from one another as would answer to any of the reputed 
measures of the Phoenix period yet produced, is very evident 
to ourselves; and probably was just as much so to Tacitus. 
But this is not the point with which we are concerned at 
present. We are not inquiring into the dates of these 
appearances, but into the nwmóer; and into the individual 
distinctness of any one among them from the rest. Now 
if Ptolemy Euergetes I. was only a different person from 
Amasis, and Amasis was only a different person from Se- 
sostris, yet tradition or historical testimony connected the 
appearance of the Phoenix with none but some one of these 
three; we can come to no other conclusion with respect to 
such appearances in general, than this: "That, whensoever 
these three happened, and at what distance of time soever 
asunder, there were no more than these three on record: 
tradition or historical testimony had perpetuated the fact of 
no more than these three down to the time of Tiberius; the 
last comparatively of recent occurrence, in the reign of 
Ptolemy Euergetes I. 

This reign, according to the canon of Ptolemy, began 
Nabon. 502 B.C. 247, and ended Nabon. 527 B.C. 222: 
and this date of the close of this reign is confirmed by 
Polybiusf; from whom we further collect that it happened 
in the latter half of that year. If then there was any foun- 
dation in fact for this statement of the appearance of a 
Phoenix in this reign, it is manifest it could not have been 
earlier than B. C. 247, nor later than B. C. 222. Now three 
appearances, each at the distance of an integral period of 
500 years asunder, would require 1500 years in all: on which 
principle, the epoch of the first of these appearances, 1500 
years before B. C. 247, must have been B. C. 1747, and 1500 
years before B. C. 222 must have been B. C. 1722. 

It appeared from Ezechiel Tragicuss that a Phoenix was 
visible at the Exodus; for though he did not expressly call 
the bird there described the Phoenix, there can be no doubt 

f ii, 71. 65—69. 7o. € Supra, art. x. p. 205. 
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that he meant the Phoenix in that description, and no other 
bird. Now, according to the fable, the Phoenix was never 
visible except at the end or at the beginning of a cycle: and it 
is clear from the context in this instance that the Phoenix as 
the youthful representative of an incipient cycle, not the aged 
and effete representative of an expiring one, must have been 
what the description had in view. On this principle, Eze- 
chiel's date of the Exodus must have been also the date of a 
Phoenix period: so that did we know the former we should 
know the latter; according to him at least. We do not indeed 
know his date of the Exodus. But it is very probable it did 
not differ materially from that of Clemens Alexandrinus h, 
B. €C.1666: and this approaches sufficiently near to B.C. 
1747 or 1722, especially to the latter, to authorize the in- 
ference, that, if this author supposed any Phoenix period co- 
incident with the date of the Exodus, it must have been the 
first of which any thing was known historically: and there- 
fore that the epoch of the Phoenix period, and the date of 
the Exodus from Egypt, in his opinion, were much the same. 

It has also been seen from "Tacitus! that one of the 
measures of the Phoenix period was 1461 years, that is, the 
proper measure of the Sothiacal periód. "The most probable 
explanation of this supposition, in our opinion, is the fact 
that in "Tacitus time the first Sothiacal period was fast 
approaching to its close: and the Phoenix period was known 
or believed to go back three periods before his time also, but 
only three; consequently to near the epoch of the Sothiacal 
period: for three Phoenix periods — 1500 years, and one So- 
thiacal period —1460 years; and there is only 40 years dif- 
ference between them*. That the epoch of the Sothiacal 
period and that of the Phoenix periods were actually con- 
nected after his time, if they had not been so before, may 
be inferred from the following fact. 'lThere was another 
supposed appearance of a Phoenix in the reign of Claudius : 

* And this is probably the best explanation of one of the various read- 
ings of the length of the period, in the passage produced from Pliny (Art. 
xx. p. 211) that of 40 years: which would otherwise be the most difficult 
of all to account for on any rational principle. It was probably the differ- 
ence of three Phoenix periods, (all that were known of historically,) and the 
Sothiacal period. 

h Supra, Diss. xiv. ch. ii. sect. 11. p. 71. i Supra, art. xvii. p. 210. 
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the date of which being uniformly represented as that of his 
censorship must have been A.D. 47. "This appearance was 
mentioned by Dexippus: who flourished and wrote his his- 
tory in the reign of the second Claudius, A. D. 269; 130 
years after the termination of the first Sothiacal period : and 
according to both Syncellus and Suidas*, each of whom 
refers to this part of his history, he made this appearance 
654 years later than the one last before it. In these num- 
bers we have always suspected the existence of an inveterate 
error, arising from the confusion of XIIA and XNA : 684 
and 654: and that the true reading was 684. Now 684 x 2— 
1368: from which if we subtract 46, the remainder 1s 1322. 
So that on this principle, if the date of the first appearance 
of a Phemnix on record, according to the apprehension of 
Dexippus, was the received date of the Sothiacal period, 
B.C. 1322; that of the second, 684 years after, would be 
B.C. 638; and that of the third A. D. 47, in the reign of 
Claudius. 

If this explanation is correct, it must be clear from it 
that the epoch of the Sothiacal period must have been con- 
sidered the epoch of a Phoenix period ; and the epoch of the 
first of all, if there were only three on record; or the epoch 
of one at least, even if there were more than three on record. 
And this too would be another step in advance towards the 
discovery of the true epoch of the period itself. If we go 
back one period, beyond the commonly received date of the 
Sothiacal period, B. C. 1322, it brings us to B. C. 1822 ; if 
one period beyond that of the true, B. C. 1350, it brings us 
to B. C. 1850 : and one of these, on this principle, must have 
been the epoch of a Phoenix cycle; the first which could 
have been known to history, and therefore the first of all*. 


* 'The Roman emperor Heliogabalus is said to have formed a desire to 
serve up the Phoenix at one of his banquets: and to have promised a 
thousand pounds of gold to any one who would bring him a living speci- 
men of that bird!: though it does not appear that even this tempting offer 
procured him the gratification of his wish. "We may conjecture that, 
according to some calculations of the period, a Phoenix was expected to 
appear in his reign. The incident to which we allude must have happened 
some time between his arrival at Rome, about midsummer, A. D. 219 and 
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SzcTroN IV.— On the recovery of the true epoch of the Phoenix 
period in general, through the Phoenix period of Solinus, 
540 years. 


It is much to be regretted that we have no account any 
where in history, except in this passage of Tacitus, of the 
supposed appearance in the reign of Ptolemy Euergetes I. 
His reign however was only 25 years long; and therefore 
there are but 25 years in history altogether, in one of which 
it must have fallen out: and we are strongly inclined to be- 
lieve that the actual year in his reign, of which this fact was 
recorded, was the 21st, B. C. 227. 

For we observe that "Tacitus remarks there were less than 
250 years between this Ptolemy and Tiberius. Now this is 
so different from the actual truth, that we must take the 
liberty of supposing he wrote 260 years, not 250. If you 
reckon from the first year of this Ptolemy, B. C. 247, to the 
first year of Tiberius, A. D. 14, the interval is 260 years ex- 
actly; ten years more than 250. If you reckon from the 
last year of the former, B. C. 222, to the last of the latter, 
A. D. 36, the interval is 2577 years; three years less than 
260, but seven years more than 250. "We must conclude 
then that, if Tacitus was not very ignorant of the truth in 
this respect, he actually made the interval 260 years, not 
290. But why should he specify 260 years as the interval 
between this Ptolemy and Tiberius at all? We suspect, be- 
cause it was the exact interval between the supposed appear- 
ance of the Phoenix in the reign of Tiberius, and the actual 
recorded appearance of the Phoenix in the reign of this Pto- 
lemy. Now the date of the former, according to Tacitus, was 
A.D. 34. Subtract 33 then from 260, and you get the date 
of the appearance in the reign of Ptolemy, B. C. 227. 


his death, March r1 A. D. 222. 'We may assume the middle year, A. D. 
220. From B. C. 1322 to A. D. 220, the interval was 1541 years: and as 
we find in the various readings in Pliny? for the length of the period, 511 
among others; this is sufficient to shew that a period (the third in order 
from B. C. 1322) might be supposed to be coming to an end, in the time of 
this emperor: which might give occasion to the absurd desire conceived 
by him of securing it when it should appear, and serving it up at his table. 


" Supra, Art. xx. p. 211. 
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Let us then proceed to consider the period of Solinus, 
540 years; and what use is to be made of that. "We have 
already observed that he did not take this period from 
Pliny; and that he spoke of it as a period which had been 
verified in some manner or other, and found to answer. 
Now we have ascertained thus much concerning these pe- 
riods in general, and concerning the particular Phoenixes 
connected with each; that tradition or history knew of no 
more than three actual recorded appearances of the latter, 
including the last in the reign of Ptolemy Euergetes I: and 
therefore of no more than three periods. And though there 
might be pretended appearances of the Phoenix later than 
this last, and actually on record; it is manifest that there 
was none which could be depended on, none which could 
be considered genuine and authentic of its kind, later than 
that. 

Let us assume then that the recorded date of this last ap- 
pearance was DB. C. 227 ; and that the true measure of the 
period was that of Solinus, 540 years. "Three periods of this 
magnitude exactly would amount to 1620 years. On this 
principle, if we go back three periods, with this measure, 
beyond B. C. 227, we shall come to B. C. 1847, as the com- 
mon epoch of all, traced back from the recorded date of the 
last appearance which could be considered genuine, accord- 
ing to one and the same law. Now it will be seen hereafter 
that this date, B. C. 1847, is actually the epoch of the entire 
decursus of Phoenix periods, known to the Egyptians from 
first to last: which being the case, it both confirms the date 
of the appearance in the reign of Ptolemy Euergetes I, 
B. C. 227, obtained from Tacitus, and explains the origin of 
Solinus! measure of the period itself, though different from 
every other on record. It must have been determined by 
taking the interval between B. C. 1847 and B. C. 227, 1620 
years, and distributing it equally among the three periods of 
which any thing was supposed to be known from the epoch 
down to the 21st of Ptolemy the IIId. It accounts also for the 
confident manner in which Solinus expressed himself about 
this period in particular. If there were really only three 
cycles between B. C. 1847 and B. C. 227—yet each of the 
same length, he might well say the duration of each was 540 
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years, and had been ascertained to be so by such proofs as 
left no doubt of the fact. 


SgcrioN V.—Recovery of the epoch of the period through 
the period of Manilius. 


We shall next proceed to consider the measure of the 
period ascribed to Manilius. It is first of all to be observed 
that the readings of the numbers of this period in the text 
of Pliny are not uniform. "We shall not enter upon the cri- 
tical examination of these different readings: but we shall 
take that which is proposed in the text of Harduin as the 
best authenticated, 509. 

Now it appears from Pliny's account of this author's date 
of his own time, that he was writing in the consular year of 
P. Licinius and Cn. Cornelius: and not only the Fasti Con- 
sulares, adapted to the Varronian epoch Urbis Conditz, but 
Pliny himself? shews that these two were consuls U. C. 657 
of Varro, B. C. 97. It appears too that he reckoned this 
consular year to be the 215th year of the Phoenix period 
which was still current and still incomplete in his own time. 
But it is here to be observed, that there is a various reading in 
this instance also; viz. that of the 225th year of the period in 
question instead of the 215th. Now B. C. 97 being assumed 
to be the 215th year of the period, the first year must have 
been B. C. 311: B.C. 97 being supposed the 225th year, on 
the same principle the first must have been B. C. 321. 

With respect to the current year of the period in question, 
in which Manilius was writing, it does not appear that there 
is any variation in the readings except these two: and there- 
fore these are all the variations of that kind between which 
we have to choose; the 215th year of the period or the 
225th. 'The length of the period, according to Manilius, 
will be the same in either case; and if it is rightly repre- 
sented by the reading in the text, it will be in either case 
509. Now 509x321527. Ifthen we go back 1527 years 
from B. C. 311, we come to B. C. 1838: and though this 
approximates closely to the date of B. C. 1847, already de- 
termined from the period of Solinus as the epoch of the 
Phoenix periods, it is not the same with it: and this differ- 
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ence is calculated to throw doubts either on the truth of 
the conclusion just established, or on the truth of the 
reading in the text of Pliny, the 215th year of the cur- 
rent period in the time of Manilius; from which it has been 
directly obtained. 

Let us assume then the reading of the 225th year of the 
period, for this year; and the first year of the period con- 
sequently B. C. 321. If we go back 1527 years from B. C. 
321, we come to B. C. 1848: and this differs so little from 
B. C. 1847, that it may well be considered the same: and it 
is obvious it would be altogether the same, if B. C. 1848 in 
one of these dates were referred to the end of that year, and 
B. C. 1847 in the other were referred to the beginning of 
that; yet both to the first year of the same period or cycle. 
It must be admitted that this coincidence is very remark- 
able: and that though Manilius is a totally different author- 
ity from Solinus, and his Phoenix period a totally ;different 
one from that of Solinus, yet that it should conduct us to 
the same epoch of the period in general. One of these con- 
clusions, under such circumstances, ought to be considered 
to confirm thejother. If there is a difference of a year be- 
tween them, in a case like this it is easy to see it might be, 
and probably was, the effect of accident. Dut the true ex- 
planation of this difference, slight as it seems, serves only to 
render the coincidence still more striking. We have already 
explained? that the epoch of the Phoenix period was the 
epoch also of the first; Julian calendar ;ever introduced 
among the Egyptians. "The period, as we shall see, was at- 
tached to the vernal equinox; but this Julian calendar to 
the date of the civil or equable calendar for the time being ; 
which was falhng at that time in the opposite quarter of 
the natural year. "The first of the cyclical Thoth, :ra cyc. 
2159, was faling Nov. 18 at midnight D. C. 1848. It is 
manifest therefore that the Phoenix period had from the first 
a double epoch; a chronological one, Nov. 18, B. C. 1848, 
and an astronomical one, the vernal equinox, B. C. 1847 : 
and yet that its first year, according to one, was absolutely 
the same with its first, according to the other; subject to 
this distinction merely *. 

* 'The confusion of the 225th year of the fourth Phoenix period accord- 


p» Supra, Diss. vii. ch. ii. sect. iii. vol. i. 552. 
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We shall now proceed to substantiate this date of the 
period, so obtained from Mamilius, by other circumstantial 
criteria furnished by him also. For this purpose we must 
again refer to the words of his testimony, as reported by 
Pliny: * Quum hujus alitis vita magni conversionem anni 
fieri prodidit idem Manilius: iterumque significationes tem- 
pestatum et siderum easdem reverti. hoc autem circa meri- 
diem incipere, quo die signum. Arietis sol intraverit." | We 
learn two very important facts from this statement: i. That 
the Phoenix period, according to Manilius, began and ended 
at noon on the proper day: ii. That it began and ended at 
noon not on any day, but on the day on which the sun 
entered Aries; that is, on the day of the vernal equinox. 
It does not appear that it began or ended, according to him, 
at the moment of the vernal equinox ; only at noon, on the day 
of the vernal equinox. Now this is an important distinction. 
The point of noon is a fixed thing: and yet a cycle might 
always begin or end at the point of noon. "The point of the 
vernal equinox is a fixed thing in itself also; but relatively 
to any other fixed point, like the point of noon, it is vari- 
able. It could not always coincide with the point of noon ; 
though it might do so under certain circumstances and in a 
particular instance ; but if it had done so once, under certain 
circumstances ; it could not do so again, under the same, for 
an indefinite length of time. Yet the vernal equinox must 
always fall out on some day, and either at the point of noon 
on that day, or at some time before or after the point of noon 
on that day. It is clear then that it must have been an im- 
possible rule for any cycle always to begin or to end at noon, 
and always at the point of the vernal equinox ; but a very 
possible rule for a given cycle always to begin or to end at the 
point of noon, and always on the day of the vernal equinox. 


ing to Manilius with the 215th, in the text of Pliny, is easily explained by 
the similarity of cexxv in the Roman notation to cexv. But it might have 
something to do also with the fact just pointed out, that the proper chro- 
nological epoch of the period was November 18 B. C. 1848. A celebrated 
sera of antiquity, the /Era Seleucidarum, and another, the /Era Grecorum, 
were both attached to the same season of the natural year, and almost to 
the same Julian date; the former B. C. 312, the latter B. C. 311. "The 
215th year of Manilius! fourth period being supposed to coincide with 
B. C. 97, the first year must have coincided either with B. C. 312, or with 
B. C. 311: that is, with the epoch of one of these cras. 
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It seems then that the rule of the Phoenix cycle, from the 


' time of its institution downwards, de facto was twofold. It 


must be reckoned from noon ; and it must be reckoned from 
the day of the vernal equinox. It was connected with a 
proper noctidiurnal cycle from the first, the epoch of which 
was noon: and it was connected with a proper annual one 
from the first also, the epoch of which was the point of the 
vernal equinox. It is manifest that this rule could never be 
as complete and perfect in practice as in theory, unless both 
these conditions met together and coincided: and they could 
not meet together and coincide, unless the epochs of these 
two cycles met together and coincided also: that is, unless 
the point of the vernal equinox coincided with the point of 
noon. Such a coincidence in the nature of things was pos- 
sible; but from the nature of things also, it must be rare 
and singular of its kind; and having happened in a given 
instance it could not happen again under an indefinite length 
of time. Tt is manifest too, that the most probable explana- 
tion of this peculiar rule of the Phoenix cycle ever after is 
the fact that this coincidence actually held good at the epoch 
of the first cycle: and that in the first instance of all both 
the noctidiurnal cycle and the annual cycle of the period, 
each reckoned according to its proper rule, actually met 
together and coincided at the point of noon. "Though there- 
fore this could not be necessarily taken for granted merely 
from the fact of the rule itself, such as it has been made 
known to us through the testimony of Manilius; yet it must 
be admitted to be in the highest degree probable: and that 
consequently, among the other criterions of the true epoch 
of the Phoenix period, this might be expected to be one; that 
the mean vernal equinox, at that time, for the proper meri- 
dian must have been falling at noon. It may be assumed 
that this meridian must have been that of the ancient Helio- 
polis in Egypt: between which and the meridian of our own 
tables the difference is 15 m. 44s. We shall confirm this 
very natural presumption of the state of the case beforehand, 
and substantiate the date of the epoch which we have already 
deduced both from the period of Solinus, and from the period 
of Manilius, if we can shew that the mean vernal equinox for 
this meridian B.C. 1847 actually fell out almost at noon. 
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Now from our general tables we have the 





ho A. 6 
Mean vernal equinox B. C. 1847 e Aprl8 1i2 47 528 

— 15 44 
At Heliopolis  .. : ; bs Aprl8 1i2 32 88 


that is, as nearly as hosaitle at the point of noon. 

This year therefore, B. C. 1847, when the mean vernal 
equinox was thus falling as nearly as possible at noon for the 
meridian of Heliopolis, was eminently qualified to answer to 
the character of the epoch, such as we have collected it from 
the testimony of Manilius. It is self-evident that, according 
to the rule of the cycle, a cycle which came into existence at 
this moment could have been attached to no other epoch but 
April 8, the date of the mean vernal equinox at noon: and if 
such a cycle, and subject to such a rule, did actually come 
into existence at this moment, its rule ever after must be 
such as Manilius has assigned ; viz. to bear date from noon, 
on the day of the mean vernal equinox. We say the day of 
the mean vernal equinox : for we are aware that at this period 
of time the true equinox was anticipating on the mean; as 
indeed it had been doing ever since the beginning of the 
present system of things B.C. 4004, when both the mean 
and the true coincided: and it may possibly be objected to 
the calculation just proposed above that we ought to have 
taken the equation of the centre into account *. But we 


* We subjoin the calculation of the four ingresses through this whole 


























year, B. C. 1847, for the sake of future reference: E 
1. Mean vernal equinox at pxx ES y» Apri 8 12 32 8-9 
Equation of the centre .. : He — 1 5 B3 106 
'True vernal equinox e: A x^ Aprl 7; (6 38 582 
ii. Mean vernal equinox "à n Y Aprl 8 i2 32 838 
One quarter X "T " M c- 91 7 27 126 
Mean summer solstice — .. d Vi July 8 i9 59 214 
Equation of the centre .. -7 *- ^7 1: 9 56 453 
True summer solitice — ..  .. ... Jul r0 5 56 (66 
iii. Mean vernal equinox s e $ Aprl 8 i2 32 88 
Two quarters 25 t: d bs cT 182 14 54 252 
Mean autumnal equinox .. va En Oct. 8 3 26 340 
Equation of the centre  .. m I cbo0s5:.2 710 RE 
True autumnal equinox .. ré Vs Oct. 9 B5 46 290 
iv. Mean vernal equinox n M is April 8 12 32 88 
"Three quarters s ^ iis da P273 22 21 378 
Mean winter solstice -— we Eu Jan. 5 10 53 466 
Equation of the centre .. $5 "€ — «€ IQ 54V Hu 





True winter solstice s Jis eS Jan. 5 17 49 4847 
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have seen every reason to be satisfied that the distinction of 
true but variable and fluctuating motions, and mean and 
invariable ones, was understood by the ancient Egyptians; 
and that they knew also that such differences were merely 
accidental and temporary, or periodical; and that the true 
standards of reference and standards of measure perpetually 
were the mean. It will probably appear hereafter that the 
Phoenix period was of such a nature, that in the theory and 
praxis of this period mean motions only, as always the same 
and invariable, could properly be taken into account. "The 
Egyptians therefore might be well aware that the true vernal 
equinox, B. C. 1847, was anticipating more or less on April 8 
at noon; and yet notwithstanding attach the epoch of their 
Phoenix cycle, in the first instance, to April 8 at noon *. 

In arriving at this conclusion, we believe that we have at- 
tained to the true epoch of this celebrated period: and we trust 
that it will be seen hereafter to be confirmed by proofs, alto- 
gether distinct from any thing which has yet been produced. 
Yet what we have already advanced, to an unprejudiced and 
impartial consideration, must appear sufficient to establish it. 
—We have obtained this conclusion from Manilius, a totally 
different authority from Solinus: and we have obtained it 
from Solinus, a totally different authority from Manilius. 
The data supplied for this purpose by the former were 
entirely different from those supplied by the latter, and 
vice versa: yet each have led to the same result. "To the 
applieation of these data, in either case, nothing was neces- 


* [t is necessary however to observe that though the mean vernal equinox, 
B. C. 1847, for the meridian in question was falling on April 8 almost at 
mean noon, and therefore the proper date of the annual cycle of the Phoenix 
period was April 8 at noon ; its epoch was assumed de facto 24 hours of 
mean time earlier, April 7 at mean noon. "The true vernal equinox at the 
same time was falling on April 7 too, only a few hours before mean noon. 
We do not think that this assumption of the epoch was determined by any 
regard to the true equinox, for the time being, and to its distinction from 
the mean; but simply out of deference to the proper rule of the nocti- 
diurnal cycle among the Egyptians, which was such that whatsoever the 
epoch of the annual cycle, assumed for the Phoenix period, that of the 
noctidiurnal, assumed for it also, must be 24 hours earlier: so that the 
former being April 8 at mean noon, the latter was fixed to April 7 at mean 
noon. 
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sary beforehand, except the knowledge of a fact, which we 
collected from an altogether different source, the testimony 
of "Tacitus: viz. that, whatsoever the original epoch of the 
Phoenix period in either instance, the number of such periods 
between that epoch and their own time, known either to 
Solinus or to Manilius, could have been neither more nor 
less than three. It is evident that Solinus! period was 
obtained by dividing the number of years between B.C. 1847 
and B. C. 227, by three: and Manilus' by dividing the 
number between B.C. 1848 and B. C.321 by three also: 
the former of which gave at once the measure of 540 years, 
and the latter that of 509 years. And the true epoch of the 
period being B. C. 1847, and the true measure of the period 
500 years, and the number of actual Phoenix periods which 
had elapsed from the epoch being only three, and three 
periods of the legitimate length being equal to 1500 years, 
as three of Solinus! were to 1620 years, and three of Ma- 
nilius'! to 1527 ; it is manifest that the measure of the period 
determined by either from such data, for himself, could not 
differ materially from the true measure, though it must differ 
from it to a certain extent. 

We shall sum up our proofs then of the truth of this 
epoch at present, by shewing in the last place that this 
epoch, B. C. 1847, was known to the Arabian astronomers; 
in which case we cannot hesitate to conclude that the know- 


ledge of it must have come to them through the Egyptians,: 


and therefore that it must always have been preserved 
among the Egyptians. 

It is mentioned by Baillya that Augustin Riccius, in his 
treatise De Octava Sphera, has cited two ancient observa- 
tions, attributed to the Egyptian Hermes ; one of the bright 
star of Lyra, in the 24? of Sagittarius, and the other of the 
heart of Hydra, in the 7? of Leo: the date of which was 1985 
years before the time of Ptolemy. "The authority for this 
fact, quoted by Riccius, was Abraham Zachut: an Arabian 
writer, mentioned by D'Herbelot under the name of Zagiag 
Abou Ishak Ibrahim Ben Mohammed A1 Seri Ben Sahal sur- 
named Al Zagiag, Al Nahoui: the meaning of the surname 


3 Traité de l'Astronomie Indienne et Orientale, chapitre cinquié&me, $ xxxvii. 
p. 136. 
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. of Zagiag in the Arabic according to D'Herbelot being that of 


glazier, or dealer in glass. It appears from D'Herbelot that 
he was a learned grammarian, and the author of many works 
in his own language; and that he died at Bagdad Hej'ra 310, 
A.D. 922—923. "We cannot doubt then that this Ibrahim 
was well read in the literature of his own country ; and that, 
if he was the author of such a statement as this, he had 
some foundation for it. 

Tt appears also from Bailly*, that Riccius quoted another 
oriental authority for the same statement, whom he calls 
Isaae the Jew ; from a treatise of his, entitled Jesod Holam, 
or de Fundamento Mundi. We do not find any Isaac the 
Jew in D'Herhelot; but that is no objection. "There were 
two authorities therefore for this statement that the Egyp- 
tians had preserved among them two observations of their 
own Hermes, 1985 years older than Ptolemy. Now Pto- 
lemy's own observations (that is, his catalogue of the stars 
in particular) are attached to the epoch of A. D. 138 or 139, 
the first or second of Antoninus Pius**. Subtract therefore 
138 from 1985, and the remainder is 1847. It is clear then 
on this principle that these two observations of Hermes were 
dated B. C. 1847; that is, at the epoch of the first Phoenix 
period. It follows that the Egyptians always retained among 
them a distinct recollection of the true epoch of that period : 
for no one can doubt that these two observations attributed 
to Hermes were purposely set back to that date, because it 
was the epoch of the Phenix period. With respect to the 
observations themselves, their truth or their falsehood is a 
totally different thing from the truth or the falsehood of this 
date. 'lhose observations might never have been really made 
at this time, or by such a person; and yet the epoch to 
whieh they are referred might have a real historical exist- 
ence. 'lhe explanation of these observations indeed, and 
why one was attached to the 24? of Sagittarius, and the other 


* Ptolemy's real epoch was most probably Nab. 885, A. D. 137: the 
first of Antoninus Pius, according to the canon, but a year before the 
actual commencement of his reign, July 10, A. D. 138. 


r Histoire de l'Astronomie Moderne, $ Magna Compositio, vii. ii. 1T, 12, 
tomei. Eclaircissemens, Livre v. $ xii. — 13: iii. 19: iv. 30: viii. iii. 96 : ix. x. 
587; cf. p. 591. $ xv, and tomie i. Liv. — 187: x. iv. 205: ix. 236, 237 : xi. iii. 
viii. $ viii. p. 299. 263: xi. vii. 288. 
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to the 7? of Leo, (very different from the actual place of 
each of those stars at the time in question,) is another ques- 
tion, on which we may possibly throw some light by our 
future inquiries; but we shall not enter upon it at present. 

It is a eurious and interesting corollary, which the reader 
will deduce at onee from the conclusion thus established ; 
viz. that the first introduction of the proper astronomical rule 
of the reckoning of the noctidiurnal cycle from noon is due to 
the Egyptians, and is to be traced up to the simultaneous in- 
troduection and institution among them of the Phoenix cycle 
also: for that the introduction of so peculiar a rule for the 
use of this cycle, as that of reckoning it perpetually from the 
point of noon on the day of the vernal equinox, (and in fact 
on any day,) amounted to the introduction and institution of 
the proper astronomical rule in this respect, requires no 
proof. And indeed the first introduction of this astronomical 
rule of the noctidiurnal cycle does seem to have been due to 
the Egyptians. It was adopted by Ptolemy seemingly as 
matter of course; that is, out of deference to an old rule, 
and to an ancient prescription, in Egypt at least: for Hip- 
parchus! rule, as we have seen, was different from his ; viz. to 
reckon from midnight. 

It is another remarkable circumstance in the history of 
this Phoenix rule, that it might almost have anticipated the 
Gelalzean rule of so much later date. For the explanation 
of this rule we refer at present to the general Introduction 
to our own Tablest. Every one however, who knows any thing 
of this latter rule, must admit that it presents a striking re- 
semblance to the Phoenix rule of old. We could not venture 
to say that the Gelaleean rule was founded on the Phoenix 
rule; yet such a thing was not impossible: and it is upon 
record that the Persian astronomers, even when introducing 
this peculiar rule, professed to be only reviving a rule of 
much older date: of which we find no distinct traces in Per- 
sia, in connection with the Gjemschid correction, though we 
do in Egypt in connection with the Phoenix cycle. We must 
therefore either suppose this more ancient rule to have been 
that of the Phoenix cycle; or conclude with the Preacher 
of old, that there is nothing new under the sun: and that 


t Part i. ch. iii. Div. x. sect. i, 
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the same things come round in a circle. 'The astronomers of 
Heliopolis in their proper order of time were 2925 years 
older than those of Ispahan: yet the former appear to have 
done in B.C. 1847 almost the very same thing which the lat- 
ter repeated in A. D. 1079. 


SECTION VI.—On íhe first and proper length of the Phoniz 
period ; and why it was fixed to the term of 500 years. 


The period of 509 years, and the period of 540 years, 
which we have found so useful in enabling us to recover the 
true epoch of the Phoenix cycle, are both different from what 
appears to have been the true measure of the cycle, 500 
years: and we shall not perhaps be considered to have esta- 
blished the truth of the epoch beyond doubt or controversy, 
until we have shewn that even the first and proper measure 
of the length of the period was a necessary consequence of 
the epoch to which the first Phoenix cycle itself was at- 
tached. The explanation of this point will bring a very 
important fact to light. 

This epoch of the decursus of Phoenix cycles in the «ra 
vulgaris was B. C.1847; in the sera mundana was A. M. 2158. 
Reckon back 500 years from this term in each of these zras, 
and you come to B. C. 2847 A. M. 1658. Now this was the 
year immediately after the deluge. It was the year of the 
descent from the ark. In this year, on the 28th of the pri- 
mitive Phaophi, on the 16th of the Julian May, on the feria 
prima, Noah and his three sons first quitted the ark, after 
having once entered it: the destruction of hífe and the con- 
fusion of the order of the world, produced by the deluge, 
being now at an end ; and the earth being again restored to 
a state of fitness for the imhabitation of men and of animals, 
and of every thing living besides. It was on all accounts a 
memorable year; and not likely to be soon forgotten: cer- 
tainly not within 500 years of the event which gave it so 
peculiar a character, and when the personal witnesses, as well 
as survivors, of the deluge itself were still alive: as Scripture 
distinetly attests of the patriarch Shem", and as we may 
suppose was probably equally true of the patriarch Japhet, 
and of the patriarch Ham. 


u Gen. xi. 11. 
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To the antediluvian world, as we observed on a former 
occasion "W, the proper epoch of mundane time must have 
been that of the creation; but to the postdiluvian the proper 
beginning of their own system, the proper epoch of mundane 
time itself, in connection with the second order of things, 
and with the second race of mankind, could be nothing but 
the year of the descent from the ark, the year after the flood. 
'This year must appear to them the absolute epoch of mun- 
dane time ; the beginning de facto of human existence on the 
face of the earth: up to which every thing else of the same 
kind had been virtually blotted out from the records of time; 
and nothing remained to attest the reality of a prior system 
of things, and to remind men of it, but this àzokarácraocus, 
this redintegration and restitution of the original order and 
course of things, in the same way indeed as before, but from 
a totally different epoch. 

It appears to us that we possess in this coincidence the 
most natural and the most satisfactory explanation of the 
Egyptian fable of the Phoenix, which could possibly be pro- 
posed. "The Phoenix of the fable, on this principle, was the 
world before the flood. "The death of the Phoenix, in the first 
and original conception of the fable, was the destruction of 
this world by the deluge. Its coming to life again out of its 
own ashes, endued with new youth, new vigour, new beauty, 
and fitted again for a term and duration of existence re- 
sembling immortality itself, was the same world after the 
flood, regained and renewed from the world before the flood, 
through the catastrophe of the deluge itself; reviving and 
reappearing out of its own destruction, as lively, as beautiful, 
as full of order and harmony and perfection, and as much 
adapted for perpetuity, as at first. 

On this principle there was an historical foundation for 
the first conception of such a fable; a foundation laid by an 
event the most generally important to the whole postdiluvian 
race of mankind. Such a fable could not be more beautiful 
and ingenious in the conception, than real and substantial in 
the groundwork on which it rested. We do not mean to 
say that it must occur to the Egyptians, or to any other of 
the immediate descendants of the survivors of the flood, to 


w Diss, ix. ch. iv. sect. ii. vol. ii. 69. 
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imagine such a fable as this all at once; not even with the 


contrast before their eyes between the existing state of things 


and that which had preceded it, to suggest it to them: but 
we do mean to say that the idea of this fable having once 
been conceived, before the perception of this contrast had 
altogether passed away, that recollection and that perception 
would give it a significancy from the moment of its concep- 
tion, which would almost divest it of the nature of fiction, 
and make it look much more like a matter of fact than a 
fable. Without this actual reference to the two states of ex- 
istence through which the earth itself had passed, and was 
still passing, one in the year of the deluge, the other from 
that year forward which followed the year of the deluge, it 
could never have appeared to be any thing but a mere in- 
vention, however ingenious and beautiful; but with this 
reference, it would appear to be capable of a very different 
construction ; to be the lively and appropriate expression of 
a most grave, most interesting, and most unquestionable 
truth; to be real history, merely symbolized and disguised 
in a certain manner, instead of being plainly and literally 
told. 

In the reckoning of cyclical or recurring periods the end of 
one is necessarily the beginning of another; and vice versa, 
the beginning of one 1s the end of another. And since it is 
of the nature of such a reckoning to apply either backwards 
or forwards perpetually, provided it is always in conformity 
to the same law; even when a reckoning of this kind has 
had an actual beginning of later date, it may be considered 
as only continuing the same kind of reckoning from a much 
earlier point of time. On this principle even the first Phoenix 
cycle itself might have been regarded, if necessary, as one of 
a series of such cycles, older than itself; as merely taking up 
and carrying on, in its own order of time, a prior reckon- 
ing of the same kind. And on this principle, and in this 
way, had the Egyptians chosen to do so, they might have 
gone back to the epoch of the creation itself, to find the ab- 
solute beginning of the decursus of their Phoenix cycles. 
But they must have felt that there would be a manifest 
impropriety in going further back for this purpose than the 
new beginning of things, which was to be dated from the 
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year after the deluge. "To this point however it could not 
but appear as natural and reasonable to go back with such a 
reckoning, as easy and feasible, if they thought proper to 
do so. 

The year after the deluge stood just 500 years distant from 
the actual epoch of the Phoenix cycle. "This coincidence, and 
this alone, might have been competent to determine the 
actual magnitude of the Phoenix period; whether there 
was any thing in the nature and constitution of the period 
itself, or in the uses and purposes to which it was intended 
to be applied, to connect it « priori with the period of 500 
years, more than with any other which might be mentioned. 
For if the actual date of the first period was B. C. 1847, it is 
self-evident that it was first conceived and brought into 
existence just 500 years after the deluge. And this, in our 
opinion, would be abundantly sufficient to aecount for the 
magnitude of the period ; even though no other reason for it 
were discoverable also; of which more will be said hereafter. 

And in this point of view, and with this intentional refer- 
ence to the past event of the flood, the epoch of the period 
and its length or measure together would serve a most 
important purpose in a chronological respect; viz. by perpe- 
tuating the historical date of the deluge, and through it that 
of the absolute beginning of the second order of things on 
the face of the earth. It never could be unknown or for- 
gotten among the Egyptians, that their first Phoenix cycle 
was just one period of the cycle itself later than this abso- 
lute beginning of things: and while this cycle continued to be 
regularly reckoned according to its proper law, the Egyptians 
could never want a standing memorial of the age of the 
world; nor an infallible guide and direction for the regu- 
lation of their own chronology. 

The Phomix cycle of the Egyptians is most important 
in another point of view also. t bears witness to the only 
true chronology of Scripture, that of the Hebrew Bible; and 
a witness which eannot be mistaken. No one requires to be 
told that whatsoever the Septuagint, the Samaritan, or any 
other system professing to be Scriptural, may make of the 
year after the deluge; the Hebrew Bible only makes it A.M. 
1658 B.C. 2347. "The first Phoenix cycle, if we have rightly 
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explained the principles on which it was conceived, affirms 
' and attests the same. lt must be self-evident that those 
who devised this fable and constructed this cycle knew of 
no chronology of the world but that of the Hebrew Bible; 
while with respect to this, there was not a shadow of differ- 
ence between the reckoning of mundane time in Egypt, in 
B. C. 1847, and that which Moses himself, under the direction 
of inspiration, left on record in B.C. 1560, or whensoever 
the Book of Genesis was actually committed to writing. 


SEcrIoN VII.—Scheme of the succession of Phonie cycles, 
from the epoch down to the third cycle. 
We shall conclude then with exhibiting the succession of 
these cycles, so long as we have seen reason to believe they 
went on regularly and without change of any kind. 


Succession of Phenix cycles from the epoch downwards. 
Cycle. A. M. B. C. AEra cye. 
i. 2158 1847 2159 April 7 noon. 
ii. 2658 1347 2659 April 4 
iii. 3158 847 3160 March 31 —— 





We are entirely of opinion that there was no interruption 
in this reckoning down to the epoch of the third cycle 
B. C. 847: but that a change was then made in the epoch of 
the cycle, whereby this was assumed to be B. C. 848 instead 
of B. C. 847; as we shall see hereafter. But between the 
date of this third cycle, whether B. C. 848 or B. C. 847, and 
what should have been that of the fourth, B. C. 348 or 347, 
such serious innovations in the principles and in the admi- 
nistration of the cycle appear to have taken place, that every 
thing may be said to have fallen into confusion; and from 
this time forward the substitution of any conceivable measure 
of the period for the old and original one was a very possible 
contingency, and must actually have happened in various 
ways. 

It is very observable however that three cycles were all, 
under any circumstances, of which the Egyptians could pos- 
sibly have possessed a regular and authentic account down 
to the same point of time. And this serves to explain the 
fact of which we have already been made cognizant from 
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testimony ; viz. that three appearauces of the Phoenix were 
all (of the nature of authentic and trustworthy) which were 
actually on record. It is observable also that the epoch of 
the second cycle, B. C. 1347, was only three years later than 
the date of the first Sothiacal period, B. C. 1350: which is 
sufficient to shew that there was some foundation even for 
the belief which begins to appear, as we have seen, in the 
course of time, that the epoch of the Phoenix cycle and that 
of the Sothiacal period, and even the measure of the two 
periods respectively, were the same. 





CHAPTER III. 
On the Primitive Sphere. 


SEcTION I.—O» the Mazzaroth of Scripture. 


A REMARKABLE word is found in the Hebrew Scriptures 
of the Old Testament £wice, but only twice: Job xxxviii. 32, 
and 2 Kings xxin.5. In the first of these instances it occurs 
in the form of Mazzaroth ; in the second, in that of Mazza- 
loth: but it seems to be agreed that this is an accidental 
distinction ; the letter R and the letter L being liable in all 
languages to be confounded and substituted one for the 
other*. 'The termination of the word in each of these forms 
shews it to be plural; the gender to be feminine. With re- 
spect to the signification; the concurrence of ancient ver- 
sions, the meaning of cognate terms in the other oriental 
languages, the construction put on the word by the Jewish 
rabbis, and the explanations assigned it by the best Hebrew 
scholars of modern times, lead to the inference that the first 
and most general meaning of this word is that of ** houses," 
* chambers," * dwellings? (oixo. or domicilia of any kind), 
and its secondary, particular, or special meaning in these two 
passages of Scripture is the * ecliptic" or pathway of the sun 
in the heavens; only as considered to be the same with the 


* For example, in the Latin Parilia instead of Palilia. 'The former is 
as frequent of occurrence, and quite as classical, as the latter : yet the latter 
is the original and proper form of the word. 
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twelve signs of the zodiac; that is, as divided out into twelve 
equal parts, each of which is visited by the sun, and each is 
occupied by the sun, in its turn; and therefore so long as 
the sun is passing through it, and is as yet confined within 
its limits, each. may be regarded as the house or chamber of 
the sun for the time being. 

Such appears to have been the process of thought, the 
natural association of ideas, in this instance, which led to 
the translation of a word, properly denoting a dwelling 
chamber, to these divisions of the ecliptic: and it appears 
so reasonable and so consistent that we consider it super- 
fluous to say any thing more in confirmation of it. We 
shall at once assume that, as so used in Scripture, (though 
only in these two instances,) this word Mazzaroth denotes 
the ecliptic ; yet not the ecliptie in the complex, but the 
ecliptie in its component parts: the annual circle of the sun 
in the heavens, divided out into certain equal but individu- 
ally different segments, twelve in all; the same which are 
known at present, and always have been, by the name of the 
Signs of the Zodiac". 


SEgcrIoN II.— The Mazzaroth of Scripture the primitive 
Sphere. 
The word Mazzaroth then being thus found in Scripture, 
but only in this peculiar sense and meaning, it seems a na- 
tural inference from this fact that Mazzaroth must be the 


X Cf. Gesenius in voce. Also Hyde, 
Syntagma, or, In Ulugh Beighi Tabu- 
las Stellarum fixarum Commentarii, 
p. 88-91. 

Some of the learned derive the He- 
Lrew Mazzaroth from a root denoting 
to encompass, or surround as with a 
girdle. See Bailly,, Histoire de l'Astro- 
nomie Ancienne, Éclaircissemens, Liv. 
ix. $ viii. p. 478. This idea is just as 
applicable to the ecliptic, as that into 
which we resolve it in the text: for the 
ecliptie too surrounds the heavens like 
a belt or girdle. According to Gese- 
nius however the meaning of the cog- 
nate term in the Arabic is an house or 
dwelling ; and the Arabians call the 
Zodiac the circle of palaces, i. e. the 
twelve palaces in which the sun resides 


or dwells, once in each for one month 
in every year. According to Selden too 
(Syntagma, i. cap. i. p. 78.) the Jewish 
astronomers designate the  ecliptic 
Ophan hamazaloth, that is, the circle 
of Mazaloth, and call the signs them- 
selves the **T'welve Mazaloth."? Suidas 
has Mo(ovpo0* rà cvoTfiuera TÀv àcTé- 
pev & év rfj cvvunüeía (CoiDuu. kaAoUvTau. 
"EBpaioTl Oé Tivés aci Aéyeo8o! TÀv 
Aékw (corr. rjv Aotáv sc. óBóv— the 
ecliptic) e«uaíveiw 86 kai Tbv &orpdov 
kbva. With regard to the orthography, 
the Septuagint in each instance has 
Ma(ovpó0 not Ma(aAd0: some other 
Greek versions have Ma(aAc0. We 
consider Mazzaroth the more authentic 
form of the word; and therefore we 
have adopted it. 
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sceriptural name for the SenERE: and if so, for the primitive 
sphere; for the first conception and first representation of 
the path of the sun in the heavens, and among the stars, all 
through the year. It is impossible to regard the ecliptic as 
composed of the twelve signs in any other light than that of 
the sphere. "The spheres of antiquity, which have descended 
to posterity from any quarter and under any name, are only 
such delineations as these. "The name of Mazzaroth is ap- 
plieable to each of them alike; and yet they have come 
down to us only under the name of the sphere: the Egyptian 
sphere, the Chaldean sphere, the Grecian sphere, the Indian 
sphere, or the like. "They all agree in being conceptions and 
representations communis generis, differing only in their de- 
tails and in their circumstances: and such conceptions and 
representations as this of Mazzaroth. "The Parapegmata of 
antiquity also, (so many of which once existed, though so 
few have descended to posterity,) were Mazzaroth likewise; 
the Mazzaroth of particular parallels, particular latitudes 
and meridians; but still Mazzaroth in general: the path of 
the sun in the heavens and among the stars, adapted to such 
and such localities, in contradistinction to all others. 

We may conclude then with every appearance of proba- 
bility that the Mazzaroth of Scripture must be the sphere 
of Scripture: and we may still more reasonably infer from 
this fact that the Mazzaroth of Scripture must be the Maz- 
zaroth of primitive antiquity, and the sphere of Seripture 
the primitive sphere itself; the sphere, in its first and sim- 
plest, its most abstract and general, conception and repre- 
sentation; the sphere, not of any particular country, but of 
all the world ; not of one people, but of all mankind; not of 
any definite and determinate point of time, but of all times 
and of all periods alike. And in our opinion it does much 
to confirm this conclusion, that the first mention of Mazza- 
roth in Seripture is found in the Book of Job. "Tl'he Mazza- 
roth of the Book of Job, (older than Moses, older than the 
Exodus, scarcely less ancient than the time of Abraham,) 
might well be supposed « priori the Mazzaroth of primitive 
tradition also. But how much is this presumption strength- 
ened, as soon as we take into account who it is that makes 
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this allusion to Mazzaroth even in the Book of Job! who it 
is that asks the questiony, * Canst thou bring forth Mazza- 
roth in his season ?"? Not Job himself, nor any other of the 
speakers in this dialogue, who might have been supposed to 
allude to the particular Mazzaroth of his own country, the 
sphere of Uz, of Idum:a, of Arabia, or of any other quarter, 
not necessarily the sphere of all mankind, nor capable of 
answering to the idea of the sphere in the abstract; but the 
Creator himself, the author, disposer, and ordainer of the 
primitive sphere, if there was such a thing from the first. 
Such a question, proceeding from Him, could never be in- 
tended of any thing but the Mazzaroth of his own appoint- 
ment, the Mazzaroth of all mankind; especially with no 
allusion except to the simple idea of Mazzaroth, independ- 
ently of all circumstantial qualifieations; to Mazzaroth as 
simply brought forth in his season, house by house, sign by 
sign; just as the ecliptic every where appears to be, while 
the sun is occupying each of its divisions for all climates and 
latitudes, in its turn, and is causing each in its turn to rise 
and to set with itself. 


SECTION III. —O». the primitive tradition which connected one 
of the signs of the zodiac, above the rest, with the beginning 
of things. 

These observations relating to the primitive sphere, and to 
its proper denomination in Scripture, having been premised ; 
we proceed to observe, in the next place, that though there is 
no allusion in Seripture to any of the signs of the zodiac, 
except in this general sense; nor any reason whatsoever to 
conclude from the first instance of the mention of Mazzaroth 
in Seripture, that the signs of the ecliptic, regarded as Maz- 
zaroth in this sense both collectively and individually, had 
yet been appropriated to (ó9:& in the time of Job; we can- 
not doubt that they must have been known and distinguished 
asunder by number and order at least, not only in the time 
of Job, but from the first. 'lhat there was a distinction of 
some kind even in the Mazzaroth of Seripture is implied in 
the words of the question, Canst thou bring forth Mazzaroth 
in his season ? which distinction the necessity of the case re- 


y xxxviii. 32. 
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quires to be understood of the ecliptie as brought forth or 
produced not at once, but successively, or in its component 
parts one after another. "We may take it for granted then, 
that though the ecliptic was made up of Mazzaroth, and the 
ecliptic in the complex was these Mazzaroth in the complex ; 
yet these Mazzaroth themselves were distinct parts of the 
ecliptie, and were known to be so; that they must have 
been individually distinguishable in some manner or other ; 
and if the method actually employed to distinguish and dis- 
criminate them asunder, at this early period of the history 
of the world, was not yet that of (691a, (figured representa- 
tions of any kind,) it must have been that of number, and 
of order or succession. In short if there was a primitive 
sphere as well as a primitive calendar, the signs in the for- 
mer must have been as well known, and just as distinguish- 
able from the first, as the months in the latter. 1t would 
be absurd to suppose that the first in the order of succession 
could ever have been confounded with the second ; or that 
the signs of one quarter of the natural year, in their proper 
time and season, could ever have been mistaken for those of 
another. 

Now though no tradition of this kind, so far as we know, 
is older than the time by which the signs of the ecliptie had 
already come to be associated with the figures of the zodiac ; 
we meet with intimations of great antiquity, which recognise 
a closer connection between one of the signs and the begin- 
ning of things than any of the rest. And this particular 
sign, traditionally associated with the origin of things them- 
selves, is that which is represented in the zodiac under the 
figure of the Bull, and among the denominations of the 
signs, derived from such figured representations, is known 
by the name of the Bull. And this is the more remarkable, 
because in no delineation of the signs of the zodiac them- 
selves, with which we have been made acquainted, was the 
figure of the Bull ever laid down as the first: in no gradua- 
tion of the sphere of antiquity which was ever made, so far 
as we know, did the actual division of the signs of the 
ecliptie begin with that which is known by the name of the 
Bull, and not with that which is known by the name of the 
Ram, 
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. "The Persians, as we have already observed 7, distinguished 

the signs of the zodiac by the letters of the alphabet: and 
though the fact is undeniable that the first sign in their 
sphere was that of the Ram ; the first letter of the alphabet 
was assigned to the Bull; the second only to the Ram. 
What was this but to imply that though the Ram, de facto, 
and after a time, was the first of the signs, the Bull was 
virtually so, and at first? 'lThe Bull, and not the Ram, was 
the proper type of their Mithras also; that is, of the sun. 
In this Bull they supposed the seminal principles, the pri- 
mordia or elements of all being and all life, to have been 
originally summed up and deposited ; though they were after- 
wards transferred from this Bull to the moon: that is, as 
soon as this Persian doctrine of the origin of all things in 
this solar Bull came to be mixed up with the Egyptian one 
of the similar derivation of all things from their Osiris and 
Isis, in the form of the Egyptian Apis; a Bull also, but re- 
lated as much to the moon as to the sun. 

This Persian tradition however referred the cosmogony, 
properly so called, to the Bull, and to the Bull in the hea- 
vens, or the sign so denominated. It supposed the creation 
of the Bull prior to that of any thing else, and 2n order to 
that of every thing else: nor is there any mode of accounting 
for it so natural and probable as the supposition of a gene- 
rally received belief of the actual production of all things, 
(in connection with the existing system of the universe at 
least, when the sign of the Bull in particular was in the 
ascendant. This persuasion was older among them than the 
second Zoroaster: and older than Gjemschid, the author of 
the correction of the Persian calendar in B. C. 702. It goes 
back at least to the time of the elder Zoroaster, the Dactrian 
reformer, the date of whose correction of the primitive ca- 
lendar, as we have seen, was B. C. 947: and the influence of 
this belief may be perceived even in his correction itself, and 
in the doctrine of the Ghahanbárhás, connected with it: as 
some time or other, if the proper opportunity for so doing 
should ever arrive, we may take occasion to shew more at 
large. 

The Chinese tradition of the beginning of the movement 


z Diss. ix. ch. iv. sect. v. iii. vol. ii. note at p. 83. 
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of the earth * placed it critically on the confines of the Ram 
and of the Bull: and this beginning of the movement of the 
earth is necessarily the beginning of time and the beginning 
of things itself. Among the Indians or Hindus, Siva was: 
the type or abstract conception of time: and according to 
Mr. Bentley, Siva was the greatest of all their gods^: and 
Siva was always represented by them accompanied by a Bull; 
that is, he was invariably. associated with the sign of the 
Bull; though the Hindu calendar is never known to have 
begun in the Bull, but always either in Virgo or in Aries, or 
in some intermediate sign. We shall see too, we hope, here- 
after that they gave a name to this sign of the Bull, in con- 
tradistinetion to that of the Ram, which leads to the infer- 
ence that, though the Ram was prior to the Bull in the order 
of the signs, the Bull was older than the Ram in the order of 
time. We can draw no other conclusions from these Indian 
traditions than what we have done from the Persian or the 
Chinese ; viz. that general belief among them too connected 
the beginning of time with the Bull; and that, whatsoever 
liberties they might take with antiquity and primitive tra- 
dition in other respects, on this one point they never ven- 
tured to alter or to contradict it: their own conceptions 
however fabulous, of later date, were still carefully accommo- 
dated to it. 

We have traced this same tradition and this same per- 
suasion among the nations of the north of Europe also*: 
and among the Hetrurians, and the aborigines of ancient 
Italy. It ought not therefore to surprise us, if we find it 
virtually recognised even in Virgil, and at so late a period in 
the history of time itself as that of the composition of Vir- 
gil's Georgica : 

Candidus auratis aperit cum cornibus annum 

''aurus, et averso cedens Canis occidit astro d. 
The great learning and erudition of Virgil are acknowledged 
by all the commentators of antiquity. But his modesty was 
equal to his learning ; and he makes us acquainted with the 
extent of his reading and information only through such 


a Diss. ix. ch. iv. sect. vii. v. vol. ii. c Diss. ix. ch. iv. sect. xii, x: secf. 
note at p. 94. x. viii. 
b Hindu Astronomy, p. 58; cf. p. 6o. d Georgica i. 217. 
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accidental allusions and intimations as these. "The natural 
year in his time was notoriously beginning in March and in 
Aries; the civil year in January and in Capricorn: yet he 
speaks in this instance of the proper beginning of the year 
as if in Taurus and in April *. And so he might have learnt 
it to be from ancient and primitive belief: and so he might 
have inferred from the Roman festival of the natales urbis 
itself, which was an annual commemoration of the beginning 


* 'The vernal equinox in Virgil's time was falling on March 23, and 
therefore the ingress of the sun into Aries on March 23; the ingress of 
the sun into Taurus on April 22 or April 23; though, according to the 
Roman rule of dating the ingresses in 8vis partibus, it might be reckoned 
April 15 or 16. 

It is observable that, along with this allusion to the opening of the year 
in Taurus, he mentions another natural criterion of the same time, the 
setting of Sirius, or the dog-star : 


Averso cedens Canis occidit astro, 


'This line has given much trouble to the critics and commentators on 
Virgil, both ancient and modern. It becomes perfectly intelligible how- 
ever, as soon as it is understood that he means the heliacal setting of the 
dog-star; which is always followed by its ceasing to be visible. A star 
sets heliacally when it rises a certain length of time after the sun; and it 
may be seen once or twice perhaps immediately before it sets in the even- 
ing twilight. But as it must set earlier and earlier every night, it must 
soon become invisible, and cease to appear at all; untilit again becomes 
visible in the morning twilight. 

It is a curious coincidence that in those Parapegmata of antiquity with 
which Virgil was most likely to be acquainted, as that of Euctemon, or 
that of Eudoxus, this setting of the dog-star is actually dated April 25, 
on the second of Tauron. See the calendar of Geminus, Uranologium, 
p. 69. C-D. Ovid, Fasti, iv. 904-942, has the date of the same pheno- 
menon, vii kal. Maias (the Robigalia) April 25. Columella, (xi. cap. ii. 
$ 37) Pridie kal. Maias (April 30 Rom.) Canis se vespere celat. Pliny, 
H. N. xviii. 69. $ 3, has, Per id quatriduum (vii kal. Maias—iv kal. Maias, 
April 25-28,) varia gentium observatione . . . Canis occidit. 

We may presume then that Virgil himself assumed the date of the same 
phenomenon, April 25; that is, about the time of the ingress of the sun 
into Taurus. He does not mean to say that the dog-star was setting as 
the sun was rising in Taurus; but that the dog-star was setting as the 
sun was opening the year in Taurus. And as sefting in this instance is 
the same thing as disappearing or ceasing to be visible, averso müst be un- 
derstood accordingly, in the sense of turned away from view ; that is, hid- 
den in the rays of the sun, and rendered invisible. Cf. Macrobius in So- 
mnium Scip. i. xviii. p. 9o, who also explains the allusion on this principle. 
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of things, as much as of the origin of the city of Rome. 
"There are extant also, in unpublished Mss. of various kinds, 
delineations of the sphere under the names of the celestial 
months; in which the enumeration begins from Taurus or 
Tauron, not from Aries or Krionv. We need not wonder in- 
deed that a tradition to this effect should have been uni- 
versally retained among mankind in one shape or another; 
since nothing could have a more sure and unquestionable 
foundation in the matter of fact. 'lhe earliest sidereal ob- 
servation among the Egyptians, and (whether truly or falsely 
yet traditionally) attributed to their own Hermes, is one of 
Aldebaran, or the Bulls eyef; that is, of the principal star in 
the constellation of the Bull; in that sign of the zodiac in 
which time itself, as measured or measurable perpetually 
whether by the sun or by the stars, was first supposed to 
have begun. 


SEcri0N IV.—O» the two stars upon the horns of the Bull, 
| Bfgra and Zíjra Tauri. 

The connection of this one of the signs of the ecliptic 
(afterwards known by the name of the Bull) with the be- 
ginning of time and with the beginning of things, as both 
have gone on perpetually in conjunction with human exist- 
ence and human experience, being thus authenticated by an 
universal tradition ; we observe next That, according to the 
mode of delineating the Bull among the other signs of the 
zodiac, which, for any thing discoverable to the contrary, has 
always been adopted, it was never a perfect representation 
of such an animal. "The ancients remark that nothing but 
the zporop3j or 7pórugois (£he forequarters) of the Bull was 
actually laid down on the sphere. 1t is peculiar to this zo- 
dion consequently, that no part is asterised but the horns, the 
head, and the neck: and as these have been always laid down 
on the sphere facing the east, or, as the astronomers of old 
designated such an aspect, looking eis rà ézóp.eva, the hinder 
parts of the zodion were always the first to rise, the fore 
parts the last ; and in particular the horns, as the foremost or 

€ For example, in a Ms. of Joannes — cissements, Liv. iv. $iv. p. 356. Traité 
Damascenus, in the Bodleian Library de l'Astronomie Indienne, chap. v. 


at Oxford. $ xxxviii 137, 138: ch. ix. $ xxix. p. 
f Bailly, Astronomie Ancienne, Éclair. 235. 
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most easternly of all. And this disposition of the figure, by 
virtue of which the horns, the foremost part of the figure 
itself, were necessarily the last to rise and to pass the meri- 
dian, was very probably purposely adopted, as we may see 
hereafter, to intimate the connection of this whole zodion, 
and of this part of it especially, with the first beginning of 
time itself. 

Now there are two stars, which astronomers call 8f5ra 
Tauri and (fra Tauri (8 Tauri and ( Taun;) because they 
are part of the stars which go to the asterism or constellation 
of Taurus. But their proper connection with the figure so 
represented by stars has always been with the horns; and 
their proper place in connection with the horns has always 
been not the root of the horns, (like that of some others of 
the stars which belong to the same constellation,) but the 
extreme points of the horns; the tips of the two horns them- 
selves. One of them stands at present, and for aught which 
appears to the contrary always has stood, at the top of the 
north horn; and that is 8íjra Tauri: the other at the top of 
the south horn, and consequently (fra Tauri. 

We desire to direct the attention of astronomers in general 
to these two stars in particular; because, unless the con- 
clusion at which we have arrived, that the actual beginning 
of things in connection with the present system was the mean 
vernal equinox, B. C. 4004 A. M.1 April 25 at midnight, can 
be disproved or shewn to rest on insufficient grounds, it 
must be certain, from the doctrie of the precession, that 
these two stars at the beginning of things in question were 
very peculiarly situated with respect to the sun ; and the sun 
with respect to them. 

The position of these two stars in the zodiac at present is 
such that the ecliptie passes between them; and even at 
present almost at an equal distance from both. Owing 
indeed to the gradual diminution of the obliquity since the 
beginning of the present system of things, the latitude of 
Bjra 'Tauri has been increased in a certain proportion, and 
that of (jra "Tauri has been diminished in the same pro- 
portion, in comparison of what it must have been at first ; 
but an astronomer would have no difficulty in calculating the 
amount of this change in the relative position of each, nor in 

s 2 
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allowing for it: so that if 85ra Tauri is standing at present 
about 5? north of the ecliptic, and (ra Tauri about 3? south 
of it, it is very allowable to suppose that B. C. 4004 the lati- 
tude of the former was about 4? N. and that of the latter 
about 4? S. or not much less. 

It might very well be made a question in what manner the 
subdivisions and details of the ecliptic must have been first 
determined, as it might be presumed they must have been 
some time or other determined: i. e. how it came to be 
divided into twelve equal and larger parts called signs, and 
into 360 equal and smaller parts called degrees; and what 
was the order of this proceeding: whether the whole was 
first divided into degrees, and then these degrees were distri- 
buted among the signs; or vice versa, the whole was first 
parcelled out among twelve signs, and then each of these 
among 30 degrees. "The ancients have left on record a 
curious account of this process? ; which we cannot ourselves 
believe was ever actually resorted to for any such purpose, at 
least at first; or could ever have been necessary afterwards, 
except to recover what had once been possessed and in the 
meantime had been lost, and had afterwards to be regained 
by men for themselves, as well as it might. 

But with respect to the original conception of such dis- 
tinetions; we are persuaded that mankind was as familiar 
with the division of the ecliptic into signs, and with the 
division of signs into degrees, from the moment of his birth, 
as with the division of the year into months, and the division 
of months into days: and that it would be just as rational to 
inquire into the origin or into the order of these two latter 
distinctions, as into those of the two former. "The most pro- 
bable opinion on this subject, and the most consistent both 
with the circumstances under which man is represented in 
Scripture as brought into being at first, and with every 
matter of fact calculated to throw any light on the kind and 
degree of the knowledge which he must have possessed from 
the first, which is afterwards discoverable; it has always ap- 
peared to us, is that which assumes that men were really 
never left to find out any thing of this kind for themselves: 


& Sextus Empiricus, Adversus Astrologos, v. p. 337. $ 1—344. 8 42. Cf. 
Macrobius, i. xxi. 108-110. Somnium Scip. 
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that all necessary, all useful, and even all ornamental and 
becoming knowledge and information of every kind—what- 
soever was most worthy of the rank and station, which man 
was destined from the first to occupy in his own creation, 
and actually did occupy, for no inconsiderable length of time, 
in a state of perfection little, if at all, inferior to the ange- 
lical—was born with him; was intuitive, not acquired ; was 
the gift of his loving and bountiful Creator from the first ; 
and was possessed by him, as the natural furniture of a mind 
like his, from the first; just as much as the organs of speech, 
the faculty of language, the free use of words, and the 
plenary possession of ideas familiar to his apprehension from 
the moment of his birth, and a perfect reflection of the world 
without in the world within himself: ideas being merely the 
representations of things, and words being merely the ex- 
pression of ideas, and the former being necessarily prior to 
the latter. 

But be this as it may, no one can look at these two stars 
on the top of the two horns of the Bull, and conceive a line 
to be drawn perpendicularly from either of them to the 
ecliptic, and these two stars to be joined by an are of the 
sphere; and not have as perfect an idea, communicated to 
his mind by means of the segment of the ecliptic intercepted 
between that perpendicular and this arc, of what astronomers 
call a degree of the ecliptic, as in the nature of things was 
possible: nor consequently of what must be conceived to be 
meant by the 360th part of the great circle in the heavens 
which is annually described by the sun; or by the 180th part 
of that half of this circle which is always visible above the 
horizon; or by the 30th part of one of those houses or 
chambers, called Mazzaroth in the primitive sphere, and 
signs at present, which the sun occupies in succession for a 
twelfth part of the mean natural year; or, lastly, of that 
particular portion of the ecliptic circle itself, the annual 
pathway of the sun in the heavens, which it must be sup- 
posed to pass through at an average rate every day. "The 
position of these two stars relatively to each other and to the 
ecliptic is calculated to give the most distinct idea of what 
must thus be understood by a degree of the ecliptic, which 
can be conveyed to the senses by any thing visible in the 
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heavens. It is a remarkable circumstance too, that as one of 
them stands on the north of the ecliptic, and the other on 
the south, and even at present nearly in the middle of that 
segment of the zodiac which is found on either side of the 
ecliptie also; originally each must have stood much more 
exactly in the centre of its proper half of the zodiac. For 
the breadth of the zodiac on either side of the ecliptic is 8?h: 
and if the latitude of each of these stars at first was about 
4? N. and S. respectively, each must have stood at first in 
the middle of its proper segment. 

It follows, from the position of the ecliptic relatively to 
these stars, that the sun cannot be in conjunction with the 
one and not be in conjunction with the other also; and that 
it must be once every year in conjunction with both at the 
same time; viz. as often as it comes to the point of the 
ecliptic, cut by the are supposed to pass through and to join 
these two stars: and at present this is generally the case 
May 30 or 31 old Style, every year, or June 11 or 12 new 
Style. But A. M.1 B.C. 4004 the sun was in conjunction 
with them on the Julian April 25: and though at present it 
comes to a state of conjunction with them, such as we have 
described, only 10 or 11 days before midsummer, yet A.M. 1 
B. C. 4004 it must have been in conjunction with them, 
under the same circumstances, at the mean vernal equinox. 

There cannot be any doubt of this fact, if there is no 
reason to doubt of the truth of the doctrine of the precession; 
that is of the addition made every year to the longitudes of 
the fixed stars by the retrogradation of the equinoctial point 
on the ecliptie. "The mean annual rate of the precession 
being known; it is easy to recover the places of any of the 
fixed stars, and at any distance of time past, from their 
known places at present, or at any intermediate point of 
time: and though, under some circumstances and in some 
cases of this kind, it might be necessary, over and above the 
simple effect of precession, to take into account the proper 
motions of the stars themselves, it is not necessary to do this 
in the case of these two stars, 977a and (jra Tanri, in parti- 
cular. 'lhey have proper motion, it is true: but we have 


à Geminus, cap. iv. Uranologium, 20. B. Cf. Hyginus, Poeticwr Astron. lib. iv. 
cap. v. xiii. Manilius, i. 680. 
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been informed on the best authority that it is too incon- 
siderable to make an appreciable difference to the longitudes 
of their true epochs, even as much as 5 or 6000 years! back 
from the present time. So that we have nothing to do, in 
this instance, except to apply the formula of the precession ; 
and from the observed and ascertained places of these stars 
at any given time at present, we shall obtain their cor- 
responding places as far back as we have occasion to investi- 
gate them. 

The mean annual rate of the precession, which we have 
assumed in our own table of that kindi, is 50'"-069,541, 
which every astronomer will admit to be an allowable mea- 
sure of its kind; and if not absolutely the truth, yet a very 
near approximation to the truth. And as the epochs of all 
our tables of this supplementary description are purposely 
adapted to A. D. 1801, A. M. 5805, we begin with calculat- 
ing the amount of the precession according to this rate in 
5804 years ; i.e. from A. M. 1. B. C. 4004 to A. M. 5805 A. D. 
1801. 


Table of Precession in mean longitude. 








years. S TE 
5ooo -— 69 32 271095 
800 - IY 74 325:633,8 
4 - 3 20:278,164 
5804 — 80 43 23:/615.964 
8o days — 10:966,867 





80 43 34:582,831 
The mean longitude then of the point of the ecliptic cut 
by the arc supposed to join these stars, which, A. M. 1. B. C. 
4004, we have assumed to have been 0? 0' 0"; in 5804 years, 
i. e. A. M. 5805 A. D. 1801, according to our table, on June 
11 that year, was 80? 43' 34/7-582,831, or 80? 49' 84^-6. 
Now we have been favoured by professor Challis of Cam- 
bridge with an accurate calculation of the true place of this 
same point for mean noon June 11 A. D.1801 new Style also: 
according to which its mean longitude was 
8r 21 598 
and its R. A. was 80 36 58 


1 Supplementary tables. 
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If we compare this latter with the mean longitude found 
by our table—which is as much a table of precession in mean 
right ascension perpetually as in mean longitude—we have 


Mean right ascension of the point in question, ac- 





cording to our table, June 11 A. D. 1801 bone. BÓ 43 346 
According to professor Challis íi ES £280 a0. 8 
Difference in 5804 yrs. vt H^ I D 41 288 


We have been favoured also with the right ascensions and 
the declinations of these two stars, 8jra and (ra Tauri, at 
the same point of time: so that we can compare them with 
the right ascension of the middle point at the same epoch also. 
The declination of 95ra Tauri, at mean noon July 11 N. S. 
A. D. 1801, according to professor Challis was 


28 25 32 '9 








that of (ra Tauri 21 o 289 

Right ascension of the middle point, mean noon — d 
June r1 A. D. r8o1 «a ^ v .. "o 306 39 
Right ascension of 85ra 'T'auri 47 ^r 06 048-26 123 
2 9 541 
Right ascension of (7ra Tauri, June 11 A. D. 180r. 81 26 443 
Right ascension of the middle point . . ^ .. $80 36 $8 
5o 395 


It thus appears that A. D. 1801, 5804 years after A. M. 1. 
B. C. 4004, the right ascension of f95ra Tauri was 2? 9' 54" 
less than that of the point of the ecliptic, cut by the arc 
joining it and (ra Tauri, and the right ascension of (fra 
Tauri at the same point of time was 50' 39" greater*. If 
then the proper motion of these two stars is not such as to 
make any material difference to the truth of a calculation 
like this, even for five or six thousand years; it is manifest 
that their relative position, and that of the point of the 
ecliptie in question, one in respect of the other, could not 
have been materially different, A. M. 1. B. C. 4004, from 


* 'The right ascension corresponding to the mean longitude of 80? 43' 
34 or 35 , A. D. 1801, we have been informed, would be 79? 54' 24" or 
25 . On this principle, the right ascension of the middle point, A.D.18o1 
June rr mean noon, was 1?-32' 20" less than that of (ra Tauri, and 
1^ 28 13" greater than that of 87ra Tauri : i. e. almost a mean between the 
two. 
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what it appears to have been A. M. 5805 A. D. 1801: and if 
the sun was in conjunction with both, under such circum- 
stances as these, in mean longitude or right ascension 80? 36' 
5-8 A.M. 5805 A. D.1801, it must have been in conjunction 
with both under corresponding circumstances A. M.1. B.C. 
4004, in mean longitude 0? 0' 0" : and if it attained to the 
former longitude June 11 or 12 new Style, May 30 or 31 old 
Style, A. M. 5805 A. D.1801, it must have attained to the 
latter April 25 A. M.1 B. C. 4004. 


SEcTioN V.—On the recovery of the primitive sphere A. M. 1 
B. C. 4004, from the ascertained places of Bio and Zíja 
Tauri at the same point of time. 


Now the fact being once established, that A. M. 1. B. C. 
4004, at the beginning of the present system of things, these 
two stars, 8íjra and (ra Tauri in particular, were both simi- 
larly situated, relatively to the sun and to the vernal colure, 
or nearly so; the former possibly not much more than a 
degree to the west of it at that juncture of time, and the 
latter possibly about a degree to the eas? of it; it is of cardi- 
nal importance to the history of the sphere both at first and 
ever afterwards. Each of these stars being visible to the 
naked eye in any climate of the world, (especially the north 
star, 8fjra '"l'auri, which is the larger and brighter of the two,) 
their very position under such circumstances must have pointed 
out in an intelligible manner, and level to the comprehension 
of any spectator whatsoever, the beginning and the end of the 
ecliptic itself; that of 85a Tauri the end, and that of (77a Tauri 
the beginning. And though no one, without pretending to 
be wise above what was written, could venture to say that 
these stars must have been so disposed for this very purpose ; 
yet thus much we might perhaps, without impropriety, ven- 
ture to say, that had they been purposely designed and 
constituted, as a visible and standing token of the true point 
of the termination and of the true point of the commence- 
ment of the primitive sphere; they could not have answered 
that end and design more effectually. Nor is it any objec- 
tion that, just at this juncture of time, (i.e. at the mean 
vernal equinox, A. M. 1. B. C. 4004,) being both in conjunc- 
tion with the sun, they would not be actually visible: they 
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would be immersed and lost sight of in the rays of the sun. 
In six months! time after this first conjunction with the sun, 
when the sun was now on the autumnal colure, they would 
be in opposition to the sun; rising as the sun was setting, 
and setting as the sun was rising: and then they would be 
distinctly visible. Nor must we suppose that either these, 
or any other of the stars, were disposed by their common 
Creator in any manner relatively to the ecliptic, to each men 
the division of the sphere, but to a£test it; to signalize and 
to point it out ; to be a standing indication of it, as long as 
they continued to retain the position in which they were 
found placed relatively to it at first. Nor would they cease 
to answer that purpose, even when it came to be seen that 
by virtue of the precession they had shifted their place, and 
got more in advance on the ecliptic to the east. "The pre- 
cession in longitude of the fixed stars, and the causes to 
which it was due, the fact of the phenomenon itself at least, 
appears to have been well known both to the antediluvian 
and to the postdiluvian world; together with other secrets 
of astronomy which modern science is too apt to imagine are 
exclusively confined to itself. And this being known, it was 
as easy for the ancient world to recover the primitive sphere 
from that of their own time, as it is for modern astronomers 
to do so at present; and by means of the same methods of 
proceeding exactly in either case too. 

Now the middle point of the ecliptic between these two 
stars being assumed as the true zero or O of the primitive 
sphere; (the intersection of the equinoctial and of the equator 
at the beginning of things, the first point of Aries, as astro- 
nomers term it, in the primitive sphere itself,) pointed out 
and designated even to the eyes of men, by the position of 
these two stars, one to the west the other to the east of it, 
in that first instance of all; let us suppose ourselves to set 
out with the sun from this middle point, and to accompany 
it along the circle of the ecliptic in its annual journey among 
the stars. lt is a remarkable coincidence, and yet one which 
may easily be verified by means of a common celestial globe, 
that at the distance of the first 30 degrees from this point, 
and at the distance of every 30 degrees afterwards, we shall 
find ourselves coming with the sun to the neighbourhood of 
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some star, or group of stars, sometimes in the very pathway 
of the ecliptic, always within the eight degrees assignable to 
the zodiac on the right and on the left of the ecliptie, of 
sufficient magnitude to be visible to the unassisted eye, espe- 
cially in the east, where stars of the fifth and sixth magni- 
tude are capable of being distinguished without the help of 
glasses; and whether critically on the point of the 30th 
degree in each instance or not, yet near enough to it to 
serve as sensible and intelligible marks of discrimination 
between the termination of one such division of 30 degrees 
and the beginning of another, all round the ecliptic itself. 

The spaces of the ecliptie circle, thus limited and thus 
defined, and thus pointed out by the constitution of nature 
itself, were the signs of the primitive sphere. "They did not 
measure or form those signs: but they shewed men how 
they were to be measured and formed. They directed men's 
eyes where to look for, and where to find, the proper limits 
and boundaries of each with the utmost possible exactness. 
They taught men consequently where to look for, and where 
to find, and how to distribute, and how to delineate, even 
such abstract conceptions as the Mazzaroth of Scripture, the 
domicilia mansions, or houses of the sun, in his annual 
pilgrimage from star to star; merely as the óo0ekarquópia 
of the ecliptie, equal divisions of the great circle of the 
year into twelve component parts, made up of 30 smaller 
and equal parts themselves; without any reference as yet 
either to áerepwouoi—the formation of the stars into con- 
stellations—or to (40a, the representation of figures of any 
kind, taken from the animal world, by means of stars; 
each of which, in comparison of this first and simplest, yet 
most abstract conception and distribution of the sphere, is 
of much later date. 

Let the astronomer keep his eye fixed on these particular 
stars, which thus stand at the distance of 30? or of some mul- 
tiple of 30^, or nearly so, from ffjra and (fjra Tauri, all round 
the ecliptie, or within the just limits of the zodiac ; beginning 
with this point of time A. M.1. B. C. 4004: and let him 
only take into account the change produced in their places 
not merely by the effect of precession, and by the diminution 
of the obliquity of the ecliptico, but also by their own proper 
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motion ; and he will possess all the data which he can require 
for the recovery and restoration of the sphere, from its first 
and original form, (that in which it was most properly en- 
titled to the name of Mazzaroth,) cozval with the birth of 
mankind themselves, A. M. 1. B. C. 4004, down to that 
"which it assumed in B. C. 848: since which time the pri- 
mitive sphere of antiquity, the constitution and appoint- 
ment of nature itself, has undergone no further change, 
at least from the hands of men. "The sphere which has 
descended to posterity is the last modification of the primi- 
tive sphere which was ever made by men: and it experienced 
its final modification in this way, as we shall see hereafter, 
in B. C. 848: and it still retains the characteristic marks 
and distinctions which were impressed upon it at that very 
time. 

Tt must be certain at least, (since the accumulated amount 
of the precession or increment in mean longitude, in 5804 
years, has been found to be only 809 43' 34^"-6 according to 
our table, and only 81» 21' 59".8, according to the accurate 
caleulation of professor Challis,) that, if we go forward 80 or 
81 degrees of mean longitude from the vernal colure A. D. 
1801, we must come to the identical stars which stood on 
the vernal colure A. M. 1. B. C. 4004, or to those which 
were nearest to it: and these, as we have shewn, are fjfja 
and (ra Tauri: and if we go forward 80? or 81^, from the 
summer solstitial colure A. D. 1801, we must come in like 
manner to the stars which stood on the same colure, or 
nearest to it, A. M. 1, B. C. 4004: if we go forward, 80? or 
81? from the autumnal colure, A. D. 1801, we must come to 
the stars which stood on it, or nearest to it, A. M. 1. B. C. 
4004: and if we reckon another 80? or 81? from the winter 
solstitial colure A. D. 1801, we must come to the stars of 
that colure, or the nearest to it, A. M. 1, B. C. 4004. And 
thus it must be possible (and on astronomical principles with 
certainty too) from the state and phenomena of the heavens, 
5804 years after the beginning of things, to recover the aspect, 
phenomena, and state of the heavens even at the beginning 
of things itself. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


On. the modifications of the primitive sphere, in Egypt, from 
the epoch of the Phoenix cycle downwards. 





SECTION I.— On the mean annual measure of the precession. 


Tug phenomenon of the precession, or of the addition 
annually made to the longitude of the fixed stars, has been 
of perpetual occurrence ever since the beginning of things. 
It is the effect of causes which began to operate as soon as 
the earth began to revolve round the sun, subject to that 
universal law, by virtue of which every particle of matter in 
the universe is attracted by and attracts every other: and in 
particular subject to the attraction of those bodies which 
make part of the system to which it belongs itself, the sun, 
: the moon, and the planets. It is agreed among astronomers 
that it goes on, and always has done, in some proportion or 
other, annually ; though, according to what rate or in what 
proportion every year, astronomers are not agreed, nor indeed 
does it appear to be possible exactly to determine, or within 
more than certain limits of the truth. 

The annual eífect of precession is apparently slight and 
inconsiderable, and such as easily to escape observation; but 
its accumulated effect in a number of years is very sensible : 
and in the course of time it must amount even to entire 
signs or spaces of 30 degrees on the ecliptic ; and so must 
change the apparent places of the fixed stars in a manner 
which cannot be; mistaken, and must be obvious even to 
the most superficial observation.  Astronomers differ con- 
cerning a fixed annual rate of the precession: but it seems 
to be admitted that, whatsoever may be its actual amount in 
any one year, in 2150 years its accumulated amount will not 
fall very farj;short of an entire sign. In M. Biot's treatise 
on Physical Astronomy *, it is assumed that the exact num- 
ber ofgyears, in which the mean annual rate of precession 
will aecumulate to an entire revolution of 360 degrees, is 


k Tome iv. $ 70. p. 105. 
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25,868 years; and this is at the mean rate of 2155 years, 
8 months, for every sign, or every equal space on the ecliptic 
of 30 degrees. 

"This being the case, it could not be considered a priori 
an unreasonable hypothesis, that the annual addition made 
to the longitudes of the fixed stars, at a mean rate, might 
be such as to amount to an entire sign in one year and 
four months more than this period of 2155 years eight 
months; that is, in 2157 years, instead of 2155 years eight 
months. And this being assumed, viz. that precession 
amounted to 30 degrees exactly in 2157 years; in order to 
obtain its mean annual rate on this principle, nothing would 
be necessary except to divide 30 degrees by 2157. "The quo- 
tient of this division is 50'-069,541: and this must be the 
mean or average rate of precession for one year, correspond- 
ing to an amount of 30 degrees, or of one sign of the ecliptie, 
in 2157 years. lt is on this assumption that the mean an- 
nual rate of precession for the use of our own tables has 
been obtained; and the table of mean precession, incorpo- 
rated with the rest of our supplementary tables, has been 
caleulated!. And has one property to recommend it, (which 
for any thing we know to the contrary is peculiar to it,) viz. 
that it is nearly an integral decimal fraction. 


SgcrroN II.—0O» the change in the places of the fived stars 
observed in Egypt at the epoch of the Pheniz cycle. 


'The mean annual rate of the precession however, assumed 
in our Tables, was not deduced from this period of 2157 
years, merely on the strength of this admission of astrono- 
mers at present; but because we had seen reason to con- 
clude that, 2157 years exactly from the beginning of things, 
it had been perceived from actual observation of the fact 
itself that the stars had changed their places in the heavens 
to the amount of 30 degrees, or of one entire sign. And, if 
we are not mistaken, the clearest and most decisive proof of 
the truth of this conclusion is supplied by the history of the 
Phenix cycle of the Egyptians, and of every thing else with 
which it is found to have been connected. 

For first, it is to be observed that we have already deter- 

! See the Introduction to the Tables. 
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mined the epoch of this cycle, (on good grounds of a totally 
different kind and independently of any such further consider- 
ation as this,) to B. C. 1847 A. M. 2158: and yet this epoch 
is exactly at the distance of 2157 years from B. C. 4004, 
A. M. 1: so that, whether it was accident or whether it was 
design which produced the coincidence, the coincidence itself 
is equally matter of fact in either case ; viz. that the date of the 
first Phoenix cycle among the Egyptians was just one period 
of 2157 mean natural years distant from the beginning of 
mundane time. "The consequence of this fact, as regards the 
phenomenon of the precession, and the constant operation 
of the law of precession on the apparent places of the fixed 
stars, was necessarily /Ais: 'That at the epoch of the first 
Phoenix cycle in Egypt, saving and excepting those cases in 
which the proper motions of the stars themselves, or other 
peculiarities applicable to some of them though not to the 
rest, might have interfered with such an effect, there would 
not be a star visible in the heavens, or at least in and about 
the ecliptie, the apparent place of which had not undergone 
a change amounting to 30 degrees, in comparison of what it 
must have been, and might still be remembered to have been, 
at the beginning of mundane time. Such must have been 
the alteration produced in the sensible appearance of the 
heavens, except in the cases above specified, as the necessary 
effect of precession; whether it was observed or not, and 
whether attention was expressly directed to the nature of the 
effect or not. 

Yet it would be altogether gratuitous to suppose that, 
among the Egyptians in particular, attention would not be 
directed to this phenomenon as soon as it became actually 
perceptible; or that the phenomenon itself, when it occurred, 
would take them by surprise. "The effect of the change how- 
ever so produced, and at this juncture of time, on the appa- 
rent positions of the stars, was this: That stars, which A. M. 
1 B. C. 4004: were standing, (like 8fra and (jra Tauri) one 
about a degree to the west, the other about a degree to the 
east, of the first point of Aries, would now be standing one 
about a degree to the west and the other about a degree to 
the east of the first point of Taurus: and if there was any 
star, or any number of stars, which A. M.1 B. C. 4004 were 
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standing on or about the first degree of Pisces, 30 degrees to 
the west of the vernal colure at that time, these would now 
be standing on or about the vernal colure, on or about the 
first point of Aries itself. 

Now there are certain stars of which both these things 
would be the case; which therefore, next to 85ra and (fra 
Tauri, are among the most important and interesting of the 
stars in general; and to which consequently, both A. M. 1 
B. C. 4004 and A. M. 2158 B. C.1847, the attention of astro- 
nomers ought to be particularly directed. "They constitute 
a group of stars four in number ; which in the figured repre- 
sentations of the signs are laid down in a line parallel to the 
ecliptie, and close to the ecliptic, on the tail of the Ram. The 
most easternly of them, that which is situated nearest the 
extremity of the tail of the Ram, is known to astronomers 
by the name of 27 Arietis. In Ptolemy's catalogue it is 
set down as a star of the fourth magnitude": and as it ap- 
pears from Flamsteed's catalogue, that its longitude, Jan. 
1, A. D.1690, was 49? 18' 49"; it follows, according to our 
Tables, that its longitude A. M.1 B. C. 4004 was 49? 18' 49" 
—179? 10' 36"**; that is, 330» 8' 13", as nearly as possible 11 
signs exactly. Consequently, A. M. 2158 B. C. 1847, just 
2157 years afterwards, its longitude would be as nearly as 
possible, 0? 0' 0"; and if it was standing A. M. 1 B. C. 4004, 
at the beginning of mundane time, 30 degrees on the eclip- 
tic west of the vernal colure, A. M. 2158 B. C. 1847, at the 
epoch of the first Phoenix cycle, it must have been standing 
as nearly as possible on the vernal colure itself. 


* B. C. 4004—4. D. 1690 — 5693 years. 


Table of mean precession. 








years. 0 T a 

5ooo — (69 32 27 795 

600— 8 20 41:725 

90— 1 15 (6:259 

Sm 2 30:209 

Mean V. Ex. A.D. 1690, March 12,5693— 79 10 45:898 
Subtract 7o days — 9:596 

A. D. 169o, Jan. 1 19 10 36:302 


" Delambre, ii. 271. Cf. Ptolemy, n [bid. ii. 262. 271. Cf. Flamsteed, 
Opp. ii. lib. vii. iv. p. 51. Opp. iii. Catalogus Britannicus, p. 2. 
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It follows that A. M.2158 B. C.1847 the sun must have 
been in conjunction with 27 Arietis at the mean vernal equi- 
nox, just as A. M. 1 B. C. 4004 it had been so with gfjra and 
(jra Tauri. It follows that this star would be rising, and 
coming to the meridian, and setting with the sun at this 
time, as those two stars had been at first: and though neither 
would this star be actually visible at this time, any more 
than those two others, under the same circumstances, had 
been at first; that would make no difference to the fact of 
its actual position relatively to the sun, (nor even to the 
knowledge of it,) in this instance, any more than in that of 
Bijra. and Cra 'Tauri at first. 

Now were no more known of the history or of the nature 
of the Phoenix cycle than simply the fact that it took its 
rise, in a certain year, at the mean vernal equinox and even 
at the supposed moment of the sun's entering Aries and 
coming to the meridian also; and that it had a special 
reference from the first to the recession of the tropical 
points in the natural year; we could not have necessarily 
inferred from this fact that it had any particular connection 
with the stars: for the phenomenon of the precession itself 
is first and properly referrible to this recession of the tropical 
points, and only secondarily and through that to the change 
in the apparent places of the stars. 

But if it was also understood that the date of the first 
Phoenix cycle was also the date of the first attempt ever 
made, (as far as any thing is known to the contrary,) to 
form the stars themselves into groups or constellations ; an 
attempt which issued out at last in the formation of (ia, 
(figured representations of the signs of the ecliptic them- 
selves ;) it must then begin to be suspected that the idea of 
such a period as this of the Phoenix cycle could not have 
been conceived independently of any reference to the stars 
in general And if it was further known that the first of 
these collections of stars themselves was that which we have 
just described, the leading or foremost, in the sense of most 
easternly, star of which was standing at this very time on the 
vernal colure, or somewhere scarcely to be distinguished 
from it; and was rising, and culminating, and setting with 
the sun; the most sceptical would be compelled to infer 
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from this fact that this group must have been expressly fixed 
upon to represent the first of these constellations, out of 
regard to its position on the ecliptic, and to its relation to 
the sun, and to the natural or tropical year, at the time. 

Now these are facts which we hope to submit to our 
readers, accompanied with the proper proofs, as soon as we 
come to explain the origin of the lunar mansions of the 
Egyptians, and the connection of those mansions with the 
Pheenix period of the Egyptians also. And these facts being 
established ; we think we are justified in inferring from them 
that the change in the apparent places of the fixed stars 
produced by the constant action of the precession, which 
had now reached the extent of an entire sign at the epoch of 
the Phoenix cycle, could not have escaped the observation of 
the Egyptians; and that they must have paid an express 
attention to it in fixing on the epoch of their Pheenix cycle 
itself. "The inference from this fact, with regard to the law 
of the precession itself, would be reciprocal; viz. That if a 
star was now standing on or near to the vernal colure, which 
2157 years before was standing 30 degrees, or nearly so, 
west of it; precession in 2157 years must have amounted 
to 30 degrees: and therefore its average annual rate must 
have been what we have deduced from this accumulated 
effect in 2157 years ; viz. 50".069,541**. 


* Dr. Edward Bernard (doctor of medicine) Fellow of St. John's college 
Oxford, and Savilian professor of astronomy there, 1673, who appears to 
have been very well acquainted with the writings of the Arabians in their 
own language, particularly their astronomical ones, (see Bailly, Astronomie 
Mod. i. liv. vi. $ xxvi. 246, 247,) must have found it recorded in some one 
or other of the works of this description, which he had examined, that the 
priests of Egypt were familiar with the phenomenon of the precession, and 
estimated its annual rate at 50" 9" $ orp5o' 10" : (see Bailly, Astronomie 
Ancienne, Eclaircissemens, Liv. v. $ xi. 403: Astronomie Indienne, chap. 
viii. $ xiii. 218, 219.) And this, if true, would be the most exact expres- 
sion for it, which has been transmitted from antiquity, and from any 
quarter, (see Bailly, Astronomie Indienne, ch. vi. $ ii. p. 154:) and it will 
be observed that it differs only o0".097 from that which we ourselves have 
obtained in the manner just explained. "This rate of precession 50"-069,541 
is as nearly as possible—50"-07: and 50:07 according to Mr. Ideler is the 
mean of the precessions assumed by Delambre, Piazzi, Hornsby, and 
Zach, respectively : see Ptolemy, iii. * Recherches" &c. p. 33. 
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SEcTION III.— On the probable motives to the institution of 
the Phoenix cycle; and on the end designed by it. 


That the idea then of the Phoenix cycle could have been 
irrespective of any reference to the stars, or that the posi- 
tions and aspects of the stars also must not have been criti- 
cally taken into account both in the principles and in the 
details of the first Phoenix cycle; it does not seem possible 
to suppose, contraryto the testimony of the facts which have 
just been pointed out. Yet we are not of opinion that this 
was the only or even the principal moving cause of the con- 
ception and introduction of the cycle itself: for its history, 
from this time forward, demonstrates that whatsoever con- 
nection it might have with the stars, and in what manner 
soever it might be referred to the stars both at first and 
afterwards, it had a much nearer and closer connection with 
the natural year, and a much more direct and perpetual re- 
ference to the recession of the tropical points in that year. 

The measure of the period of the cycle, assumed from 
the first, as we have seen was 500 years. In 500 years, as 
our supplementary Tables shew, the change produced by 
precession, in the apparent places of the fixed stars, is 
6? 57" 14771; which would be equal in time to seven 
days and a little more: but the change in the places of the 
cardinal points on the ecliptie, the effect of recession in the 
natural referred to the mean Julian year, produced in the 
same time, amounts only to 3 days, 21 hours, or to 4 days 
at the utmost. While therefore the apparent places of the 
stars were liable to advance 7? or 7 days in the course of 
one of these periods; the places of the tropical points were 
liable to fall back only 4 days or 4 degrees at the utmost. 

Now, À. M. 2158 B.C. 1847, for the meridian of our 
tables, we had the mean vernal equinox, 


lj. 15,8. 
April 8 12 47 52:8 
500 years" recession "" . c "T * 3 2I 





Mean vernal equinox, A. M. P B. C.234;. Aprili2 9 47 52:8 


We thus recover the mean vernal equinox of the year after 
the deluge, (just 500 years before the first Phoenix cycle,) 
from that of the first year of this cycle: and our general 
tables, A. M. 1658 B. C. 2347, will shew this to be correct. 

T 
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It would thus appear that between the mean vermal 
equinox for a given meridian, A. M. 2158 B.C.1847, and 
the mean vernal equinox for the same meridian, just one 
Phoenix period previously, there would be four days! dif- 
ference, within three hours of mean time only; and this 
differs so little from four days exactly that it may be assumed 
at four days. On this principle, the recession of the tro- 
pical points in one Phoenix period, cyclically reckoned, might 
be estimated at four days. So that if the mean vermal 
equinox, A. M. 2158 B, C. 1847, for the meridian of He- 
liopolis, was falling out critically at noon on a certain day ; 
then it must be supposed that just 500 years before, 
A.M.1658 B.C.2347, for the same meridian it was falling 
out critically at noon on a certain day also: and consequently, 
if the Phomnix cycle had come into being A. M.1658 B. C. 
29347, its epoch must have been fixed to April 12 at mean 
noon, or April 11 at mean noon, at that time, just for the 
same reason as to April 8 mean noon, or April 7 mean noon, 
A. M. 2158 B. C. 1847. 

It is not necessary to suppose iint the exact date of the 
mean vernal ingress the year before or the year after the 
deluge was still remembered in Egypt, 500 years afterwards: 
though we would not venture to say that even that might 
not have been the case. But we may suppose it was still 
remembered there, that in the last year of the existence of 
the antediluvian world the mean sun entered the first point 


of Aries more than half way between midnight and sunrise; 
and in the first year of that of the postdiluvian, it did so - 


more than midway between sunrise and noon. Still more 
reasonably may it be supposed it was distinctly remembered 
that both the year before and the year after the deluge the 
ingress of this sun into the vernal quarter was four days 
later than in the first year of the Phoenix cycle; and that, 1f 
it was April 7 or 8 at this time, it was April 11 or 12 at 
that. 

The year of the deluge so fell out in the Julian cycle of 
leap-year that the same equable date still agreed to the same 
Julian, both in that year and in the year after it: and in 
each it so happened, as our tables shew, that the equable 
Thoth 23 reckoned from midnight corresponded to the 
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Julian April 11, and the equable Thoth 24 to the Julian 
April l2: the latter of which was the true date of the mean 
'vernal equinox in each of these years, but the former, ac- 
cording to the Phoenix rule, might have been reckoned to be 
so too. We may well suppose that it would be long remem- 
bered among the descendants of the survivors of the deluge 
every where, and especially in Egypt, that the last mean 
verna] ingress, the last natural annual first term of the ex- 
istence of the old world, and the first of that of the new, 
had both fallen on the equable 'Thoth 23 or 24. 

An ancient Egyptian calendar, in the hieroglyphical cha- 
racter, is preserved in the British Museum; of which an 
account was given in the Dublin University Magazine, in 
the number for August 1846, by some one well versed in the 
mysteries of hieroglyphies: from which we learn that the 
33d of Thoth in the equable Egyptian calendar, for some 
reason or other, was reckoned a good day £Aroughout : a dis- 
tinetion which does not appear to have been accorded to many 
days in this calendar besides. Could we concur in the 
opinion of the author of that account respecting the anti- 
quity of this calendar; we might appeal to its testimony in 
favour of the estimation in which the 23d of Thoth was 
held almost at the epoch of the first Phoenix cycle itself. 
But though we cannot and do not concur in this opinion, we 
are far from thinking it improbable that this favourable cha- 
racter of the 23d of their Thoth was of long standing among 
the Egyptians; and that, could it be traced up to its origin, 
it would ultimately be found resolvable into the fact, that 
this was the day which tradition had handed down among 
the Egyptians as that of the beginning of the new, the 
better, the more auspicious, and the more permanent, state 
of things, dated from the proper epoch of annual mundane 
time, the mean vernal equinox of the year after the deluge: 
and virtually too as the epoch of the entire series, succession, 
and decursus of their Phoenix periods themselves. For 
though the equable date which corresponded to April 7 at 
mean noon, À. M. 2158 B.C. 1847, as our tables shew, was 
Tybi 21; and that which answered to April 11 at mean noon, 
A. M.1658 B.C. 2347, was 'Thoth 28; we are not aware of 
any distinction assigned to the equable Tybi21: but that some- 
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thing peculiar did mark and discriminate Thoth 23 is attested 
by this hieroglyphical calendar; the antiquity of which, as we 
hope to shew hereafter, is something considerable in itself, 
though not so great, by many centuries, as the learned 
author of the account relating to it would make it. "The 
estimation of this day in Egypt, from time immemorial, is 
explained, if it was actually the equable date of the mean 
vernal equinox, according to the Phoenix rule, in the first 
year after the deluge; and virtually the equable epoch of the 
whole cycle of Phoenix periods themselves. 

To return therefore to the question which we are consider- 
ing at present, the probable motive of the institution of the 
Phenix cycle, and the end which was contemplated by it; 
we are decidedly of opinion that this institution is ultimately 
to be traced to the fact that in the course of the 500 years 
of mean natural, or of mean Julian, annual time which had 
elapsed since the descent from the ark, the cardinal points in 
the mean tropical year had receded four days, or might be 
assumed to have receded /fowr days, in the mean Julian 
exactly; and to the inference thence deducible, that they 
must be liable to recede four days in every such term of 
years perpetually. From this it would follow that, howso- 
ever exactly these points might have been defined and laid 
down at the beginning of one such period of 500 years, and 
howsoever fixed and invariable they might be considered for 
the decursus of one such period; yet at the end of one such 
period they would require to be revised and readjusted, if 
they were not permanently to get into disorder, and into a 
state of disproportion, of the calendar reckoning of such 
things to the truth of nature, amounting to four days at 
least. 

It appears to us therefore, that the most probable expla- 
nation of the institution of this cycle, and of the end or 
purpose which it was intended to answer, is /Ais: 'To esta- 
blish a civil or positive form of the celestial sphere, which as 
long as it was continued in use should be considered the 
antitype or representative of the natural one: To limit the 
duration of this conventional sphere, the substitute of 
the natural, to the period of 500 mean natural or mean 
Julian years: "To define, and adjust, and lay down, the 
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cardinal points of this sphere, at the beginning of its proper 
period, with all possible care and exactness in conformity to 
the truth of nature; and that having once been done at the 
beginning of the period, to leave the sphere, so defined and 
delineated, in undisputed possession of the heavens for the 
duration of one such period; but at the end of that period 
to consider it antiquated and out of date; and therefore to 
go through the same process again, by laying down another 
sphere of the same kind ; or, what would come to the same 
thing in effect, by revising, reforming, redressing the details 
of this, and making them as true to nature at the beginning 
of this second period of 500 years, as they had been at that 
of the first. 

Such, to the best of our own judgment; is the true view of 
the nature and final end of this celebrated period of anti- 
quity. It was imagined and conceived for the sake of the 
sphere—it was never applied except in connection with the 
sphere: it was tantamount to the sphere itself. It never 
meant any thing but an edition of the sphere, or a re- 
vision of a former edition of the sphere. It defined, it 
measured, and it constituted, the duration of a positive or 
conventional form of the sphere, purposely substituted for the 
sphere of nature, for a certain length of time; but no longer. 
It had consequently necessarily much to do with the tro- 
pical year, and much with the J ulian; but not necessarily 
with the sidereal. It might be connected with that too, but 
still it must be only secondarily, and through its connection 
with the former. We shall see hereafter, we trust, that it 
was connected de facto with the sidereal as well as with the 
tropical year and the Julian; and that this very connection 
is one of its most remarkable peculiarities: but we shall also 
see notwithstanding, that even this was only for the sake of 
its connection with the tropical year and with the Julian ; 
and for the better and more effectual attainment of the end 
proposed by it in reference to those two years. 

If however this is a correct view both of the original con- 
ception and of the final end of the Phoenix period, we must 
expect to find the matter of fact conformable to it: viz. That 
the Phoenix cycle and the sphere among the Egyptians were 
actually so connected, that every fresh Phoenix cycle on this 
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principle must have been accompanied with a fresh edition 
of the sphere; and that whatsoever was the number of ac- 
tual Phoenix cycles among the Egyptians, the same must 
have been the number of spheres, or of revisions of the sphere, 
among them also. "This, we say, is so justly and obviously 
the ultimate issue to which our premises lead, that we could 
not possibly object to the truth or falsehood of our conclu- 
sions being submitted to this one test ; Whether there are ac- 
tually more Phoenix cycles among the Egyptians on record, 
than editions of the sphere? or more editions of the sphere 
than Phoenix cycles ? or whether they had ever a fresh 
Phomnix period without a fresh accompanying edition of the 
sphere? We are willing ourselves to abide by the result of 
this test: and all which we would stipulate for, preliminary 
to its application, is simply that, if our readers consider it 
only a fair and a reasonable test, they too should stand by 
the same result; and if we succeed in proving that every 
Phoenix cycle among the Egyptians was in reality the date 
of an accompanying sphere, which lasted as long as that 
cycle itself, but no longer, that they should be willing to 
allow the view which we have thus proposed of the nature 
and design of the cycle itself from the first to have been 
sufficiently substantiated and confirmed. 

The point then which we shall have to consider from this 
time forward is the history of the Egyptian sphere; that is, 
the different modifications of the primitive sphere as made 
by the Egyptians: whether these were more in number than 
their Phoenix periods; and whether for every fresh Phoenix 
period there was not also a fresh modification of the sphere. 
And we must begin with ascertaining the state of the case 
in this respect first in connection with the first Phoenix 
cycle, that of the epoch itself, A. M. 2158 B. C. 1847. 


SgcrIoN IV.—On the first modification of the primitive sphere 
in Egypt at the epoch of the first Pheniz cycle. à. Gra- 
duation of the Egyptian sphere from the first point of 
Aries. 


As we ourselves had occasion to remark in a former part 
of our work?, the ancients observe that there is necessarily 


» Dissertation ix. ch, iv. sect. iii. vol. ii. 71. 
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neither a first nor a last point in a sphere. Yet every sphere, 
in the technical or secondary sense of that term, that is, 
every artificial delineation of the actual circle described by 
the sun in the heavens, especially as the cycle of the seasons 
also, must have both a proper beginning and a proper end; 
and must have all its intermediate points, particularly the 
cardinal ones, (those which determine the ingresses into the 
several quarters of the natural year,) well defined, and ac- 
curately discriminated one from another. "The testimony of 
antiquity is unanimous that the Egyptian sphere was gra- 
duated from Aries: its zero, or starting point, was the first 
point of Aries. "The sphere of Aratus, copied from that of 
Eudoxus, began in Cancer. He describes its origin himself 
in the following terms3 : 


Z«oiótov 0é é kókNov émíkNgaw kaAXéovat 

TÓ €v. Kápkwós eai Aéov 0. éri TÀ kal vm avro 

IIapÓévos, & , T. À. 
On which the Scholiast observes: Aià rí 9$ àzó roO Kapkivov 
1pfaro, kal ra0ra vOv Alyvmríev àel àró Kpioü AauBavóvrov Ti]v 
àpyxv"* ; In like manner Hyginuss: Sed Aratus non, ut reli- 
qui astrologi, ab Ariete duodecim signa demonstrat, hoc est 
vere incipiente ; sed a Cancro, hoc est ipsa sestate. "The 
sphere of Meton, of Calippus, of Eudoxus, in a word, all 
the spheres or Parapegmata of the Greeks of which any 
thing is known for certain, in like manner began their reck- 
oning of the signs from Cancer: but the sphere of the Egyp- 
tians, it seems, always did so with Aries. And even when 
they themselves, in after-times, had transferred the natale 
mundi from the vernal equinox to midsummer, and to the 
heliacal rising of Sirius, yet they never ventured to alter 
the arrangements and details of their sphere in conformity 
to any novel hypothesis of that kind. 

Now, as we argued before, the first point, or true zero, of 
the sphere, under such circumstances, must either have been 
arbitrarily assumed, or out of deference to the matter of 
fact. Supposing it known that time itself, as measured or 
measurable perpetually by the motions of the heavenly 


q Phenomena, 544. * Cf. ad 569. 
$ Poeticóv Astronomicev, Lib. iv. cap. v. p. 467. 
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bodies, began at a certain season of the year; the motions 
of the heavenly bodies which thus constitute and measure 
time must be supposed to have begun at the same season 
too: and if the motions of the heavenly bodies (the sun, the 
moon, and the stars) were all known to have begun in a 
certain season of the year; who would think of delineating 
and describimg those motions perpetually except from the 
same season of the year? If the epoch of the heavenly 
motions was the first point of Aries, it must be evident to 
common sense that the epoch or zero of the sphere must be 
the first point of Aries too: and it must have been a palpa- 
ble affront to men's own feeling of propriety, as well as a 
flat contradiction of the appointment of nature and of the 
truth of things, to assume it any where else. 

Let us observe in what manner the ancient astronomers 
express themselves on this point. 
pgoeuías obons qóoe. àpxfjs Gs kÜkXov, TÓ àzó rijs éapwijs loqgue- 


Auómep kai TOU (wOLako0 


plas àpxóp.evov óc0ekarnaópiov, ró ToU Kpiot, kai T0v üAXcv àpxijv 
Vmor(üevra, kaÜdmep éuNróxov (ov To) (weOuakoÜ Tijv jypdr ToO 
éapos vrepBoNijv mpokarapkrwki]» 7r0tobj.evot, kal épe£ijs ràs Aovzüs 
ópast, €,T. A. "The recognition of the first point of Aries as 
the proper beginning of the sphere, and as if by common 
consent, is plainly enough intimated in these words; but 
the reason assigned for it is little better than an absurdity: 
and had it really had any thing to do with the designation 
of the beginning of the zodiac, it must have led men to fix 
on Aquarius or Pisces, not on Aries; for those signs, not 
Aries, are the rainy signs, (especially in the east,) in which 
the watery principle might most properly be said to be pre- 
dominant: and in the east one or other of these is more 
properly the beginning of spring than Aries itself. 

Observing again, that some one of the four cardinal points 
was most properly to be assumed as the beginning of the 
year, Ptolemy proceeds": 'Evraüa pév rot ts àzopyjoevev àv 1j0n 


t Ptolemy, Tetrabiblus, i. p. 8. 7epli 
Ts TÀYV (püv ..Ovvdáuews. Norimbergze 
1735. 4to. Cf. the Commentary of 
Proclus, lib. i. cap. xii. To? o)» («0i- 
akoU kÜkAov &s kÜkAov unboeulav dócei 
&px)v €xovros, &àpxT) Tàv ÜAwv brorí0e- 
Tai Tb &mb Tíjs €apwjs laqueplas &pxó- 
j.evov. 5obexarnQuópiov (T0) ToU 'Y* Tpo- 
karapkTucas "ywvouévgs &pxss Ts TOU 


Capos íypórmros év TQ (wbiakQ Gaomep 
érl époxov (dov....bmoriÜÉuevoi obv 
&px?v Tb fap édeb?s Tàs Aowràüs Gpas 
ToU Érovs cvvámTouev K',T. A. Lugd. 
Bat. ex officina Elzeviriana, 1635. 

u Tetrabiblus, ii. p. 23, 24. 7epl Tíjs 
ToU Érovs vovuyvías. Confer the Com- 
mentary of Proclus, lib. ii. cap. xi. mepl 
TJs veounvías ToU Érovs. 
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vív. TÓv Teccápev s mpomyovuéve xprücauvro. korà pev otv Ti]v 
ámAijv kal kvkMuki]s diósiv ol0ev abrüv éoriw ós émi (corr. àmó) 
paüs àpxijs mponyobj.evov, kéxpuvra, 0& oi mepi roUrov ypáwravres 
év( wi, óno0épevo, Quuópes ékáoro rÀv, rTeccápor àpxi]v, kará 
rivas oike(ovs Aóyovs kai vows ovjmaÜ0e(as évexOévres. .kal yàp 
éxeu TOv pepQv roórov &kacrov éfa(peróv (rv) à? o0 à» üpyi) 
kal véorv éros vopí(ovro eikóres. TÓ £v éapwóv ioquepwóv i4 re 
rÓ mpáror Tóre jel(ova ri]v uépav Tíjs vvkróe üpxeo0au, yíreoOat, 
kal Oià TÓ ris jypüs dpas elva, rabrqv 0e Tiv dóciw, ós kal 
mpórepor &japev, üpxojévais rais yevéceot mAetorov évvnápyew. 
ro 0€ Üepwóv rpomikóv 0uà rÓ kar abrÓ Tij]v p.eytíorqv tj4épav àmo- 
reAetoÓat, zapà 02 AlyvmzTíos kal rijv ro Ne(Aov àváflaciv kai 
Kvvós üorpov émvroAi]v ouuaítvew (ovuBaívew). 70 08 ueroncpivóv, 
0ià TÓ kar avTO yeyovévat mávrov 1n TÀv kapmáv ocvykopaOnjv, 
róre 0é àm àAAqs àpxíjs róv rQv écopévev omópov karafáAXeoat. 
TÓ Ó& xewuuepuüv Tpomiküv, Quà T0 apórcos üpyeoÜ0a, róre TO péye- 
0os Tíjs )uépas àmó juevóo eos ab£gow Aap[Bávew. 

These remarks however apply only to the different begin- 
nings of the civil year, as fixed or as capable of being fixed 
for such reasons as these to one or other of the quarters of 
the natural year. Such explanations could have nothing to 
do with the graduation of the sphere; nor can it be inferred 
that the sphere itself was attached to any point but the first 
point of Aries even among the Egyptians, because some form 
or other of the civil year among them was attached, for such 
a reason as is here assigned, to midsummer and to the rising 
of Sirius. 

The most important testimony to the rule of the Egyptian 
sphere is the following of Macrobius: * /Egyptiorum enim 
retro majores, quos constat primos omnium ccelum scrutari 
et metiri ausos" ... hanc rationem cur Arietem, cum in 
sphaera nihil primum nihilque postremum sit, primum tamen 
dici maluerint, prodiderunt*. aiunt incipiente die illo qui 
primus omnium luxit, id est, quo in hunc fulgorem ceclum 
et elementa purgata sunt, qui ideo mundi natalis jure voci- 
tatur, Árietem in medio coeli fuisse: et quia medium coelum 
quasi mundi vertex est, Arietem propterea primum inter 
omnes habitum, qui ut mundi caput in exordio lucis ap- 
paruit." 


w Somnium Scip. i. xxi. 108. X 110, III. 
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It must be admitted indeed that this description, as we 
shall better perceive hereafter, is first and properly intended 
of the state and phenomena of the heavens at the epoch of 
the last revision of the sphere ever actually made by the 
Egyptians; viz. in B. C. 848: but we shall also see that it 1s 
ultimately to be referred even then to the supposed state of 
the ease at the epoch of the first modification of the sphere 
itself We are justified therefore in regarding this account 
merely as the traditionary description of the first and origi- 
nal delineation of the sphere, whensoever that was made. 

No one can read this description of Macrobius and not 
perceive that it is virtually the same with what we have 
already produced from Manilius; viz. that as Aries is supposed 
in this description to have been in the meridian at the begin- 
ning of things, so was Aries on the meridian at the epoch 
of the Phoenix cycles: and as the former coincidence deter- 
mined the rule of the sphere, so did the latter the rule of the 
Phoenix period. It appears to us that there can be only one 
reasonable inference from this concurrence of distinct autho- 
rities and of distinct testimonies ; viz. that the first Egyptian 
sphere, thus traditionally delineated, according to Macrobius, 
and the first Phoenix cycle, reckoned from the ingress of the 
sun into Aries at noon, according to Manilius, began toge- 
ther; and consequently that the proof of the point which we 
have undertaken to establish, the connection of the Phoenix 
cycle with a corresponding modification of the sphere, in this 
first instance of all, would so far be complete: for that Ma- 
crobius! sphere is intended of the first and oldest conception 
and representation of the kind among the Egyptians them- 
selves, and consequently might go as far back as the epoch 
of the first Phoenix cycle, though it could not go further, 
there is no occasion to prove. It is implied in his own ac- 
count of it. Yet this is not all that we have to say in proof 
of this first point. 


SkcrioN V.—ii. TÀe first and oldest form of the sphere in 
Egypt was laid down in xvs partibus. 


The first conclusion then which may be assumed with 
respect to the Egyptian sphere is that the oldest conception 
and delineation of that kind among them went back to the 
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epoch of the Phoenix cycle, and came into being along with 
the Phoenix period. "The next is that this original scheme 
of the sphere in Egypt, like every other in that country down 
to the latest times, bore date in the first point of Aries: 
and therefore, to speak in the technical language of the 
astronomers of old, must have been laid down in primis 
partibus. 

The next position, which may be advanced and established 
with reference to the same things, will appear to be contra- 
dictory to the latter of these two; and yet it will be seen, in 
due time, to be both true itself and nevertheless consistent 
with that. 'This position 1s that the first and oldest represent- 
ation of the sphere in Egypt, that which actually coincided 
with the epoch of the Phoenix cycle and actually came into 
existence along with the first Phoenix period, was laid down 
in quintis decimis partibus. 

We infer this distinction from the following fact. "There 
was one degree in every sign of the Egyptian sphere, which 
went by the name of the ** sacred degree:" and this was the 
xvth in each. We learn this from the commentary of Theon, 
on that passage of the Phenomena in which Aratus describes 
the constellation Hydra, and its position relatively to those 
in its neighbourhood ». 


, 5 , 

AAX ért yàp re kai dÀXo mrepatoÜev &Akerat davpov, 
ej, 

YOpqv pav kaXéovau, ró 0€ Cóovrt éowós 

, s ty ^ F "" s (6. H 
7]vekés eiAeirav. kat ot keipaAr) vmó uéoaov 
Kápktwov ikveirav omeípr 0. vró apa Aéovros' 
o)pr) 0€ kpéparat vrep abroU Kevrabpoto' 

, 
uec 9€ ameipy kpurr)p mvpárg O. émíkevrat 

L4 , , , » , zZ 
ei0cAov Kópakos o7etprv kórsrovrt éowós ?. 


The Scholiast?'s remarks on this passage are as follows: 
A(íav yàp kai márv éml wüjkuoTov ékrérarat 7) YOpa, os TpiOv (- 
Olev uoí(pas éméxovca, ro0 re Kapkívov kal ro) Aéovros kal Tíjs 
[Iapüérvov. Tojro yàp ró (Gov oi "EAAqrves "YOpav ékáXecav Ómep 
€ ^ ; € / 5. ^ ^ ^ 
HpakxAfüs kargyycovícaro: oi j4évrou AiyónTi NeiXorv eivat TO 
ücTporv roüro Aéyovagv kai Aóyovs miÜavo)s Tpodjépovow. 7) yàp 

Y Ad 443. Cf. Germanicus Csesar, Z Cf. Hyginus, Poetic. Astron. lib. 


Aratea Phenomena, 423-429. Festus, iii xxiii. Leo: xxiv. Virgo. 
Phenomena, 894-921. 
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xeQaAij To8 (wüíov éorl mwepi rijv iepyv poipav To) Kapkívov ?, 
K, T. X. 

Now what can be meant here by the íepà poípa ro0 Kap- 
k(vov, except what Aratus himself designated as the middle. 
of Cancer? And if what each meant, one by the middle of 
Cancer, the other by the sacred degree of Cancer, was the 
same thing, then there was a sacred degree in Cancer, and 
that sacred degree was situated in the middle of Cancer; 
and therefore was either the 15th or the 16th of Cancer. Now 
we know nothing of the 16th degree of Cancer to imply that 
it was sacred in any sense; but we do know a certain fact of 
the 15th degree of Cancer, which necessarily implies that it 
was sacred, and sacred to the moon. "We know that it was 
that degree of Cancer which was supposed to have been oc- 
cupied by the moon, when the moon itself came into being. 
And as there was a degree in Cancer sacred to the moon for 
that reason; so was there one in Leo sacred to the sun for 
the same reason: and as the former was the 15th of Cancer, 
so was the latter the 15th of Leo. In short, we know that 
there was a degree in each of the other signs also, sacred to 
one or other of the planets for a similar reason; and that 
this was the 15th degree in each of those instances also. So 
that nothing can be more certain or unquestionable than 
that, according to the astrology of antiquity, there was one 
degree in every sign sacred xar éfoyijr and above the rest, 
but for the same reason in each ; and that degree the 15th 
of each. 

The question then is How is this particular estimation of 
the I5th degree in each of the signs of the zodiac to be ex- 
plained and accounted for? We answer first, by the fact 
that in the first and oldest delineation of the sphere the 
cardinal points were laid down in the 15th degrees. Second- 
ly, by the fact that the 15th degrees, having thus been as- 
sumed as the cardinal points in the original scheme and 
representation of the sphere, never ceased to be regarded as 
the principal and cardinal points ever after, and as the stand- 
ards of reference in every subsequent change and modifica- 


a For the rest of the commentary, see supra, Diss. xiv. ch. i. sect. iii. 
xii. p. 9. 
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tion of the sphere of later date.  Thirdly, by the fact that 
the first and original conception and delineation of the 
sphere, thus laid down in the l5th degrees, being as old as 
the epoch of the first Phoenix cycle; when the' doctrine of the 
genitura mundi was introduced into Egypt, (at à much later 
point of time, as we shall see hereafter,) nothing could be 
more natural, or more probable « priori, than that such 
should be supposed to have been the state of the case at the 
beginning of things; i.e. that as the moon, and the sun, 
and the five planets, must necessarily have occupied some 
position or other in the different signs of the ecliptic, from 
the moment of their existence itself, so this position should 
have been assumed to have been the 15th degree of each. 

If however distinct and positive testimony that the oldest 
representation of the sphere, known to the ancients, was 
actually laid down and graduated in the l5th degrees, is 
still considered a desideratum ; we find it in the following 
passage of the Isagoge ad Aratum of Achilles Tatius^: Bo- 
Aovra, 0€ rpomi]v avróv (rÓv T|Awov) srote(o0at ol p&v mepl ràs àp- 
Xàs, oi 02 Tepl óyOóqv poipar, oi 0e mepi ,9', oi Ó& mepi ie To 
Kapkívov. Four different schemes of the sphere, and each on 
a different principle, are here enumerated, each of which we 
may have occasion to notice in due time; but at present we 
are concerned only with the fourth, i. e. the last mentioned ; 
according to which the summer solstice (that 1s, the second 
of the cardinal ingresses in the tropical year) was laid down 
in the 15th degree of Cancer. 

Now no one will suppose that, if the summer solstice in a 
given instance was assumed and laid down in the 15th degree 
of its proper sign, the vernal equinox must not have been laid 
down in the l5th degree of its own sign too, and the au- 
tumnal equinox in the 15th of its proper sign, and the winter 
solstice in the 15th of its own also. "There must be three 
signs complete in every scheme of the celestial sphere, be- 
tween the ingress of one of the four quarters, and that of the 
next. A division of the sphere is consequently thus recog- 
nised and attested, which was graduated from the 15th 
degrees of the different signs. Achilles Tatius knew of such 
a sphere; and he knew of three others besides, each of them 

b $ 23. Uranologium, 146. A. 
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laid down in a lower degree than the 15th: but he knew of 
none laid down in any higher degree than the l5th. This 
sphere then must have been the oldest of all. A lower and 
lower graduation in such a progressive scheme of analogous 
spheres as this is necessarily an argument of spheres of a 
later and later date. "The sphere of the highest power is ne- 
cessarily the most ancient of all. This sphere therefore must 
have been that which came into existence along with the 
first Phoenix cycle. Each was the oldest of its kind, known 
to the astronomers of former times ; and therefore they 
must have been the same: and as this latter was graduated 
from the 15th degrees the former must have been so too. 


SEcrroN VI.—ii. Combination of a double sphere, a fived and a 
moveable one, in the first modification of the sphere in Egypt. 


It has never indeed been unknown to learned men, or to 
astronomers whose attention has been directed to such sub- 
jects as these ; that the Egyptians must some time or other 
have had among them a form of the sphere, in which the 
cardinal points were actually laid down n» quintisdecimis 
partibus: and that this was the oldest conception and de- 
lineation of such a thing as the sphere, of which any traces 
were to be discovered either in Egypt or any where else. 
This fact is so generally acknowledged by all chronologers, 
and by all the learned among men of science, that we might 
very well have dispensed with any formal proof of an as- 
sumption which no one was likely to call in question. It is 
absolutely certain however that, even with respect to this 
sphere, (acknowledged to have existed in antiquity as it is,) 
and with respect to its peculiar constitution, the real state 
of the case never has been known to the learned in general, 
or to astronomers in particular; not even to those who have 
undertaken to write the history of ancient astronomy, and 
therefore have been obliged, for the sake of their subject 
itself, to inquire into the nature of the spheres of antiquity, 
and into the principles on which they were constructed: or 
rather, so far as we have been able to discover to the con- 
trary, the truth on this point is so far from having been 
known by any in modern times, that it has not even been 
suspected. 
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The explanation of this point involves one of the most 
curious and interesting, and yet most important and most 
instructive, particulars in the history of the sphere from 
first to last: and it is more calculated to give modern astro- 
nomers a just and correct idea of the kind and degree of 
proficiency, even in their own science, which must have been 
possessed by the astronomers of old, (especially by those of 
Egypt,)than any thing else which has yet come to light. 
And yet it admits of being stated in a very few words. "The 
sphere of the Egyptians, as first conceived and delineated at 
the point of time which we are considering, (the epoch of the 
first Phoenix cycle among them,) was so contrived and so 
laid down as to consist of a double sphere; of an immoveable 
sphere, and of a moveable one ; of a sphere attached to a fixed 
and invariable epoch, and of a sphere attached to a shifting 
and variable one; this fixed epoch being a certain Julian 
term, which we shall explain by and by; the variable one the 
point of the mean vernal equinox: this fixed sphere being 
graduated perpetually*from the first degrees, the moveable 
one from that degree of the immoveable sphere in which the 
true mean date of the vernal equinox was falling for the time 
being; which degree, in the first instance of all, was the 15th 
of the immoveable sphere; iu subsequent instances of the 
same kind was some lower degree of the same sphere, corre- 
sponding to the recession of the mean vernal equinox in terms 
of the fixed sphere meanwhile. 

The sphere of the Egyptiaus then, from the epoch of the 
first Phoenix cycle downwards, de facto was not a simple but 
à compound sphere. It was made up of two spheres, one of 
which served as a standard of reference for the other per- 
petually, and one of which was so referred to the other 
perpetually. One of these was to all intents and purposes 
the sphere of nature, the tropical sphere, in which there was 
nothing artificial; the other, though not absolutely inde- 
pendent of natural relations, was altogether positive and 
conventional in comparison of this, and was much more 
artificial than natural. 
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Srcri0N VII.—-iv. TAhe fimed sphere of the Egyptians a 
modification of the primitive sphere of Mazzaroth. 

In order however to the further explanation of the relation 
of these two spheres to each other, we must remind the 
reader of what we have already said concerning the primitive 
sphere, or sphere of Mazzaroth; as the simple and abstract 
conception of the sphere itself; as nothing but the deli- 
neation of the actual motion of the sun in the ecliptic, 
through the different seasons ofthe natural year. In such 
a sphere there was necessarily a reference to the division of 
the ecliptic into signs, and to the division of signs into 
degrees; but not to (60a or figured representations of the 
signs; nor even to the stars, or to collections of the stars, 
except such as lay in or about the path of the sun itself, and 
were qualified by their position at first to mark out, and to 
point to, the divisions of the ecliptic into signs. 

If the motion of the sun in the heavens were uniform, 
and if the length of the natural year were an invariable 
quantity, and there was no such thing as the recession of the 
cardinal points on the plane of the ecliptic ; it is evident of 
such a sphere that, once laid down and delineated in con- 
formity to the actual phenomena of the heavens at a given 
time, it would represent them perpetually, with the same 
truth and exactness as at first. And though such a perpetual 
type of the actual motion of the sun, and of the natural year, 
which should always be true to both, in the nature of things 
is impossible; it is manifest that a simple and abstract con- 
ception of the sphere, such as we mean by the sphere of 
Mazzaroth, if imagined and represented at all, must be of 
this deseription ; must be something supposed to be invari- 
able, and mutatis mutandis virtually applicable at all times ; 
and at a given time actually so. If there could be such a 
thing as an artificial and conventional form of the sphere, 
which might be considered the idea or type of the sphere in 
the abstract, and as much applicable to one actual form of 
the sphere as another; it must be this sphere of Mazzaroth. 

In the next place it cannot, we think, be unreasonable to 
assume that it was known to the Egyptians of this time 
that the two stars, 85jra and (ra Tauri, which, at the epoch 
of the Phoenix cycle, A. M. 2158, B.C. 1847, were observed to 
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be 30 degrees east of the vernal colure, 2157 years before, 
A. M. 1, B. C. 4004, were standing on or about that colure 
itself: and that 27 Arietis, which was standing at this time on 
the vernal colure, at the beginning of things was 30? west 
of that point. It must have been known then that, if the 
sun was in conjunction with fra and (fjra Tauri, at the be- 
ginning of things, on April 24 or 25; it must have been in 
conjunction with 27 Arietis on March 24 or 25 ; the distance 
between these stars on the ecliptic being 30?, and the length 
of the last month in the natural year being 31 days at least. 

It is evident then under such circumstances, that could 
the Egyptians be supposed to have gone back from the state 
of the heavens, at the epoch of their first Phoenix cycle to 
the state of the heavens at the beginning of things; they 
must have found the same star at that time standing on the 
first degree of the last of the signs of the ecliptic, which at 
this time was standing on the first of the first, viz. 27 Arietis. 
And though the Julian term, which defined and declared the 
position of this star relatively to the tropical sphere of their 
own time, was April 8 at noon, at the beginning of things it 
must have been March 24 or 25 at noon ; or it might easily 
be supposed to have been so. "The excess of the mean side- 
real year, of the standard assumed in our Tables, in 2157 
years, over the actual Julian year, would be 13 days 23 h. 
16 m. 57s., that is, very nearly 14 days exactly. So that if 
the sun was in conjunction with 27 Arietis, for the meridian 
of Heliopolis, de facto, April 8 at mean noon, A. M. 2158, 
B. C. 1847; it must have been in conjunction with it for the 
same meridian 2157 years before, March 25 at mean noon* ; 
which by the Phoenix rule might be assumed as March 24 at 
mean noon. 

Now though a fixed natural type of the sphere of Mazza- 
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roth must have been an impossibility, a. fixed Julian type 
was very possible; and in such a fixed Julian type, adapted 
to the first and original delineation of the sphere, the date 
of the first month, (the celestial Krion,) being supposed to 
be April 24 at noon, that of the last month, the celestial 
Iecthyon, (assumed to be 31 days long,) would be March 24 
at mean noon. And if such were supposed to have been the 
case at the beginning of things, it must be supposed to be 
still the case at the epoch of the Phoenix cycles. In a fixed 
Julian type of the sphere of Mazzaroth, the celestial Krion 
being once attached to April 24 at noon, and the celestial 
Icthyon to March 24 at noon, each must continue so at- 
tached ever after, as long as the Julian type itself remained 
unaltered. 

Now this being once known and admitted, that in a fixed 
and perpetual (that is, a strictly Julian) type of the sphere 
of Mazzaroth itself, conceived to have gone back to the be- 
ginning of things even from the epoch of the Phoenix cycle, 
the proper Julian date of the first term of the first month, 
the first of the celestial Krion, according to the proper Phoe- 
nix rule must have been April 24 at mean noon; and the 
proper Julian date of the first term of the last month, the 
last of the celestial Icthyon, according to the same rule must 
have been March 24 at mean noon; we have all the expla- 
tion which can be necessary of the phenomenon into which 
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we are inquiring; viz. that of the rise of two spheres in 
Egypt, at the epoch of the first Phoenix period, one attached 
to a fixed and invariable date, the other to a moveable and 
variable date; and of the reasons on which this conjunction 
of two such spheres must have been founded. "The natural 
sphere requires its proper artificial representative, for civil 
and practical purposes at least. "The signs of the ecliptie 
themselves must be considered and treated as so many 
months of a calendar of a certain kind. "The language of all 
chronologers, and of astronomers also, has been determined 
accordingly. A celestial calendar has been every where re- 
cognised just as much as a civil one: a celestial Krion, just 
as much as a civil March—or whatsoever may have been the 
name of the month in the civil calendar in which the mean 
vernal equinox has usually fallen out: a celestial Tauron, as 
much as a civil April: and so all round the year. 4A fixed 
type of the natural sphere is not possible; but a fixed Julian 
type, as the positive or conventional substitute of the natu- 
ral, is very possible; and having been once received in that 
capacity, it must be treated ever after as invariable, or at 
least for a certain length of time; much longer than the 
natural type of the same thing, of which it is supposed to be 
the facsimile, possibly could be. 

It is not necessary however to suppose that such a Julian 
type of the primitive celestial calendar, or of the sphere of 
Mazzaroth, existed among mankind from the first: nor even 
that the Julian year itself had yet been any where applied 
to the measurement of annual time, down to the epoch of 
the Phoenix cycle. It is as easy to carry back a fixed Julian 
type of any kind, as to bring one down; and, though the 
idea of such an invariable Julian representative of the sphere 
of Mazzaroth itself might have been conceived in Egypt for 
the first time only at the epoch of their first Phoenix period ; 
it must have been just as evident to them at that time, as it 
is to ourselves at present, that April 24 at mean noon being 
assumed as the proper date of the celestial Krion in such à 
type, from the first, March 24 at mean noon must have been 
the proper corresponding date of the celestial Icthyon from 
the first also. 

Now there is no reason to suppose that this last fact, the 
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proper Julian date of the first term in the sphere of Mazza- 
roth, was not well known in Egypt even at the date of their 
first Phoenix period itself; viz. that as this sphere bore date 
from the first on the mean vernal equinox, so the original 
date of the mean vernal equinox was the Julian April 24 or 
95. It was very possible for them to recover the mean ver- 
nal equinox, or the first of the celestial Krion, at the begin- 
ning of things, and at the beginning of the sphere itself, from 
the mean vernal equinox of their own time. Nothing was 
necessary for that purpose, but to go back four Phoenix pe- 
riods of 500 years each, and they would infallibly get to the 
mean vernal equinox of A. M. 158 from that of A. M. 2158. 
In one such period of 500 years the tropical points recede 
8 days 21 hours: consequently in four they recede 15 days 12 
hours. Hence supposing the mean vernal equinox, for the 
meridian of our tables, A.M. 2158 B, C.1847 to have been 
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which our general tables for that year shew to be correct. 
And this for the meridian of Heliopolis in Egypt, 15 m. 44s. 
west of that of our Tables, would be nearly April 24 at mid- 
night exactly. 

Now, if we may be permitted to call this fixed Julian type 
of the primitive sphere of Mazzaroth henceforward by the 
name of the sphere of Mazzaroth itself; and the true primi- 
tive sphere of Mazzaroth from the first, down to this time, 
by that of the tropical sphere; it appears, from what has 
just been shewn, that at the epoch of the first Phoenix period 
the first month of this tropical sphere was falling almost 
critically in the middle of the last month of this sphere of 
Mazzaroth. Let it be assumed, for instance, that the last 
month of the sphere of Mazzaroth was 31 days long, and 
bore date March 24 at mean noon: then 14 days from the 
beginning of this month would bring us to April 7 at mean 
noon, the first term of the first month of the tropical sphere, 
according to the Phoenix rule: and 17 days more exactly 
would bring us to April 24 at mean noon ; the first term of 
the sphere of Mazzaroth. So that the first term of the first 
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month in the tropical sphere, according to the Phoenix rule, 
the true representative of the first term in the mean natural 
year, the mean vernal equinox itself, at this particular junc- 
ture of time was falling as nearly in the middle of the last 
month of the sphere of Mazzaroth as it possibly could ; just 
14 days complete after its beginning and just 16 days com- 
plete before its termination. 

If then at this juncture of time also the Egyptians con- 
ceived the idea of such a periodical revision and readjustment 
of the sphere as we have supposed; forasmuch as the neces- 
sity of some standard of reference, by means of which the 
recession of the cardinal points might be measured perpetu- 
ally, would be obvious; it may well be supposed that this 
want would appear to be most easily and most effectually 
supplied by this combination of the sphere of Mazzaroth 
with the tropical sphere. And in this case the only import- 
ant question would be, what term in the sphere of Mazzaroth 
was the most proper to be fixed upon, as this perpetual 
standard of reference; and whether the first term of that 
sphere, as it had stood at first, and might be supposed virtu- 
ally still to stand, April 25 or April 24 at mean noon, or 
some other. 

If this question had been under consideration at the begin- 
ning of things, and at the common epoch of origination of 
both these spheres, A. M. 1, it might perhaps have admitted 
of doubt whether the standard of reference to the tropical 
sphere should not have been taken from that term of the 
sphere of Mazzaroth, with which the tropical sphere itself 
was coinciding at the time. And at the common epoch of 
origination of both these spheres the first term of the one 
was coinciding with the first of the other, and both with the 
same natural and both with the same Julian date. Yet even 
in this case it must soon have come to be perceived, that 
since the effect of recession was such as to carry the first 
term of the tropical sphere further and further away from 
the first in the sphere of Mazzaroth, the relation of the two 
spheres to each other must be such that it could never be 
said with propriety the tropical sphere was laid down in 
terms of the sphere of Mazzaroth; but on the contrary, the 
sphere of Mazzaroth in terms of the tropical. And this 
must have been inconsistent with the principle on which it 
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was proposed to adjust them one to the other. It would 
have inverted the relation of the one to the other; and would 
have made the tropical sphere the standard of reference to 
the sphere of Mazzaroth, instead of the contrary. It must 
be self-evident that, if a fixed sphere was to be combined 
with a moveable one, (the sphere of Mazzaroth, with the 
tropical the sphere of nature's appointment, which must be 
moveable in comparison of the other,) this could not be done 
on any consistent principle, except by assuming the first 
term in the former earlier than the first in the latter: an 
assumption which would allow scope for the recession of the 
latter, agreeably to its natural law perpetually, and yet be 
compatible with the relation of the former to the latter 
also as its proper standard of reference perpetually, not- 
withstanding. 

We have no doubt that this consideration, which was so 
just and reasonable in itself, and yet was so necessarily in- 
volved in the very idea of combining two such things as a 
fixed and a variable type of the sphere in a common represen- 
tation, would have due weight with the Egyptians, when this 
question was actually under discussion at the epoch of the 
first Phoenix period. "They would see that the time for 
adopting the first and original epoch of the sphere of Mazza- 
roth, as the standard of reference for the tropical sphere, was 
long since past; and this being out of the question, it would 
easily be perceived that there was no alternative now left, 
except to go back 30 degrees, or one sign in the sphere of 
Mazzaroth, and in the natural order of the recession of the 
cardinal points in the tropical sphere, in search of what they 
wanted; that is, from April 24 at mean noon, the first of 
the celestial Krion, to March 24 at mean noon, the first of 
the celestial Icthyon. | And it would no doubt very materi- 
ally contribute to determine them to do this, that at this 
very time the first term of the tropical sphere was falling as 
nearly as possible half way between the first of Krion and 
the first of Icthyon in the sphere of Mazzaroth ; and conse- 
quently that, in fixing the first term of their immoveable 
sphere to the first of Icthyon, in order to serve as a perpetual 
standard of reference for the first term of the tropical or 
moveable sphere, they were only falling in with the actual 
order and course of things, as it had been going on ever 
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. since the beginning, and was still going on before their 
eyes. 

And this consideration itself may possibly lead to a yet 
more curious and interesting discovery, as to what the Egypt- 
ians really had in view when they instituted their Phoenix 
cycle. We have seen that in one Phoenix period the reces- 
sion of the tropical points amounted to 3 days 21 hours, and 
in four periods to 15 days 12 hours. We have seen too that, 
by going back with this recession of four periods, it was easy 
to recover the mean equinox of A. M. 158 from that of A. M. 
2158, the epoch of the first Phoenix period; and the latter 
being assumed to have been April 8 at mean noon, the for- 
mer was April 24 at midnight. Now the true mean equinox 
A. M.1. itself, at the beginning of things, actually fell on 
April 25 at midnight: and April25 being the date of the 
first term in the tropical sphere at the beginning of things, 
it must have been the date of the first 1n the sphere of Maz- 
zaroth at the same point of time also: and April 25 being 
the first of Krion in the sphere of Mazzaroth, April 24 would 
be the last day of Icthyon in the same also. 

Now it is self-evident that even had the epoch of the 
sphere of Mazzaroth A. M. 1. been set back from April 25 
at midnight to March 25 at midnight; that is from the first 
of Krion to the first of Icthyon, in order to admit of the 
association of the tropical sphere with this sphere of Mazza- 
roth; the graduation of this tropical sphere in terms of the 
sphere of Mazzaroth never could have begun with propriety 
until the firs£. degree of the tropical was falling at least in 
the /as! degree of the sphere of Mazzaroth; in other words, 
until the mean vernal equinox had been brought by the re- 
cession from the firs? day of Krion to the /as£ day of Icthyon ; 
from April 25 to April 24. Now this was not the case, 
strictly speaking, before A. M. 158. We think it therefore 
exceedingly probable, that the Egyptians purposely went back 
four Phoenix periods, even from the epoch of the Phoenix 
cycle, A. M. 2158, in order to find what must be considered 
the true first term of such a succession as that of these 
periods from the first; viz. the point of time when the 
first term in the tropical sphere was first falling on the /as£ 
term in the sphere of Mazzaroth. It is certain that, on the 
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principles of the Phoenix period, they would not find this 
time either sooner or later than A. M. 158: and in that year 
they would find it, and for the meridian of Heliopolis almost 
critically at midnight, April 24. 

On the same principle, it was easy to calculate that 
after the lapse of 2000 years, or four Phenix periods also 
from the epoch, A. M. 2158, in which the recession would 
amount as before to 15 days 12 hours; if the mean vernal 
equinox was falling April 7 at noon at the epoch of the first 
Phoenix period, it might be expected to be falling March 23 
at midnight at the epoch of the 5th period, A. M. 4158. 
And March 23 at midnight, A. M. 4158, being assumed to 
be the first term in the tropical sphere, and the last in the 
sphere of Mazzaroth, supposed to bear date March 24 at 
midnight; it is manifest that the state of the case with re- 
gard to the relation of the two spheres to each other would 
be just the same at the end of four Phoenix periods from 
the epoch, A. M. 4158, as at the beginning of four Phoenix 
periods before the epoch, A. M.158 ; and nothing would be 
necessary now to accommodate one to the other, and to pre- 
pare them to accompany each other for another period of 
eight Phoenix cycles, or 4000 years, in the same way as be- 
fore, except to set back the epoch of the sphere of Mazzaroth 
from the first of Icthyon March 24 at midnight, to the first 
of Hydron, Feb. 21 or 22 at midnight. 

It cannot be denied that these are curious coincidences, 
and calculated to give us a totally different view of the 
Phoenix cycle, and of the use and purpose which it was 
intended to fulfil in the original scheme of its authors, from 
what at first sight would appear. And they derive some 
support and countenance from the eight Phoenixes which 
have been actually found all together on the monumental 
sculptures in Egypt: though more than that number so 
represented and at once, it does not appear, have yet been 
discovered. For these eight Phoenixes would be equivalent 
to 4000 years: and they might be purposely intended to 
represent the length of time in which the recession of the 
tropical sphere in the sphere of Mazzaroth would amount to 
an entire sign ; for which consequently the sphere of Mazza- 
roth was competent to serve as a standard of reference for the 
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. tropical sphere, without the necessity of any adjustment of 
one to the other, beyond what must be supposed to have 
been made 4000 years before; but longer than which it was 
not*. And this is probably the true explanation of the 
meaning of these eight Phoenixes; that they represent 4000 
years; the measure of the recession of the tropical sphere 
through one sign both of its own sphere and of the sphere of 
Mazzaroth: twelve of which, it is evident, would amount to 
a complete circle of the ecliptie. "This subject however 
deserves a further and a more particular consideration: but 
we shall not be prepared to enter upon it, until we have first 
explained the connection of the sphere of Mazzaroth with a 
corresponding type of the Julian calendar, introduced into 
Egypt along with it at the epoch of the Phoenix cycle also. 


SEcrioN VIII.—v. The Mazzaroth or celestial calendar of the 
Egyptians a Julian calendar. 


The reader will probably have anticipated the conclusion, 
spontaneously resulting from the premises which have just 
been laid before him ; viz. that the Egyptian sphere of Maz- 
zaroth must have been associated with some form of the 
calendar, and that calendar the Julian. It does not appear, 
from any thing which has yet come to light, that it could 
have been associated with a sidereal calendar: and yet it 
may still be true that even at this early period of time (the 
epoch of their first Phoenix period) the Egyptians were as 
well acquainted with the sidereal as with the solar or tropical 
year. 'lThe Arabian astronomers at least have left it on 
record, that the Egyptians, from time immemorial, had the 
mean sidereal year of 365 d. 6h. 11 m. among them^: and 
though the learned in modern times have scrupled to receive 
this statement on the authority of the Arabians merely, yet 


* 'T'he period of 8ooo years, or this period of 2000 years, and four Phoenix 
cycles, four times repeated, appears to have had a mystical meaning among 
the Egyptians; as we may collect from the Commentary of Proclus on the 
Timzus of Plato, (i.) A. 104—45. D: Tois uev '"AO8gvaiois rà évakio xta 
dpiüuóv dmoOéOckev ..... rois 0€ Zairaus rÓv Ókrakua Xia karà rà ev rois 
iepois ypáppiara, 77 XiNá0t uerpv roUs Bíovs TOv móAeov' ravry yàp Aéyorv- 
rac kal oí Oa(uoves róv xpóvov perpeiv, às nou ó duXócodos IHopdvpis. 


c Cf. Bailly, Astronomie Anc. v. $ xv. 149. Eclaircissemens, v. $ xi. 403. 
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to us there appears to be nothing incredible in it, at least 
with respect to the fact in general; viz. that the mean sidereal 
year was known to the Egyptians, and that they had a mean 
sidereal standard which was very near the truth. We have 
seen reason to believe that many things came to the know- 
ledge of the oriental writers on these subjects, especially 
among the Arabians, relating to the state of science among 
the ancient Egyptians, and to various curious and interesting 
faets of great antiquity, which were never known to the 
Greeks, and have never been transmitted to posterity in any 
way but through the Arabians. 

We are entirely of opinion however that the calendar, 
attached to their sphere of Mazzaroth and involved in the 
principles and details of such a sphere, was Julian; and was 
formed on the assumption of the mean length of the Julian 
year, 365 days six hours. And though such a statement as 
this naturally suggests the inquiry whether this was the first 
idea of the Julian year ever conceived in theory, or ever re- 
duced to practice, among mankind ; we do not think it neces- 
sary to enter on that further question: not merely because 
there are no data, known to ourselves, by means of which it 
might be decided, but because it makes no difference to the 
particular illustration of this sphere of Mazzaroth, and to its 
connection with a calendar of this kind, whether the calendar 
itself was something new, and now introduced for the first 
time, or something which had long been known and in use 
before. On this question every one is at liberty to think as 
he pleases. All that we shall say about it is That there is no 
evidence to be met with any where either of the knowledge 
of the Julian year in theory, or of its application in practice, 


in any quarter of the world, before the date of the first 


Phoenix cycle of the Egyptians; evidence at least which is 
authentic and trustworthy : but from the epoch of this cycle 
downwards there is such evidence, not only in the calendar 
thus associated with the sphere of Mazzaroth, but also in a 
distinct type of the Julian calendar, the first which appears 
in Egypt itself, attached to the first day of the cyclical 'Thoth, 
sra cyclica 2159, in the fifth month of which equable year 
the celestial calendar of Mazzaroth also took its rise. 

The first of Thoth this year, as our calendar shews, was 
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fallmg Nov. 17 at 18 hours according to the primitive rule, 


" Nov. 18 at midnight according to the Julian, A. M. 2157 


B. C. 1848; and we shall see, we trust, hereafter that the 
Egyptians had a fixed type of the Julian year, older than that 
which came into being along with their Sothiacal period 
attached to the epoch of July 22, B. C. 1850; older too than 
any thing else of the same kiud which 1s still to be met with 
among them; yet attached to this Julian date of Thoth 1, 
sera cyclica 2159 Nov. 18 A. M. 2157 B.C. 1848. The proof 
of this point however is necessarily reserved for the present. 

Now it could not have been assimed by the Egyptians, 
as the principle of this association of a proper Julian calendar 
with the sphere of Mazzaroth, that the mean Julian year was 
the same with the mean natural year; because, in that case, 
there could have been no distinction between their sphere of 
Mazzaroth and their tropical sphere, or none which they 
themselves could have supposed. Their Mazzaroth must 
have been their tropical sphere; or their tropical sphere* 
their Mazzaroth. "The year of nature on this supposition 
never could have varied, in their opinion, from the standard of 
the mean Julian year. It is certain that they could not have 
fallen into the mistake of confounding two such different 
things as the sphere of Mazzaroth and the tropical sphere ; 
nor consequently have confounded the mean Julian year with 
the mean natural But they were at liberty to assume that 
the mean Julian year was the nearest approach to the form 
of equality to the mean natural year which could possibly be 
substituted for it: and they were also at liberty to assume 
that the difference between them was so slight that at a 
given time or for a prescribed length of time both might be 
considered the same. And these assumptions they must 
have made; because they are both involved in the first 
principles of their Phoenix period, and in the relation of their 
two spheres, the sphere of Mazzaroth and the tropical sphere, 
one to the other. 

They may be supposed therefore to have proceeded on the 
same principle with respect to their Phoenix period, on which 
we ourselves have done with respect to the Julian types of 
our Fasti. 'The only difference between our method and 
theirs would seem to have been this; that we redress and 
readjust our Julian types at the end of one of our Julian 
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periods, they revised and reconstructed their Pheenix type 
at the end of one of their Phoenix periods: and their Phoenix 
period was nearly four times as long as our Julian period. 
It does not follow from this fact that they must have thought 
the natural and the Julian year capable of agreeing, with- 
out standing in need of readjustment one to the other, for 
so long a term as 500 years. On the contrary it appears 
plainly, from their administration of the period itself, that 
they knew as well as ourselves that the difference between 
the natural year and any Julian type of the natural in 500 
years would amount to 3 days 21 hours. But they might 
very well be allowed to assume that even for 500 years 
the natural year and its Julian type might be suffered to go 
on in conjunction, subject to any conventional arrangement, 
affecting them both alike, which might have been agreed 
upon: "That such a business as the formal revision and read- 
justment and republication of the sphere was not to be made 
too common, nor too often repeated: "That it was not de- 
sirable to have a fresh edition of the sphere every 125 years, 
or four times in one Phoenix period, when even one was 
capable of serving every practical use and purpose which 
could be proposed by it even for 500 years, if necessary. 
Besides this, something, and probably much, would be 
allowed to the accidental coincidence which had determined 
the first Phoenix epoch to A. M. 2158 B. C. 1847; and 
thereby had fixed and defined it just at the distance of 
500 years from the deluge: particularly if the fable of the 
Phoenix was invented at the same time; which we may well 
suppose to have been the case. This fabulous conception 
had nothing to do with the sphere; but it had much to 
do with the period. It finds its own explanation in the 
event which happened just one of these periods before its own 


invention. For what is the Phoenix of the fable but the * 


world before and after the flood? Deprive the fable of any 
connection, through its own cycle, with the historical date of 
the actual restoration of things after the deluge; and no- 
thing is left, on which the idea of such a fable and such a 
cycle could possibly have been built, but the merest and 
most extravagant fiction. We are persuaded however that 
the original Phoenix of the fable was really the old world 
before, and the new world after, the flood: and every one 
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must allow that, regarded in that point of view, it had an 
— historical foundation which made it as just and real in point 
of fact as ingenious and beautiful in the conception. In this 
case, the idea of the fable may be said to have been sug- 
gested by the period ; and not the period to have grown out 
of the fable: and yet both having been associated from the 
first, neither could be dispensed with ever after. If the fable 
was to be perpetuated, such as it had been at first conceived, 
the period must be perpetuated also. 

It is very possible too that the idea which the Egyptians 
proposed to realize, by means of this association of a tropical 
and moveable sphere with a fixed and immoveable one, was 
something truly grand and magnificent; such as was never 
contemplated by any race of astronomers before or after: 
yet one too which the nature of the civil. year to which both 
they and the rest of mankind had been accustomed from the 
first might have suggested to them. "lhey were no doubt 
familiar with the fact that the equable year was liable to 
recede continually in the natural year, and yet in the course 
of time, from that very liability itself, and from its constant 
operation in the same way, that it must be brought round 
to a state of agreement with it again. And being now aware 
of the proportion of the mean natural to the mean Julian 
year also, they could not but perceive that the former too 
was liable to the same tendency to recede on the latter, 
though at a much slower rate; and that as there was a 
period of restitution of the equable year in terms of the 
natural, of very considerable length, so there was a period of 
restitution of the mean natural in terms of the mean Julian, 
of still greater length. 

Now this was very possibly what they proposed to realize 
by the combination of their sphere of Mazzaroth with their 
tropical sphere perpetually: this anus magnus, most properly 
so called, or great cycle of restitution of the cardinal points 
of the mean natural year to exactly the same state of relation 
to the mean Julian year, in which they were placed either at 
the beginning of things, or at the beginning of their Phoenix 
cycles. '"lhe recession of the tropical sphere in terms of the 
sphere of Mazzaroth being assumed at 30 degrees in space, 
31 days in time, every 4000 years, or 8 Phoenix cycles; on 
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this principle, the measure of this a»nus magnus might be 
supposed to be 4000 x 12 or 48,000 years, 96 Phoenix cycles. 
And this might be the period which they proposed to realize 
by their suecession of Phoenix cycles. It is calculated to 
give us a lively idea of the greatness of their conceptions. . 
Nor can it be said with truth that the supposition of a pe- 
riod like this, as ever having been contemplated by them, is 
altogether a gratuitous assumption. "The eight Phoenixes of 
the monumental sculptures appear to us to attest it as far as 
they go; that is, for the first four thousand years, or twelfth 
part, of this grand annaws magnus. And if we are not mis- 
taken, we shall probably meet with other facts, as we proceed 
in our inquiries, which cannot be explained except on the 
admission of the actual conception of even such a great period 
as this. 

With regard to the details of the sphere of Mazzaroth, we 
have seen every reason to conclude that, though the Egyptians 
were aware that the lengths of the different quarters of 
the natural year, at the epoch of their Phoenix cycles, were 
not the same; yet for the use of this fixed type of the sphere 
of nature, which we have agreed to call the sphere of Mazza- 
roth, and as laid down in terms of a purely Julian calendar, 
they considered themselves justified in assuming them as 
nearly as possible of an uniform length; and in reckoning 
each cyclically in a certain number of integral days. And 
as their calendar of Mazzaroth itself, (being Julian in prin- 
ciple,) must have its cycle of leap year; they assumed it to con- 
sist of 365 days every three years; and of 366 days every fourth. 
Each ofthe quarters of this year therefore consisted of 91 days: 
and one quarter, in the common years of the cycle, consisted 
of 92 days, and two quarters, in the leap-years of the cycle, did 
so too. "The quarter, to which they gave this extra day in the 
leap-years of the cycle, we have seen reason to conclude was 
the fourth or the winter quarter; and that to which they 
gave it in every year of the cycle alike was the first quarter, 
or spring quarter. For some day e«íra must be given to 
some one quarter in such a scheme as this, over and above 
the common length of 91 days; and it could not be given to 
any with so much propriety as to the first or the spring 
quarter; because the natural length of that quarter, (as the 
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. Egyptians were no doubt aware,) ever since the beginning of 
things had always been the greatest of all, and was so still at 
the epoch of the first Phoenix cycle, and continued to be so 
long after the institution of the Phoenix period. 

Such appears to the best of our own judgment, from the 
facts which have come to our knowledge, to have been the 
original scheme and distribution of this Julian calendar, 
introduced along with the Egyptian sphere of Mazzaroth, 
There would be little difficulty therefore in representing it 
agreeably to these hypotheses: and in our opinion it stood as 
follows. 


Julian calendar of the Egyptians, adapted to the sphere of 
Mazzaroth, A.M. 2158, B.C. 1847, at the epoch of the first 


Phonio period. 


Perpetual type of the calendar of Mazzaroth, March 24 at 
mean noon. 


First quarter 92 days. 


B. C. 4004. B.C.184;. Days 

Icthyon Krion 31 March 24 noon. 
Krion Tauron 3o Apri 24 

Tauron Didymon 3: May 24 


Second quarter 91 days. 


B.C. 4004. B.C.184;7. Days 
Didymon Karkinon 3: June 24 noon. 
Karkinon Leonton 3o July 25 
Leonton Parthenon 30 August 24 


Third quarter 91 days. 


B. C. 4004. B.C.1847. Days 

Parthenon Zygon 3o September 23 noon. 
Zygon Scorpion 3r October 23 
Scorpion Toxon 3o November 23 


Fourth quarter 91 days.  Leap-year 92 days. 


B.C. 4004. B.C.184;. Days 

Toxon. ZEgon 3o December 23 noon. 
/Egon Hydron 300r31 . January 22 
Hydron Icthyon 3: February 21r0r22 
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Szcri0oN IX.— vi. Confirmation of the Julian epoch of the 
sphere of Mazzaroth, March 24, by distinct proofs. 


We shall now proceed to offer some proofs that the Julian 
epoch of the Egyptian sphere of Mazzaroth, in the above 
scheme, March 24 at mean noon, is rightly assumed : pre- 
mising only that even in this case March 24 at mean noon, 
according to the Phoenix rule, is still to be considered the 
same thing as March 24 at 18 hours, according to the pri- 
mitive rule. 

i. then: 'The most direct and decisive proof of this kind is 
the matter of fact itself; viz. That two spheres having been 
combined in such a scheme as this, à moveable and an im- 
moveable one, the former laid down in the 15th degree of the 
latter, yet bearing date from the mean vernal equinox also; 
the Julian date of the immoveable sphere is necessarily de- 
termined by the Julian date of the mean vernal equinox, 
laid down in the 15th degree of the immoveable sphere 
itself. For example, the epoch of both spheres being A. M. 
2158 B. C. 1847 ; and the Julian date of the mean vernal 
equinox, for a given meridian, like that of Heliopolis, at this 
point of time being April 8 at noon, and that of the true 
being April 7 at 6h. 38m. 58s. 4. M. mean time?; if the 
former of those dates coincided with the 15th degree of an 
immoveable sphere, March 25 at mean noon must have 
coincided with the first: if the latter coincided with the 
l5th degree, March 24 must have coincided with the first. 
Unless therefore any of these things can be disproved, either 
that the epoch of the combination of these two spheres was 
that of the Phoenix cycles A. M. 2158 B. C. 1847 ; or that 
the moveable sphere was laid down at first in the 15th de- 
gree of the immoveable, and yet in the article of the mean 
or of the true vernal equinox, for the meridian of Heliopolis, 
A. M. 2158 B. C. 1847 ; or that the mean or the true vernal 
equinox, for the meridian of Heliopolis, did actually fall on 
AprilS8 or April7: there is no alternative except to con- 
clude that the sphere of Mazzaroth, combined with this 
tropical sphere at the same time and on the same occasion, 
must have borne date 14 days before it, either March 25 


d See supra, p. 240. 
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. at noon, or March 24 at noon: between which we cannot 
hesitate to fix on March 24 at noon, as the proper Julian 
date of this sphere according to the Phoenix rule, corre- 
sponding to the proper Julian date of the other according to the 
same rule, in the first instance of all, April 7 at mean noon. 

ii. It will be seen hereafter that, at the epoch of the third 
Phoenix period, the firs? degrees in the signs of the tropical 
sphere were observed to be falling on the eighíh degrees of 
those of the sphere of Mazzaroth ; which was nothing more 
than the necessary effect of the relation of the two spheres 
to each other from the first, and of the operation of the law 
of precession meanwhile. It will also be seen that at this 
particular juncture of time, when the cardinal points in the 
moveable sphere were thus found to be falling on the eighth 
degrees of the immoveable one, an opinion came into vogue 
in Egypt, which might have existed elsewhere before that 
time, but does not appear to have been known, or at least 
to have been received, in Egypt until now. And from its 
introduction and reception among the Egyptians at this 
very time we may date the degeneracy of their astronomy ; 
which until then appears to have been the most sound and 
judicious, and probably the most perfect, of its kind, which 
existed any where in the ancient world. 

The nature of this opinion may be briefly stated as fol- 
lows: 'That the cardinal points of the tropical sphere, which 
were now observed to be falling on the eighth degrees of the 
sphere of Mazzaroth, would begin and continue to recede in 
terms of this sphere, until they came to the first degrees of 
the same; but as soon as that was the case, instead of re- 
ceding in terms of this sphere any longer, as before, they 
would begin to go back in it again, and continue to do so 
until they came to the eighth degrees again: and having re- 
turned to this term of the sphere of Mazzaroth as before, 
they would not continue to advance in this sphere any 
longer, but would again begin to recede in it, as they had 
done before, until they again came to the first degrees as 
before. And this kind of alternate recession of the tropical 
points from the eighth degrees of the sphere of Mazzaroth 
to the first degrees, and alternate regression from the first 
degrees to the eighth, it was supposed would go on perpetu- 

X 2 
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ally. Such was the new theory and the new doctrine con- 
cerning the relation of the two spheres to each other, which 
came up in Egypt at the time in question ; though the ne- 
cessary proofs of the truth of this representation of it cannot 
be produced at present. 

Now, it will further appear hereafter according to the 
same accounts, from which we learn the nature of this opin- 
ion as stated in the above representation, that this reces- 
sion of the cardinal points of the tropical sphere from the 
eighth to the first degrees of the sphere of Mazzaroth was 
supposed to have reached its maximum, B. C. 158 ; that is, 
the first degrees of the tropical sphere, which at the epoch of 
the third Phoenix period were falling on the eighth degrees 
of the sphere of Mazzaroth, B. C. 158 were observed to be 
falimg on the first. If then we know the Julian terms on 
which they were actually faling, B. C. 158, we know the 
Julian dates of the first degrees of the sphere of Mazzaroth. 

Now, with respect to the first of these terms in the tro- 
pical sphere, it was necessari the mean or the true ver- 
nal equinox. 'lhe tropical sphere associated with the sphere 
of Mazzaroth bore date perpetually from the first term in the 
natural year, the vernal equinox. According to our Fasti then, 
the date of the mean vernal equinox, B. C. 158, for the me- 
ridian of Jerusalem, was March 26, 16 h. 38 m. 38s. 24th; 
and therefore for the meridian of Heliopolis, or of Memphis, 
was March 26, 16 h. 22 m. 54s. 24th: and the year before, 
B. C. 159, for the meridian of Jerusalem, it was March 26, 
10 h. 49 m. 48s. Oth. for that of Heliopolis, or of Memphis, 
March 26, 10 h. 34 m. 4s. Oth; which was still nearer to the 
point of noon, the proper epoch of the Phoenix cycle from 
the first. "The mean date of the vernal equinox then in each 
of these years was March 26: but the equation of the centre, 
at this time, amounting to one day and twenty hours, and 
being negative; the true date was March 24, about 20 hours 
from midnight, B.C. 158, March 24 about 14 hours from mid- 
night, B. C. 159. 

Now this being de facto the state of the case, B. C. 158 
or 159, that the Julian date of the vernal equinox, for 
the meridian of Heliopolis, (that is, the Julian date of the 
first term of the tropical sphere combined with the sphere 
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. of Mazzaroth,) was falling on March 24; and yet the first 
term of the tropical sphere at this very time was coinciding 
or supposed to be coinciding with the first term in the 
sphere of Mazzaroth; this coincidence is or ought to be 
decisive what the Julian date of the first term in the sphere 
of Mazzaroth itself must have been, or at least must be sup- 
posed to have been, from the first. It could have been no- 
thing but March 24. March 24 however, according to the 
Phoenix rule, would be reckoned from March 23 at noon. 
And it is necessary to attend to this distinction ; because a 
given Julian term, like March 24 at noon, at the epoch of 
the first Phoenix period B. C. 1847, would be properly repre- 
sented B. C. 158 not by March 24 at noon, but by March 23 
at noon. March 24 at noon was the proper Julian date of 
the sphere of Mazzaroth before B. C. 672, but March 23 at 
noon, after it. It is also to be observed that, according to 
the opinion which we have just been explaining, the first de- 
grees in the tropical sphere had reached the first degrees in. 
the sphere of Mazzaroth, B. C. 158, on this Julian term 
March 24, and, according to the Phoenix rule, at noon ; but 
the first degrees in the former did not yet totally coincide 
with the first in the latter, nor would they until by the 
effect of precession they had been brought from March 24 
at noon to March 23 at noon: and when they had reached 
that point in the sphere of Mazzaroth, in the natural order 
of recession in the tropical sphere, they must either begin to 
go back, according to the theory which we have explained, 
or they must pass from the first term in the sphere of 
Mazzaroth into the last; which would be contrary to the 
assumptions and doctrine of the theory itself. 

ii. Thirdly, a remarkable sentiment, attributed to Hip- 
parchus, is found on record, as may be seen from the follow- 
ing observation of Columella's*: Multos enim jam memora- 
biles auctores comperi persuasum habere longo sevi situ 
qualitatem coeli statumque mutari: eorumque consultissi- 
mum astrologi professorem Hipparchum prodidisse £empus 
fore quo cardines mundi loco moverentur. 

It is well known that Hipparchus was the first among the 
astronomers of the Greeks to discover the phenomenon of 

€ De Re Rustica, 1. i. $ 4. 
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the precession, which in Greek is expressed by the Merá- 
csTOci$ TÓV TpomwQv onueov: and that he was the author of 
a treatise on that subject itself, which is quoted by Ptolemy 
in his Magna Compositio. Such a work was very likely to 
contain a statement of this kind. Yet we are entirely of 
opinion that the true meaning of the observation, thus as- 
cribed to him by Columella, would be altogether mistaken 
were it supposed to refer to nothing but the simple effect of 
precession. Precession draws back the cardinal points on the 
sphere; but not in respect of the natural year. Hipparchus was 
well aware that the natural year was an invariable quantity ; 
and that there could be no such thing as the recession of 
the tropical points in respect of themselves. Or, whatsoever 
he might suppose in that respect, yet from the moment 
when he became cognizant of the nature and effect of the 
phenomenon of the precession, he could not fail to perceive 
that it must be something which had always existed, and 
always operated, and in the same way: and that if the car- 
dines mundi were liable to be affected by any such cause of 
disturbance as that they must have always been so liable. It 
could not be any effect to come, or to be exemplified at any 
future time, which was the consequence of a cause like that ; 
it must be something which had always been going on, and 
always been exemplified : it was in reality nothing more than 
the simple annual effect of the precession itself. 

But the truth is that, by these cardines mundi, he did not 
. mean the principal points of the moveable sphere, but the 
principal points of the immoveable one, the sphere of Mazza- 
roth: the principal points of that sphere, which, from the 
nature of the sphere itself, must be fixed and stationary, in 
contradistinction to those of the tropical, which for the same 
reason must be perpetually changing and shifting. It isa 
singular fact that Hipparchus was living and flourishing just 
about the time when by virtue of the law of precession, and 
of its unceasing operation, the first term of the moveable 
sphere was fast approaching to the first in the immoveable f: 
and it is a still more curious coincidence that, to judge from 
the recorded dates of his observations, he must have set him- 
self to work to wateh the effect of precession on the tropical 


f Cf. Ammianus Marcellinus, xxvi, i. 70. 
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. points, almost in the very year in which, according to the 
opinion lately explained, the first degrees in the tropical 
sphere were expected to reach that point in the sphere of 
Mazzaroth, which they might attain to, and with which they 
might coincide, but beyond which they could not pass. 
B. C. 158 was the year prescribed for this coincidence; and 
B. C. 162. is the date of the first observation of either of the 
equinoxes attributed to Hipparchus; and B. C. 159 that of 
the next£: and beginning in the first of these years, a series of 
observations, both of the vernal equinox and of the autumnal, 
is ascribed to him, which extends down to B. C. 128. It is 
another singular coincidence, that all this time, as our ge- 
neral tables shew, the vernal equinox was actually falling 
on the Julian March 24 or March 23; its proper Julian 
date all the time being March 24, one day earlier than the 
proper Julian date of the sphere of Mazzaroth, answering at 
this time to the original one of March 24; viz. March 33. 

The distinction and yet the combination of these two 
spheres, the tropical and the sphere of Mazzaroth, which 
had so long been made and so long received among astrono- 
mers, could not be unknown to Hipparchus; much less the 
facet that one of these was necessarily attached to a variable 
term, the other to an invariable one. He was living just at 
the time when the two spheres were fast approaching to a 
state of absolute coincidence and of absolute equality, though 
they had not yet attained to it; when a collision was to be 
expected between the first term in the tropical and the first 
in the sphere of Mazzaroth; and when, if this latter did not 
give way to and recede before the former, that must pass 
beyond it, and the relation, which had existed until then 
between the two spheres, from that time forward must 
begin to be inverted. 

We are persuaded that this, and this only, is the true 
explanation of the very remarkable observation which Colu- 
mella attributes to Hipparchus. He had lived to see the 
time when the tropical sphere was fast encroaching on the 
fixed limits of the sphere of Mazzaroth: and though he did 
not survive to see the time when the first term of the one 


£ See supra, Diss. xii. ch. ii. sect. ii. Dates of the Magna Compositio, vol. ii. 
4 I o. 
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was actually occupied by the first of the other, it was easy 
for him to anticipate such a consummation, as the natural 
and necessary effect of the constant operation of precession, 
and in a very short time too; unless meanwhile the epochs 
orlimits of the sphere of Mazzaroth were to be shifted i» 
antecedentia, and set back again to the same distance behind 
those of the tropical, at which they must, or they might, have 
stood from them at first What was this but to foresee, 
tempus fore quo cardines mundi loco moverentur ? 

We must conclude therefore that these cardines mundi, 
in the sense and reference in which and with which Hip- 
parchus thus spoke of them, were the fixed epochs of the 
sphere of Mazzaroth. "The same inference follows in this 
case as before; that the first term in the tropical sphere, in 
the time of Hipparchus, being scarcely distinguishable from 
the first in the sphere of Mazzaroth, if the former, in his 
time, was represented by March 24 at noon, or March 23 at 
noon, the latter must have been so too: in which case, its 
proper Julian representative from the first, for the reason 
already assigned, must have been March 24 at noon. 

We have no doubt indeed that, were the truth on this 
point fully known, it would be found that Hipparchus was 
first induced to set himself, when he did, to watch the mo- 
tions of the tropical points with so much care and exactness, 
because of the traditionary belief among astronomers of a 
fixed and invariable epoch, which had always served, and 
was still destined to serve, as a perpetual standard of refer- 
ence for the tropical points themselves. It was easy to see 
that this could not be the case, unless the mean standard of 
the Julian year and the mean standard of the natural were 
absolutely the same. His observations appear to have been 
directed to the determination of this one point, whether the 
ézovo(a, as he called it, the excess or epact of the natural year 
above 365 days, was actually greater or less than that of the 
mean Julian, viz. six hours, or just equal to it. 


SEcTION X.—vii. Further confirmation of the Julian epoch in 
question, by the testimony of corrections of the calendar 
of later date than the Phoenix cycle: and by other proofs. 


With regard then to this question of the true Julian date 
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. of the Egyptian sphere of Mazzaroth, March 24 at noon, down 
to B. C. 672, March 23 at noon, ever after; the proofs of the 
fact which have thus been adduced appear to us to leave no 
doubt concerning it. Still there are other arguments to the 
same effect, which, if not so direct and decisive as these, yet 
lead to the same conclusion and conspire to the same re- 
sult. We might have dispensed with any further proof of 
the point itself: yet we do not think it right to pass these 
additional considerations over without submitting them to 
our readers; because they are calculated to serve other pur- 
poses besides that of contributing to illustrate and confirm 
this particular point. 

i It may well be supposed that, when the distinction of 
an immoveable sphere, attached to this particular date of 
March 24 or March 25, and of a moveable sphere, perpetually 
referrible to that as its standard, had once been made and 
brought into use in Egypt; the influence and authority of 
the precedent thus established in Egypt, and the preference 
shewn to this particular term, March 24 or March 25, by 
the Egyptians, would have the effect of making that be 
looked upon every where else as the fittest which could be 
selected to be the epoch of a fixed and invariable scheme of 
time: particularly as even the distinction thus made and 
established in Egypt could not be said to be something abso- 
lutely new ; for this immoveable sphere even of the Egyptians 
was after all nothing but the primitive sphere, the Mazzaroth 
of all mankind, in a modified form and shape. Nor was the 
belief which recognised the first point of the vernal sign as 
the natural epoch of the sphere, because the natural begin- 
ning of time, or even this term, March 24 or 25, as a cardi- 
nal point in the sphere of Mazzaroth, confined to the Egyp- 
tians. We have seen every reason to conclude that a true 
chronology of the age of the world was long retained in other 
parts of the world, as well as in Egypt; and that the true 
natalitial epoch of mundane time, as well as original term of 
the sphere of Mazzaroth itself, April 25, was long as gene- 
rally recognised every where else, as in Egypt h. 

But be this as it may, though we know of no modification 
of the primitive calendar out of Egypt, which could lay claim 


h See Dissertation ix. ch. iv. 
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to any such antiquity as the Phoenix cycle, we meet with 
reforms of that calendar, in the course of time, some nearer 
to some more remote from the epoch of the Phoenix cycle, 
in quarters distinct from Egypt, which are so clearly deter- 
mined to one season of the natural year, the spring, and to 
one month of that season, the month of March, and to one 
day of that month, this Julian date of the Egyptian sphere 
of Mazzaroth, or some day which confines closely upon it; 
that we cannot doubt that they must have been purposely so 
determined to that season, that month, and that day, for 
the same reasons as the Egyptian sphere of Mazzaroth itself : 
and most probably out of deference to and in imitation of 
the example already set by the Egyptians in that respect. 
We will specify three cases of this kind; none of which in 
point of fact admits of being called in question. 

i. The Phrygian correction of Midas: the date of which 
was March 31 B. C. 1301; a cyclico-Julian correction of its 
kind, but for that very reason necessarily confined within 
certain fixed and invariable limits, both in the natural and 
in the Julian year. 'The normal or rectified epoch of this 
calendar was March 31; but the stated date of the Phrygian 
mysteries, first instituted along with it and with the intro- 
duction of the two cosmogonie principles in the Phrygian 
theology, Attes and Cybele, answering to Osiris and Isis in 
the Egyptian, was March 25. Yet March 25 B. C. 1301 was 
not the date of the mean vernal equinox ; but instead of that, 
April 8 or 4. But it was the recognised epoch of the Egyp- 
tian sphere of Mazzaroth, March 24 according to the Phoenix 
rule, March 25 according to the primitive: and that was suf- 
fieient to make the authorof this Phrygian correction give 
it the preference to any other day in the year, as the most 
sacred in his own calendar, and as the first of the five, which 
he proposed to dedicate perpetually to the honour and service 
of his two cosmogonie abstractions, the male and the female, 
in their proper relation to each other, and to every thing 
else; and for the annual celebration of their proper rites 
upon them. 

ii. The fact to which we briefly adverted on a former occa- 
sion!, respecting the successive corrections of the Indian 


* i Diss. vii. ch. i. ii. sect. vii. ii. vol.j. 581. Diss. ix. ch. iv. sect. vi. vol. ii. 85. 
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. ealendar, is very remarkable, and altogether without a pa- 
rallel in the history of the calendar any where else from 
first to last. "The first form of that calendar, distinct from 
the primitive, was cyclico-Julian and solar: and its epoch 
Sept. 25 B.C. 1806. Its next was lunar; and its epoch the 
luna septima, Oct. 1 B. C. 946. From this time forward, and 
setting out from this Julian term, Oct. 1, and this lunar term, 
the luna septima, the Indian astronomers did not desist to 
correct. and reform their calendar in the same way every 
247 years; until by dint of six successive corrections of the 
kind, they had advanced the head of their calendar from 
Oet. 1 B. C. 946, to March 22 A. D. 538: to which term, 
and in which year, they left it ever after attached, but 
destimed to be regulated from that time forward, as it has 
been in fact ever since, not by a lunar, nor by a solar, but 
by a sidereal year of a certain kind. 

In this interval of time they intercalated 173 days, in the 
shape of a month sometimes of 29 days, sometimes of 28 
days in length, at the end of each of these periods of 247 
years*. "The statement of the result at last is sufficient to 
point out the object at which they were aiming all the time. 
It must have been gradually to advance the head of their 
calendar in the natural order of the year from October to 
March; and to some day in March about the 23d, the pro- 
per epoch of Mazzaroth A.D. 538, answering to March 24 
at first. 'lheir noctidiurnal cycle at this time, and long 
before, began at sunrise: and therefore they must reckon 
their epoch either from March.23 at 6 4. «. or March 22 at 
6 A.M. "They fixed on the latter, because they were obliged 
also, in the choice of the epoch at last, to have regard to 
the /una septima as well as to the solar or Julian date: and 
March 22 A. D. 538 was the luna septima, March 23 was the 
luna octava. "Phat they were not looking at the vernal equi- 
nox in any part of this proceeding, but at something how- 
soever near to that yet altogether different from it, appears 
from the fact that the vernal equinox A. D. 538 was falling 
on March 19, the epoch which they fixed on was three days 
later, March 22. 

ii. It has been already explained in general!, that the 


k See Mr. Bentley's Hindu Astronomy, section ii. p. 34. 
1 Diss. vi. ch. v. sect. iii. vol. i. 505. 
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nundinal correction of the ancient Etrurians, and the de- 
cursus of Etruscan secular periods, were both attached to 
March 25 B. C. 860; i. e. to what may be considered at that 
time the epoch of Mazzaroth: and this too must be pro- 
nounced a remarkable coincidence, which can scarcely be 
resolved into accident; for no one could suppose that the 
decursus of such periods as these secular ones of the Etru- 
rians could possibly have been fixed to a more appropriate 
epoch than the epoch of Mazzaroth. "The first of the primi- 
tive Thoth too was falling on the same date at the same 
time ; which only renders the coincidence more remarkable. 

We have seen too", that the people of Umbria in Italy, 
whom the ancients reckoned to be the oldest on the face of 
the earth, were said to make use of that peculiar rule of the 
noctidiurnal cycle of reckoning it from noon, the first origin 
of which we have traced to the Egyptians, and to the intro- 
duction of their Phoenix cycle. "The name of these Umbri 
appears to have been a puzzle to the most learned and best 
informed of ancient times: and they had no better alternative 
left than to derive it from the Greek oj8pos—and so to make 
these Umbrians survivors of the deluge. "The Phoenix cycle 
was closely connected with the deluge too: and those, who 
were distinguished by the use of the particular noctidiurnal 
rule of the Phoenix cycle, might possibly have some connec- 
tion with the origin of the cycle too; which would do much 
to make them pass with the ancients for the children of the 
flood and of rain; quite as much as the similarity of their 
name to the Greek óppos. 

Under this name of the Umbri however, we suspect a mys- 
tery to be concealed, the explanation of which would connect 
them at once with the Phoenix cycle and with the sphere of 
Mazzaroth. Every one must see that this name of Umbri 
is agreeable in all respects to the analogy of the well known 
names of some of the months in the Roman calendar, Sep- 
tember, October, November, December. "The name of the 
first month in a calendar, which had all the names of its 
months cast in a mould like this, would be Uni-ber: and that 
would not differ from Umber. We hope some time or other 
to shew that this affix of Ber, compounded with the cardinal 


m Supra, Diss. iv. ch. ii. sect. x. vol. i. 202. 
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. Roman numerals, septem, octo, novem, and decem, in these 
particular instances, is Egyptian, and came into Italy first 
from Egypt; yet not before the epoch of the Phoenix cycle. 

Tradition has perpetuated the fact that an Egyptian colony 
some time or other migrated to Italy, under the conduct of 
the Egyptian Hercules. "The Greek name of this Egyptian 
Hercules was Xóàr or Xóvs: and among the Egyptians he was 
the personification of the lunar mansions: the Hercules Lu- 
nus, or Thoth Lunus of after-times. Hesychius has a gloss: 
"Eppoeoxoírios yy 17 Alyvmros TÓ mpórepov oUres ékaAeiro" : for 
which Stephanus Byz. in Afyvszros, reads "Eppoxópios: but 
in our opinion we ought to read in both 'Eppo-xórios: the 
land of 'Epuóxcovs, i. e. of this Thoth-Hercules, or Thoth- 
Lunus, or Hercules-Lunus, both patron and tutelary deities 
in an eminent manner of Egypt in particular. 

Xóvgv: Ti» lraA(ar otros màAau ÉéAeyov, ds duow 'Avríoxos 
ó Zevodávovs, év r9 mepi 1raA(as 9—Xóves &üros 'IraAukór TÓv 
"HpakAgv aci karà Tiv Alyvmríev OiíAekrovr Xóva AéyeoQat, 
mzapayevéoOat 0€ els 'IraA(av, kal àm abroü Xórvas óvopuacOftjvat TO 
&üvosP. "These Chones of Italy, in our opinion, were nearest 
of kin to the Umbrians of that country too. "Their name 
must have been derived from the Egyptian Chon: and as 
he was the Egyptian impersonation of the lunar mansions, 
which came into being along with the Phoenix cycle, these 
Chones of Italy must be later than both, yet connected with 
both; at least with the mansions, and with the sphere of 
Mazzaroth. Something must be allowed to conjecture in a 
matter of such antiquity and of such obscurity as this; but 
we should be of opinion that there was a calendar in exist- 
ence among the Umbrians of Italy, which might be the same 
with that of Mazzaroth, or founded upon it; the names of 
which were composed of the Egyptian Ber, and the cardinal 
numbers, possibly those of the Egyptian language too, but 
which would be exprest in Latin by Uniber or Umber, Duo- 
ber, Tresber, and the like; and so give occasion, from this 
peeuliarity of the reckoning of civil time among them, to 
their being called Umbrians themselves. 

If such a calendar or such a type of the sphere of Mazza- 


n *Epuoocxoívios. vi. cap. i. xiv. cap. ii. De Rhodo. 
9 Hesychius, In Nomine. Cf. Strabo, P Etymologicum M., in voce. 
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roth, as this, was actually in existence among the Umbrians, 
(near neighbours of the Etrurians ;) it would be no wonder 
should even they have borrowed from it the epoch of the de- 
cursus of their szecula. And yet it is far from improbable, much 
less impossible, that a correct primitive tradition, relating to 
the sphere*'of Mazzaroth itself, might have been preserved 
among the Etrurians as low down as B.C. 860. It is at least 
a singular coincidence that the feast-day of Pales in Italy from 
time immemorial should have been attached to April 24, 
almost the primitive epoch of Mazzaroth itself, at least ac- 
cording to the primitive rule of the noctidiurnal cycle: for 
the Italian Pales, as we have already observed4, was there too 
only the impersonation of Nature; the alma parens or magna 
mater, from whom all existence and all life originally sprang, 
and by whom it was annually renewed in the vegetable and 
even the animal world. She was the Italian antitype of 
the Egyptian Isis, of the Grecian Demeter, of the Indian 
Durga, of the Cyprian Aphrodite, of the Phonician Astarte, 
of the Phrygian Cybele, of the Lydian Kybebe, of the Baby- 
lonian Mylitta, of the Scandinavian Freya, or of any similar 
feminine conception of antiquity. It is another singular 
coincidence also that Romulus, meditating the foundation of 
the urbs eterna, as it was afterwards called, and having the 
choice of all the days in the year before him, should have 
thought none so proper for his purpose, none so auspicious 
and well-omened, as the feast-day of Pales, the na£ale mundi, 
April 24, itself. 

The above are not all the corrections or modifications of 
the primitive calendar, of later date than the Phoenix cycle 
and sphere of Mazzaroth of the Egyptians, and in quarters 
remote from Egypt, the principles and details of which 
furnish strong internal evidence of a deliberate reference to 
this sphere, and to its details too: though they are all which 
we think it necessary to particularize at present. In the 
Bactrian correction of the elder Zoroaster, and in the scheme 
of Ghahanbárhás connected therewith, April 25 was an im- 
portant term: and the proper date of the creation in this 
cosmogony, beginning with that of the heavens, or element 


9 Diss. ix. ch. iv. sect. x. vol. ii, 102. 
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of fire, was attached to the Mazzaroth date of the summer 
solstice, June 24. In the Persian correction of Gjemschid, 
B.C. 702, the principal term was March 23; yet that was 
not the date of the mean vernal equinox, at that time; but 
one purposely substituted for it. 'lhe same motive and re- 
ference attached the second Arabian correction to March 22. 
Similar reasons determined the fixation of the Sidonian epoch 
to March 31, the Tyrian to March 18, that of Damascus, and 
of other parts of Syria, to March 27. —No Julian month 
indeed appears to have been so often, and so deliberately 
preferred, as the month of March. We shall see proof here- 
after, we trust, of Julian calendars in Egypt, in Libya, in 
ZEthiopia, purposely attached to this month, and almost to 
the epoch of Mazzaroth in this month. "The famous term of 
the l5th degree of Aquarius, in the Chinese calendar, was 
directly derived from the sphere of Mazzaroth. "The same 
may be said of the similar term in the calendar of the 
Japanese. Go where we will, we find traces of this sphere 
of Mazzaroth in one shape or other; and even in the new 
world, and among the nations of Spanish America, as well as 
anywhere else. 

In many of the Grecian Parapegmata of later times the 
influence of this Egyptian sphere of Mazzaroth, and of the 
prejudice associated with it, is also perceptible: particularly 
in the sphere of Eudoxus. "There is every reason to believe 
also that it had much to do even with the Julian correction. 
That correction was superintended by Sosigenes an Alexan- 
drine astronomer ; who could not be ignorant of this sphere, 
and of its traditionary date, March 24 as it stood at first, 
March 23 as it was in his own time. In the opinion of this 
astronomer, the natural year and the mean Julian year must 
either have been absolutely the same, or supposed to differ 
so little, that the Julian type of this year, once accurately 
defined and laid down, would never again stand in need of 
correction, or only in an indefinite length of time. In 
his time, the vernal equinox, the first term in the natural 
year, was actually falling on March 23, that is, on the epoch 
of Mazzaroth: and Phy tells us that he was so anxious to 
attach the correction to that date, (which in the Roman 
style of the time being was expressed by March 25,) that he 
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went over his calculations, whatsoever they were, three times 
expressly to satisfy himself about their truth. 

ii Though the Egyptians appear to have kept the true 
history of their Phoenix cycle a profound secret as long as 
they could, yet something would transpire about it in the 
course of time: and in particular after their conversion to 
Christianity, when any motive for mystery of this kind, de- 
rivable from superstitious or idolatrous considerations, would 
naturaly be removed. Certain it is at least, that lower 
down, and in the Christian sera, we do meet with facts and 
circumstances in the fable of the Phoenix, which appear 
nowhere before. 

For example, in the Scholiast on Lucan we find the 
following statement': Phoenix est avis vicina ortui solis, sine 
pare. qua post quingentos annos, cum senserit se gravari 
senio, collectis pretiosissimis aromatibus, exstruit sibi rogum 
voluntarium, et combusta de cineribus suis post quadraginta 
dies resurgit. "The length of the Phoenix period is here 
correctly assigned : but a new fact in the history of the bird 
is mentioned, that its transformation took up 40 days. 

The author of these Scholia was a Christian*: and as he 
quotes Macrobius*, and refers to the style of the Fasti, 
Arcadio et Honorio coss. before his own time*, and alludes 
to the Olympie games, as no longer celebrated in his own 
time"; (and these are known to have been suppressed by 
Theodosius the younger;) we may presume he was writing 
in the latter half of the fifth century. In this allusion to the 
40 days! transformation of the Phoenix, it might be supposed 
he was referring to the 40 days! interval between the resur- 
rection of our Saviour and his ascension. Yet it would not 
be easy to say what analogy could possibly be imagined 
between that fact in the chronology of the Christian history, 
and this transformation of the Phoenix. It is much more 
probably to be explained on a different principle. 

The division of the sphere, i» octavis partibus, it 18 well 
known, was charaeteristie of the Julian calendar; and it is 
recognised by this commentator, who dates the autumnal 
equinox, in conformity to the strictly Julian rule, viii kal. 


r Ad Phars. vi. 680. Eóa. t Ibid. v. 384. Fastis. 
5 Ibid. i. 412. " [bid. i. 294. 
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Oct.": and the summer solstice viii kal. Julx: and the 
vernal equinox, according to a various reading of the num- 
bers in his text, (xiii kal. Apriles,) viii kal. Apriles y. 

Let this principle be applied to the cardinal or primary 
date of the sphere of Mazzaroth, March 23. "The eighth 
term before this would be March 16 inclusive, March 15 
exclusive. "The doctrine, which we explained swpra?, of the 
alternate recession and advance of the tropical points in the 
sphere of Mazzaroth, applied to a graduation of the sphere 
like this in octavis partibus, would suppose them.to oscillate 
backwards and forwards perpetually, seven days on one side 
of March 23, and seven days on the other. Reckon 40 days 
from March 15, and you come to April 24; and reckon 40 
from March 16, and you come to April 25. "These 40 days, 
between March 15 exclusive, and April 25 exclusive, were 
most probably the 40 intended in this addition to the fable 
of the Phoenix, and devoted to the mystical reproduction of 
the bird itself. "Where this doctrine of the alternate reces- 
sion and advance of the points in the sphere of Mazzaroth 
was received, this interval would be fixed; and it would 
measure the utmost amount of the recession of the tropical 
point in the sphere of Mazzaroth, which was possible, be- 
tween the original epoch both of the tropical sphere and of 
the sphere of Mazzaroth, April 25, and eight degrees to 
the west of the second epoch of the sphere of Mazzaroth, 
March 23. 

Again, it appears from Epiphanius that, according to the 
account of the transformation of the Phoenix received in his 
time, it lasted three days.  Ilepi óé ro0 dbo(vikos T0 ' Apafluo0 
Opréov mepuocóv pou TÓ Aéyew. ig yàp els àkoijv áàdikrau m0À- 
AGv mwTÓP T€ kal àmíoTrov. 13) 0e kar avrov Umó0eois ToiáOe 
Qaírerau. aevrakosio0Tür éros OugTeAQv émür yvoí] vOv katpóv 
Tis avro0 TeAevrijs évorárvra, oqkóv piv épyá(erau àpopárov, 
Kal $époerv é£pxerau eis móNww rà» Alyvmríov 'HAw/moAw otro 
kaAovuérqv, "Qv 9 épugvevojévgy ànó rijs AtCyvzTLaKs OtaAékrov 
xal "Efpaibos*?— Kol *wpós píav TQépav àd$arw0érvra okóAqka 
yevvü. 0 akóAnf mrepodvet veorrós yevópevos. Tíj 0€ rpíry cuépa 
üüpiveraL, kai à0pvvOelis...a00.s üvarpéxe eis rijv i0(av marpioab. 

wx 317.226.  X]Ib. 239: Ixxxv. 


Y iv. 58. 7 Sect. ix. ii. » 9o. À: cf. 203. Physiologus, De 
2 Opp. ii. 89. C. D: Ancoratus, Phoenice, xi. 1t may be collected from 
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Here too it might be supposed, at first sight, that this ad- 
dition had been made to the circumstances of the fabulous 
history, in consequence of the Phoenix's being looked upon 
in the Christian light of a type of the resurrection. But in 
this case it must have been regarded as a type of the raised 
and glorified body, not of Christians in general but of our 
Saviour in particular: and it is quite certain that, though 
Christian writers do appeal to the fable of the Phenix as 
supplying an argument of the resurrection of the body in 
general, (and from its own corruption too, and in a more 
glorious form,) they never insist upon it as any argument of 
the truth of the resurrection of our Saviour, or of the length 
of time in which that took place, or of the difference in his 
case between the body which was buried and the body which 
rose again. 

The Phoenix period in this account of Epiphanius is cor- 
rectly represented : and we are bound to suppose that there 
was some foundation for this additional cireumstance, which 
appears in his account also; and some meaning in it, if it 
could only be divined and pointed out. This addition 
amounts in substance to the statement that, between the 
death of an old Phoenix, the representative of one period, 
and the reappearance of a new one, qualified in all respects 
to represent the next—there was three days! interval; and 
as it would seem, or as it may very fairly be assumed to be 
meant, three days complete. Now the recession of the tro- 
pical sphere in the sphere of Mazzaroth, through one Pho- 
nix period, as we have seen, was just 3 days 21 hours in 
time ; that is three days complete and part of a fourth. 
This recession after all, and nothing else, must have been 
what was always meant by the fabulous death of this bird ; 
and its coming to life again must have been the point where 
this recession ended in one period, in order to begin again in 
the next. "This being once known, nothing would be more 
natural, and nothing easier, than to engraft this circumstance 
on the fable, by supposing the new Phoenix to come to life, 


Achilles Tatius, (De Leucippes et Cli- atleast is the interval which he there 
tophontis Amoribus, iv. 24.) that in assigns to the burial rites of the parent 
his time the reputed period of the bird at Heliopolis. 

transformation was 5 days. 5o long at 
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after the death of the old one, in possession of the proper 
perfection of its nature, in some manner or other in three 
days' time. 

Besides this passage however, which thus specifies the 
number of days taken up by the transformation, we meet 
with another still more curious, which tells us in what 
month, and in what season of the year, these three days 
were so devoted. In the Emwcerpta Bodleiana of the late 
Dr. Cramerc, there is a passage which represents this change 
of the Phoenix as transacted in the usual place, at Helio- 
polis, after the usual interval of time, 500 years, and in 
three days! time, like the last from Epiphanius; but these 
three days, some three év 7 apevà0 uq 1j T9 appuov01?. 

There cannot be any doubt that these are the Alexandrine 
Phamenoth and Pharmuthi; the stated date of the former 
of which in the common years of the Julian cycle of leap- 
year was Feb. 25, and in the leap-year was Feb. 26; and 
that of the latter in every year alike was March 27. Now 
according to the original scheme of the sphere of Mazza- 
roth, the date of Krion l was April 25, and that of Icthy- 
on 30 April 24; that is, the earliest term of the tropical 
sphere in the sphere of Mazzaroth, April 26, was the last 
day but one of the Alexandrine Pharmuthi: and supposing 
one sign of the sphere of Mazzaroth to be measured by the 
recession in 4000 years, the mystical death and resurrection 
of the Phoenix, for the first 4000 years, must have been con- 
fined to the limits of the Alexandrine Pharmuthi, between 
April 24, the last day of Icthyon and the last but one of 
Pharmuthi also, and March 25, the first of Icthyon, and the 
last but one of Phamenoth. But when the recession had got 
past March 25—and was now beginning to fall on March 24— 
it might be said to be falling at once on the last day of 
Hydron, and on the last but two of Phamenoth ; and for the 
next 4000 years it would proceed (as before for the first 
4000 years) pari passu relatively both to Hydron and to 
Phamenoth. So that it might strictly be said, on this prin- 
ciple, that for one great double period of 8000 years 16 
Phomnix cycles, from A. M. 158 to A. M. 8158, the mystical 


€ iv. 260. 9. EEeerpin, vni (see p. 258.) IIepl oívikos. 
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change of the bird must always have taken place on some 
three days either in Phamenoth or in Pharmuthi. "This 


appears to us to be the true explanation of this singular state- ! 
ment. 

——D—— 1 

1 


CHAPTER V. | 


On the lunar mansions of the Egyptians ; and on the confir- 
mation of the preceding account of the Phenis cycle by the 
division of the lunar mansions. 








SgcrroN L.— 77e idea of (ó0wa, or animal figures of the stars, 
nol a natural one, nor likely to be the first to occur. 


Tur idea of forming the stars into (ó0ia, figures of ani- 
mals, (beasts, or birds, or fishes,) which are properly meant by 
that word, and much more into human figures, to which also 
the same word has come to be applied, is so repugnant to 
any thing which the heavens themselves appear to suggest, 
that to suppose a delineation of the sphere of this kind to be 
as old as the sphere itself, or the distinction of signs into 
(401a to be as old as the division of the ecliptic into signs; 
to our apprehension is one of the most improbable opinions 
which could possibly be conceived. The division of the 
ecliptie into signs is natural. It is made, at least, by the — | 
actual course of the sun in the heavens, and by the un 
succession of the seasons. But the division of the peo 
into ($0:a (the representation of the ecliptic by tiedg aC, 
properly so called) must have been artificial. . | 
it was made, it was made by men for Mabitun i DN 
suppose that they would make the zodiac out of -— 
from the very first would be to suppose the zodiac 2 
and obvious a conception as the ecliptie itself iom ü 
a conclusion confuted by its own absurdity. — — 

It cannot be denied that the stars. vsbibud n E 
stances, the appearance of configurations of us ] 
and those in and about the- ecliptic as : nucl 
that these are the figures ofa anima 
but lines and angles, (trian 
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. lelograms, and such like combinations of lines and angles,) it 


would be contradictory to the senses themselves to maintain. 
There are two constellations in the heavens, which have pro- 
bably been known by the name of an animal figure as long 
as any, Ursa major and Ursa minor; and we have seen it re- 
marked that the stars which compose these constellations 
have a natural aptness and predisposition to assume a figure 
of that kind. But in that case, it may very well be de- 
manded, how it has come to pass that the first idea of re- 
presenting the more conspicuous of these two, that of the 
Great Bear, by a figure of any kind, was taken in reality 
not from a bear, but from a plough? . It might be possible 
to make the figure of a plough, such as that which Hesiod 
and Virgil describe, out of the stars which compose this 
constellation ; but not that of a bear, without a great effort 
of imagination, or without having been accustomed before- 
hand to look at them as the likeness and type of a bear. 
In the language of the north of Europe the popular name 
for this constellation is that of the Wain or Wagon: and it 
was familiarly known by a similar name even among the 
Greeks in Homer's time: 
" Apkrov Ó' tjv kai ápa£av émíkNgouw kaXéovaw €. 

To make animal figures or (60:4 of such. combinations of 
lines and angles as the stars present relatively to one another, 
without any preliminary process of a certain kind; (that is, 
before men had been already accustomed to regard certain 
portions or spaces of the heavens as more properly associated 
with certain stars, or groups of stars, than with others; to 
look upon certain stars, or collections of stars, as standing 
alone, and as separated by their position itself from the rest 
in general;) to find figures of animals in the heavens, we say, 
by an effort of imagination from the very first, without any 
preparatory process, without any thing to lead the imagination 
itself gradually up to such an idea and conception at last ; 
we consider to have been if not physically yet morally im- 
possible; and one of the most irrational suppositions which 
could be conceived. 


e Il. X. 487. Od. E. 273. 
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SzcTION II.—O» the first formation of the stars into constel- 
lations. 


But with regard to the idea of asterisms or constellations, 
properly so called, in contradistinction to (49:e, the case 
must always have been very different. Imagination alone 
could convert the stars into zodiacal figures: and imagina- 
tion itself would not be prepared to do that all at once. 
Constellations, properly so called, or the formation of the 
stars into particular groups and collections, one of them differ- 
ent from another, must have been the work of nature. Men 
could do nothing of that kind for themselves: all that they 
could do would be to observe and take notice of what nature 
itself had done in that particular way. Nor can it be denied 
that, long before human eyes had yet an opportunity of ob- 
serving and scrutinizing the heavens for themselves, nature 
had already done much in this particular way ; especially in 
and about the ecliptic, or the actual pathway of the sun in 
the heavens: in which quarter of the sky, as the very zodia 
of the sphere ultimately laid down upon it of themselves de- 
monstrate, the most remarkable natural asterisms or constel- 
lations of this kind must always have been discoverable. 

That names had already been given to certain of these 
natural groups and classifications of the stars, before the 
date of the book of Job, appears from that book itself; in 
which terms occur which all the versions of antiquity have 
rendered as the names of constellations of one kind or an- 
other, and which the learned have agreed to interpret in 
that sense: such as Ash, Cesil, and Cimah f; which the Eng- 
lish Bible translates by the familiar names (classical indeed 
in their origin, and borrowed from the Greeks) of Arcturus, 
Orion, and Pleiades, respectively. These names then are 
older than the book of Job; but this does not necessarily 
prove that they are older than the Phoenix cycle of the 
Egyptians. "The book of Job is older than the Exodus; but 
we do not know that it is older than the descent into Egypt : 
and that descent itself was sixty years and upwards later than 
the first Phoenix period. 

It does not appear that tradition or testimony among the 


fix. 9. Cf. xxxviii. 31, 32. Also Amos v. 8. 
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. Greeks or the Romans could trace back the constellations 
under their proper names much more than a thousand years 
beyond the Christian sera. Nondum sunt anni mille quin- 
genti, observes Seneca £z, ex quo Grzcia 

Stellis numeros et nomina fecit. 
In which last words he refers to a line in Virgil's Georgica, 

Navita tum stellis numeros et nomina fecit h. 

And according to Virgil himself, in this same place of his 
Georgies, the stars received such names only at or about the 
supposed termination of the reign of Saturn, and the sup- 
posed beginning of that of Jupiter; i.e. as the history of the 
Greek calendar, some time or other, may be the means of 
enabling us to prove, in strictness not before B. C. 1261. 

It is at least a remarkable circumstance that the oldest 
tradition among the Greeks, relating to this particular histo- 
rical fact of the first imposition of names on the stars, could 
not and did not carry it further back than the first Sothiacal 
period of the Egyptians; though it did carry it back so far: 
for this epoch of the first Sothiacal period of the Egyptians 
differed only by three years from the date of their second 
Phoenix cycle; and at the epoch of the second Phoenix cycle; 
which was also that of the first revision of the sphere, we 
shall probably see hereafter that names were actually given 
for the first time to the signs of the ecliptic, and names taken 
from animals and objects of sense too. 

With regard however to the general question of proper 
names for particular stars, more conspicuous and more re- 
markable than. the rest; or for certain collections and con- 
figurations of stars, which nature had made from the first, 
and had thereby distinguished in a sensible and. obvious 
manner from the rest, (such as the stars of the Pleiades, of 
Orion, or of Charles! Wain,) whether such stars or collections 
of stars as these, might not always have had names of their 
own, in the absence of positive testimony we could not un- 
dertake to say; but on grounds of antecedent probabihty 
and of what was most naturally to be expected, we should con- 
sider the affirmative much more likely to be the truth than the 
negative. On this question however every one must be left 


€ Natur. Quiest. vii. xxv. 1. Opp. v. h i, 137. 
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to decide for himself. All that we shall venture to say with 
confidence in reference to it is this; that whatsoever degree 
of attention might have been directed to the stars, in parti- 
cular instances, even from the first; and whether names had 
been given to some among them for special reasons or not ; 
the idea of laying down and dividing the heavens, or so 
much of it as constituted the ecliptic, in a regular and sys- 
tematie manner, was first conceived and first carried into 
execution, along with the conception and realization of the 
first Phoenix cycle; and along with the first artificial adjust- 
ment and delineation of the sphere, of which we have hither- 
to been speaking; that is, in Egypt, and at the epoch of the 
first Phoenix period, A. M. 2158, B. C. 1847. 


SgcrrioN III.— On the lunar mansions, and on the artificial 
principle of their construction. 


The lunar mansions of antiquity, as they have been called 
from time immemorial, were certain divisions of the ecliptie 
or of the equator, formed on the general principle of allow- 
ing to each of these parts of those great circles of the sphere, 
so much of the whole as the moon was known or supposed 
to pass through in one day and one night, or in one night 
and one day; that is, in 24 hours of mean solar time: the 
limits of which divisions however, one in comparison of an- 
other, were supposed to be defined not only in this manner 
by the general laws of the mean lunar motions, but also by 
the presence of certaim stars, more remarkable than others, 
in or about the same places of the ecliptic likewise. Regard- 
ed in this point of view, with an equal reference to the moon 
and to the stars, these mansions were a kind of lunar and 
sidereal calendar, both in one; the details of which having 
once been settled, in conformity to the peculiar principles 
which regulated the division in reference to each, might be 
considered fixed and determined for ever, or for an indefinite 
length of time. t is agreed that these lunar mansions, in 
this sense of an artificial and conventional measurement of 
the lunar motions on certain positive principles and assump- 
tions, are the oldest form of au artificial lunar reckoning, (if 
the name of such a reckoning may be given it,) of which any 
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. thing has been supposed to be discoverable: though it must 
still be observed that the oldest lunar calendar, properly so 
called, the lunar calendar of nature itself, and probably at 
first the civil lunar calendar of all mankind, was the pri- 
mitive Apis cycle; of the existence of which neither astro- 
nomers nor chronologers have yet been aware. 

We meet with these lunar mansions among the Egyptians, 
among the Hindus, among the Chinese, among the Arabians, 
among the Persians, among the Siamese; every where in 
short among the nations of antiquity who appear to have 
paid any attention to the moon and to the stars; except the 
Greeks and the Romans. Among these in particular no 
traces of this peculiar lunar calendar are discoverable, so far 
as we know ; none at least among the Greeks. With respect 
to the Romans, if they may be identified with the ancient imha- 
bitants of Italy, we consider it far from improbable that the 
lunar mansions of the Egyptians were known in ancient 
Italy: and it could not be otherwise, if there was any 
foundation for the historical tradition relating to the mi- 
gration of a colony from Egypt to Italy under the conduct 
of Hercules Lunus, the Egyptian impersonation of the lunar 
mansions themselves. tis very possible that even the cha- 
racteristic lunar reckoning of ancient Italy, to which we 
have given the name of the nundinal calendar, might have 
been suggested by this of the lunar mansions. '"lhe measure . 
of the nundinal cycle indeed was different from that of the 
mansions; but the nundinal calendar was scarcely to be 
called a lunar calendar any more than the lunar mansions : 
and yet it was a calendar which professed to be lunar, like 
that; though of a purely arbitrary and positive kind. 

The lunar calendar of Spanish America, at least, exhibits a 
striking analogy to this of the mansions; as every one will 
admit as soon as he knows that the lunar month in this 
calendar was only 26 days long, and was divided into two 
equal parts, each of them thirteen days long. Now this, as 
we shall see by and by, was the length of the lunar mansions 
too in integral days. 'The Tonalli or week of the Toltecs and 
Aztees was a period of 18 days also: and these are pecu- 
liarities which do strongly imply some connection with the 
lunar mansions: though in what manner the lunar mansions 
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of the Old World might have passed to the inhabitants of the 
New, and when; these are questions which it is much easier 
to ask than to answer. 

It has been made matter of dispute among chronologers 
and astronomers, and learned men in general, where this 
idea of a lunar and a sidereal calendar in conjunction was 
first conceived, and where this division of the ecliptic or of 
the equator into lunar mansions was first laid down; and in 
particular whether the Egyptian, or the Hindu, or the 
Chinese, or the Arabian, scheme of this kind has the best 
right to be considered the original one, and the prototype 
and model of the rest. 'The conclusion to which we our- 
selves have come is this: "That in this instance, as in every 
thing else connected with the modification of the primitive 
sphere, the first step was taken by the Egyptians; the first 
idea of the resulting effect was conceived and executed in 
Egypt. "The lunar mansions are ancient every where in the 
east, but nowhere so old as in Egypt; nor in Egypt itself 
older than the Phoenix cycle. 


SEcTION IV.—On» the distinction between the first and the last 
type of the lunar mansions among the Egyptians themselves. 


The course of the subject and the duty incumbent upon 
us of making good the assertion which we have just ad- 
vanced, especially as opposed to the opinions of learned and 
scientific men, whose inquiries have been expressly directed 
to this very point, would require us now to proceed to the 
proofs of what we have asserted ; viz. that the lunar mansions 
of antiquity were nowhere older than in Egypt, nor in Egypt 
itself than the Phoenix cycle. Nor could we enter on the dis- 
charge even of this necessary duty without regretting the 
obligation under which we were laid of maintaining and 
making good an assertion, which involved so much both of 
theoretical and of practical astronomy, against the con- 
clusions of some of the most competent of scientific and 
practical astronomers themselves. It is possible indeed that, 
on the chronological part of such a question, even we may be 
able to reflect some light; and perhaps more than has ever 
yet been cast upon it; but we feel well assured that we cannot 
do justice to the astronomical part of it: we must leave that 
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. to other and more competent persons. We would earnestly 
however recommend to men of learning and science the 
consideration of this part of the subject afresh. They will 
find that astronomy itself, as well as chronology, is deeply 
interested in it; and as right conclusions of one kind can 
never be at variance with right conclusions of another, espe- 
cially on the same subjects ; it may be taken for granted that, 
if the chronology of these mansions can be established from 
first to last, the astronomy, mixed up with them also, will 
never be found to contradict the chronology. 
Nam neque decipitur ratio neque decipit unquam. 

In the next place it is also to be observed that, though the 
idea of the lunar mansions was first conceived in Egypt at 
the epoch of the Phoenix period, and the first scheme of that 
kind was proposed along with the first modification of the 
sphere which was then made; yet this is not that scheme of 
the mansions which actually descended to posterity ; nor in 
faet that which passed, in the course of time, out of Egypt 
into other parts of the world. It was a part of the original 
conception of the scheme and representation of the mansions 
that, as they came into being along with the sphere, so they 
should be revised, and corrected and remodelled, along with 
the sphere too, as often as that should be so treated. Now 
there were two revisions of the sphere in Egypt, in the re- 
gular course of things; and therefore, on this principle, 
two revisions of the mansions also. "The first conception of 
the scheme and the first of these revisions of it are recover- 
able even at this distance of time: but the actual scheme 
which descended to posterity, and in fact passed into almost 
all quarters of the ancient world, is the second revision, or 
that which took place at the epoch of the third Phoenix 
cycle. And at this time it appears too that, for particular 
reasons, a change was made in the scheme itself, affecting the 
absolute, though not the relative, order of the mansions, such 
as it had been from the first until then. "The head of the 
mansions was set back 13? or one entire mansion at once: 
and all the rest were altered in the same proportion too. So 
that, though the number of mansions continued nominally 
the same as before, and each continued to precede or to 
follow another in the same relative order as before, their 
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absolute place and position in the scheme from the first until 
then was changed, and each lower mansion stepped de facto 
into the room of that which was next above it. "The Julian 
epochs of the mansions, as they had stood until then, were 
altered from this time forward in the same proportion: so 
that though this final scheme and representation of the 
mansions (which may be said to be the only one known to 
history, or from testimony ab evtra of any kind) was not 
absolutely different from the first and original one, yet 
neither was it altogether the same with it. 

Now this being the case, it would scarcely be possible to 
give a complete and circumstantial account even of the ori- 
ginal scheme, without explaining the nature of this too which 
was ultimately grafted upon it, and ever after took its place: 
and yet it would be premature to enter on the account of 
this final modification of the original scheme, until the proper 
time arrives for treating of the last revision of the sphere. 
We think it best therefore to reserve for the present what we 
have to say on this subject. "The two schemes are calculated 
reciprocally to illustrate and to explain one another; and it 
would not be doing justice to either to deprive it of the light 
and confirmation which it has a right to expect from the 
other. We shall confine ourselves, in this first instance, to a 
general account of the first and original division, and of the 
principles on which it was made, so far as we have been 
enabled to divine their nature; and to one or two proofs of 
the truth of the account, and in particular of the truth of the 
epoch, the date of the first Phoenix cycle. 


SgcTIOoN V.-—On the general principle of the division of the 
lunar mansions. 

The Egyptian scheme of these mansions, with their 
Egyptian names in the Coptie form, is still in existence, and 
may be seen in the Lingua ZEgyptiaca Restituta of Atha- 
nasius Kircher!; but as we have just observed, solely from 
the time of the last revision, which was made at the epoch of 
the third Phomnix cycle. "The Arabian scheme is substan- 
tially the same with this, and differs from it only in certain 
parts: and that has been frequently considered and illus- 

i Cap. v. p. 559. Romse, 1643. 
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trated by learned oriental scholars; in particular by Hyde, 
in his commentary on the tables of the fixed stars of Ulugh 
Beighk. In the Arabic, according to Hyde!, the name of the 
mansions is manázil al kamer,. e. mansiones lune: or simply, 
al manázil, mansiones : according to Golius, quoted by him, 
it 1s nugjm al acha, stelle progressus seu ingressus ; stelle 
comprehensionis aut receptionis: either because the moon 
visited a fresh star or a fresh set of stars in each every night, 
or because each in its turn received, and comprehended and 
entertained, the moon within its precincts for a distinct 
night. In the Coptic, they are called simply Niormv re 7pe- 
Ti6, 1. e. mansiones lunc ; from puorj, the Greek for mansion, 
and io or oh, the Egyptian for moon *». But the Arabians 
gave them the name of 4A4nwá also: and we cannot do better 
than begin with quoting Pococke's account of this term, and 
of the mansions as denoted by it, according to the Arabian 
idea and conception of such a scheme". 

* Praecipua Arabum circa stellas fixas cura, quod illis eum 
Indis commune, teste Sharestanio ... . stellze autem 1stze quas 
** 4nwa vocant, i. e. stellas ad occasum mane vergentes ita 
ut eodem momento ad orientem supra horizontem ascendant 
alie, ilis oppositz, (explieantibus .4/ Jauhario, Ebnol'athir, 
Al Firauzabadio, ceterisque grammaticis,) 28 sunt lunz man- 
siones, quarum circa ortus et occasus qusnam contingere 
solerent in aére mutationes cum diuturna experientia obser- 
vassent Arabes prisci, eo tandem delapsi videntur ut divinam 
illis potentiam attribuerent; ac pluvias suas (quze maximum 
ills beneficium) se earum nonnullis debere profiterentur... 
uti refert Ebnol'athir : qui et ** ** ** constellationes quibus no- 
men a/ A4nwa competit fusius describens ait esse eas 28 man- 
siones, quarum aliquam singulis noctibus occupat luna, et 
quarum aliqua post 13 noctes ita mane occidat et sub hori- 
zonte deprimatur, ut simul in oriente ex ipsius opposito 
emergat altera. (excipi ait .4/ Jauharius Al Jabhah dictam, 
cui 14 noctes attribuit.) spatio autem annuo percurri omnes 
et absolvi." 


k Syntagma Dissertationum, Oxonii, rum, lib. ii. cap. v. p. 22. 


1767. In Ulugh Beighi Tabulas Stel- 1 Page 6 
larum fixarum Commentarius, p. 1 sqq. m (Cf. Kircher, loc. cit. p. 560. 
Cf. Alfergan. Golii, cap. xx. p. 77. n Specimen Historie Arabum, p. 


Kircher, Lingua /Egyptiaca Restituta, 163.  Cf.Sale's Koran, Preliminary 
ut supra. Beck, Ephemerides Persa- Discourse, sect. i. ad fin. 
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Al Jabhah in the Arabic? means frons or forehead: and 
these are supposed to have been four stars on the forefront 
of the face of the lion, though Alfergan makes one of them 
Cor Leonis. Al Jabhah, the mansion to which. A[JauAarius thus 
assigned 14 nights, was the xth. Others assigned these 14 
nights to the xivth mansion, Simák al?AzalP: on which dif- 
ference we may have something to remark elsewhere. At 
present, the use which we make of this traditionary account 
of the Arabian Anwás is to observe, That the division im- 
plied hereby must have been adapted first of all to the equa- 
ble year of 365 days: for the number of mansions being 28, 
and 13 nights being the length of each, 28 x 138—364; only 
one day less than the equable year. And 14 nights (—14 
days) being given to some one mansion in particular, the 28 
mansions were thereby rendered exactly equal to one equable 
year. 

And yet, it is manifest, it would be just as possible to 
adapt a scheme of this kind to the Julian year of 365 days 
every three years, and of 366 every fourth; by merely ap- 
pointing that, in the year of 366 days, two mansions, and not 
one only, should have l4 nights. "The Syrian calendar, in 
Ulugh Beigh's time, was absolutely the same with the Ju- 
lian, in all but the names of the months and the beginning 
of the year: and in his account of the mansions 4 there is a 
double intimation of this kind ; viz. That in every year of the 
cycle of leap-year, Gaphr, the xvth mansion, would rise 14: 
nights after Simák, the xivth; and in the leap-year, Sheratein, 
the ist, 14 nights after Rishá, the xxviiith : i.e. in the leap-year 
there were two mansions of 14 nights in length, the xivth 
and the xxviiith. 

Another remark which may obviously be made on this 
account is that, according to the original scheme of these 
mansions, and, as it must have been supposed, ever after too, 
the number of degrees in the heavens, between each mansion 
and its opposite one, must have been 180: otherwise it never 
could have been assumed to hold as a general, much less as 
an invariable, rule that, as the first point of one of these 
mansions was sinking below the horizon in the west, the first 


9 Pococke, loc. cit. in margine. Cf. P Cf. Hyde, p. 8. 11. 
Hyde, p. 8; Alfergan. p. 78. q Ibid. p. 11. 
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point of the opposite one was rising above the horizon in the 
east. [t follows that every 14 mansions must have contained 
180 degrees; and each one of the 14 a 14th part of 180^: 
or, what comes to the same thing, the justa mensura of each 
mansion must have been the 28th part of 360 degrees, or the 
14th of 180 degrees, or the 7th of 90 degrees; each of which 
is as nearly as possible 13 degrees exactly. 

And hence it may justly be inferred, in our opinion, that 
this division of the heavens into mansions in the first in- 
stance was not a division of the stars, as they happened to 
be found in and about the ecliptic—as they happened to be 
comprehended in such and such spaces of the heavens them- 
selves ; but simply of the ecliptic into a certain number of 
equal parts, in each of which more or fewer of the stars 
would necessarily be included; but the division itself, so 
made and under such circumstances, could not be said to 
have been made for the sake of the stars, nor to affect them 
except karà ecvufefqkós. | And this distinction is of great 1m- 
portance; for, as we have already observed, this was just that 
division of the ecliptic, different from the preexisting divi- 
sion into signs, and preparatory to the division of it into 
zodia at last, which was most likely first to occur, and first 
to be made; viz. the distribution of the ecliptie itself, upon 
any conceivable principle, into smaller portions and segments 
than signs; and of the stars only through that, as necessarily 
comprehended more or less in any distribution of the ecliptie 
itself. 

From this traditionary account then of the lunar man- 
sions of the Arabians, called anwéás, in which all our author- 
ities are agreed, we appear to have attained to the knowledge 
of three things, relative to the division itself: i. That the ori- 
ginal scheme of such mansions must have been adapted to 
the equable year of 365 days, and yet was easy to be ac- 
commodated to the mean Julian year of 365 days 6 hours. 
ii. That the mansions were all of the same length, and each of 
them the 28th part of 360 degrees. iii. That the proper and 
primary subject of the division was the ecliptic, and not the 
stars in and about the ecliptic, except per accidens and through 
that. 

The next thing to be observed is That the measure of 
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every mansion in degrees of the ecliptie being thus assumed 
at 13?, this is the nearest to the actual standard of the mean 
diurnal movement of the moon, in integral degrees, which 
could have been assumed at any period of the history of the 
world. "The mean diurnal motion of the moon in longitude 
at present is 13? 10' 35"-027: and though its mean motion at 
the begininng of things was slower than it is at present, it is 
certain that within the compass of all human observation of 
its movement, it never was less than 13?, and it must have been 
somewhat greater than 13? 10' 35", in one mean solar day. 

It follows from this fact that the mean length of the eclip- 
tic mansion, and the mean diurnal movement of the moon in 
longitude, were nearly the same; so much so that it could 
never happen, under any circumstances, that the moon could 
pass through two mansions successively in one night, though 
it must regularly pass through more than one. It is evident 
too, that the limits of these different mansions having been 
clearly and intelligibly laid down on the ecliptie, the tropical 
revolution of the moon might be observed and followed from 
day to day, much more exactly through these minor divi- 
sions of the ecliptie, than through the larger ones of the 
signs : and by means of the stars, comprehended within these 
mansions also, it would be just as possible to observe and 
follow its sidereal revolution with the same exactness also. 
And indeed this division of the ecliptic into these minor 
spaces, called the lunar mansions, (13? each, or nearly so, in 
length,) being so much more clearly adapted to the observa- 
tion of the tropical and of the sidereal revolution of the 
moon, than to any thing else, it is by all means to be sup- 
posed it was conceived and laid down expressly for the sake 
of that observation ; and that what the Egyptian astronomers 
had in view, when they conceived and executed this scheme, 
was a series of observations on the tropical and the sidereal 
revolutions of the moon, which might be made instrumental 
to the determination of the mean lunar motions with all pos- 
sible exactness, as well as to that of many other interesting 
problems in astronomy; particularly that of the recession of 
the tropical points on the sphere, and that of the precession 
of the fixed stars. It is not so probable that it was intended 
for the sake of the synodie revolution of the moon. "The 
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natural method of tracing the sun and the moon in conjunc- 
tion perpetually would seem to be through the larger divi- 
sions of the ecliptie called signs, rather than through these 
smaller ones, called mansions; because the sun moves through 
one of those larger divisions, and the moon through thirteen, 
in every synodie revolution, and if they are in conjunction 
once at the beginning of a sign, they will be in conjunction 
again at the end of it, and so on in proportion perpetually. 
We shall probably too see hereafter that the Egyptians pos- 
sessed from the first a most accurate measure of the true mean 
synodic revolution, in the primitive Apis cycle of the equable 
year. [tis manifest however, that this division of the eclip- 
tic into mansions, including such and such portions of the 
stars, was as much adapted to facilitate the observation of 
the tropical and the sidereal revolutions of the sun, as that 
of those of the moon: that the sun must pass through each 
of these mansions on an average every 13 days, as the moon 
did every day; and the sun must visit every star in each 
mansion, on some one day every year, as the moon did every 
night. And the nature of the division of the mansions itself 
being such that every seven contained 90 degrees of the 
ecliptic exactly ; if the mean sun was on the vernal colure in 
the first degree of the first mansion, it would be on the sum- 
mer solstitial colure in the first degree of the eighth, and so 
on all round the sphere. 

Again, the 28th part of 360? is not 13? exactly, but only 
12?51'25"-714 2857; and though this might have been assumed 
as equal to 19^, or a scheme of divisions might easily have 
been devised, according to which the mansions should have 
been cyclically reckoned, sometimes at more, sometimes at 
less than this quantity of 12? 51' 25:714 285 7; we are en- 
tirely of opinion that the Egyptians did not think proper to 
proceed on any such principle as that; but rigidly on that of 
assigning to every mansion the 28th part of the entire eclip- 
tic. It is on this principle of strict proportion to the whole 
ecliptie, and of absolute equality among themselves, that the 
scheme of the mansions, which we have delineated, will be 
found to be constructed: and that will be seen to be verified 
in a remarkable manner by the matter of fact. "There may 
be a doubt on one point; viz. whether the mansions were 
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laid down in the first instance on.the ecliptic or on the 
equator. The Chinese mansions were laid down on the 
equator; yet they were derived from the Egyptian : and 
the Chinese have shewn so little originality in modifying 
even a borrowed idea of any kind so as to make it their 
own, that this fact, in our opinion, amounts almost to 
a decisive proof - that the Egyptian ions themselves 
were laid down om the equator. "There s little reason to 
doubt at ledst that all which they proposed to regard, both 
in their Phoenix cycle and in their lunar mansions, were 
mean motions, whether of the sun or of the moon ; for their 
views, as we have seen; were of the most magnificent kind, 
and extended. far into futurity ; ; embracing a period for the 
whole decursus of which .true' motions, and actual pheno- 
mena at a given time, must be treated as merely accidental 
or transitory; nothing could be steadily and constantly re- 
garded but mean. "The Hindu and the Arabian mansions 
however were laid down on the ecliptic ; yet they too were 
derived from the Egyptian. It is most probable therefore 
that the original scheme of the Egyptians was adapted to 
both the. ecliptic and the equator. 

"These mansions however being laid down on the equator 
in the manner described, it is manifest each would rise and 
pass the meridian and set in just the same interval of time 
perpetually ; and each in the 28th part of 24 hours, or 1440 
minutes, —51 m. 25 s: 714 285 7 exactly: so that a scheme 
of the risings and settings and culminations of these man- 
sions having been once laid down on this principle, and for 
any latitude or any meridian, through one period of 24 hours, 
it would be perpetually applicable to that latitude and to that 
meridian. It will be seen hereafter that the Chinese had 
such a scheme, and so laid down ; according to which every 
mansion passed the meridian at a stated time. It is a curious 


coincidence too, and may possibly authorize the inference  - 


that the ancient Egyptians, who first contrived this scheme 
of the mansions, were aware of what astronomers call the 
diurnal anticipation of the fixed stars; that this anticipation 
in 13 days amounted to 51 m. 68-823 of mean time exactly ; 
only 18"-891 less than the stated time of the passage of each 
mansion over the meridian also; so that on this principle, if 
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there was always a particular star on the first or the last 
degree of each mansion, each would be seen rising, and 
passing the meridian, and setting, for a given meridian, just 
18 days after another: as the Arabian theory of the Anwás, 
according to the explanation of it proposed supra, supposes 
to have been actually the case. 


SrcrrIoN VI.—0On» the lunar character of the epoch of the man- 
sions : and on the epoch of the mansions itself as recoverable 
from the testimony of Ulugh Beigh, A. D. 1419. 


'The first observation which we may make on the epoch of the 
lunar mansions is that it was not attached to the /una prima. 
A.M. 2158, B.C. 1847, corresponded to period viii. cycle ii. 11. 
of our general lunar Metonic calendar; in which the epoch 
was falling April 2 at 18 hours; and our calendar at this time 
being true to the moon, the new moon of nature must have 
fallen either April 2 or April 8. Unless the epoch of the 
mansions then was either April 2, or April 3, it could not 
have been attached to the luna prima. "We have calculated 
the true new moon in April, B. C. 1847, for the meridian of 
the ancient Heliopolis, and found that it actually fell on 
Apnil 2. 

In the next place, the epoch of the mansions de facto was 
attached to the date of the mean vernal equinox, for the 
meridian of Heliopolis, the same year; and this we have 
seen was April 8 12h. 32m. 8s. 48th: and if it was to 
answer the end and purpose proposed by the mansions 
themselves, such as we have already explained it supra, it 
could not have been attached to any term but the date of 
the mean vernal equinox ; which was the beginning of the 
ecliptic and the beginning of the sphere itself. "We are able 
however to place this fact out of question by the actual 
recovery of the Julian date of the epoch, through data sup- 
plied by Ulugh Beigh, 3265 years later than the institution 
of the mansions themselves. 

At the end of Hyde's account of the mansions from Ulugh 
Beigh, there is à scholium or note of Ulugh Beigh's himself 
in Arabic, which Hyde translates as follows. 

*In anno Alexandreo 1730 ortus 7o? Sheratein erat in 


r Syntagma, p. 11. 


Uz2 
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vicesimo sexto mensis Nisán. singulis autem septuagenis 
annis addendus est dies unus. et post tredecim dies orietur 
Botein: et sic de ceteris mansionibus. at quando advenerint 
vices ro0 Simák (the xivth mansion,) ortus roü Gaphr (the 
xvth) erit post quatuordecim dies: aliarum vero mansionum 
ortus erunt post tredecenos dies. et in anno embolim:o 
post ortum 7o$ Rishá (the xxviith,) Sheratein etiam orietur 
quatuordecim diebus. porro cum ortu cujusque mansionis fit 
occasus opposite ejus, quomodo se habent mansiones quin- 
decim." 

Now it 1s here to be observed that Sheratein, or Sheratán, 
(called also Xartáns,) was the first mansion in Ulugh Beigh's 
scheme, and Botein was the second. Also that by the 1730th 
year of the sra of Alexander he means the 1730th of the 
sra Sel. which began Oct. 1 A. D. 1418, and ended Oct. 1 
A.D.1419. "Therefore by the 26th of Nisan in this year 
he means the 26th of April, A. D. 1419: and this too is 
something remarkable; the epoch of his own Tables not 
being À.D.1419 but the beginning of Hejra 841, July 4 
A.D. 1437'. His noctidiurnal cycle however was reckoned 
strictly in conformity to the astronomical rule": that is from 
noon. Consequently his 26th Nisan, or April, A.D. 1419 was 
reckoned from noon; and, referred to the rising of any of 
the mansions after midnight at least, would be equivalent to 
Nisan 27, or April 27, according to the Julian rule. 

Now, we have already mentioned that by virtue of the 
change ultimately made in the absolute order of the man- 
sions, the epoch was shifted an entire mansion backwards. 
Let us suppose it was always called Al Sheratán, which means 
merely /he epoch ; and that it retained this name after that 
change also. Sheratán the first mansion in this final arrange- 
ment of the scheme was properly notwithstanding the 28th 
of the old scheme; and Botein, the second of this, was pro- 
perly the first of that. Now the stars of this first mansion 
in the original scheme, as we have explained, were the four 
on the tail (óppozóyior) of the Ram: and these are specified in | 
Ulugh Beigh's catalogue under the name of Min al Boteinw: 

s Alfergan, xx. p. p. 4, or supra Diss. iv. ch. i. sect. ii. 


11: 
t Hyde, Ulugh Beighi Tabule, p. 4. — vol. i. r3s. 
v See Epoche Celebriores, cap. i. w Hyde, Tabulez, p. 60. 7-10. 
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'shewing that they still belonged to the same mansion as 
at first. 'The stars, which he assigns to Al Sheratàn, or 
Sheratein*, on the contrary, are the two bright stars on the 
head of the Ram (8 and y Arietis) : and it is observable that 
he places the most easternly of these two (the nearest to the 
tail) in longitude 05. 27? 7': and the most westernly of the 
stars in the tail (the nearest to the head) in longitude 
ls. 10? 31; i.e. almost 13?, or one mansion exactly before 
the other. "This was precisely the distance at which these 
two stars stood one from the other in the original scheme 
of the mansions; just 19^: and they could not fail to pre- 
serve the same relation to each other ever after, within cer- 
tain limits at least. It is observable too that he places the 
last of the stars on the tail (27 Arietis) in 1*. 16? 31' : and 
this is as nearly as possible the amount of the precession, 
according to our own table, in 3283 years, from DB. C. 1847 
to A. D. 1437**. So that if a star at the mean vernal equi- 
nox, B. C. 1847, stood on O0? 0' 0", July 4 A. D. 1437, it 
would be standing in ls. 15? 40'. And this is the star 27 
Arietis; the same which B. C. 4004 A. M. 1 was in con- 
junction with the sun in longitude 330? March 25; and 
A. M. 2158 B. C. 1847 was so in 0? 0' 0" on April 8: so 
that the epoch of the mansions, if attached to the epoch of 
this star at first, must have been attached to O? 0' 0" in the 


* B. C. 1847—4A. D. 1437 — 3283 years. 





Supplementary Tables. 





Mean precession in longitude. 
y. o ^u 
3000 — 41 43 28623 
200— 2 46 53:908 
80— 1: 6 45563 





37 2 30:209 
3283 — 45 39 38:303 
Add 113 days — » s I5-491 





4 "194 
Longitude of 2 7 Arietis, mean Br fos 


noon, July 4 A. D. 1437 — 1s. 15? 39. 53-794 


X p. 58: cf Alfergan, xx. 77. 
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ecliptic; that is, to the mean vernal equinoctial point, and 


to the^Julian April 8, the mean date of the same, at the 


time. 

We shall assume therefore that B.C. 1847, for the meridian 
of Heliopolis in Egypt, the sun was in conjunction with this 
star April 8 at mean noon. "The interval from B. C. 1847 to 
A. D. 1419 is 3265 years. And in this interval of time the 
excess of the mean sidereal year, of the standard of our 
Tables, over the actual Julian, after making the necessary 
reductions, is 19 d. Oh. 25 m. 38 sec.* We will assume also 
that the difference of meridians between Heliopolis and 


* B.C. 1847—4. D. 1419 — 3265 years. 


Mean Julian years. 





d. h. 
3000 — 1,095,750 O 
200— 73,050 O 
60—- 21,915 o 
57 1,826 .6 
3265 — 1,192,541 6 
Add" :; 12 hours from the last leap- 





inysiu dà year B. C. 1849. 


In integral days .. 1,192,541. 


Mean sidereal years. 
d h. m. s. 


3000 — 1,095,769 1 58 22:363 
200 — 73,05! Ó 31! 53:491 
60 —  2L191!5 9 9 34047 


5-7 1826 6 45 47837 








3265 — 1,192,562 0 25 37:738 
Interval in Julian time — .. 1,192,541 
d, Bm & 
Excess insidereal .. .. 21 O 25 37738219 o 25 37:738. 


That the point of the mean vernal equinox April 8 B. C. 1847 was the 
true epoch of mean sidereal time for every meridian under the sun, 
appears from the remarkable fact pointed out, supra, p. 292; viz. that the 


mean sun was in conjunction with 27 Arietis March 25 at r3h. 3om. —— 


558:8 in mean longitude 330^ o' o" B. C. 4004; and (the sidereal precession 


in the meanwhile being 13d. 23h. 16m. 57sec. exactly) it was again in con- .— | 
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. Samareand (the ancient Maracanda) was 2h. 15 m. 21 sec. 
easi—which cannot be far from the truth». 


: Hence B. C. 1847, sun in c 
2T Arietis at Heliopolis 


onjunction with h. m. s 
Aprl8 12 0 o 


Add 3265 years! precession. .. 19. o 25 38 


Sun in conjunction with 
Heliopolis A. D. 1419 
BNdd «1 xa sos 


Sun in conjunction with 
Samarcand ... .. 


2T Arietis at 
April 27 12 25 38 
42,15 2r 

27 Arietis at 
April 27 14 40 59 


Now, as the first star of Sheratein in the scheme of Ulugh 


Beigh, at this very time, was 


junction with it April 8 at 12h 


longitude, o^ o o". 


19? or 20? west of 2.7 Arietis, it 


. 41m. 528-8 B. C. 1847, in mean 


According to our table of the precession of the mean sidereal year of the 
Fasti over the mean tropical, we have 


h. m. s. 

7 58 22:363 
I9 43 53:491 
20 I9 IO-047 

I 41 35:837 





y- d. 
3000 — 42 
20072 2 
60 — 
5 Ll 
3265 — 46 


I 43 1-738 — 44d. Ih. 43m. 1s-738 


A. D. 1419 the mean vernal equinox, for the meridian of Jerusalem, ac- 


cording to our tables, was 


htm. & 


March 14 11 3o 28.8 





Add I 59 37 
At Samarcand | .. . March 14 13 30. 5:8 
3265 years! precession.. .. 44 1 43 1.738 





. 88 15 13 7:538 
April 27 15 13 7:538 


X Bailly, Traitó de l'Astronomie Tn- 
dienne, ch. v. $ xviii. p. 115, 116: cf. 


ch.x. $r. p.315. Also Golius ad AI- 
ferganum, notes, p. 177. 





h. m. 8$ 

* . Conmaissance des temps, Benares and Paris .......... 5 22 22 
Benares and Samarcand  .... x i1 20 

Paris and Samarcand ........ 4 1 2 

Paris and Cairo ............ I 55 4I 


Cairo(Heliopolis) and Samarcand 2 15 2: 
Cairo and Jerusalem ........ O I5 44 





Jerusalem and Samarcand.... 1 89 37 


^31 
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is manifest that while 27 Arietis would be rising with the 
sun on the morning of April 27, A. D. 1419, this star in 
Sheratein would rise lh. and 20 m. at least before it*: 
which is abundantly sufficient, as it appears to us, both to 
explain and to verify the statement of Ulugh Beigh, that the 
ortus or rise ro? Sheratein this year took place on the 26th 
of Nisan, or April, according to the astronomical, the 27th 
according to the Julian, rule. 
To this testimony of Ulugh Beigh's, from which we thus 
recover the original date to which 2 7 Arietis was attached 
in the scheme of the mansions, we might add that of Alfer- 
gan also, had it been sufficiently explicit, and had the age 
of Alfergan been as well known as that of Ulugh Beighy. 
Mansionibus lunz circa solis ortum peculiaris convenit ex- 
ortus et occasus. exortus quidem cum stella e radiis solis 
profert se ita ut mane in oriente emergat ante ortum solis, 
occasus vero cum stella exorienti stellae opposita in occidente 
eodem tempore absconditur. ita prima luns& mansio que 
Xartán dicta exoritur die decimo a fine mensis Nisan, 
eique opposita quie est Gafra occidit. deinde post ternos 


B. C. 1847 we had the mean vernal equinox at Jerusalem, 
h. m. s. 
Aprl 8 12 47 52:8 
Adgr r9 I 59 37 


At Samarcand — .. April 8 14 47 29:8 
Add .. ..19 025 37:738 


April 27 15 13 7:538 











* 'T'he latitude of Samarcand being assumed at about 39^? 40' N. and the 
sun's place, April 27 A. D. 1419 by mean motion, about 43^, it may 
be seen from the globe alone, without any further trouble, that the sun 
would rise at Samarcand on the morning of April 27, about 5 A. M., and 
y Arietis, the most westernly of the stars assigned by Ulugh Beigh to 
the mansion Sheratein, in east longitude os. 26^ and north latitude 6* 36', 
about 3.30 A. M. 1t could not fail therefore to be visible for that latitude 
on that morning before sunrise. "The other star, 8 Arietis, in east longi- 
tude os. 27^ and north latitude 7? 51, would rise even earlier, and be 
visible earlier. 'l'he first degree of the mansion itself would rise about 35 
minutes before the sun. 


y Ch. xxiv. p. 92. 
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. (read ternos denos) quosque dies exoritur mansio alia, et 
opposita occidit, usque ad finem anni. 

The exact age of Alfergan is not known; except that he 
probably lived in the reign of the Caliph Almamoun, between 
A. D. 815 and 8337. And as he thrice alludes to Almamoun 
in this treatise as no more?, he probably wrote it soon after 
his death. There might consequently be 600 years? difference 
between his age and A. D. 1419; in which time the preces- 
sion of the sidereal on the Julian year would not be less 
than 3 d. 19 h. 386 m. And since his tenth day from the end 
of Nisan, according to the astronomical rule, requires to be 
understood of the morning of Nisan 22 — his testimony 
would generally agree with that of Ulugh Beigh: for if 
Xartán was rising in Ulugh Beigh's time on Nisan 26, it 
might be rising in Alfergan's on Nisan 22. 


Sgcri0N VII.—O» the general confirmation of the preceding 
conclusions by the monumental sculptures. 


In the great work of Champollion Le Jeune on the monu- 
ments of Egypt and Nubia, to which we have referred more 
than once already, there is a representation of a sculpture, 
discovered at Biban-El-Molouk, (at or near the ancient 
Thebes,) in a tomb which professed to be that of Ménephra 
the First, the reputed father of Sesostris. In this picture, in 
the midst of a square tablet, there is the figure of a colossal 
cow: over the back of which, along the upper edge of the 
tablet, there are 26 white stars: and underneath this cow 


* ''he morning of the last day of Nisan, reckoned from noon, the morn- 
ing of Nisan 30, would answer to that of Aiyar 1 reckoned from midnight. 
Consequently the tenth morning before that must correspond to that of 
Nisan 22. And this would be generally consistent with Ulugh Beigh's 
date, Nisan 26, B. C. 1419, four days later. "We do not however know 
the precise latitude for which this date of Alfergan's was intended, whether 
that of Bagdad, or that of some other quarter. 'The most complete scheme 
of the mansions is one which has lately been made public from a M8. of 
Kaswini in the National Library of Paris; of which we hope to give an 
account elsewhere. 


, * Bailly, Astronomie Moderne, i. à Cap. v. p. 78: viii. p. 30. 
Eclaireissemens : Livre cinquieme, $ i. b Tome iii. cexli. See the engraving 
ii. p. 579: $8 vii. p. 583: $ x. p. of this plate at the end of the third 
585—8 xi. p. 586. Cf. Golius ad Alfer- — volume of our work, No. i. 

ganum, note, p. 2. 
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there are several figures very similarly attired in their proper 
dress, and all represented as if they were praying to this 
cow: and there is another figure, taller and larger than the 
rest, which has its arms stretched out as if in the act of sup- 
porting the cow: and over the head of this figure, and under 
the belly of the cow, there are 13 black stars. 

Now if we may stop here with our description of this sculp- 
ture; every one must perceive from it that this cow is a 
mystical cow ; such as the Egyptians must have imagined 
when they gave their Isis, or Neith, or Hator, the name of 
the cow which conceived or brought forth the sun. In other 
words, this cow is the type of the universe or of the heavens. 
And indeed the editors of the work so explain this part of 
the representation. We may take it for granted then that 
the great cow in this sculpture stands for the heavens. 

With respect to the figures underneath this cow; they 
were no doubt all intended for some such impersonations as 
the Egyptians esteemed divine. We are concerned ourselves 
at present only with one of them, the. figure which is exhi- 
bited so much more conspicuously thau the rest; and which 
appears to be supporting the cow. There is little reason to 
doubt that this figure is meant for the Egyptian Xóv, the 
Egyptian Hercules Lunus; to which this sculpture assigns 
an office, in relation to the cow, analogous to that which 
Grecian mythology attributed to Atlas or Hercules too ; that 
of carrying or supporting the heavens themselves. Between 
this conception of theirs and the moon, the Egyptian mytho- 
logy supposed the closest connection; and this Xàv or Her- 
cules was their Deus Lunus: a masculine impersonation even 
of the moon, yet from his nature and office itself the type of 
the actuating, ruling, and governing principle which presided . 
over and guided the lunar momenta : particularly those which 
had much (or rather every thing) to do with the heavens and 
with the stars, but little or nothing with the sun. 

This being the case; it is not surprising to find this Her- 
culus Lunus associated with the hieroglyphical symbol of the 
heavens, and in a very characteristic manner too, and one 
peculiar to himself: for while the rest of these Egyptian 
gods, represented along with him, are praying to and 
adoring the cow, as if all inferior to it, or all derivable from 
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it, or all dependent upon it, he in particular is supporting 
the cow itself. 'The cow itself seems to be dependent on 
him. $Stillless surprising is it to find him associated in an 
equally significant manner with the lunar mansions, and 
even with the Apis cycle—though with the former more 
closely and more significantly than with the latter. 

For after what was demonstrated, when we were treating 
of the Apis cycle, no one can hesitate to infer, from the 
number of the stars represented over the back of the cow, 
which is exactly 26, that these are the type of the Apis 
cycle: nor after what has lately been shewn too, of the 
proper length of the lunar mansions, represented in days, 
can it be questioned that the 13 stars, exhibited under the 
belly of the cow, are the type of the lunar mansions. Now 
these are represented immediately over the head of the fi- 
gure, which is supporting the cow: the 26 stars are over his 
head too, but first and properly over the back of the cow. 
He has therefore a closer relation to the 13 stars, than to 
the 26: and if he was really the type of the lunar mansions, 
rather than of the Apis cycle, that could not fail to be the 
case. 

With regard to the stars in each of these instances, the 
numbers speak for themselves. 'The number 26, from a 
certain time downward, could represent nothing but the 
number of $óra or lunar lights in the Apis synodic month ; 
and the number 13 never did nor ever could represent any 
thing, in connection with the moon and the stars, but the 
number of degrees or the number of days in the lunar 
mansions. Nor is it without a meaning that the 26 stars are 
represented as wAite: the 13 stars as black. "The 26 stars 
are 26 lunar /ighís; the 26 light days or light nights of the 
Apis cycle emphatically. "They must therefore be represent- 
. ed as white: it would have been a contradiction of the thing 
signified by the sign employed to denote it to have repre- 
sented them as black. "The 13 stars are simply so many 
lunar days: and the lunar day is necessarily reckoned from 
the night. "They are nothing but the abstract conception of 
the lunar motion, according to a fixed and invariable rule; 
which is just the same whether the moon is visible or not, 
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and whether the motion itself is performed by day or by 
night. "That the 26 stars then over the back of the cow are 
represented as white, and the 18, over the head of the figure 
supporting the cow, are represented as black, we consider to 
be the most significant circumstance of the representation 
itself, to connect the former with the Apis cycle, and the 
latter with the lunar mansions. In like manner, the position 
of the white stars over the back of the cow, and of the black 
ones over the head of the figure beneath, connects this 
with the latter much more closely than with the former ; and 
therefore designates and points it out in its proper cha- 
racter of the Hercules Lunus, the impersonation not of the 
A pis cycle but of the lunar mansions*. 


* ''he date of the third type of the mansions among the Egyptians was 
B.C. 848. 'The date of the sixth Apis cycle from the epoch, sra cyc. 
3034 B.C. 973, was sra cyc. 3159 B. C. 848 also. "l'hese coincidences 
were calculated to render that year remarkable, and to establish a con- 
nection between the mansions and the Apis cycle, which had never existed 
until then. It was a remarkable year in other respects ; as we hope to see 
hereafter. "We are entirely of opinion that this sculpture belongs to this 
year. But we shall have occasion to return to this subject at a future op- 
portunity. At present we shall confine ourselves to the addition of such 
further explanations as are necessary to complete the account of it, so far 
as it has yet been given. 

In the first place; there being so clear a reference in it both to the 
mansions and to the Apis cycle in conjunction; it cannot be unreasonable 
to suppose that one part of the representation may have a more particular 
relation to the cycle, and another to the mansions. In our opinion, the 
part exterior to and over the cow is of the former description; and that 
which is underneath it and within it is of the latter. We will take each of 
these in its order, beginning with the former; or that which we thus 
suppose to refer to the Apis cycle more particularly. 

The 26 stars, which are the uppermost and outermost part of this 
exterior representation, have been explained. No one can doubt that they 
are 26 days; and properly the lunar lights of the synodic Apis month. 
"heir number being only 26, but the proper complement of the Apis syn- 
odic month being 30 days; they necessarily imply that the reckoning of 
these 26 lunar $óra was now beginning on the 4th of the natural lunar 
month. And that began to be true de facto first at the epoch of our xxvi 
Julian period B. C. 868; but in the Apis reckoning it would naturally be 
assumed to be so first at the epoch of the sixth cycle, the 21st year of this 
period, B. C. 848 ;ra cyc. 3159. At this time the first of the solar Thoth 
was falling on March 22 at midnight; and therefore the 11th (the proper 
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CHAPTER VI. 


On the second Phoenix period, and the second delineation of the 
sphere; and the proofs by which it is established. 


SgcTION I.— On the testimony extant to the division of the 
sphere in duodecimis partibus. 


'Tuz first Phoenix period of 500 mean natural years would 
come to an end, and the second would begin, A. M. 2658, 


epoch of the Apis or lunar reckoning in terms of the solar,) on March 31: 
and March 31 at midnight was the luna 4?. 

And here we cannot but draw the attention of the reader to the position 
of the horns of the cow, the next object which strikes the view ; relatively 
to these 26 stars. 'lhe points of these horns are inserted among those 
stars, and that must have been done on purpose; for there was no abso- 
lute necessity a priori why the horns of this cow should have been mixed 
up with these stars at all, if there had not been a reason for it. 'l'hey 
might have been so represented as to fall clear of the stars, and yet would 
have been as natural and as much in proportion to the rest of the figure 
of the cow, in that case, as at present. But they are so disposed among the 
stars, we observe, that the left horn cuts off £hree stars, and the right horn 
cuts off ten. We explain this if we suppose the former was done to point 
out the lunar epoch of the cycle, at this time, three days from the begin- 
ning of the lunar month, the Lunar 4th ; and the latter to point out the 
solar, ten days from the beginning of the solar month, the r1th of Thoth. 

In the next place, among the other objects external to the cow, we 
observe two figures, one over the rump of the cow, the other under its 
mouth or chin. 'lhese figures are evidently the same. "The posture of 
each is the same; the costume or attire of each is the same; the accom- 
paniments of each are the same. Each therefore must be the hierogly- 
phical expression of the same idea, whatsoever that was. With regard to 
the dress of these figures, it does not present any very distinctive charac- 
ter. Each figure is naked; the head only in each is covered; and with 
a cap, which, so far as we have been able to discover, is either singular 
of its kind, and unlike any thing which we have met with elsewhere, or 
is intended for that species of headdress upon the sculptures which passes 
for the symbol of the lower crown. (See Bunsen, App. ii. Ideographics, 
476.) lt is most probably however simply a scullcap surmounted by a 
feather. 'The attitude of these figures is the most observable cireumstance 
about them. Each is kneeling on one leg, (the same leg in each, the 
right leg,) and each has both its hands raised, as if to support something 
over its head. It does not appear to us that this attitude is intended of 
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B.C. 1347, sra cyclica 2659. "The recession of the mean 
natural year, in terms of the mean or actual Julian, for one 


the natural posture of prayer, which would be di of a figure kneeling on 
two legs rather than on one: nor are the hands in each instance raised np 
in the same way as in the natural expression of the act of prayer. But to 
kneel on one leg is the most natural posture of the human body, when it 
has to adjust itself to a weight or pressure of any kind from above; and 
in particular, when preparing to support a weight of any kind with the 
hands over the head. We have little doubt therefore that this kneeling 
figure in each of these instances is meant of the same Hercules Lunus 
or Egyptian Khons, who is represented underneath the cow, in the act 
of supporting it with his arms expanded too. In that instance indeed the 
figure is standing; in each of these it is kneeling: and there it has its 
hands merely expanded under the belly of the cow ; here they are par- 
tially bent or inclined inwards over its own head. We infer from these 
distinctions, that the particular relation, in which this same idea of the 
Lunar Khons himself was intended to be represented in each of these in- 
stances, was that of the proper lunar epoch, the epoch of the lunar reck- 
oning, whether that of the Apis cycle or that of the mansions, between 
which in this respect there was no difference. "The epoch of the man- 
sions was noon; the epoch of the cycle (as we have seen already) was 
virtually noon also; and when we say the epoch of either was noon, we 
as good as say that the proper reckoning of both began from the upper 
meridian. In our opinion these kneeling figures, which seem to be sup- 
porting something with the hands raised over the head, and forming a 
sort of arch, are types in these instances not only of Hercules Lunus but of 
the upper meridian; or of Hercules Lunus himself, (the abstract impersona- 
tion of the lunar reckoning, both that of the cycle and that of the mansions,) 
with a special reference to the proper epoch of each, the upper meridian. 
The accompaniments of each of these figures appear to us to confirm 
this explanation. For first, underneath each we observe there are three 
figures, absolutely the same in each instance and therefore intended of the 
same thing in each. We have searched through the Ideographics of the 
Chevalier Bunsen, and through his other lists of hieroglyphical symbols ; 
but have met with nothing the same in all respects with these. It is ma- 
nifest however that they are merely some rectangular figure in outline; 
and, being both rectangular themselves and vertical, they resemble nothing 
so much as pillars or columns, c7gÀai or cippi. A pillar or column 
would be an appropriate symbol of an epoch. A pillar or column, set up 
to define and limit, as well as to point out and indicate, something is a. 
natural expression of a fixed and immoveable term like an epoch. "There ' 
are three such pillars here; and at the time to which we consider this 
representation to refer, B.C. 848, there were three epochal terms in the Apis 
reckoning, the luna prima, secunda, and tertia: and as these pillars all 
stand under the type of noon, so all these epochal terms virtually bore date 
from noon, a om 


Án 
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of these periods, under ordinary circumstances, would be 
' neither more nor less than three days 21 hours of mean solar 


An epoch however, to be symbolized by a cippus, or o77AÀ7, or pillar, 
must be regarded as simply a fixed and immoveable term. Time, on the 
other hand, is a flowing quantity ; and the epoch of a reckoning of time 
of any kind is not only something fixed and immoveable in itself, but the 
first term of a flowing or progressive series, composed of terms like itself. 
Time, in every form and shape, is a current or stream ; and the epoch of 
its proper reckoning, in its specific form and shape, is the head of this 
stream. t is that which lets out this stream, and opens the channel to 
this current; without however shifting its place itself, or losing its rela- 
tion to the whole, as the common source from which it is all derived. 

There is a simile in Homer, which describes the letting out of water 
from a spring-head, to irrigate a garden ; the instrument of which process 
is a spade. 

"Os 0  ór ávijjp Oxeryyós dzró kprjvs peXaviüpov 

dpu4vrà kal kryrovs UOaros Dóov Tyyepovevet, 

xepai pákeXXav xov, üuápgs 0. é& éyuara BáANov 

TOU uv Tre mpopéovros vmó xyndioes ázacat 

OxAeÜvrav TÓ Oé T. ka kareiSópevov keXapüCet 

xópo €vi mpoaAei, dÓáve. 8é e kai róv &yovra. — Il. &. 257. 


There is an allusion in the book of Deuteronomy also to a custom in 
Egypt, familiar no doubt to every owner of a piece of ground or a garden 
there: **For the land, whither thou goest in to possess it, ?s not as the 
land of Egypt from whence ye came out, where thou sowedst thy seed, and 
wateredst i£ with thy foot, as a garden of herbs;" xi. ro. In after-times 
the country was irrigated with water pumped up from the Nile or out of the 
canals, by means of the helix or cochlias, invented by Archimedes? ; but 
this is not what Moses implies in this passage: but something much more 
simple, the letting out of water from any reservoir or receptacle thereof in 
small rills or streamlets, intended to convey it among plants or vegetables 
previously disposed between ridges or in furrows: in which process, the 
human foot would be almost the only instrument required, either to 
let it out or to stop it up, or to divert it from one rill into another. 
But we cannot suppose that even in Egypt, and for such a purpose as 
this, small spades or paddles would not be used as well as the human foot. 
If so, what could be a more natural and obvious symbol of an epoch, re- 
garded as the head of a stream, that is, a veckoning of time, of any kind, 
than such a spade or paddle? Now, besides the figures which we have 
already described on this sculpture, and besides the three pillars or cippi 
which we have concluded to be meant of the three lunar terms, anterior to 
the epoch of the Apis cycle properly so called, there are also £hree other 
figures represented upon it, under the three stars cut off by the horn of 
the cow; which resemble nothing in shape and appearance so much as 


2 Diodorus Sic.i. 34.  Philo-Jud:us has described this machine too. 
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time: and though in the course of this first period, and as 
the consequence of the first of the two miracles of Scrip- 


three small spades or paddles. We have searched for these figures in the 
Chevalier Bunsen's lists of symbols; but we have met with nothing of the 
same kind, except No.7 among the phonetic signs, (p. 567,) which the 
Chevalier describes as the image of a borer, i. e. an instrument for boring, 
of some sort or other. But why a figure which presents nothing but the 
outline of a small spade or paddle, and in that respect is perfect or com- 
plete of its kind, should be confounded with an instrument for boring, we 
cannot tell. 'lhe reader may judge for himself, whether the figure to 
which we allude is any thing but that of a small spade or paddle. If it is 
not, we take it to be the representation of one of the most familiar objects 
among the Egyptians imaginable ; the paddles, of which they made use to 
let the water into their gardens. t is therefore an appropriate type of the 
epoch of a reckoning of any kind, through which the stream of time too 
is first let out. 'T'he Apis cycle had three such epochs at this very time, 
the three first days of every lunar month in the cycle—before that on 
which the proper reckoning of the month by the calendar began; the luna 
quarta. 'Tlhese figures are three in number too; and they stand under 
the three stars cut off by the left horn of the cow, by which too we have 
already concluded that the same three epochal lunar terms are meant. 
Again, under each of these kneeling figures, and under the three pillars 
or cippi in each instance, we perceive what at first sight would seem to be 
the usual hieroglyphical symbol for water, or any other description of 
fluid, supposed to be in motion; viz. two wavy or zigzag lines. [t is 
difficult however to imagine a reason why the proper symbol of water, and 
of water in motion, and in its proper sense, should have been introduced 
here. "These two lines in each instance being more narrowly examined 
are found to be rather a combination of angles, (one running into another, 
one inserted within another,) than wavy or undulatory lines properly so 
called: and these angles in each instance are clear and sharp and well 
defined. Now we hope to make it appear on a future occasion, that one 
of the oldest, the most significant, and on every account the most au- 
thentic, modes of representing unity hieroglyphically, was by means of two 
straight lines meeting in an angle or point. 'lhese lines are made up of 
such angles, and so composed. — Each angle therefore may be the symbol 
of unity: and consequently all together they may be the symbol of many 
units. If we count them, we find that there are 14 under the upper figure 
and 12 under the lower: under both consequently there are 26: that is, 
just the number of the stars represented along the edge of the sculpture 
at the top. If these 26 stars denote the 26 lunar $óra of the calendar 
Apis month; these 26 angles or units may denote the same too: and in 
our opinion this is their real meaning. They are the 26 light days of the 
calendar Apis month. We have only to explain, if possible, why they are 
disposed in this manner, 14 under one figure, and 12 under the other, in- 
stead of 13 under each alike, or 26 under one of them in particular. Now 
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ture, this recession must have been increased by 12 hours of 
mean time ezíra ordinem; we will assume for the present 
(and hereafter we hope to shew) that the proper relation of 
the epoch of the Phoenix cycle to the mean vernal equinox 


to have disposed of them equally between the two figures, 13 under each, 
might have led to the inference that they were meant of the number of 
days in the lunar mansion ; which would have been a mistake. It might 
not appear proper to dispose of them all under either of the kneeling 
figures, for that would have made them tautological with the 26 stars ; 
which they were not intended to be. "l'he probable reason of their actual 
disposition, such as it is, we conjecture to have been as follows. Fourteen 
is the number of lunar terms between the luna prima and the zavoeAqvov 
or calendar full moon; which is the natural middle term of the lunar 
month. "The first of the 26 terms in question then being assumed as the 
first day of the calendar lunar month, the last of these r4 terms is the 
15th, or calendar zavoéAjvov, the middle term of the calendar month : and 
these were all placed under the symbol of noon, and of the upper meri- 
dian, probably to intimate that, until the moon arrived at the full, she had 
more to do with the upper meridian than with the lower: for her first 
transit after the change, and for several days in succession, takes place in 
the day-time; i. e. over the upper meridian, like those of the sun. These 
14 terms being thus assigned to the first half of the month, the remain- 
ing 12 must be assigned to the second. These r2 extended from the 
calendar 15th, (the calendar zavoéAsvov,) to the calendar 27th, the end of 
the natural lunar month in the calendar month at this time. And these 
were disposed under the lower meridian; because, from the full of the 
moon and thenceforwards, the proper transit is over the lower meridian, 
and in the night-time as such. We may observe also, that both those 14 
first terms and these 12 last terms, of the 26 made up of both, stand un- 
der the same symbol of the ternary number, in the shape of the three cippi 
or pillars, though under a different meridian ; and those three pillars being 
types of three fixed lunar terms, that would seem to imply that, if the 14 
terms began three terms from the beginning of the month, the r2 must 
end three terms before the end. And this would be strictly the case with 
two such things as the natural month and the calendar month com- 
pounded together in the Apis cycle of this time. "The calendar epoch 
being the June quarta at this time; the /una prima of the calendar was the 
luna quarta of the natural lunar month. "lhe latter then began three 
days or three terms complete before the former ; which explains the three 
pillars over the 14 angles or units in one of these cases. "'I'he 27th /una of 
the calendar, on the contrary, was the 3oth /una of the natural month. 'The 
latter therefore ended three days complete before the former; which ex- 
plains the three pillars over the 12 angles in the other instance. 

Lastly, under the second of these combinations of angles, there is the 
figure of a bird of prey; which, as far as we can comprehend it, appears to 
be that of a vulture. 'lhe vulture was a type of the upper hemisphere; 
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would continue the same as before. "The mean vernal equi- 
nox therefore for the meridian of Heliopolis, B. C. 1347, 
would be found falling de facto, as our Tables shew, April 4, 
15 h. 32 m. 8 sec. 48 th. 


and that may account for its introduction here; since every thing as yet 
described exterior to the cow belongs to the upper hemisphere. 

'lhere are yet two figures exterior to the cow, one in front of it the 
other behind it; both however with their faces turned to the cow, and 
both as it were adoring or saluting it. These figures are communis generis 
with those which are represented under the belly of the cow, only larger 
than they, all but the figure in the middle, which is that of Hercules Lu- 
nus. 'The general appearance, the dress, the attitude of all these figures 
are so much the same, that they must be set down to one category. "They 
are all merely the same idea represented by a different person ; and, did we 
know what was meant by any one of them, we should know the meaning 
of each of the rest. And as the principal figure, that of Hercules Lunus 
or Khons in the centre, is clearly a lunar impersonation of a certain kind, - 
the rest must be so too. 

Now we have already concluded that whatsoever is found in this 
sculpture, exterior to the cow, belongs most probably to the Apis cycle in 
contradistinction to the lunar mansions: and this conclusion is strikingly 
confirmed by these two figures, and by a fact connected with the Apis 
cycle which we have never yet duly explained, but which we hope both 
to explain and to confirm, when the proper time for so doing arrives; viz. 
that the Apis cycle of later date was directly derived from an older cycle 
of the same kind, which was cozval with the primitive solar calendar itself. 
This primitive Apis cycle bore date on the pAasis tertia ; that is, it had two 
epochal lunar terms anterior to the proper calendar epoch of the cycle itself. 
In our opinion, these two figures, both exterior to the cow, and therefore 
distinct from the lunar mansions, one in front of the cow, the other behind 
it, are these two epochal terms of that primitive calendar. The prominence 
assigned them in point of size shews that they were no ordinary ideas of 
their kind: as the epochal terms of mundane lunar time itself could not 
be. One fronts the cow, and receives as it were the zpórov 7pa, the first 
step in advance, of the cow; because the march of time from every epoch 
or initial term is necessarily progressive or forwards. 'lhe other is behind 
it, but looks the same way as the cow ; because even the forward march of 
time from a given point is but the continuation of the same kind of march 
from a point behind. An epoch, like the Janus of antiquity, has two faces ; 
and looks both backwards and forwards at the same time. 

With regard to the figures under and within the belly of the cow; 
there are seven which answer most properly to that description, each 
dressed alike and therefore all communis generis ; three of smaller dimen- 
sions on either side of the one in the middle, which is the largest and 
most conspicuogs figure in the whole representation. We have already 
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. There can be no doubt that, agreeably to the plan laid 
down at the epoch of the Phenix cycles, B. C. 1847, the 


seen that this is the figure of the Egyptian Khons, the impersonation of 
the lunar mansions; the thirteen stars, the proper symbol of which, are 
over his head. 'fhe six therefore associated with him, three on either side of 
him, and similarly represented in all respects except that of size, are 
similar impersonations. Now it will materially contribute to explain these 
combinations and these distinctions to know that, though the proper date 
of the lunar mansions B. C. 1847 was April 8 at noon, the proper date of 
the new moon the same month was not April 8 but April 2; and that this 
new moon too, for the meridian of Heliopolis, (as we discover from 
actual calculation,) fell out on April 2 very nearly at noon. "There were 
consequently six lunar terms complete, between April 2 at noon, and 
April 8 at noon. In our opinion these six figures associated with Khons 
Lunus denote those six lunar terms, anterior to the epoch, April 8, B. C. 
1847. Khons Lunus, the principal figure in the group, is the type of the 
epochal term of the mansions, the proper date of which was April 8 at 
noon, B. C. 1847: these six minor figures are the types of the six ante- 
epochal terms, the first, the second, the third, the fourth, the fifth, and 
the sixth lunze, the dates of which were April 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 respectively ; 
each a sacred idea in itself, but all subordinate even in that respect to 
Khons Lunus, the abstraction of the mansions, and the proper represen- 
tative of the first term of the number, in the sense of the epoch at least. 
Besides the figures under or about the cow, in the interior too, which 
we have thus described—there are two more, one in the forepart of the 
cow, the other on the hinder, each of which is represented in a frame or 
boat. 'The Egyptians never represented any but their gods, or such con- 
ceptions of their own as they esteemed divine, standing or sitting in boats. 
One of these has the lunar disk on its head; from which we may infer 
that itis probably intended of the Egyptian Thoth. And that is further 
implied by the nature of the other figure, which appears to be meant for a 
Cynocephalus. 'lhe Cynocephalus was a satellite of Thoth's: and his 
presence in this representation would be a sure intimation that his proper 
lord and master Thoth could not be absent from it. 'lhoth is standing 
up in his own boat, looking the same way as the cow, that is, forward, in 
the natural direction of time itself; with his hands lifted up, as if to salute 
the first motion in advance of the cow. And in front of him there appears 
to be the figure of two posts, joined at the top by two cross bars; and also 
of a sort of door-way, or gate-way. "We do not profess to understand the 
meaning of these symbols exactly; but we conjecture that they refer in all 
probability to the original epoch of the Apis cycle, and to the lunar man- 
sions; the two posts to the former, and the gate-way or door-way to the 
latter. "The Cynocephalus is sitting in his boat; but looking towards his 
master Thoth. "There is in front of it too, what looks like the representa- 
tion of a gate-way or door-way ; and therefore may here also be intended of 
the lunar mansions, which were so many lunar houses, into each of which 
A22 
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sphere would be revised at this point of time, preparatory 
to its being laid down again for the decursus of a second 
period of 500 years: and it would be found, on this revision, 


in its turn the moon entered by such a gate-way or door-way as this. On 
this principle, while Thoth, in front, has the charge of both cycle and 
mansions, and keeps the account of both from the first in general; the 
Cynocephalus, his secretary behind him, has the charge and keeps the 
account of the mansions in particular. And on this account this sitting 
figure seems to have been furnished with what on this principle may be 
supposed to have been a reed ; that is a pen in the shape of a reed : exoivo 
yàp (Aiyómrwt) ypádove:, (says Horapollo, i. 38.) «ai oó« dA rui. "The 
scribe of Thoth must be able both to read and to write and to cast ac- 
counts; and there was a learned family of Cynocephali, says Horapollo, 
i. 14, which knew its letters without being taught: "Ecr. cvyyeveía kuvo- 
keiáAov Alyvrría émrurapévov ypáppara' sap 6 (qua propter) els iepàv émet- 
8àv mpára kopuoÓj) kvvokéjaAos OéXrov abró srapari£raw ó lepebs kai a xowiov 
kai uéXav" meipá(ov el ék rijs émwrapévgs éorl avyyeveías ypáppara, kal ei 
ypádet. 

In this part of the sculpture also we perceive there are two cippi or pil- 
lars; one just behind the first boat and the figure of Thoth, the other 
behind the second and the figure of the Cynocephalus; the former too 
considerably larger than the latter. Both these pillars are covered with 
characters, and characters very much alike in their form and appearance; 
and characters which we do not doubt were intended to have some mean- 
ing. But this part of the representation is that which has suffered most 
from the effect of time ; and it may very well be questioned whether the 
appearance and traces, which each of these pillars exhibits at present, can 
be relied on as those which it exhibited at first. Some of these characters 
resemble the small pillars which we have already conjectured to have had 
some connection with the idea of an epoch, in the sense of fixedness: 
others look more like the lunar crescent. We are unwilling to hazard any 
mere conjectures respecting their probable meaning and explanation; 
though such might be proposed. 

We cannot however conclude these remarks without calling the atten- 
tion of the reader to a group of figures under the belly of the cow, and 
on the left of the first and largest of these two pillars; each of which in 
the original, from which our copy was made, is very distinctly represented. 
The first of these is the figure of a bird, which is plainly intended for a 
goose. It stands under the thirteen black stars, and almost in a line with 
the second of them on the right. Under this goose is a figure, the out- 
line and appearance of which (though somewhat obliterated by the effect 
of time) is evidently similar to that of the kneeling figures which we have 
conjectured to stand for the idea of a meridian; only somewhat reduced in 
size. And under this figure there is a wavy line, similar to those which 
appeared under each of those kneeling figures exterior to the cow also; 
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that, on the principle of reducing the tropical or moveable 
sphere perpetually to the fixed and immoveable sphere of 
Mazzaroth, the first and most cardinal point of the former, 
the ingress of the mean sun into the first point of Aries, was 
now falling on the 12th degree of the latter; as at the begin- 
ning of the first Phoenix period it had been falling on the 
l5th. For the perpetual date of the sphere of Mazzaroth 
being March 24 at mean noon; the twelfth day from that 
fixed date must necessarily fall on April 4 at mean noon: 
and April 4 at mean noon, on the day of the ingress of the 
mean sun into the first point of Aries, according to the Phoe- 
nix rule, was the proper epoch of the Phoenix cycle. And 
days, in this reduction of the two spheres one to the other, 
being assumed as equivalent to degrees; it is manifest that 
a second revision of the sphere laid down, under such cir- 
cumstances as these, in the first degree of the tropical sphere 


and on examination this too is seen to be made up of angles, or lines meet- 
ing in an angle, as those also were; the number of these angles in this in- 
stance being exactly six. 

Now the goose, it is agreed, was the hieroglyphical type of childhood 
or infancy : consequently it must have the power of denoting any thing in 
its nascent or initial state. It might therefore denote the new moon, the 
moon of the change, the moon just born, the young or infant moon. The 
figure underneath this goose, we have already discovered, may stand for 
noon: and the six angles underneath this figure still more certainly for 
six units; for the number six in a particular instance, and the parts of 
which it was made up. 

'The final end therefore of this entire group, composed as it is, and dis- 
posed as it is almost verticallysunder the first of the stars which denote 
the lunar mansions, in our opinion, was neither more nor less than to desig- 
nate and point out the epoch of those mansions in terms of their proper 
moon; the point of noon, six days after the new or the change of that 
moon; i. e. noon on the luna septima of the proper moon. "The upper- 
most figure is the type of this new moon; the middle one is the type of 
noon; and from both these, along with the lowest or third one, we learn 
that the change of that moon happened at noon ; the Iuna prima was dated 
from noon ; and the first of the mansions was dated at noon too but six 
lunar terms later than that; i.e. on the luna septima at noon. Such ap- 
pears to be the meaning of this group. . We will add only that it is con- 
firmed by the matter of fact; for it turns out on calculation, as we hope 
to see hereafter, that the new moon of April, B. C. 1847, actually fell out 
April 2, as nearly as possible at noon; and the epoch of the mansions was 
April 8 exactly at noon too; i. e. just six lunar terms later. 
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must have been laid down in the 12th degree of the sphere 
of Mazzaroth. 

Now the second division of the sphere, traditionally known 
to the ancients, as we have already learnt from the testi- 
mony of Achilles Tatius*, was said to have been laid down in 
duodecimis partibus. We now see that there was always an 
historical foundation for this statement; and we see also in 
what manner it was always to be understood ; and as so un- 
derstood how consistent it must have been with the truth, 
notwithstanding the prima facie contradiction implied in the 
statement itself, that the first degrees under any circum- 
stances should be the same with the twelfth, or that the 
cardinal points could be rightly assumed and yet attached to 
the twelfth degrees of the sphere. "We see too that as tra- 
dition and testimony attested each of these facts alike, (an 
edition of the sphere 2» quintisdecimis partibus, and an edi- | 
tion in duodecimis partibus,) and as on the faith of testimony 
we should be bound to believe in both alike; so there was in 
reality no incompatibility, no inconsistency, between them. 
One was just as real and just as true, in its own order of 
time, as the other; though both could not be real and both 
could not be true at once. Nor does it appear that tradition 
and testimony ever asserted that they were. "The lunar 
mansions too combined with the sphere from the first were 
no doubt revised at this same time; though in what manner, 
and to what effect, we reserve for future consideration. 

It is not indeed in our power to verify and confirm the 
details of this second type of the sphere in Egypt with the 
same circumstantiality as those of the former; because of the 
want of data. PDut the testimony of Achilles Tatius, which 
authenticates the fact of the existence of a sphere laid down 
in quintisdecimis partibus, authenticates also that of another 
laid down i» duodecimis partibus. 'The rule of the Phoenix 
cycle would necessarily require the revision of the first 
sphere at the proper time: and the fact of the actual publi- 
cation of a third sphere, at the epoch of the third Phoenix 
period, and laid down in octavis partibus just on the same 
principle and according to the same analogy as the first i» 
quintisdecimis partibus, (a fact attested and authenticated by 


€ Supra, ch. iv. sect. v. p. 287. 
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every proof which can be desired,) can leave no doubt of the 
intermediate publication of a second, and at the epoch of the 
second period, and laid down, on the same principle and 
according to the same analogy, in its proper order of time, i» 
duodecimis partibus. 

We are not however altogether destitute of testimony ab 
ectra even to the existence of this second sphere 2» duodeci- 
mis partibus ; distinct too from that of Achilles Tatius. "The 
Bactrian reformer, the first Zoroaster, was living and cor- 
recting the primitive calendar, B. C. 947. If he was ac- 
quainted with any form of the Egyptian sphere, it was most 
probably this, im duodecimis partibus. We know not indeed 
whether he left any writings behind him ; but we know that 
a Zoroaster, a magian philosopher, is often quoted by the 
ancients: and though this should be the second Zoroaster, 
not the first, yet if the former assumed the name of the 
latter, and revived his theology and his philosophy, he might 
borrow largely from his works too, if he left any behind him, 
and make use of them as his own. 

There is reason to infer from the Zendavesta, attributed 
to this Zoroaster, and translated by Anquetil du Perron, that 
it recognises both the division of the sphere i» duodecimis 
partibus, and the 28 lunar mansions?: and in the time of the 
second Zoroaster that division was so completely antiquated, 
and so generally superseded by that i» octavis partibus, that 
if any sphere was so recognised it must have been the sphere 
of the first Zoroaster. It could not have been that of the. 
younger. A certain Zoroaster too is quoted among the other 
authorities in the Geoponica, as a writer on the Res Rustica. 
Pliny has made us acquainted with a rule or direction of a 
writer so called, and on the same subject; which appears to 
recognise the division i» duodecimis partibus, and so far 
might have been a genuine precept of the Bactrian Zo- 
roaster himself. Adjecit iis Accius in Praxidico, ut sereretur 
cum luna esset in Ariete, Geminis, Leone, Libra, Aquario. 
Zoroastres sole duodecim partes Scorpionis transgresso, cum 
luna esset in Tauro *. 


4 Zendavesta, iii. p. 349. (Bounde- p. 480, and $ xx. 491r. 
hesch, ii.) Cf. Bailly, Astronomie An- e H. N. xviii. 55. p. 279. 


cienne, Eclaircissemens, livre ix. $ x. 
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Now the 12? of Scorpio in the sphere of Mazzaroth was 
the 1? of Scorpio in the tropical sphere of the second edition: 
and Seorpio being the sign next to that of the autumnmal 
ingress, it was the natural beginning of seed.-time, properly 
so called, almost every where*. In the sphere of Maz- 
zaroth the 12th of Scorpio would fall on November 3: and 
no one will suppose an earlier term than November 4 would 
be natural for seed-time in Bactria or Persia. But any time 
after that might be, even there. "The addition too, cum luna 
esset in Tauro, is significant. "The proper house of the moon 
in the astrological division of the houses was Cancer. But 
among the Egyptians, especially from the time of the intro- 
duction of the fable of the Apis, and of the institution of the 
Apis cycle, (26 years at least before the time of the Bactrian 
Zoroaster,) the moon was closely associated with Taurus. 
The Apis was a bull, yet related to the moon as much as to 
the sun. In the Persian system of theology and cosmogony, 
the moon was Mithras, as well as the sun ; and the Bull was 
the type of both: and as we have already explained, the first 
principles of life of every kind, animal and vegetable, having 
been created and deposited, according to this system, in the 
solar Bull, were afterwards transferred to the moon. "The 
Persian cosmogony or theology does not appear to have 
differed in the slightest degree from the DBactrian. "The 


latter, in fact, was the original of the former. Nothing would 1 


be more natural then and more consistent than to find the 
Bactrian Zoroaster prescribing as a rule that seed should be 
sown, at the proper seed-time indeed in the natural year, but 
when the moon was in Taurus. 

It is far from improbable also, that the A«coexaérgplis of 
antiquity, or peculiar cyclical period of twelve years, might 
have some connection in its origin with this division of the 
sphere in duodecimis partibus. A Ow0ekaerypis is attributed 


* 'hus Nonnus, xlii. 284, where Bacchus is speaking to Beroé : 
'Opácv rwvpev voéov Opóuov lerapgévqv 0€ 
voccav ómurevov dOworoepiba rovro Boro: 
Zkopmíos dvréAAei Biorgotvos". €oi 8€ kipv£ 
aUAakos eükápmoto' Bóas (ev£cpev àpórpo. 
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to Orpheus ; and fragments of it have been preservedf: whe- 
ther a genuine production of the Orpheus of antiquity may 
well be doubted. But if there was ever such a person as this 
Orpheus, (and of that we do not doubt,) it is certain his time 
was later than the second revision of the sphere, but before 
that of the third; and that he visited Egypt. If he-knew of 
any form of the Egyptian sphere, it was most probably this 
second one. A óeóekaérypis is attributed to the Chaldees$ ; 
which appears to have been closely connected with their 
astrological system : and though the Chaldees had a sphere 
of their own, its date falls in the second Phoenix period of 
the Egyptians, and the first idea of it, as we hope to shew 
hereafter, was borrowed from the Egyptians. A ówóekaerypis 
is recognised in the Geoponicah^ ; which appears to have been 
formed on the period of the planet Jupiter, because that de- 
scribes one of the signs of the ecliptic as nearly as possible 
in one year, and the whole circle of the ecliptic in about 
twelve years and five days!. It might be worth while (if 
astronomers did not object to the trouble) to calculate the 
actual place of this planet in and among the signs, at the 
epoch of the second Phoenix period. "The existence of this 
dodecaéteric period of antiquity is an acknowledged fact; 
and it is still to be found among many of the nations of the 
east, connected with the signs of the zodiac*. 


SECTION II.—0On» (he imposition of names upon the signs of 
the ecliptic at the epoch of the first revision of the sphere, 
and of the second Phanix period. 


The most important and most interesting fact however, 
connected with the history of this second type of the sphere 
of Mazzaroth and of the tropical sphere in conjunction, is 
this: That names were given for the first time to the signs 
of the ecliptic, (the original divisions of the sphere of Maz- 
zaroth,) when this type was laid down. Not that (dia, or 
figured representations of any kind, were now introduced 
into the sphere; but that something was now done for the 


f Cf. Tzetzes, Chiliades, xii. 152. ! Bailly, Astronomie Áncienne, livrev. 
Histor. 399. Also, Ad Lycophron. 523.  $ ix. 141. 
Orphica Fragm. xxxvii. k Cf. Scaliger, De Emendatione, ii. 
£ Censorinus, De Die Natali, xviii. IOO, IOI. 


h i, 12. p. 17. Zoroastris. 
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first time, which led in the event to that; and which must 
some time or other be done first, if the other was to be done 
in due time also, yet without any prejudice to the natural 
course of such a process as that of making animal figures out 
of the signs of the ecliptic. 

It was evidently a different thing to give such and such 
names to the signs, and not only to give them such names, 
but to represent or delineate whatsoever was denoted by such 
names on the signs themselves. "These two things are so 
clearly distinguishable in the principle and in the effect, that 
it would be contrary to reason and common sense to suppose 
that the former could not be done, without the latter's being 
done at the same time also. 1t would be equally contrary to 
all reason and all analogy to suppose the last act or stage in 
a certain process to be the first conceived, or the first to be 
carried into effect. "There is so little connection between 
the names of the signs, or the things denoted by those 
names, and the signs of the ecliptic or the stars contained in 
those signs, that we must allow time and space for the ope- 
ration of the usual laws of cause and effect, before we could 
reasonably suppose any such incongruous and unnatural 
result as the transformation of stars into (5a. 

'The first step towards this ultimate result was the division 
of the zodiac into the lunar mansions; which necessarily in- 
cluded a division of the stars in the zodiac also, and thereby 
the separation of some from the rest, and the formation of 


groups or assortments, even among the stars in general, ap- 


proaching to the nature of constellations. And such portions 
of the stars having been once numerically and locally sepa- 
rated from the rest, men would soon be rendered familiar 


to the idea of regarding them as actually distinct from the 


rest, and as constituting a whole of their own. 
The next step would be to give names to the signs, to the 
óc0ekxarguópua or twelve equal divisions of the zodiac itself; 


which names would necessarily include such and such of the — | 


mansions also, and through the mansions the stars compre- 
hended in the mansions. And from this time forward, when 
each of the signs had come to have its proper distinctive 
appellation, as well as its proper space or aliquot part of the 
heavens, and its proper assortment of stars contained within 
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its own limits; it is easy to see that these stars themselves, 
which men had already begun to regard in the light of con- 
stellations or collections of stars in one, which distinguished 
them from the rest in the heavens besides, would now begin 
to be associated with certain ideas—through the very names 
which had been given to the parts of the heavens where they 
were to be seen; with which ideas they could not possibly 
have been associated in any other way. 

The last step therefore in the process would be to make 
($0.2, properly so called, of the portions of the zodiac called 
by those names, and of the stars which were found therein. 
And it is manifest that, under such circumstances as these, 
what must otherwise have been the most difficult part of the 
process, would be the simplest and easiest of all. For when 
men had once been accustomed, through the name of the 
sign, to regard it habitually as typical of something, however 
distinct from itself, yet some well known object of sense, 
denoted by the name, (as for example, a Ram, or a Bull) 
what would be more likely to occur to them than to imagine 
the figure of such an object actually represented within the 
sign? and what would be easier than, if they thought proper 
to do so, to lay it actually down in the sign, to draw its pic- 
ture in the sign? And if this was to be done, the very act 
of doing it would dispose of the stars also, within the sign, 
in and about the picture, in a manner in which they never 
could have been disposed of otherwise, so readily and so 
obviously at least. And without the slightest disturbance of 
the position of any one star within the sign, or any change 
of its relation to the rest, (even had that been possible,) it 
would lay down every one in its proper place and order on 
the body of the object, as nature had already disposed it in 
its place and order within the sign. And it is clear, on this 
principle, that this process of katasterization at last, in the 
sense of zodiofication, (1f we may be pardoned the use of such 
a term,) eould never have been the adaptation of a given 
number of stars, within a certain space, to a body previously 
fixed on; but on the contrary, the accommodation of a body 
of a certain form and shape to a certain space, and to a cer- 
tain number of stars contained in that space. By such means 
as these, and by virtue of such a process as this, it would be 
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a possible and practicable thing to make any figure out of 
any number of stars. On any other principle, it must have 
been morally if not physically impossible to obtain any 
figures or shapes from the stars, but such as nature had pre- 
disposed them to fall into, by the combination of lines and 
angles in various ways. 

These different steps of the same process however were 
not all gone through at once; and that is the point to which 
we desire to direct the attention of our readers at present. 
It required in reality a thousand years to complete it. 'The 
first part of the process, such as we have described it, cha- 
racterises the epoch of the first Phoenix period, and of the 
first type of the sphere. "The second, that of the second 
period and second type; the third and last, or the final 
formation of the (60.4 which have given their names to the 
zodiac, out of the signs and out of the stars comprehended 
in the signs, if we are not mistaken, characterises only the 
third period and the third type of the sphere; a thousand 
years later than the first. 


Szorrow III.—O»n £he name given to the first sign, Kpibs, 
Kpiv, Aries, Krion; or the Ram. 

We shall now therefore proceed to consider each of these 
names in brief, or as briefly as may be practicable; and to 
assign the reasons which to the best of our judgment appear 
to have influenced the Egyptians in choosing such names, and 
in imposing them on the corresponding signs. 

'The first of the signs is known by the name of the Ram: 
Kpis in Greek, Aries in Latin, Kp» or Krion in the sphere 


of Mazzaroth. It has been already shewn! that the sphere | 


of the Egyptians was always graduated from the vernal sign; - 
and there can be no doubt that the name of this sign in the 
Egyptian sphere, from the time that it had a proper name at 
all, was this of the Ram. It may be taken for granted too, 
that the first sign in every sphere, and not merely in the 
Egyptian, never had any proper name but that of the Ram. 
In our own work on the Exposition of the Parables of the 


Gospel, we had occasion to collect the testimonies of anti- 


quity, (and more especially those of the Old Testament,) to 
1 Ch. iv. sect. 4. p. 280. 
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a certain peculiarity of the pastoral habits of the east: viz. 
That the sheep, in the east, from time immemorial was 
traimed to follow the shepherd. It is necessary that we 
should refer our readers to those testimonies on this par- 
tieular question also». "The natural instinct of the sheep 
induces it to follow the Ram: and in the east both the 
sheep and the Ram were taught and disciplined to follow the 
shepherd. We observed at the time *, that the pastoral ha- 
bits of the east in this respect were strikingly contrasted with 
those of the west, where no such custom appears to have 
prevailed; so much so, that neither in the rest of the clas- 
sical poets, nor even in the bucolic poets among the Greeks 
or Romans, can any allusion to such a custom be found. We 
quoted however one passage from Apollonius Rhodius, (who 
had no doubt become familiarly cognizant of the custom in 
Egypt, where he himself was born,) in which it was distinctly 
recognised ; and we might have quoted another, wherein he 
alludes to it also, had we not overlooked it at the time. He 
is describing the flock of Circe, which he compares to sheep 
following their shepherd from the pen or fold : 

O06 nuév o). dv0pecouw ópóv Oépas, 4AXo 0 ám. dÀNov 

cvppuyées peAéov ktov á0póot, ifüTe uia 

€x araÜpuoD dus eiaw ómrOeDovra vopiji 9. 

With regard however to this natural disposition of the 
Ram to march at the head of the flock, Homer has founded 
a simile on it ?: 

AvTüp Erevra 

Aaol érovÓ' óceí re puerà kriAov éamero ura 

miópev. ek [Borávgs. 
And the same idea lies at the bottom of the allusion to Aga- 
memnon which he puts into the mouth of Priam »: 

Avrós 0€ kríNos às émuroAeira, aT(yas àávOpóv: 

dpve(o pav €yavye éioko mryyeoiiáAA o, 

óc T otov péya mà) Oiépxera, dpyevváov. 
. (The word xrí(Aos is not the common Greek word for a Ram; 
and the grammarians of antiquity explain its application to 
that animal from this very circumstance in the natural habits 
of the Ram, that of its putting itself at the head of the flock, 


m Vol. ii. 493-497. 3 9 Iliad. N (xiii.) 491. 
n iv. 673. P Ibid. T (iii.) 196. 
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and of its leading them after itself. "Thus the scholiast on 
the last quoted passage: 'Qs zp&os ka xeiporOTjs kpios, ddr yo- 
pevos Tíjs mo(uwus. eipnrat 0€ kr(Xos às ro &yew rà Xovzà Opép- 
para, olore] ükriAós Tis Àv, mapà rÓ üyw 1j rapà TO k(ew—Krí- 
Aos* riÜaccÓs* mpüos* Tyejuóv à—Kr(Aos* ó mpogyoüp.evos ríjs "o(- 
prs kpiós "—ZríXos 7) kr(Aos". ó mponyobpevos Tis mo(uvqs kpiós $ 
— KríXos ó mpowyoónevos rQv mpojárev kal mpoefápyev rijs 
woüurns kpiós mapà TO kíe TO zropeiop.a, k(Aos kal kr(Aos" érvpo- 
Aoyetra, 0& mapà (rÓ) k(ew (wpó) r&v Aorzáv, ijyovr TÓ mpomope- 
eoa '. 

In a metaphorical sense, transferred from this proper idea 
to that of the first in an actual order or series of any kind, 
it may stand simply for what would be denoted in Latin by 
primus or princeps ; and it is so used by Pindar to designate 
Cinyras, the first of the hereditary line of priests of Aphro- 
dite, as well as of kings, of Cyprus, whom he styles 

iepéa kriXov ' AjppoOíras 9. 

And truly so too; since he was actually the first to intro- 
duce the worship of that goddess into Cyprus, and even to 
bring the abstraction of the Hellenic Aphrodite into exist- 
ence at all. "The vetus Scholiasta indeed, in his commentary 
on the allusion, calls in question this sense of the term, and 
refers kr(Aos to krí(e. "Opmpos piv rÓv mpoqyoüpevov rijs "oí- 
pv1s kpióv kr(Aorv óvoud(et. 7j 08 ToU Óvóparos érvyoAoyí(a obx otros 
éxev éori yàp mapà TO xrícoau, Ó éori Üpévyav kaÜázep dol kai 
év üAXots ó IIírOapos* "Opikrírov avós, roO év Ópeot reOpapuévov. 
vüv obv kríAov olovel rórv cvrvreÜpaupévov kai cvrwÓg Aéyet kal 
ei0.cuévov 7j xe al avrós yàp ó ILív0apos rÓ ri0accevco0at 
xal kriAebeo0a, Aéyev "ErOa moiuvau kriAevovra, kámpov Aeóv- 
TOP T€. 

This commentary is in error. It errs in understanding 
«rica. as synonymous with Ópéyat, or ópwrírov in the sense 
of év Ope. reOpapguérvov, ** bred up in the mountains," instead 
of "created in the mountains," or *by the mountains," 
*the creature of the mountains:" and still more so, in sup- 
posing xriAeveo0a, simply the same with r0acceócc0a. Every 
one knows than an animal trained to follow its owner and 

4 Hesychius, ii. 360. s Ibid. ii. 127r. 


T lbid. ii. 361. Cf. Aneedota Grz»eca t Etymologicum M. 491. 
Oxon. i. 237. 20. "Ertiuepiggol, KvíAos. u Pythia, ii. 31. 
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master is a tame animal. But every tame animal is not 
trained to follow its owner. No one ever heard of a wild 
ram in contradistinction to a tame ram ; a tamed boar, or a 
tamed lion, in contradistinction to one naturally wild, may 
have been heard of: yet even such are not necessarily so 
tamed as to follow their masters. It is evident that Pindar 
meant wild boars and lions reclaimed and rendered docile in 
the highest possible degree, by supposing that they were so 
tamed as to be «rí(Aot, or taught to follow a master. 

Now the Mazzaroth of the sphere, the chambers or houses 
of the sun, each in its turn for one month and one sign 
throughout the year, being regarded in this light of a series 
or order of a certam kind, in which some one must precede 
and be the first; it was nothing unnatural to look upon it 
as a kind of flock ; and to regard the first or principal sign, 
in this relation to the rest of the leader and conductor of the 
series, in the light of the Ram, who was ordinarily seen to 
walk at the head of the flock. "This is no doubt the true 
reason why the name of the Ram was given to the first of 
the signs of the ecliptic; simply because it was the first; 
simply because the sphere itself always had been, and always 
must be, reckoned from the vernal equinox ; and therefore, 
if that must necessarily be the first of the signs of the sphere 
in the common order and succession of all, it must precede 
the rest: and if they could all collectively be compared to 
the flock of Mazzaroth, this one must be the ram of the 
flock. Such must have appeared to Columella the natural 
explanation of the name of Aries, applied to this sign— 


Mox ubi nubigenz Phryxi nec portitor Helles 
Signorum et pecorum princeps WV. 


And Manilius seems disposed to account for the name of the 
second sign, Taurus, as well as for that of the first, on the 
same principle; because the Bull was naturally the chief or 
leader of the herd, as the Ram was of the flock. 


Ut quze terrena censentur sidera sorte, 
Princeps armenti taurus, regnoque superbus 
Lanigeri gregis est aries*. 
To derive the Aries of the sphere from the Jupiter Ammon 
of antiquity is an anachronism, to say the least: for it will 


w De Hortorum Cultu, x. 155. X ii. 226. 
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be seen hereafter, we trust, that when names were first given 
to the signs neither the Ammon of Libya, nor the Ammon 
of ''hebes, nor any other arietine divinity of antiquity, 
ri &pvae Qpáropas, 1. e. képara— 

he had neither horns nor head as yet: and that in reality 
these arietine conceptions of the deity were every where 
taken from the Ram of the sphere, and not the Ram of the 
sphere from any of them. 

The names of the different signs of the ecliptic naturally 
remind us of the figures or characters, which are commonly 
substituted for them in books of astronomy, as a kind of 
cypher of the name, or as an hieroglyphical symbol of the 
idea conveyed by the name. It is à curious question, whe- 
ther these too are as old as the names of the signs? that is, 
were invented by those also who gave names to the signs? 
and at the same time? Whether they were devised by the 
Egyptians or by the Arabians? whether, though not so old 
as the first imposition of names on the signs, they were con- 
trived by the Egyptians some time or other, and attached to 
the signs along with the names? We have not seen any 
attempt to answer such questions as these; nor in fact any 
explanation of what may be supposed the original meaning of 
these symbols; except a very brief one im Baillyy. We have 
seen reason ourselves to conclude that these too were really the 
contrivance of the Egyptians; but not before the date of the 
third and last revision of the sphere. "We shall notice these 
characters therefore as we proceed; and offer such explana- 
tions of their primary meaning as may appear to us to be 
most probable. "'lhere is no obscurity about some of them ; 
as for instance that which is commonly proposed as the 
character or symbol of the sign Aries: for this is evidently 
the head and two horns of the Ram itself, in outline or pro- 
file. So that the character of the sign in this case is just as 
plain and intelligible as the name. 


^ 


SEcTrioN IV.—On the name given to the second sign, 'Tabpos, 
Taurus, Tavpov, Tauron; or the Bull. 


It seems to have been the opinion of the learned Varro, 
among the Romans, that the name of the Ram was given to 


Y Astronomie Ancienne, Supplément au Livre neuvieme 5$ xli. p. 514. 
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the first sign of the sphere, and that of the Bull to the 
second, by way of memorial of the high value which the 
ancients set on those two animals, and as a kind of acknow- 
ledgment for the services which they rendered to men. Quod 
si apud antiquos non magn: dignitatis pecus esset, in coelo 
describendo astrologi non adpellassent eorum vocabulis signa ; 
quie non modo non dubitarunt ponere, sed etiam ab his prin- 
cipibus xii signa multi numerant, ut ab Ariete et auro; cum 
ea przeponerent Apollini et Herculi: ii enim dii ea sequuntur, 
sed adpellantur Gemini 7. 

According to some?, the Bull in the heavens was Io. 

Hoc alii signum Phariam dixere juvencam, 
Que bos ex homine est ex bove facta Dea. 

According to Ovid himself^, it was the Bull which carried 
Europa: an explanation of the name, which, as we may 
possibly see hereafter, goes back very nearly to the time of 
its actual imposition on the sign; and connects it also with 
the true meaning and reference of the name in a manner of 
which it is very probable Ovid himself was not aware. "The 
Arabie name of this sign, or one of the Arabic names, is Ataur, 
or Ator^: which is evidently the same with the Egyptian 
Athyr—Ator or Venus; and she was only another concep- 
tion of the Egyptian Isis. "l'here was also a close connection 
between the moon and this sign ; the origin of which appears 
to have been the connection of the moon with Isis through 
the Apis cycle more particularly, and the connection of Isis 
with this sign for the same reason also. XeXjvgr re oboav 
yevéoeos mpoorar(óa MéAwcav ékáXovv. üAXes re émei Tabpov 
p&v ceXi]vn * kal Vyrepua ceAijvgs ó Tabpos ?. 

The name of the Bull however was given to this sign 
though not before the invention of the fable of Osiris and 


* We should probably read here,'Ezei Tabpos uév eMjvgs. Cf. xxiv de 


Mithra; 'Eroxeirat 06 Taópo ' AdpoOí(rrs. 


Z De Re Rustica, ii. cap. 1. 8 7. Cf. 
Columella, vi. Pref. $ 7. 

2 Ovid, Fasti, v. 619. 

^ Ibid. 603—608. Cf. Scholia ad Ger- 
manici Csesaris Aratea Phsenomena, 
173. Nonnus, Dionysiaca, i. 355—361. 
Cf. ii. 281. 

€ Bayer, Uranometria, p. 44. Tabula 
xxiii. 

VOL. III. 


4 Porphyry, De Nympharum antro, 
xviii. (Goeéns, 1765). Cf. Horapollo, i. 
10: Proclus in Tetrabiblum, i. xxii: 
Orpheus, Hymni, ix. XeAfjwqs, v. 2: 
Servius, ad /neid. viii. 590: Nonnus, 
Dionysiaca, i. 219 sqq.; 331- 454. 499; 
ii. 284. 406 ; iii. 4315 v. 71: xi. 186: 
xii 5: xxiii. 309: xlvii. 283: xlviii. 


320 sqq. 
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Isis, yet long before the institution of the Apis cycle, and 
the rise of the fable which first established a connection, in 
the ideas and apprehensions of the Egyptians, between Isis 
as the moon and the Bull, and through the Bull with this 
sign. And it was given to this sign in particular, in our 
opinion, for two reasons: one, that though this was the 
second sign in the tropical sphere, B. C. 1347, it was still the 
first sign in the sphere of Mazzaroth; and at the beginning 
of things it had been the first sign in the tropical sphere 
itself. 'lThe Egyptians well knew that the first vernal equi- 
nox, and the beginning of annual tropical time itself, fell 
out in this sign; and that the horns of the Bull, which 
were now standing in mean longitude 36? 57' 15"—Aat the 
beginning of things were standing in mean longitude 0? 0'0": 
that no sign, in short, had so good a right to be considered 
the true natahtial sign of the world as this: that the sun 
and the moon and the planets, and all the heavenly bodies, 
the motions of which were most closely connected with the 
present world and system of things, might be said to have 
been born in this sign. 

The other reason was that both at this time, B. C. 1347, 
and long before this time, though not so far back as the 
date of the first Phoenix period, DB. C. 1847, they had 
already a sacred bull among them, dedicated exclusively to 
the sun, and kept at Heliopolis; the city and domicile of - 
those very priests, who at this identical time in all proba- - 
bility were taking the lead in this business of giving names 
to the signs. "This fact is sufficient to explain the name of | 
this sign; which, as the first sign in the primitive tropical 
sphere, as the first sign still in the sphere of Mazzaroth, as - 
the natalitial sign of mundane time itself, must have been | 
considered peculiarly sacred to the sun-——their own Ra or - 
Phre; and so fit to bear the name of no animal as that of . 
his own type, the Bull, already consecrated to him, and the 
tutelary genius of Heliopolis itself. "Why they had pitched - 
on the bull, as the type of their Ra or Phre, and not on any 
other domesticated animal in its stead, is another question; 
which must be reserved for the time when we come to treat ' 
of their Mneuis cycle. 

The character of this sign too is just as simple and obvious - 
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as that of the preceding; being merely the caput bubulum 
with the two horns, in outline. As we observed, on a for- 
mer occasion?, the zporop;j or forequarters of the Bull of the 
sign only are asterised; and it is laid down on the zodiac 
with the head and the horns in particular facing the east, 
and therefore the last to rise. The two stars f9jra. and (íjra 
Tauri, on the two extremities of the horns themselves, are 
the most easternly part of the figure. "They were, no doubt, 
purposely so disposed ; and their position itself in all proba- 
bility was intended to intimate that the direction of time, 
like that of the sun in the ecliptic, is always forward or eis 
rà émópeva; and that both time and the sun itself, in the 
first instance of all, set out from between these horns ; which 
must necessarily therefore look in the same direction per- 
petually. 


SEcTi0N V.— On the name of the third sign, A(ovpow Aubvpuóv, 
Gemini, Didymon ; The Two, or The Twins. 


The number of different persons, supposed to have been 
denoted by the peculiar name of this third sign, (which is 
merely that of * the 'T'wain"? or * the 'Two") is a good argu- 
ment that for some reason or other this sign in particu- 
lar was never known or called by any name but that of 
Gemini, Toiv Ovotv, oi Ojo, or * the 'Two." Out of this the 
Greeks made Castor and Pollux, Apollo and Hercules, Apollo 
and Iasius or Iasion, Triptolemus and Iasius, Amphion and 
Zethus, the Dii Samothraces, and other combinations of a 
similar kindf. 'The very peculiarity of the name however, 
and the uncertainty of the meaning intended by it, in our 
opinion, are a strong internal argument of the truth of the 
fact for which we are contending at present; the actual im- 
position of names on the signs, for the first time, at the 
epoch of the second Phoenix period. 

For by this designation of the Two, and nothing more, 
(* the 'Twain" xar" é£oxijv,) we are persuaded that the authors 
of this nomenclature, who only three years before had been 


€ Supra, ch. iii. sect. iv. p. 258. Gemini: Scholia ad Germanici Cesaris 
f Hyginus, Poetic. Astron. lib. ii. — Aratea Phenomena, 147: Bayer, p.47. 
xxii: cf. Varro, De Re Rustica, ii. — Tabula xlvii. Gemini. 
cap.i. $ 7: Proclus, In Tetrab. i. ix. 
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themselves the inventors of the fable of the Egvptian Osiris 
and Isis, intended none but Osiris and Isis themselves, the 
twin principles of their own cosmogony, and the double ob- 
ject of their adoration; who must go together, under all 

circumstances, as husband and wife, as the masculime and 
the feminine principle alike concerned in universal produc- 
tion and reproduction. 

It is here to be observed that at the epoch of the Sothi- 
acal period, B. C. 1350, three years before this of the second 
Phoenix period, the Egyptians gave names to the months of 
their calendar also, for the first time; the same by which 
they have been known ever since. "They had one Julian 
calendar among them, as old as the first Phoenix period, at- 
tached to Nov. 18; and another, in the calendar of Mazza- 
roth, of the same antiquity, attached to March 24: but it 
does not appear that they had given proper names to the 
months of their calendar before the institution of the Sothi- 
acal period, and the rise of the fable of Osiris and Isis, and 
the institution of the Isia as the characteristic rite of their 
worship; at which time also they adopted a third Julian 
type, attached to the epoch of the Sothiacal period, July 22 
and 21. 

In this type the third month was Athyr, the month of the 
Isia; and thereby consecrated to Osiris and Isis in particular. — 
Athyr too appears to have been one of the names of Isis | 
herself among the Egyptianss. "The third month of the 
equable calendar also, their proper civil calendar itself, coin- . 
cided at this time with this third month of the third Julian | 
type in question. "The third month in this type and the . 
third in the civil calendar having been thus consecrated to 
Osiris and Isis; it was but consistent that the third month of - 
the tropieal calendar, the third sign of the sphere, should be 
consecrated to them also: and under this peculiar and signi- - 
ficant name of the sign of * the Two *." 3 







* ''hough the Greeks never imagined any but two masculine persons - 
to be intended by the Gemini of the sphere, (unless it might be in the per- 
sons of the Dii Samothraces,) yet in the spheres of other countries in the 
east, besides Egypt, they are represented as a male and a female. Thus, - 
in the Indian sphere the Gemini are **a damsel playing on a vina, and a. | 


&£ Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, lvi. 
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. The algebraic symbol of this sign is remarkable. It 
seems to have consisted of two segments of a circle; the 
convex side of each of which was turned to the other, and 
both were united by two parallel lines at the top and at 
the bottom. Scaliger explains ith of * duo corpuscula, con- 
sertis brachiolis et crusculis." It presents a striking re- 
semblance however to that of the sign of Pisces — two 
semicircles inverted, and joined by a line passing through 
the centres of each, in which manner only they could be 
united at all. 'The same idea probably hes at the bottom 
of each of these symbols: and there is a passage of Proclus 
in Timewm, which may throw some light upon it. Avró óé 
rÓ ék rijs mpoofloAs yevópevor oxíjua, TÓ x, moAAiy p&v xe 
kal mpós TÓ Tür olkeiórgra kal mpós Tiv wxüv' ol cs Ó 
ye llop$pios icropet, mwapà Tois Alyvmríow Towbros xapakrijp 
cóp[BoAov dépeu ríjs koopaküjs wrvxiüs, TO X KÜkAov mepugaAóv!. 
On this principle two semicircles inverted might represent 
the universe; and composing a circle, and enclosing a x, 
might denote the soul of the universe. "The symbol of 
Gemini, that is, of Osiris and Isis, the two representatives 
of the universe as made up of an active and a passive, a 
masculine and a feminine, principle throughout, might very 
naturally be taken from two such mystical semicircles, or 
segments of a circle, as these; the line connecting them at 
the top and the bottom, (if it was always so represented,) 
implying the closeness of the relation existing between 
them, which was such as virtually to make one of both. 
The true explanation of the symbol however, in this in- 
stance, in our opinion is that these two segments of a circle, 
turned opposite to each other, yet joined by the two parallel 
lines above and below, are the two ends of the cosmogonic 
egg, from one of which Osiris and from the other Isis must 
be supposed to have issued forth. For they were both the 
children of this egg, and they both came out of it at once. 


youth wielding a mace." (See Sir William Jones' Works, iv. p. 70, on 
the Indian zodiac.) 

In the sphere of Denderah, of which we may have to give an account 
hereafter, it is very easy to see that Gemini is represented by a male and 
a female figure, holding one another by the hand. 


h Ad Manilium, 505. i T (iii) 520—216 C. 
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Osiris was the son, Isis the daughter, of the egg. Nor is this 
explanation inconsistent with that which has just been given 
from Proclus and Porphyry of the meaning of the character 
x enclosed in a circle. "This character too was probably the 
two ends of the egg, inverted and turned towards each other; 
both together being the symbol of Osiris and Isis in con- 
junction, and through them of the universe, or of the soul of 
the universe, (the anima mundi) also. 


SEcTION VI.— On the name of the fourth sign, Kágkwos, 
Kapkwov, Cancer, Karkinon ; or the Crab. 

It might at first sight appear to be doubtful and open to 
question, whether the idea of the fourth sign of the zodiac 
was taken originally from the crab or from the beetle. "The 
figure of the crab, and that of the beetle or scarabzus, were 
liable to be confounded : and we have already learnti that 
the scarabzus itself among the Egyptians was the hierogly- 
phical symbol of the inferior hemisphere, into which the sun 
passes at the summer solstice, when it begins to turn back 
in the heavens from north to south: regarded in which re- 
lation and point of view it might be an appropriate symbol . 
of the tropic of summer, and therefore of the fourth sign of 
the ecliptic itself. | 

Still there are not wanting conceivable reasons why the 
name of the Crab should have been imposed on this sign; 
and not that of the beetle. 'lhe Greeks called the ecliptie 


the Aofj ó0ós; and applied to their Apollo, the type of the | 
sun, as travelling perpetually in this Aofijj ó0ós, the name 


of Aofías. Loxias cognominatur, ut ait (Enopides, óri ékmo- - 


pevera, róv Aofóv kükXor ám Ovoudv els àvaroAàs kivoóuevosk. —— 


The idea, implied in these terms, is that of a path or course — 
which is never direct; is always more or less oblique, and 
under certain circumstances actually goes forward by seem- 
ing to go backwards. And this is the case with the apparent 
motion of the sun in the heavens at the two tropics; at each — 
of which times, though actually going forward as much as | 
before, it seems to go backward; it turns back from the - 
north to the south, or from the south to the north. 1 

Now there is a natural peculiarity about the motions of 


) Supra, Diss, xiii. ch. ii.sect. iv.vol.ii.487. ^ k Macrobius, Saturnalia, i17.291. —— 
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the crab too, which, having been once observed, would appear 
to qualify it in a remarkable manner for symbolizing pro- 
gression combined in this way with retrogression also: or 
apparently the same with retrogression!, "The Greeks applied 
to the crab the epithet of ózw0og5uov; and in Homer's 
battle of the frogs and mice, which is put an end to by the 
sudden appearance of an army of crabs, these are described 
among other epithets by that of Ao£o8ára: absolutely : 

*HA8ov 8. é£aídwvgs verákpuoves, d'ykvXoxjAat, 

Ao£oBárat, arpeBXoi, JraMóo opor, óorpakóOepjuot ??, 

If the crab must be called Ao£ofárgys and ómuo0ofjuev from 
this peculiarity of its natural mode of walking backwards or 
sideways, the sun, who is always Ao£ofárqs kar é£oxijv, and at 
the solstices ózw8ofdjuev also, might be called the crab. 'This 
is probably the true explanation of the name. It might 
indeed on this principle have been given with just as much 
propriety to the tenth sign of the zodiac, as to the fourth. 
But it should be considered that, in this business of giving 
names to the signs, they were taken in their natural order, 
beginning with Aries; and taken in that order, the fourth 
sign (the summer solstitial sign) was the first to which such 
a name could properly be applicable, and therefore the first 
to which it could be actually applied. 

The character of this sign is e: two figures each of which 
resembles the Arabic cypher, 6, but each of them is parallel 
to the other or to the horizon, not vertical or perpendicular 
toit. Scaliger explains it by the cAele cancelli». But in 
our opinion it was never intended of any part of the crab 
whatsoever. Each of these figures is a symbol of the act of, 
turning, or of going back from one direction to another. 
And such is the natural phenomenon, which takes place 
every year at the summer solstice. "The sun turns, and 
begins to proceed in the opposite direction. It may be said 
indeed that one such symbol must have sufficed to convey 
such a meaning as that; and therefore that another was 
superfluous. But it should be remembered that the ap- 
parent motion of the sun in the heavens is only a sensible 
indication of the real motion of the earth also: that there 
are two natural motions concerned in all these phenomena 


! Macrobius, Saturnalia, i. 17. 297. m v. 286. n Ad Manilium, 505. 
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.at once, the real motion of the earth and the apparent 
motion of the sun; and that these are always going on at the 
same time, but always contrary one to the other. "This 
symbol of a twofold turning or trope, at the tropic of 
Cancer, we are persuaded was intended to convey this phy- 
sical truth; viz. that when the sun was turning at that time 
in one direction, (from north to south,) the earth was turning 
at the same time in the other, (from south to north,) and 
yet each in a direction parallel to that of the other. With 
reason then might two symbols of turning be employed to 
convey this meaning; and two disposed in this particular 
manner, one the reverse of the other, yet one parallel to the 
other. 


SEcrION VII.—O» the name of the fifth sign, Aéev, Acovràr, 
Leo, Leonton; or the Lion. 


Of this name and of this zodion it does not appear that the 
Greeks ever made any thing but a hon: only that in their 
apprehension this lion was the lion of Nemea, or Cleonz:; one 
of the trophies of Hercules, translated to the heavens, and 
laid down on the sphere. 

The idea of applying the name of the lion to one of the 


signs of the sphere, and that the sign next after midsummer 


or the solstitial one itself, we shall probably see hereafter, 
appears to have occurred very early to the Egyptians. lt is 
explained by the characteristic of that sign in particular, in 
all climates of the world, and especiallp in Egypt; the 
intensity of the solar heat, which is greatest every where not . 


at midsummer, but about a month after midsummer?; and  . 


especially in hot countries, like Egypt, Arabia, and Ethiopia. - 
Among the wild beasts of the desert bordering on Egypt, the 


most remarkable for strength and fierceness was thelion: and | 


the natural ferocity and fury of this animal, even if not still 
further stimulated and rendered more formidable by the | 
heat of an Egyptian or an Arabian summer, were not caleu- 


lated to be lessened and mitigated thereby. If an animal 1 
type must be selected for the midsummer sun of their  — 


climate, at that season of the year when it shone forth with a 
glare and a coruscation, which no eyes could encounter with 


9 Cf. Scholia ad Aratum, Phenomena, 149. 
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impunity, and with a concentration of heat and fervour, 
almost sufficient to turn into glass the dry sands of the 
desert itself; where was it to be found, except in the lion, the 
noblest and most generous of wild beasts indeed, but the 
most indomitable and most irresistible too? — The lion was 
sacred to the Egyptian Pasht or Bubastis also; but she was 
only the Phrygian Cybele, naturalized among the Egyptians ; 
to whom also the lion was sacred. A lion was kept at Leon- 
topolis, sacred to the sun; but not, so far as any thing is 
known about it, before the lion in the heavens had been 
dedicated to the sun also. 

IIpós 7Toio0e, says Clemens Alexandrinus?, àAkijs piv kai 
pépgs cspgoAor ajrois Óó Aéev—Ovpóv 0à BovAópevoi ÓnAócat 
Aéovra (eypadoüci. kejaAiv yàp éxev jeyáAqv TÓ (Gov, kai ràs 
pev kópas mvpóüeus rÓ Óé mpóocwmor cTpoyyÜov, kal Tepi avrÓ 
ákrivoeibets rpíxas karà píunow TALov. ÜÜev kal $u0 rv Opóvov 
ToU "Opov Aéovras $m7ori8éact, Delkvurvres TO mpós rÓv OÜcóv ro0 
(ov cóufoAov. Aw s 02 ó *QOpos àmó ToÜ vOv cpóv kpareiv P— 
Propterea /Egyptii animal (the lion) in zodiaco consecravere, 
ea coli parte qua maxime annuo cursu sol valido effervet 
calore, Leonisque inibi signum domicilium solis adpellanta— 
Tór Aéovra TQ qA(o cvvotetotcir, ru TOv yapdrovóxev verpamó- 
Óorv BAémovra ríkreu pjóvos. kousàra, 0. àkapés xpóvov, kal vmo- 
Adyumei( rà Óppara kaÜ0ej0orvros. kpíjva. 0$ xarà xaopárer Acor- 
reir é£(act kpovvoUs, Óru NetAos énáyet véov Q0op rais AlyvmríÍGv 
&poópaus TÀ(ov rÓórv Aéorra mapoevovros'. 'The Scholiast on 
Homer*, commenting on his fable of the binding and impri- 
sonment of Mars 18 months, and understanding it of the 
planet so called, as stationary eight months in the sign of 
the Lion, explains the xaA«éos zí(0os or xépapos, which served 
as his prison, of this sign itself: XaAxéorv 0& mí0ov Aéyet v 
Aéorvra' év yàp rà (e0ío rore yevópevos ó ijAtos &£onra moitet kai 
peyáAa kaópara, às dot kal" Aparost. 

The symbol of this sign is generally explained of the tail 
of the lion itself. And though this may be the case, yet to 

9 Strom. v. vii. $ 43. l. 32. 


An.v. 39: xii. 7. Scholia ad Aratum, 
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q Saturnalia, i. 21. 314. 


r Plutarch, Moralia. Symposiaca, iv. 
Cf. De Iside et Osiride, xxxviii. 
Horapollo,i.19. 20,21: also /Elian. Hist. 
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our apprehension it resembles also the hieroglyphical mode 
of representing the serpent Ursus, the Aspis Regia, or Basi- 
liscus, the name applied to the principal star of the constel- 
lation of Leo itself, Cor Leonis or Regulus. "The longitude 
of this star, A. D. 1801 or 1802, was about 4 signs, 28?; but 
at the epoch of the third Phoenix period, B. C. 848 or 847, 
it was about three signs, 21? or 225; that is, very near the be- 
ginning of the sign of Leo itself. 


SrcrroN. VIII.— On» ihe name of the siwth sign, Ylapévos 
IIap8evóv, Virgo, Parthenon; or the Virgin. 

Next to the name of Gemini, none appears to have been 
always more ambiguous than this of *the Virgin." Erigone, 
Astrea, Ceres, Isis, Atargatis, Fortuna, and various other 
impersonations, have been supposed to be denoted by it*. 
We infer from this uncertainty itself that it was never known 
by any name even from the first, but that of *the Virgin." 
What then was this name itself intended to express? In our 
opinion, a very ingenious idea; and very likely to occur to 
the Egyptians. | 

The Greeks, as we have seen", derived the name of the 
Nile itself from the * new mud," véa iAvs, the new mould, the 
fresh deposit of earth which was every year laid by it on the 
surface of the land of Egypt; and which served not only to 
add so much annually to its substance, but also as the re- 
ceptacle of the future seeds of every kind, destined to produce 
the crops of the year; and as the only dressing, manuring, 
or preparation which the ground either received or required, 
in order to render it every year equally fertile, and equally 
competent for its natural use and purpose. "This bed was re- 
newed every year. lt was composed every year of new 
materials, yet always the same in kind. It was in an eminent 
sense new and virgin soil. If it was to be typified at all, it 
could be by no idea so properly as that of 7j IIap0évos : but in 
the sense of the Egyptian Isis, in the same state as at first; 
as youthful, as adolescent, and as virgin, as when she was 


" Cf. Aratus, Phenomena, 96-136. — neca Tragoedus,Thyestes,857sqq. Her- —— 


Hyginus, Fabb. cxxx. cexxiv. Astron.  culesCEteus, 69. Octavia, 424. Scholia 
Poet. lib. ii. iv. xxv. Eratosthenes, ad Germanici Cesaris Aratea Pheeno- 
cap. ix. IIap0évos. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ^ mena, 95. Bayer, Tabula xxvii. p. 54- 
iv. 157. 181. Hist. 128. Ovid, Metam. v Supra, Diss. xii. ch. i. sect. vii. vol. 
i.149. Servius, ad Georg. i. 33. Se-  ii.393. 
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first fitted and prepared for her mystical consort the Nile, or 
for Osiris in the form of the Nile, at the beginning of things 
themselves. 

It appears to us that this was the secret meaning of this 
name of the Virgin" from the first. It must be allowed to 
be eminently Egyptian; and yet to be as beautiful and ap- 
propriate in itself, as natural in the ideas of the Egyptians. 
It is to be considered that it was given not to the fifth sign, 
in which the inundation attained to its height, and the waters 
were let out to cover the country, but to the sixth; in which 
they were still at their height, yet stagnant all over the 
country: in which sign consequently the alluvial deposit from 
the waters, of which we have been speaking, the annual 
source of all the fertility of the country,was going on in every 
part alike; fattening, and enriching, and fertilizing each. 

Whether the spike or ear of corn also, which the figure of 
the Virgin, as it appears to have been always de facto repre- 
sented on the sphere, holds in one hand, made a part of it 
from the first, may be a doubtful point. Yet we should be 
altogether of opinion that it did, at least from the time when 
the figure was actually delineated on the sign; that is, from 
the epoch of the third Phoenix period downwards. Such being 
the meaning of the Virgin herself, the type of the soil or sur- 
face of the land of Egypt annually renewed, and restored to a 
state of the same virgin purity as at first; nothing could be 
more natural than this appendage of such a type, a full grown 
ear of corn, the produce of that soil itself. 

With regard to the symbol or character of the sign, Scali- 
ger explains it of one of the wings of the Virgin*. A man 
must have better eyes than we possess to perceive any like- 
ness to a wing in it at all. "To our own apprehension it 
resembles nothing so much as the symbol of the next zodion, 
that of Scorpio; and we are altogether of opinion it was 
always intended to be the same as that, with one circum- 
stance of distinction between them, which made a great 
difference to the application and meaning of the symbol 
in each instance respectively. The symbol of Scorpio is 
the tail of Scorpio; and the sting along with the tail: the 
symbol of Virgo is the tail of the Scorpion too, but the tail 


X Ad Manilium, 505. 
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without the sting. Every one must see that that must make 
a great difference. But as to the reason of the distinction, 
we shall understand it better when we come to treat of the 
sign of the Scorpion itself. 


SEcTION IX.—On the name of the seventh and the eighth signs, 
Zvyós, Zvyàv, Libra, Zygon; or the Scales: Xkopníos, Xkop- 
7iOv, AL Xijxau ; Scorpio, the Scorpion; or ihe Claws. 


It has always been handed down in the history of the 
sphere, that in the oldest delineation and description thereof 
there was no such sign as the Scales, the Balance, or Libra ; 
that the 30 degrees, assigned at present to Libra, were occupied 
originally by Scorpio: which consequently had 60 degrees 
assigned it at first, though every sign of the zodiac besides 
had only 30. 


Est locus in geminos ubi brachia contrahit arcus 
Scorpios; et caud:e flexis utrinque lacertis 
Porrigit in spatium signorum membra duorum Y. 


Qua locus Erigonen inter Chelasque sequentis 
Panditur: ipse tibi jam brachia contrahit ardens 
Scorpius, et cceli justa plus parte relinquit 7. 


On which Servius: /Egyptii duodecim esse asserunt signa : 
Chaldz:i vero. undecim. nam Scorpium et Libram unum 
signum accipiunt. Chele enim Scorpii Libram faciunt ... 
bene autem Augusto intra Virginem et Scorpium, id est 
inter justitiam et virtutem, locum tribuit: nam Chele Seor- 
pii brachia sunt qu:se sexaginta partes in codo sunt. And 
again*: Secundum Chaldzsos, qui Scorpium dicunt spatium 
duorum signorum tenere. Hyginus, De Scorpio^: Hic pro- 


pter magnitudinem membrorum in duo signa dividitur; quo- | 


rum unius effigiem nostri Libram dixerunt. 


In supposing a difference in this respect between the - | 


Egyptian and the Chaldean sphere, at least at first, Serviusis — — 

mistaken ; though he is probably right in saying that the Chal- — 

deans still made only xi signs, whereas the Egyptians made xii. 
It appears however that the first 30 degrees, of the 60 


assigned to the Scorpion in general, were appropriated to the — 
Y Ovid, Metam. ii. 195. b Poeticev Astron.i. xxvi. cf. iv. iii. 
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chelz or elaws ; and the next 30 to the body of the Scorpion 
itself, including the tail: and this being the case, if the claws 
of such an animal figure as that of the Scorpion were to bear 
any proportion to the space assigned them on the sphere, 
they must be imagined and drawn very much exaggerated 
in point of size: and the claws of such a figure, so repre- 
sented of unnatural size and shape, would soon be perceived 
to resemble a pair of scales, the two beams of which were 
inclined to the fulerum at a certain angle of divergency, in- 
stead of being perpendicular to it. And when the claws of 
the Seorpion had thus come to assume the appearance of a 
pair of scales; nothing would be more probable than that, if it 
was thought proper at last to confine the Scorpion to the limits 
of one sign, the claws would be turned into a pair of scales, 
and the representation of Libra or ó Zvyós would be substi- 
tuted for that of the Chele. It would doubtless contribute 
material to promote this change of the symbol, that the 
sign itself was one of the equinoctial signs, in which the night 
is equal to the day, and light and dark are evenly balanced, 
or m equilibrio. 
Libra die somnique pares ubi fecerit horas. 

It is manifest however, under such circumstances, that this 
choice of the figure of a pair of scales, for the autumnal and 
not for the vernal equinox, must have been purely acci- 
dental; and because the introduction of this emblem into 
the zodiac at all arose in the manner which we have just 
described, as the substitute for the claws of Scorpio. An 
original and primary idea of that kind would much more 
probably have attached such an emblem to the first of the 
equinoxes of which it would have held good, in the natural 
succession of day and night and in the natural succession of 
the sphere; that is, to the equinox of sprimg. As to the 
time when this change was actually made, we should be en- 
tirely of opinion it was the epoch of the third Phoenix period, 
and of the last revision of the sphere. 1t is certain however, 
that though the figure of the Chelz, as the representative of 
the seventh sign, never got actual possession of the sphere; 
the name long continued in possession of it, even after it was 
figured and represented by Libra. 'The name of X7Aa: for 
the seventh sign is of more frequent occurrence in. Ptolemy 


and in the astronomical writers of antiquity than that of 
Zvyós: and Martianus Capella still speaks of Scorpio as pos- 
sessed of 60 degrees or two signs even in his time *. 

But the question remains, why 60 degrees were originally 
assigned to Scorpio? 'The answer to this question is calcu- 
lated greatly to authenticate and to confirm our position 
respecting the time when we suppose this business of first 
giving names to the signs to have been going on. "The fable 
of Osiris and Isis and Typhon had just been invented ; and 
the Isia had just been instituted. In that fable Typhon was 
the principle of vegetable corruption and destruction, Osiris 
that of vegetable reproduction and renovation. 'lhis principle 
of destruction began to act as soon as the seed was committed 
to the ground ; and continued to act as long as the seed also 
continued to be committed to the ground: and we have 
shewn (from the evidence too of the fable of Osiris and Isis 
and of the circumstances of the Isia themselves) that seed-time 
in Egypt began at the autumnal equinox, with the ingress 
of the sun into Libra, and lasted at least 60 days afterwards, 
to the ingress of the sun into Sagittarius. And all this time 
Typhon, the common principle of vegetable corruption, de- 
cay, dissolution, and destruction, preparatory even to vege- 
table reproduction and life itself, would be active and full of 
operation, agreeably to the instincts of his nature; that is, 
for two signs, or 60 days at least. 

Now the Scorpion being a venomous reptile, and well 
known in Egypt for the poison contained in its sting; being 
a troublesome creature too, and a dangerous one, because it 
abounded in that country ; it was a very appropriate type of 
their Typhon also: and they might naturally think of pitch- 


ing upon it to be the emblem of these 60 degrees in the  — 


heavens, because of what was going on at the same time in 
the world below, in the incessant exertion of the power of 
Typhon to kill and destroy the seed, which was all this time 
in the act of being committed to the ground. It is observable 
that the claws or forepart of this reptile only were assigned 
to the first 30 of these 60 degrees; that is, to the first 30 
days of this period of seed time; the tail or the hinder parts 
to the last. "The power of the animal to seize and hold fast 


€ Astron. viii. 282. 
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resided in the claws ; that of stinging and poisoning or killing 
resided only in the tail. "This power of the claws might be 
said to be asserted by Typhon, as soon as the seed began to 
be committed to the soil; that is, at the autumnal equinox 
itself: but the power of the tail, the power of the sting, on a 
large scale and most effectually, only then when the seed 
had been most largely committed to the ground, and for the 
longest time; that is, for the last 30 days of the 60. "The 
month of November in Egypt is that in which the new-sown 
vegetable crops appear generally above ground, in all the 
first beauty and luxuriance of infant or incipient vegetation. 
The month of October consequently is that in which the 
process of corruption and dissolution, affecting the substance 
of the seed previously, must have gone on most generally ; 
that is, it is the month of the power ofthe tail, and of the 
sting in the tail*, of the Scorpion. 

With regard to the characters of these different signs, that 
of Libra is evidently a pair of scales, the fulerum and beam 
at least of a pair of scales; wanting only the two arms or 
balances to make it complete. "This character therefore for 
the 7th sign must have been devised when the emblem or 
name of Libra was substituted for that of the claws. At 
least it cannot be older than that time. "The character of 
the sign of Scorpio is evidently the tail of the scorpion; 
as must be inferred from the barb at the end of it, in which 
the poison of the tail resided. "We have already observed 
that the character of Virgo is the same as this of Scorpio— 
but without this addition of the barb or poison at the end. 
The reason of the identity of these two characters in other 
respects, and yet their distinction in this, the most important 
of all, appears to us to have been, That the soil which re- 


* [t appears from Plutarch, (De Iside et Osiride, Ixxv.) that the croco- 
dile was not only sacred to Typhon, but a type of 6o also, and especially 
of 60 degrees, or a sixth part of the entire circumference of the heavens. 
We have explained why it might have been consecrated to Typhon; viz. 
because of its natural ferocity and destructiveness. It is most probable 
that it came to be considered a type of the number 6o, and in particular 
of 6o degrees, not because of any property of its own to connect it « priori 
with that number, but because of its appropriation to Typhon; and because 
of the appropriation of a double sign in the sphere, or of 60 degrees in the 
heavens, to T'yphon himself. 
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ceived the seed must be deposited in Virgo, and so far 
Virgo itself might be said to prepare the way for Scorpio. 
Yet though the seed, afterwards committed to this soil de- —— 
posited in Virgo, must be dissolved and die; still the prin- 
ciple of its destruction was not in the soil which received it, 
but in something a extra derived from Typhon—the type of 
which was the sting of the scorpion. "This sign therefore 
might share in the character of that of Scorpio; but as 
harmless itseif, and as innocent of the effect destined to 
ensue in Scorpio, its particular character must be the tail 
of the Scorpion without the sting. 


SgcTION X.— On the name of the ninth sign, To£órys, 
To£óv, Sagittarius, Toxon, or the Archer. 


The £$tor, or animal figure, which appears to have always 
represented the ninth sign of the zodiac, is a compound one; 
the hinder or lower part of which is that of an horse, the 
fore or the. upper is that of a man: and yet not simply an. 
horse and a man in one, which would have answered to the 
idea and representation of a centaur of antiquity, but the 
upper half of a man, discharging an arrow from the back of 
an horse, like one of the izzoro£óra« of old. 

Such an object as this, it is manifest, never could have had 
a realexistence. It must have been purely imaginary. "The 
centaur of the Greeks never had a real existence too; and 
though this figure is not exactly that of a Grecian centaur, it 
is very possible that the first idea of the centaur of the Greeks 
might have been taken from this izzoro£órgs of the Egyptian 
sphere. "The Grecian astronomers looked on this horse-man - 
of the sphere as their Chiron: and some of the learned in  . 
modern times have imagined that the Grecian Chiron was 
the fist author of the sphere itsclf; having been misled by — 
an ambiguous passage from an anonymous author, to whom 
Clemens Alexandrinus attributes a poet entitled Turavo- 
paxía : 'O à Berri "Eppummos Xeí(pova róv Kévravporv codór 
KaAet, é' o0 kal ó và» Tuwavopaxíarv ypáy os dwuoiv s ul 
OUTOS" 7 


Ets re Oikatog vq OÓvnràv yévos ijyaye Ocí&as 
ópkobs kal Óvaías iAapàs kal a xrpar  OXopmrov d* 
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which would be just as intelligible, and probably much more 
true, if Chiron merely made known to others among his 
countrymen, the Greeks, the cyXuar 'OXóynov which he him- 
self had learnt from the Egyptians. 

The centaur of the Grecian sphere was most probably 
meant for the centaur Chiron, supposed to have been the 
wisest and best of the centaurs themselves: and it is a curious 
coincidence that even the Chiron of Grecian mythology and 
the first revision of the sphere, when the signs of the zodiac, 
and this of Sagittarius among the rest, received their names, 
were nearly of the same age. Chiron was still alive at the 
time of the Argonautic expedition; and that was about 100 
years later than the second Phoenix period. Moreover Chi- 
ron met with his death at last, according to the Grecian 
fable, from the accidental discharge of an arrow; which 
might be that of this archer of the sphere, though the 
Greeks call it one of the arrows of Hercules: and an arrow 
itself was sometime or other laid down on the sphere, the 
asterism of 'Oicrós or Sagitta ; and though not in the zodiac, 
yet at no great distance from it. 

We may conclude then with the highest degree of pro- 
bability, that, from the time when such figures came to be 
delineated on the sphere at all, there must always have been 
a figure upon it, which corresponded to this Hellenic con- 
ception of the centaur of fable; and if so, in this part of the 
sphere, at which we have now arrived, and as the represen- 
tative of the ninth sign. "The question is then, What could 
have induced the Egyptians to fix on a figure like this, half 
a man half an horse, and moreover in the act of discharging 
an arrow, to represent this particular sign? — Hitherto we 
have met with nothing in the zodiae but objects which 
might have a real existence: but this is altogether an im- 
possible, and altogether an imaginary, object; and yet it is 
performing an act, which in every quarter of the globe and 
at all times has been one of the most common and familiar, 
though characteristic of an human agent only ; i. e. dis- 
charging an arrow from a bow. 

The explanation of this phenomenon too is something ex- 
ceedingly curious and interesting, and calculated to give us 
a lively idea both of the ingenuity of the Egyptians, and of 
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their peculiar fitness for the representation of abstract ideas 
by sensible images, and also of their knowledge of physical 
astronomy. 

'The length of the four quarters of the natural year is not 
the same, nor ever has been, nor indeed possibly can be. 
Under certain cireumstances some two of them may be of the 
same length at once ; but all four cannot be so at the same 
time. At present the shortest quarter is the winter quarter, 
and the longest is the summer quarter: at first, or soon 
afterwards, and for a long time subsequently, the longest 
was the spring quarter, and the shortest was the autumnal. 
The first of the tables which we have compiled, among our 
other supplementary tables*, will shew at one glance all the 
variations of this kind which have happened since the begin- 
ning of the present system of things. It appears from one 
of them that, from the beginning of Period ii A. M. 113 B. C. 
3892 down to the beginning of Period xlii A. M. 5265 A. D. 
1261, the first quarter was the longest, and the third was the 
shortest. At the beginning of Period xviii, only 27 years later 
than the epoch of the Phoenix cycles, A. M. 2158 B. C. 1847, 
this quarter was siz days shorter than the first, 2 days 14 hours 
shorter than the second, and 3 days 9 hours shorter than 
the fourth. At the epoch of the xxiid Period, only 25 years 
before the second Phoenix period, it was still six days minus 
one hour and a little more shorter than the first, three days —— 
minus one hour and a little more shorter than the second, 
and three days minus one hour and a lile more shorter 
than the fourth. : 

The lengths of the quarters in the natural year not being - | 


the same, the time taken up by the sun in describing the E 


signs of each (the months of the celestial calendar corre- 
sponding to those signs) cannot be the same. It is well 


known to astronomers that these distinctions depend on the | 


position of the two extremities of the axis major of the solar 
orbit, called the apogee and the perigee, in and among the - 


signs: that the motion of the sun is slowest before and after | 


the point of the apogee, and quickest before and after the | 
point of the perigee: and therefore that the 30 degrees of 
the ecliptic before and after the apogee are described in the 


€ See the Introduction. 
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longest time of all, and the 30 before and after the perigee 
in the shortest time of all. 

Now, from the table of this kind too which we have com- 
piled f, it is easy to calculate that the mean longitude of the 
solar apogee at the mean vernal equinox B. C. 1347 was 
45? 33' 35-391, and that of the perigee was 225? 33' 35-391; 
or as it may be assumed, without any material error, that of 
the former was 45? 30', and that of the latter 225? 30*. 

It follows that just at this time the apogee was falling 
almost exactly in the middle of the first quarter, and the 
perigee almost exactly in the middle of the third: the former 
in the 16th degree of the tropical Taurus, the 27th degree of 
the Krion of Mazzaroth; the latter in the 16th degree of the 
tropical Scorpion, the 27th degree of the Zygon of Mazza- 
roth: and therefore that the longest months in the natural 
year at this time must be found in the middle of the spring 
quarter, and the shortest in the middle of the autumnal. 

. Now this position of the axis major of the solar orbit in 

itself was something remarkable ; the most remarkable which 
had yet occurred since A. M.1 B. C. 4004, when it coincided 
with the line of the equinoxes; and the most remarkable which 
ever occurred again, until A. D.1248—1251, when it coincided 
with the line of the solstices. We may justly suppose, even 
from the coincidence itself, (falling out as it did synchro- 
nously with this second delineation of the sphere,) that it was 
neither unknown to nor unregarded by the Egyptians; and 
that they could not but collect from it, that the shortest 
natural month in the year at this time must be that which 
extended from the middle of the tropical Scorpion to the 


f B. C. 4004—B. C. 1347 —2657 years. 
Supplementary Tables. 


Mean. motion of the solar apogee. 
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middle of the tropical Sagittarius; from the 27? of Zygon to 
the 27? of Scorpio in the sphere of Mazzaroth: that is the 
month for which they were to find a representative on the 
sphere next in order to this of Scorpion. 

Now there is no idea of velocity, taken from any thing with 
which men themselves are familiarly acquainted, competent 
to represent and typify the actual velocity of the heavenly 
bodies, the sun, the moon, and the planets, but their own 
thoughts; and the rapidity with which those also are capable 
of passing from one point of space to another, howsoever re- 
mote from it. But though a thought of the mind is capable 
of keeping pace with and even anticipating the almost incal- 
culable velocity with which the sun, and the moon, and the 
planets are perpetually moving in space; a thought of the 
mind cannot be typified, a thought cannot be rendered sen- 
sible, or be represented by an object of sense. 

We cannot suppose that the Egyptians were ignorant of 
the physical fact that there is a real motion of some kind 
which produces the apparent motion of the sun; and that 
this is the motion of the earth; its motion round its own 
axis, as regards the diurnal motion of the sun from east to 
west, and its motion of translation in space, as regards the 
annual motion of the sun from south to north, and from 
north to south. "The character of the sign of Cancer, in our 
opinion, is competent to prove that; for we have seen that, 
if it was really invented by them, it must have been pur- 
posely intended to represent this double motion both of the 
earth and of the sun at once, always contrary yet always 
parallel one to the other. If therefore they had to devise a 
representation for the ninth sign of the sphere, in which this 
motion of translation in space was the swiftest of any in the 
year, the question is, in what manner must that be done? - 
It could not be done by a thought of the mind: and what - 


was there else with which men were acquainted, yet capable — - 


of being represented to the senses, which could give an ade- 
quate idea of the speed of the sun at any time, and in par- 
ticular at this time, and in passing through this sign ? | 

It is a curious coincidence that Homer, proposing to ex- 
press this particular idea of instantaneous transition from 
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. one point of space to another, could think of nothing so pro- 
per for it as a thought of the human mind *, or an arrow: 
ócei mTepóv 7€ vónpa : 

and that the Egyptians, when they too were proposing to 
symbolize this natural characteristic of the ninth sign in the 
most appropriate manner, appear to have thought first of all 
of doing it by means of an arrow: for there is reason to 
believe, (as we have collected ourselves from the zodiac of 
Denderah,) that their first intention was to have represented 
it by means of a female figure discharging an arrow from a 
bow. It appears however that even an arrow, discharged 
from a bow, but by a figure standing still, did not seem to 
them to come up to the intensity of the idea of the velocity 
which they had to express; nor to be an adequate image and 
likeness of that instantaneity of translation in space, which 
characterised the motions of the earth and the sun in this 
sign. "They changed this female figure therefore into a war- 
rior, and a warrior equipped with a bow, and this bow bent, 
and with an arrow applied to the string and levelled at some 
mark, and impatient as it were to fly forth towards it, with a 
speed which no eye could follow. And to crown all, and to 
give the utmost possible intensity to that idea of velocity 
which they were thus proposing to convey, by combining 
the swiftest of animal motions with the most rapid of me- 
chanical or artificial, they mounted this archer, with his bow 
so bent and with his arrow so aimed at the mark, on horse- 
back ; and they represented this horse at the top of his speed, 
or galloping as fast as he could. 

Such we believe to have been the natural course of thought 
and of the association of ideas, which led to the adoption of 
this particular symbol of the izzoro£órgs for the ninth sign 


* ]t is observable that this same idea occurs three or four times in 
the Rig-Veda of the Hindus, recently translated into English by Professor 
Wilson, and published under the auspices of the East India Company. 
See p. 317, first ashtáka, eighth adhyáya, sükta ii. (cxvii.) ver. 15, in an 
apostrophe to the Aswins, ** You bore him. ..swift as thought, to safety :" 
p. 319, sükta iii. (cxviii.) ver. 1, of the car of these Aswins, ** For it is as 
quick as the mind of man :" p. 321, süákta iv. (cxix.) ver.1, of the same car, 
** Your wonderful car, swift as thought:" p. 189, fifth adhyáya, sükta vii. 
(Ixxi.) ver. 9, *'The sun who traverses alone the path of heaven with the 
speed of thought." 
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of the tropical sphere; an arrow discharged by an archer, 
from the back of an horse galloping at the utmost of his speed ; 
the swiftest of the motions of translation in space which 
human art, up to that period in the history of the world, had 
yet been able to create for itself, rendered still swifter, if 
possible, by a combination with the fleetest of natural (ani- 
mal and sensible) motions, the speed of the Arabian courser, 
bounding across the sands of his native desert. Our readers 
will judge of the probability of this explanation for them- 
selves f. 

It follows however from this account of the end and de- 
sign of the symbol, that the actual type of this sign at first 
was most probably an ízzorofórgs, not a centaur. "The cen- 
taur of antiquity, a creature half man half horse, seems to 
have been altogether a Grecian conception. 'The question is, 
how it might come to get into the sphere instead of the 
Wmorofórgs, and when? "We are entirely of opinion that it 
was purposely substituted for it by the Egyptians themselves; 
but not until they had become familiarly acquainted also 
with the Hellenic idea of the centaur; that is, not before the 
epoch of the last revision of the sphere. We shall see by and 
by that they borrowed from the Greeks also, and at the 
same time, the symbol which still appears on the zodiac, as 
the representative of the eleventh sign. In the Grecian con- 
ception of the centaur, the man is part of the horse, and the 
horse is part of the man: in the hippotoxotes each is distinet 
from the other. It might occur to the Egyptians to reflect 
that the motion of the rider on this horse of the sphere could 
never be completely identified with that of his horse, unless 
he were represented as part of the horse, and his horse as 
part of him. The change in the expression of the idea then 


f Cf. Bailly, Astronomie Ancienne. 
livre vi. $ xvi. p. 173: Cleomedes, De 
Sublimibus, ii. cap. i. 90-93. With 
these observations in Cleomedes, we 
may compare the following statement 
from Achilles Tatius, Isagoge, $ 18, 
Uranologium, 137. C. D: XaA8aio Bé 
mepiep'yóramos "yevóuevou éróNumaav ToU 
qAÍov Tbv Bpónov kal ràs &pas DuopiCew. 
T)» "yàp év rois iomueplais Gpav abTov 
ka8' v Taws Diépxerai Tbv mÓAov eis A' 
Üpovs uep(Qovaiww* Gore Tb A' uépos Tjs 
Gpas Tüs év Tj iomuepwf vuépd«Üpov 


Aéyea0as ToU bpóuov ToU *AÍov. A€yovgi 
56 máAuv àvbpos mopelav wfyre rpéxovros 
ufyre. fpéua Babl(ovros wfjre Yyépovros 
ufjre Taibbs TÀ)v mopeíav elva« oU 3jA(ov, 
kal A' araBiev kaÜdpcv elvau. 

"Thirty stades in one hour of mean 
(equinoctial) solar time—24 x 3o, or 
720 in a day; or 72 miles of our mea- 
sure. And 365x72-—26280 miles: 
which, on this principle, must have been 
assumed as the circumference of the 
earth, 
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at last would be resolvable into the same principle as the 
original conception of the idea itself. 

If however such was really the original meaning of this 
archer of the sphere, it proves very plainly that this process 
of naming the signs must have been going on some time 
when Sagittarius was notoriously the shortest sign; as it 
must have been at the epoch of the second Phoenix period. 
'The motion of the apsides indeed is very slow; and there- 
fore the changes which take place in the comparative lengths 
of the different months of the celestial calendar are propor- 
tionably slow too. Sagittarius was still reckoned the shortest 
sign in the time of Cleomedes ^, 1400 years after this time at 
least. Yet the position of the apsides too, at this particular 
time, as we have also discovered, was remarkable; and cal- 
culated to make the ingress of the second Phoenix period 
one of the fittest epochs which could have been selected 
for such a business as this of giving names to the signs, 
taken from the most natural and appropriate characteristics 
of each. 

The algebraic symbol of this sign is quite in character 
with this explanation of the representation of it on the 
sphere. Scaliger says it is Sagitta arcui applicata': but in 
reality it is an arrow without a bow; therefore an arrow 
which must be supposed to have been already discharged. 
But it has a double barb: that is, it is a double arrow : it is 
two arrows in one. Consequently it is an arrow of twice 
the speed of one; an arrow flying twice as fast as an arrow 
discharged from the strongest bow, and by the arm of the 
strongest archer, would nevertheless fly of itself. We may 
easily conceive how deep and intense must have been that 
idea of motion, which the Egyptians desired to express, 
when they thus varied the sensible image and representa- 
tion of it in such different ways; yet each so significant in 
itself. 


h De Sublimibus, ii. v. 137. 8: "Er: — oívoBos ob karaAfyyerau &ri y. TobTQ 
yàp év Aibóuors Üvra karaAXpUjerau rbv — Td (wbíp Tbv ÜjAiov 1) ceXfjvm, €v etkoa 
jjAiov (7j ceXfjvq) 9voí "ye kal rpiákovra — koi ókró Tjuépous roUTo Tb (dOiov Düióv- 
Ti4épaus ToUTo TO (d0i0v DiepxÓj.evov. ei — Tos ToU TjAlov. 

56 mepl ràs ToU To£órov àpxàs "yévowro i Ad Manilium, 505. 
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SgcrTi0N XI.—O» the name of the Tenth Sign, Alyóxepos, 
Alyov, Capricornus, ZEgon; or the Goat-horn. 


Could any dependence be placed on the statements which 
occur in the monumental history of the Egyptian dynasties ; 
we must suppose that the deification of the Goat. of Mendes 
was as old as that of the Apis of Memphis, and that of the 
Mneuis of Heliopolis; and therefore that the goat was 
already an object of worship in Egypt before names were 
given to the signs of the sphere, and before the epoch of the 
Sothiacal period. In that case, it must have been easy to 
account for the appropriation of the animal symbol of the 
goat to the tenth sign of the sphere, the winter solstice 
sign, corresponding to the sign of Cancer at the opposite 
season. But for our own part we attach no credit to any 
statement which rests on the sole and uncorroborated testi- 
mony of the monuments: and though we do not disbelieve 
in the existence of the Goat of Mendesk, or in its connection 
with the sphere, we do not consider it so old, by many cen- 
turies, as the Mneuis of Heliopolis; nor so old even as the 
Apis of Memphis; though it may be as old as the Ram of 
Thebes or Libya. 

The disposition to walk at the head of the flock is cha- 
racteristic of the goat, as well as of the ram. Hence the 
allusion in Jeremiah!; * As the he-goats before the flocks." 
It may be taken for granted too that the goat was trained 
in the east to follow its keeper as well as the sheep: though 
the testimonies to that fact in the case of the former are not 
so numerous or so clear as those to the same fact in the case 
The goat then might be selected as the most 
appropriate type of the first of a certain division of the signs, 
on the same principle upon which the emblem of the Ram 
was chosen to represent the first i the whole succession ; 


k Plutarch, De Iside lIxxiii: Some 


considered the goat of Mendes itself 
another representation of the Apis: 
Abrbs Ó "Amis" otro 01) "yàp Tbv év Mév- 
8mri. Tpd'yov kaXoUci. According to 
Herodotus, ii. 46. Mendes was the 
Egyptian for goat: also the name of 
the Grecian Pan among the Egyptians: 
KaAéera, 8€ 0 Te Tpá'yos kol ó Ilà» 
AvyvrTiw T) Mévbys. Cf. the Etymologi- 


cum M. Mevójcios...Mévbógs Bé AéÉ- 
yero rap" Ai'yvmrío:s ó Tpd'yos. Chem- 
mis is generally considered the Egyptian 
expression of the Greek Pan. Of the 
worship of the goat in Egypt, see Philo 
Judzus, ii. 193. 23—194. 28. De De- 
cem Oraculis: '"Theodoret, Graecorum 
Aff. Cur, iii. 142. 8 85. 
1]. 8. 
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viz. that division which belongs to the superior, in contra- 
distinetion to the inferior, hemisphere, and at the beginning 
of the first of which the sun begins to pass from the south to 
the north of the solar orbit. And as it could not fail to be 
observed that, from the time of its entering into this division 
of the ecliptie, it rose every day more and more to the north, 
and mounted every day higher and higher, and described a 
larger and more ample vertical circle in the heavens ; this natu- 
ral phenomenon too it might be supposed would be most fitly 
represented by another of the natural instincts of the goat, 
which makes it delight in climbing among rocks and hills, 
and browsing on the shrubs and herbage which grow there, 
in preference to the lower grounds "m. In any case, it is much 
more probable that the goat, a domesticated animal of ac- 
knowledged utility in the east, and distinguished by such 
natural characteristies as these, would be selected to repre- 
sent one of the signs of the zodiac, than that the oryx would 
be so ; an animal known indeed to the ancient Egyptians, but 
naturally wild and unreclaimable, and found only amidst the 
solitudes and rocks of the desert. 

It does not however appear, (as far as we have been able 
to discover,) that the zodiacal representative of this sign in 
particular ever was the goat, and nothing but the goat. In 
the first place, we do not know that the name of this sign 
was ever any thing but Alyókepos in Greek, Capricornus in 
Latin: and that does not mean the goat, but the **goat- 
horn," the *horn of the goat:" the inference from which 
distinction must be that, if any part of the figure of a goat 
was known to be asterised in this zodion, it must have been 
only the head at the utmost. In the next place, the figure 
which actually appears on the sphere, under the name of 
Aiyókepes or Capricornus, is agreeable to this conclusion : 
viz. one the forepart of which represents the corresponding 
part of. à goat, but the hinder part does not. "The goat of 
the sphere, like the Hippotoxotes last considered, is a com- 
pound figure; and its different parts are taken from different 
objects in external nature. And this is one among other 
reasons, and a very convincing reason, that the /Egokeros 
of the Egyptian sphere could not have been the same con- 


m Cf. Macrobius, Saturnalia, i. 17. p. 297. 
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ception as the Pan or ZEgipan of Hellenie mythology; though 
the first idea of the Grecian Pan might very possibly have 
been derived from the ZEgokeros of the sphere. 'The Hellenic 
Pan has as much of the figure of a man as of that of a goat. 
He has the head and shoulders and body of a man, (at least 
of a satyr of antiquity,) standing on the legs and feet of a 
goat. But the /Egokeros of the sphere has nothing human 
in its composition at all. It has the head and front of the 
goat; but its hinder part is something which makes part 
neither of the human figure nor yet of that of the goat. 

According to the usual mode of representing the Capricorn 
of the sphere; it is composed of the head, and horns, and 
fore-quarters of the goat, and of a sea-animal or sea-monster 
behind, which would correspond to the idea of Pristis im 
Latin, or of what must be supposed to have constituted the 
hinder part of a Triton of antiquity: so that the representa- 
tive of the tenth sign, on this principle, must have been an 
amphibious conception; belonging to the animal kingdom of 
the sea, as much as to that of the dry land. In our opinion 
however, this representation of it, by means of a figure com- 
posed of a goat and of a Triton, is either a corruption or a 
change of the original and genuine mode of delineating it. 
And though the figure which was laid down on the sphere in 
the first instance was a compound one too, and the front part 
of this compound representation was actually taken from the 
cporopij of the goat; the hinder part, as we shall see reason 
hereafter to conclude, was borrowed from the scorpion; and 
what has since been converted into the body and tail of a 
sea-monster, in this particular zodion was originally the tail 
of a scorpion. 

In explanation of these facts we may observe in brief, first, 
that as this was the first of the six signs of the upper hemi- 
sphere, and the first in which the sun begins to mount 
sensibly higher and higher in the sky ; the goat was pitched 
upon to march at the head of these six signs, for the same 
reason as the ram to march at the head of the sphere itself: 
and also to symbolize the natural phenomenon perceptible 
at this season of the year, by its own natural instincts and 
characteristics. ^ Secondly, that for the climate of Egypt 
neither the month which corresponded to Sagittarius, nor 
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that which answered to Capricorn, in the heavens could be 
altogether excluded from the number of seed-months ; from 
the number at least of those months during which vegetation 
of every kind was continuing to develope itself, and was still 
in its infant or nascent state, not yet in its adolescent ; much 
less in its matured and perfect state. "The Harpocrates of 
Egyptian mythology, the premature birth of their Isis, a 
seven months! child, and brought forth at the winter solstice, 
infirm and tottering in its lower members? above the natural 
weakness of infancy itself; was not so much a type of the 
infant sun, 1. e. of the sun of the tropic of Capricorn, when its 
light and its heat are most feeble, as of the first fruits of 
vegetable life, such as sprang up and came into being at the 
winter solstice. 

Seed-time in Egypt therefore might begin as early as the 
autummnal equinox, yet it must continue, for that climate, as 
late as the winter solstice ; and the first symptoms of vege- 
table life from such seeds would make their appearance at a 
stated distance of time from the latest of these terms as 
much as from the earliest. Now, whensoever the seed was 
sown, it must go through the same natural process of cor- 
ruption and decay, in order to come to life again at last in 
the shape of the plant: and wheresoever and whensoever 
there was vegetable corruption and dissolution, even as pre- 
paratory to vegetable reproduction and renovation, /Aere and 
then there was the power of Typhon, still exerted and still 
effectual in the same way. For this reason a part of his 
proper symbol in his proper capacity, the scorpion, and that 
part the most expressive of all, the tail of the scorpion, was 
attached to the emblem of the solstice in this instance ; and 
both together were constituted the representative of the 
tenth sign; the fore part taken from the goat, m reference 
to the sun, and to the place of the sign in the order of the 
sphere; the hinder part, borrowed from the tail of the 
scorpion, in reference to what was going on, throughout 
the country at large, in this sign, as well as in every other 
since the autumnal equinox. 

The algebraic symbol of this sign at first sight appears 
more complicated than any which we have yet considered. 


9 Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, xix. lxv. 
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Scaliger explains it by cauda Capricorni convoluta? : as if it 
were merely the tail twisted or rolled about itself. But in 
reality this is one more of those ingenious devices of which 
we have already seen so many, in connection with other parts 
of the sphere. It is easy to perceive that the profile of the head 
and horns of the goat enters into this symbol, as much as that 
of the head of the ram into the symbol of Aries, and that of 
the head of the bull into the symbol of Taurus. As tothe other 
part compounded with.it,in our opinion it is nothing more 
or less than the symbol of turning, the most appropriate 
emblem of the tropic; (such as we have already seen em- 
ployed to characterise the tropic of Cancer;) hung on one of 
the horns of the goat. 'The horn selected for this purpose 
consequently was most probably the south horn, because the 
sun at the tropic of Capricorn turns back from the south to 
the north, and not from the north to the south. 


SEcrroN XII.—0On (he name of the eleventh sign, "poxóos : 
"Yópóv, Aquarius, Hydron; the Water-pourer, or Water- 
man. 

'The proper zodiacal representative of the eleventh sign is 
another of those concerning which the greatest uncertainty 
appears to have always prevailed. In the figured represen- 
tation of the sphere from time immemorial it has always 
been exhibited as an human subject, holding an urn or 
pitcher of some kind, (amphora, urceus, situla,) from which 
it is in the act of pouring out water in a copious stream; 
so that the name of the figure, taken from the act just 
represented, has never been any thing but that of the Water- 
pourer or Water-man. 

But with regard to the further question, who was the per- 
son supposed to be exhibited in the performance of such an 
act as this? there must always have been great uncertainty. 
The Greeks made various characters out of it; Cecrops, 
Deucalion, Ganymede, Aristzus4: the second of which num- 
ber indeed might be traditionally eonnected with the effu- 
sion of water on a large scale, through the flood known by 
his name, the flood of Deucalion ; and the third too, as being 


» Ad Manilium, p. 805. xxix: Scholia ad Germanici Cos. Ara- 
q Cf. Hyginus, Poeticev Astron. i. tea Phenomena, 282. 
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the cupbearer of the gods according to Hellenic mythology, 
might possibly be conceived to have something to do with 
an act of effusion or pouring out. But as to the other two, 
to whom the possession of this sign was thus appropriated 
also, Cecrops and Aristzeus, we know not through what real 
or imaginary connection between either of these and the 
act itself represented on the sphere, that could have been 
awarded to them ; though reasons might probably be con- 
ceived, competent to connect one of them with this sign, or 
with this season of the natural year, if not with this act in 
particular; Cecrops, ó àufvijs, as he was called. 

The best informed of the Greeks and Romans however 
considered the true representative of this sign an ignota 
persona; though they assumed that his proper office on the 
sphere was this of pouring out water. "There is a beautiful 
description of the twelve signs in the Thyestes of Seneca 
Tragcedus, which we will take this opportunity of quoting: 
and it will be seen from it that, while every other has its 
classical name and its characteristic classical associations 
specified, the owner of the urn, the representative of the 
eleventh sign, is left without a namer. 

Hic, qui sacris pervius astris 
Secat obliquo tramite zonas 
Flectens longos signifer annos 
Lapsa videbit sidera labens. 

Hic, qui nondum vere benigno 
Reddit zephyro vela tepenti 
Aries przeceps ibit in undas 
Per quas pavidam vexerat Hellen. 

Hic, qui nitido Taurus cornu 
Preefert Hyadas, secum Geminos 
Trahet et curvi brachia Cancri. 

Leo flammiferis zstibus ardens 
Iterum a ccelo cadet Herculeus. 
Cadet in terras Virgo relictas, 
Justeque cadent pondera Libre, 
Secumque trahent Scorpion acrem. 

Et qui nervo tenet Zmonio 
Pennata senex spicula Chiron, 
Rupto perdet spicula nervo. 

Y Thyestes, 844. 
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Pigram referens hyemem gelidus 
Cadet /Egoceros, frangetque tuam 
Quisquis es urnam. tecum et cedent 
Ultima cceli sidera Pisces. 


Now that the figure, so represented and so denominated, 
has no right to the place on the sphere which it actually oc- 
cupies, or that it was not introduced into the sphere by the 
Egyptians themselves, is more than we would venture to 
say; and yet notwithstanding we are bound to declare that 
we do not consider this figure of the urn-bearer, and this act 
of pouring out water, to be the idea which they either first 
conceived or first delineated as the representative of the 
eleventh sign; nor the actual zodion which first appeared 
in this part of the zodiac to have been that. "This may look 
like a paradox, yet we have reasons for what we say ; which 
we shall proceed to lay before our readers. 

It has pleased the providence of God (which always in- 
tended to bring those truths, which we have been hitherto 
investigating, in due time to light) to preserve for that pur- 
pose the data which were most necessary forit; in the midst 
too of a thousand dangers and accidents which might at any 
time have caused their destruction. And among the monu- 
ments of antiquity, destined to render this service to the 
cause of truth, and transmitted to our own times in a great 
measure safe and sound, are the two well known sculptures 
of Denderah, the zodiac of the portico and the zodiac of the 
ceiling, of each of which we hope hereafter to give a more 
particular and circumstantial account; but with respect to 
which at present we think it sufficient to observe that there 
is a sphere, or a zodiac properly so called, (as their name 
itself implies,) represented on each, which embodies and ex- 
hibits in an authentic and trustworthy form the last deli- 
neation of the kind which was made by the Egyptians 
themselves. 

This zodiac on comparison is found to be the same in 
each ; and if we trace the signs in their order in both, begin- 
ning with Aries, we find them proceed in an uniform manner 
in each, and the figured representations of the signs, the 
zodia properly so called, in each instance, to be the same in 
each, (and agreeable too to the account which we ourselves 
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have already given of them,) from Aries the first sign to 
Capricorn the tenth sign ; and from Capricorn the tenth 
to Pisces the twelfth. 

But with respect to the eleventh sign, the sign between 
Capricorn and Pisces in each; we meet with the same re- 
presentation in this part of the sphere, between Capricorn 
and Pisces, in each of these zodiaes ; which must consequently 
have been the proper representative of the eleventh sign in 
each. Had this then always been the figure of Aquarius, we 
must have met with the figure of Aquarius here in each; 
i.e. the figure which we do meet with here in each must 
have been that of Aquarius. Now we do meet with a figure 
at this point of time in each, and a figure the same in each, 
and an human figure too; but not an human figure carrying 
an urn, or emptying water from a vessel of any kind. "The 
figure which is actually found in each of these zodiacs, next 
after Capricorn on one hand and next before Pisces on the 
other, consequently the proper zodiacal representative of the 
intermediate sign, is the figure of a man, at full length, an 
human figure standing erect; the right hand of which is 
grasping a club; the left hand is holding an animal of some 
kind by the ears ; which animal, (to judge from the analogy 
of similar representations to which we shall refer by and by,) 
appears to be meant for an oryx or a gazelle. 

Now both these animals were familiar to the Egyptians. 
Both were proper subjects of sacrifice among them; espe- 
cially the oryx; of which we are told it is the only one the 
representation of which as actually immolated, or offered in 
sacrifice, is to be met with on the sculptures*. No one, we 
think, could deny that the attitude of a figure exhibited in 
this manner, holding an oryx by the ears or the horns with 
the left hand, and grasping a club with the right hand, 
might not be intended of one who was about to perform an 
act of sacrifice; the subject of which should be this oryx, 
and the instrument of which should be this club. And such 
being the natural explanation of this zodiacal figure, what 
could possibly be inferred from it, except that this part of 
the sphere, for some reason or other, was connected with an 
act of sacrifice; and the proper zodiacal representation of 

s Dirch, i. p. 54. 
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this part of the sphere was the performance of this act of 
sacrifice ? 

But in order to the further illustration and confirmation 
of this connection, we must have recourse to the testimony 
of the lunar mansions, particularly those of the third type, 
which only have been transmitted to posterity under proper 
names. In this type, there are four mansions, from the 
xxiid inclusive to the xxvth inclusive, the names of Aree of 
which, if not that of the fourth also, appear to have been 
taken from something connected with an arm and « sacri- 
fice; that is, with such a representation as this of the eleventh 
sign of the sphere, in which both an arm and a sacrifice also 
are concerned. "The name of the xxid mansion (according 
to Kircher's version of the Coptic) was Brachium Sacrificii ; 
that of the xxiiid, Brachium .Absorptum ; that of the xxivth, 
Beatitudo Beatitudinum; and that of the xxvth, Brachium 
Absconditum. "We shall see hereafter that the mean longi- 
tude of this xxvth mansion, here denominated Brachium 
Absconditum, B. C. 847 was 309? 37' 20".970: and there- 
fore 500 years before, B. C. 1347, it must have been 309? 
40' 6".2. And as the first ten signs of the ecliptie must 
necessarily occupy the first 300 degrees, it is manifest that 
the ingress of this mansion must have fallen in the third 
degree of Aquarius. And the ingress into Aquarius, at this 
time, being assumed February 2 or 3, at a certain time, the 
ingress into this mansion in the third degree of Aquarius 
would be February 4 or 5. 

To put this however in a clearer light, we must caleulate 
the Julian date of the ingress of the mean sun into Aqua- 
rius, at the epoch of the second Phoenix period. 


Ingress of the mean sun into Aquarius, B. C. 1346, for the meridian 
of the ancient Heliopolis. 
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And this being the date of the ingress, Feb. 2—3, the 
fourth day in Aquarius would be Feb. 5-6. And the mean 
longitude of the sun on that day (302? 57' 25") would be 
very nearly the mean longitude of the xxvth mansion, type ii, 
B. C. 1347—1346, 302? 40' 6". 

Now we meet with a tradition in Plutarch t, that Horus 
the son of Osiris and Isis was the first to sacrifice to the 
sun; and that too on the fourth day of the month: Aéyerai 
08 xal 00ca. TQ 3A(oe Terpáb. pqvós iorapévov mávrev mpros 
*Qpos ó "Iatdos, ós év rois éntypadopévois yeveO0Mois "Opov yéypa- 
' grat. "This tradition connects together Horus, the fourth of 
the month, and a certain sacrifice to the sun: and if we 
might only assume that the fourth of the month, in such a 
case as this of a stated act of sacrifice to the sun by Horus, 
(the type of the seasons of the natural year,) was to be reck- 
oned according to the calendar of the sphere, and according 
to the ingress of the mean sun into the different signs; Feb. 
5, as answering to the fourth of Aquarius on that principle, 
would be a date of that description. 

The Egyptian account of the fable of Osiris and 'Typhon, 
after the death of the former, represented Horus as the 
avenger of his father, and ultimately as the destroyer of Ty- 
phon, but not without a contest; in which Horus was said 
to have lost an eye, which he recovered only by means of 
the sun: Kal Aéyovow (Alyómrio)) Ór( ro0 "Q)pov vOv pév émá- 
vafe vüv O0 éfeXàv karémiev ó Tvjóv róv ó$0aAuóv * etra TO 
jAío máAw àméüeke". "This eye the sun must have restored 
to Horus, as Plutarch himself must have inferred ; to judge 
from the gloss which he subjoins to the tradition: IIAgyrv uv 
aipwrrTÓpevot Tij karà uíjva pueíoow Tis oeXirvqs, mpeoiv 06 Tiv 
ékAenyrv, i» Ó Atos lürat, Duapvyovon (Tj eeXjvg) rà)» civ 
Ts yfjs e00vs karaAápmov. 

The popular tradition then relating to this fable handed 
down the belief of some contest between Horus and Typhon, 
in which the former was laid under a great obligation to the 
sun; which he might well be supposed to have acknow- 
ledged, when victorious at last, by some sacrifice to the sun. 


* 'The context requires eíra róv jÀwov má dzoOoDva:. 


t De Iside et Osiride, lii. Uu Tbid. lv. 
VOL. III. pd 
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It appears too that tradition among the Egyptians recog- 
nised the existence of a principle called "Azozis, which must 
have been supposed to partake of the nature of Typhon, 
since it was represented as hostile to Jupiter, and as sub- 
dued by him at last only through the assistance of Osiris. 
In this form of the tradition indeed Hellenie mythology is 
mixed up with Egyptian. Apopis however himself is repre- 
sented as a brother of the sun: 'AAAos 9& Aóyos éoriv Alyv- 
mTíov Gs "Amomis, jA(ov àv ü0eAdós, émoAépue: TQ Ad, rórv ' 
"Oeww ó Zebs, evppaxusarvra kal cvykaracTpeyrágevov aUTQ 
róv ToÀéjuov, za(0a Oépevos Auóvvoor mpooqgyópevcev V. Now 
Apopis, or Apophis, in this fable, is clearly nothing but the 
personification of Darkness ; which is opposed indeed to light 
or the sun, and yet had the same origin as light itself: and 
therefore might be represented as the brother of the sun. 
Horus, the type of light among the Egyptians, is sometimes 
represented on the monuments in the act of killing this con- 
trary principle of darkness, i. e. this Apopis*. "There was a 
stated day too in the Egyptian calendar for sacrificing to the 
sun; though the date of this day is not exactly known from 
testimony. To assume that it was the ày9ó $0(vovros (the 28d) 
of Phaophi, the day called the birthday of the staff of the sun, 
(Bakrgpías 7jA(ov yevéÓAvov,)Y would be precarious. "This stated 
sacrifice to the sun however was connected in some manner 
or other with Typhon also: Bovewira: 0$ kai AvkomoAira. ... 
mómara Tow0vres év Ovoíaus ToU re lIlaUrl] kal roV Qaodi pvós 
ezimAárTOvoi mapácquov Óvov Oc0ej.évov. év 0& r1] ToU 12jA(ov Ovaía 
rois ceJouévows róv 0cóv mapeyyvàci ui] $opetv émi rà oópart 
xpvoía, uo. óvo vpoQijv Oióva,?. No doubt, in obedience to 
the injunctions of Horus, if he was the first to offer this 
sacrifice, and to institute it ever after: and for some reason 
or other in order to connect it with his victory over TTyphon, 
of whom the ass was the type. 

There seems then to be good reason to believe that the 
sacrifice of Horus to the sun, on the 4th of the month, had 
actually some reference to his contest with Typhon ; in which 
he was assisted and befriended by the sun, as if fighting the 
battle of the sun against the principle of darkness, as well as 


w De Iside et Osiride, xxxvi. Y Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, lii. 
* Birch. i. p. 36. 2 bid. xxx. 
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prosecuting his particular quarrel with Typhon on his father's 

account. Nor can there be any doubt that the gradual pre- 
dominance of light over darkness, which begins even at the 
winter solstice, is very perceptible every where at the ingress 
of the sun into Aquarius; a month after the solstice. 

Here however we may again refer to the commentary of 
the Scholiast on the Aratea Phznomena of Germanicus 
Cesar, ez Nígidio; (part of which we quoted on a former 
occasion h;) relating to the ultimate fate of Typhon: * Nam 
post xviii dies dicitur consilium de eo (sc. Typhone) repente 
a diis factum ut interficeretur: ob idque usque hodie in 
ZEgypto hos dies id est xvii festos perpetuo annis singulis 
instituerunt, in quibus diebus qui nascitur amplius quam eos 
non vivit. Typhon autem fulmine interficitur ab Apolline in 
templo Egypti Memphis." 

The Grecian Apollo was the Egyptian Horus: and there- 
fore even this tradition ascribes the death of Typhon at last 
to Horus. But with regard to the other statement con- 
tained in this passage, the institution of eighteen holidays 
in commemoration of that event, which were still observed 
in Egypt; we have met with it nowhere except in this pas- 
sage: nor with any intimation whatsoever elsewhere, from 
which we could possibly infer that any eighteen days in the 
Egyptian calendar in suecession were kept as holidays. f 
this is the meaning of the statement, we should not hesitate 
to say it was mistaken. But possibly this is not its mean- 
ing; but something different from this, and more probable; 
yet such as might perhaps have been confounded with this, 
and have given occasion to a misconception and mistatement 
of this kind. 

Now we consider it sufficient to explain these 18 days, 
that the last of them was a stated holiday, or may well be 
supposed to have been so; because it was the day of the 
death of Typhon. "Typhon was killed on this day ; and the 
day of the death of 'lT'yphon in the estimation of the Egyp- 
tians must be an holiday. "We shall see by and by however 
that the contest between Horus and Typhon was supposed to 
have lasted three days?, before it was decided by his death; 


a 285. b Supra Diss. xii. ch. i. sect. v. iv. vol. ii. 388. c Cf. Plu- 
tarch, De Iside et Osiride, xix. 
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and that the first of these three was the first day of the sun in 
Aquarius according to the sphere of Mazzaroth, B. C. 1346, 
Feb.2; the last was the third in the same, according to that 
sphere also, Feb. 4. Now Feb. 4 is the 18th day from Jan. 18: 
and Jan. 18 is the 181st day from July 22, the first day of the 
Sothiacal Julian calendar of the Egyptians: that is, Jan. 18 
was the middle of the year in that calendar, and Feb. 4 was 
the 18th day after it. 'This seems to be the true explanation 
of the tradition which dated the destruction of Typhon on 
the last day of a certain number of days, 18 in all. "The re- 
solution of the gods, that he should be destroyed, was taken 
at the middle of the Sothiacal year; and executed on the 
third day of the sun in Aquarius, the 18th day afterwards. 
But with regard to this mystical death of Typhon, on a 
certain day every year; it is to be explaied as follows: 
There must in the nature of things be a stated period in 
every year, when not only the preliminary process of com- 
mitting the seed to the ground, but the next part of the 
process, before the actual developement of vegetable life 
takes place, the corruption, the dissolution, and destruction 
of the substance of the seed in the ground, must be supposed 
to be over. "There must be a time when the principle of life 
asserts its ascendancy, and springs into being out of the 
midst of its own death and destruction previously. "There 
must be a nascent state of vegetable life preparatory to 
an adolescent; and an adolescent preliminary to an adult 
and a mature one. Now when this first part of the pro- 
cess, which passes beneath the ground, and affects only the 
seed committed to the ground, was over, the reign of Typhon 
was over: and this termination of his reign was his death. 
The mystical death of Typhon then must fall on the confines of 
these two consecutive parts or stages of the common process 
of the developement of vegetable life in all its forms in gene- 
ral He must have died just as the one ended and just as 
the other began; just as vegetable life emerged from the 
ground, out of the death and destruction before going on 
beneath, to pass through the various stages of its own full 
and complete developement, which thenceforward awaited it. 
And forasmuch as the great natural instrument in fostering, 
rearing, confirming, and maturing all these incipient efforts, 
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and all these nascent forms, of vegetation, is the solar light 
and heat; it is no wonder that Horus, the type of both, 
should always have been represented as the instrument of the 
destruction of TTyphon at the proper time; whatsoever that 
was. 

And with respect to this time ; it is well known that the 
Egyptians divided the natural year not into four seasons of 
three months each, but into three of four months each: and 
though it has been supposed that this division existed among 
them from time immemorial, we hope to shew, in due time, 
that it was not in reality older than the epoch of the So- 
thiacal period. "They gave the name of the season of plough- 
ing or sowing to the first of these divisions; that of reaping 
or housing to the second; and that of the water season to 
the third. These names explain themselves.  Seed-time 
however in Egypt, as we have seen, beginning at the au- 
tumnal equinox; the four months which composed this first 
season, reduced to the celestial calendar, would be the four 
from the ingress of the sun into Libra to the ingress of the 
sun into Aquarius. 'The four which composed the second 
division would extend from the entrance of the sun into 
Aquarius to the entrance of the sun into Gemini; and the 
four, which went to the third division, from the entrance of 
the sun into Gemini to the entrance of the sun into Libra. 

Now it is manifest that according to such a division of the 
year among the signs as this; the proper jurisdiction of 
'Typhon over the principle of vegetable life must be confined 
to the first of these divisions. In this first division of the 
year, from beginning to end, in which this preliminary pro- 
cess of ploughing and sowing, and committing the seed to the 
ground, every where and in every way, was still going on; 
Typhon might be said to reign absolutely and without con- 
trol: but not a moment beyond it; that is, as soon as the 
next division began. His reign must //en come to an end, 
in order that the reign of another principle might Zhen begin. 
The principle of vegetable life must reign as predominantly, 
as exclusively, as irresistibly and without control, through 
the whole of this second division, as the principle of vege- 
table death during the preceding. But in order to this, 
Typhon must be killed; and his death must be the work of 
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the sun. His associated and auxiliary principle of darkness 
must be killed along with him, by the predominant influence 
of light: and the death or destruction of both at the proper 
time must fall out critically on the confines of these first and 
second Egyptian divisions of the natural year. 

Now to apply all this to the actual state of the calendar, 
B. C. 1347, at the epoch of the second Phoenix period, when 
the eardinal points all round the year were falling in the 
twelfth degrees of the sphere of Mazzaroth. "The first of 
Zygon in the sphere of Mazzaroth being dated September 23, 
the 12th of Zygon would be October 4. And this would be 
the ingress of the sun into Libra, the first of the months of 
the first division of the year, according to that sphere. 
Reckon on then 120 degrees from the 12th of Zygon, in the 
sphere of Mazzaroth, and 121 days from October 4, B.C. 
1347, and you come to the 12th degree of Hydron in the 
same sphere, February 2. B. C. 1846: which must conse- 
quently be the date of the ingress of the sun into Aquarius 
in the same sphere, and the beginning of the first of the 
months in the second division of the natural year according 
to the Egyptians. 

Now this is precisely the time in the natural year when, 
according to the principles of this division itself, as we have 
seen, the power of Typhon, that is of vegetable death and 
destruction, must determine and cease; and the power of 
Osiris, that is of vegetable existence and life, must begin. 
But the Egyptians notwithstanding, for particular reasons, so 
ordered the fable and its circumstances, that this power 
should not cease even at this time without a struggle and a 
contest; in which the ultimate issue too, in the assertion of 
the independence aud superiority of the principle of life, 
should be principally if not entirely due to the powerful and 
paramount cooperation and agency of the sun. "They repre- 
sented the contest therefore as waged three days; and the 
victory as decided, by the death of the antagonist principle 
Typhon, only on the third day. But these three days were 
the first three days of this second division of the year itself, 
the first three days of the sun in Aquarius; the stated dates 
of which in the sphere of Mazzaroth and in the calendar of 
Mazzaroth were February 2, 3, and 4. 
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Now, for this last cireumstantial particular of the fable, (a 
contest between Typhon and Horus, beginning on the first 
day of this second division of the year, and protracted to the 
third, instead of being decided on the first, in our opinion 
there was probably no reason whatsoever, except the peculiar 
relation of the two spheres, the immoveable sphere and the 
moveable, the sphere of Mazzaroth and the tropical sphere, 
one to the other just at this juncture also; compared with 
that which had existed between them at first. "The first and 
original relation of these spheres was such that the first 
degrees of the moveable or tropical sphere all round the year 
fell in the fifteenth degrees of the immoveable sphere of 
Mazzaroth: and that relation had subsisted between them 
all through the first Phoenix period. "The relation existing 
between them at this time was such that the first de- 
grees of the tropical sphere, all round the year as before, 
were falling, or assumed to be falling, on the twelfth 
degrees of the sphere of Mazzaroth; and consequently 
the fifteenth degree or fifteenth day in the latter, all round 
the year, was now the fourth degree or fourth day in the 
former. Now the consequence of protracting the contest 
between Typhon and Horus over the first three days of the 
tropical division in Aquarius would be that the day after 
the decision of the contest, by his victory at last, would be 
the fourth day in the tropical Aquarius, and the fifteenth in 
the Aquarius of Mazzaroth: that is, it would fall on the date 
of origination of the tropical Aquarius in the Aquarius of 
Mazzaroth. And since it made a part of the fable also, that 
the consummation of this victory of Horus at last, through 
the assistance of the sun, should be followed by a solemn act 
of sacrifice to the sun, and by the institution of a perpetual 
act of sacrifice to the sun on the same day ever after ; we see 
that the date of this sacrifice would thus be determined to the 
4th of the tropical Aquarius in the Phoenix type of the se- 
cond edition, but to the 15th of the Aquarius of Mazzaroth 
even in that, and to the first of the tropical Aquarius itself in 
the Phoenix type of the first edition. We are entirely of 
opinion that the stated sacrifice to the sun, the institution 
of which tradition attributed to Horus, on the fourth of the 
month, was intended to go round the year; and was deter-. 
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mined in every instance to the fourth of the tropical sigu, 
the 15th of the corresponding sign of Mazzaroth: so that 
knowing the Julian type both of the tropical sphere during the 
second Phoenix period, and also of the sphere of Mazzaroth 
from the first, we should have no difficulty in assigning the 
Julian dates of these stated days of sacrifice to the sun, all 
round the year. 

It is an obvious inference from this account, that this 
fable of the contest of Horus and Typhon, whether devised 
at the epoch of the Sothiacal period three years before, or 
not, could not have been applied to the calendar of Mazza- 
roth, in the manner described, before the epoch of the second 
type of the sphere, B. C. 1347. "The first act of sacrifice how- 
ever, so performed to the sun on the fourth day of the tropi- 
cal Aquarius, the 15th of the Aquarius of Mazzaroth, would 
be the most important of all. It is that which the Egyptians 
selected to give its peculiar zodiacal representation to the 
sign of Aquarius itself; for no reasonable doubt can now be 
entertained that the figure which we meet with on the sphere 
in this sign must be intended for Horus, who has either 
just saerificed an oryx to the sun, or is about to do so. And 
it must be admitted too that, if such was the figure and such 
the act actually selected to characterise and represent this 
sign, there cannot be a stronger or more decisive proof, from 
the internal evidence of the representation itself, that this 
sign in particular must have received its name, and have 
been assigned its representative, at the epoch of the second 
Phomix period, when the cardinal points were falling in the 
12th degrees of the sphere of Mazzaroth, and when there was 
three days' difference between the original dates of the tropi- 
eal sphere in the sphere of Mazzaroth, and those at this time. 

We shall confirm this account, in the last place, by the 
testimony of one of the monumental sculptures. In the 
gallery of antiquities selected from the British Museum, there 
is a remarkable representationc; which exhibits the figure of 
Horus, standing on two crocodiles, and holding a lion and a 
scorpion each by the tail in his left hand, and an oryx, or 
gazelle, by the horns or the ears, and also two snakes, in his 


€ Part i. 39, 40, fig. 69. See our own engraving of this figure at the end of 
volume iii. No. 2. 
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right hand. In our opinion, this representation is intelligi- 
ble; though we do not find it explained by the editor of the 
* gallery." 'The crocodile, as we have learnt from Plutarch4, 
was the type of 60; of any number of 60; but particularly 
of 60 degrees: and two crocodiles, on this principle, were the 
type of 120 degrees. Now 120? was just the length in de- 
grees of each of the divisions of the year among the Egyp- 
tians, in terms of the sphere of Mazzaroth. "These two cro- 
codiles therefore are here the types of the first division of the 
year; of the first 120 degrees, or 121 days: a division which 
properly belonged to the jurisdiction of Typhon. "The in- 
scription at the back of the representation, as far as it can 
be made out (though it is not very intelligible) appears to 
allude to them as just pierced or killed by Horus. [t is 
implied therefore, even by these crocodiles and by their posi- 
tion under the feet of Horus, that the period of the juris- 
diction of Typhon is now at an end. "The oryx in the right 
hand of Horus intimates that he has either already offered 
the sacrifice to the sun, which consummated his victory, or 
that he is preparing to do so. 'The other figures on the sculp- 
ture admit of a rational and consistent explanation also. 
The scorpion was a type of Typhon; but only in the first 
division of the year. Horus holds that by the tail, to imply 
that this too is now deprived of the power to harm, which 
before resided in its tail. "The lion was the type of the mid- 
summer sun ; the sun in Leo: and Aquarius is the sign dia- 
metrically opposite to Leo; in which consequently the solar 
heat is as harmless and as cherishing as it is burning and 
scorching in Leo: and to intimate that too, Horus holds 
this lion also by the tail; for the tail is that part of the lion 
which most of all sympathizes with its fury when stimulated 
and provoked to an unusual height. Lastly, he holds two 
snakes in his right hand. Now the snake was the emblem of 
the sphere: and two snakes are consequently the emblem of 
two spheres. "They are held by the tail, in the right hand 
of Horus, in which also he holds the oryx ; to imply that the 
date of the sacrifice of this oryx was the common date of 
these two spheres, the date in which the tails of both might 
be said to meet; that is, the 15th degree of Mazzaroth and 


d Supra, sect. ix. p. 383. 
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the first degree of the tropical sphere. Such was the proper 
origin of the two spheres in the first and most proper type of 
each, that of the first Phoenix cycle *. 

To conclude then the account of this sign and of its 
representative. "The type of Aquarius must be later than 
this of Horus and of the sacrifice to the sun: and yet it may 
have been substituted for it by the Egyptians themselves. 
The symbol of this sign is the usual hieroglyphical symbol 
for water supposed to be in motion; two or three wavy lines 
between a straight line at the top and the bottom. Such a 
symbol must always have been intended for the zodion of 
Aquarius. If this symbol was the invention of the Egyptians, 
so must this representation of Aquarius have been. We 
should be of opinion that the original zodion of the eleventh 
sign, Horus and the sacrifice to the sun, in the course of 
time was considered by them to involve too much of the 
esoterie principles of their two spheres, or of the mysteries 
of their own religion, to be generally communicated to the 


* [t is mentioned obiter in Moses Chorenensis, (iii. 62. p. 315. Londini, 
1736, Whiston,) that an holiday of a certain kind was formerly observed 
at Alexandria, on the 25th of 'Tybi, which he calls Festum vesanum (one of 
the fooleries of the ancient idolatry and superstition of Egypt) dum bestiis 
onerariis coronas imponunt, et cultum jumentis tribuunt, ac far et placentas 
offerunt. 

The 25th of Tybi in the Alexandrine calendar, and in the common years 
of the cycle, coincided with January 20; and January 20 is the 121st day 
from September 22 inclusive; and September 22, after B. C. 672, was the 
stated date of Zygon in the sphere of Mazzaroth, the first of the three 
divisions of the Egyptian year, from the first of Zygon in the calendar of 
Mazzaroth, to the first of Hydron or Aquarius. 

We have little doubt that this holiday was observed at Alexandria, as 
the beginning of that division of the year, with the ingress of which the 
reign of ''yphon was supposed to be at an end; and crowns or garlands 
might purposely be put on beasts of burden at the same time, (which 
must include the ass in particular, otherwise subject to Typhon,) to inti- 
mate that they too were now emancipated, for the rest of the year, from 
his yoke: and for that reason might well share in the common festivity 
and rejoicing. 

The Romans had a festwm asinorum in their calendar too, which fell 
some where about the same season of the year, (xviii. kal. Jan., Dec. 15, 
the Consualia; cf. Plutarch, Quzestiones Romanz, xlviii); and therefore 
might have been borrowed from this Egyptian one. "They had another on 
the feast day of Vesta, v Id. Jun.; see Ovid, Fasti, vi. 249 : 311. 
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world. And having in the mean time become acquainted 
with the Greek fable of Deucalion and the flood, and with 
the Hellenie tradition too which attached the flood itself to 
the same season of the year as the eleventh sign of the 
sphere; they would not have much difficulty in turning the 
Horus of their sphere into the Deucalion of the Greeks, by 
substituting the urn or pitcher of water for the oryx which 
he was holding in his hand. And we have little doubt that 
this was done accordingly at the epoch of the last revision 
of the sphere, B. C. 848*, 


* We have already had occasion to mention an Egyptian calendar pre- 
served in the British Museum ; of which an account appeared in the 
Dublim University Magazine, No. clxiv, August, 1846, pag. 187-191, 
under the title of **the oldest of all almanacs." "The author of this account 
was some one well acquainted with the language of hieroglyphies ; and 
it would not be difficult perhaps to assign his name. As this calendar 
bears on the questions which we have been considering, and will be found 
to confirm our conclusions; we embrace this opportunity of making some 
remarks upon it. 

From an entry at the back of it, it appears that it professes to bear date 
on the 28 Pharmuthi in the 56th year of Rameses the Great. But its 
true age is not to be collected from any assumed year of a reign which 
never had a real existence, except in the chronology of the monuments. 
On the contrary, the reign of this king and the 56th year of his reign are 
to be determined by the true age and date of this calendar. 

"The result of our preceding investigations has been to ascertain the fact, 
that the period assigned to the proper jurisdiction of Typhon, in the 
natural year and among the seasons, was 121 days, from the autumnal 
equinox, October 4, to the entry of the sun into Aquarius, Feb. 2: that on 
this day Feb. 2, the first of the sun in Aquarius, and the first in the 
second division of 121 days in the natural year, his ascendancy was sup- 
posed to expire, and the contest between him and Horus, destined to end 
in his defeat and death, was supposed to begin. 

Here then we observe first of all, that this Julian term, Feb. 2, the 
proper date of the ingress of the sun into Aquarius or Hydron, in the 
sphere of Mazzaroth, B. C. 1346, being supposed to continue a fixed term 
of that kind ever after, would be found after B. C. 672 to have dropt one 
day, and to have become Feb. 1. 

Next we observe that in this calendar, (p. 190) Thoth 26 is marked as 
a bad day ; and this note is attached to it: ** Do nothing at all this day. 
This is the day of the combat of Horus and Typhon." And that this 
must have been the first day which could be so marked, and for such a 
reason, appears from a notice appended to Thoth 25 (p. 187,) shewing that 
day to be partly good, partly bad; or as the translator characterises it, 
G. G. M. i.e. Good, good, middling. It may be inferred then that, if 
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SgcrroN. XIIT.—O» the name of the twelfth sign, 'Yx0óes, 
"Ix0vóv, Pisces, Icthyon; or the Fishes. 


It remains only to consider the zodion of Pisces. "This 
will probably give us the least trouble of all. We dismiss 


there was a stated date for the commencement of the combat of Horus 
and Typhon, it was falling, when this calendar was compiled, on Thoth 26. 
It appears however, (p.1r90.) that the combat was stil continuing on 
Thoth 27 ; consequently that it lasted two days at least. In fact it may be 
inferred that it was supposed to be decided by the victory of Horus, 
only on the third day, Thoth 28: to which the following remark is 
attached : ** If thou seest any thing at all this day, it will be fortunate." 
So that the character of this day was undoubtedly good : as it must be, if 
Typhon was supposed to be subdued by Horus on this day. "The combat 
between them then having begun on the 26th, and being still pending on 
the 27th ; it could not have been decided at the earliest before the 28th: 
and on this, that is on the third day, it appears to have been decided. We 
find it directed too, that these three days, Thoth 26, 27, 28, should be 
passed by people as travellers in commemoration of the wanderings of 
Isis: and if her wanderiugs thus lasted three days, and no more; this 
combat of ''yphon and Horus might last as long, but no longer. 

Now we have already been made aware of the true explanation of this 
supposed duration of the contest between Horus and Typhon; that it was 
purposely made to begin on the first day of the sun in Aquarius, and was 
purposely made to be protracted three days, in order that it might be de- 
cided on the fourth day of the sun in Aquarius; that is, that it might begin 
in the first degree of the tropical Aquarius, as laid down in the r2th degree 
of the Aquarius of Mazzaroth, according to the proportion existing de facto 
between them at the epoch of the second Phoenix period, when this fable 
was first invented, and might end in the fourth degree of the former, the 
15th of the latter, according to the proper proportion of the two spheres, 
as laid down, one in terms of the other, from the first; the proportion 
of the first Phoenix period; the proportion of the epoch, B. C. 1847; the 
normal relation of the tropical sphere to the sphere of Mazzaroth at all 
times. 

On this principle, we have ascertained a fixed Julian date, Feb. 2 before 
B. C. 672, and Feb. 1 after, on which this contest between Horus and Ty- 
phon began: and this calendar furnishes us with an equable date, coin- 
ciding with this fixed Julian date at the time when it was itself compiled, 
'Thoth 26. We have nothing therefore to do, but to,determine the time 
when 'Thoth 26 in the equable style was falling on Feb. r in the Julian; 
and we shall ascertain the age of this calendar. 

Now there is no time later than B. C. 1350 or B. C. 1347, when 'Thoth 
26 could have been coinciding with Feb. 1, except Nab. 199, zera cyc. 3458 
B. C. 549-Nab. 203 sra cyc. 3462 B. C. 545. Let us assume the middle 
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at once all those explanations of the idea or of the name of 
this zodion which derive it from the fish of Syrian mytho- 


year, Nab. 201, era cyc. 3460, B. C. 547; when the first of the Nabonassa- 
rian Thoth was falling Jan. 7 at midnight : and therefore the 26th on Feb. 1 
at midnight. "This coincidence determines the date of the calendar to 
Nab. 201 B. C. 547: and it may be confirmed by the following also. 

There is a date at the back of it, as we have observed, Pharmuthi 28 in 
the 56th year of Rameses. "l'he true age of the calendar being assumed 
to be B. C. 547, reckon on 720 years, equivalent to six periods of 120 
years, or to six months recession in the Nabonassarian type of equable 
time, and you come to B. C. 1267. Call this the 56th year of Rameses. 
Reckon on, afterwards, 55 years more, and you come to B. C. 1322, which 
on this principle must be his first. Now this is the Nabonassarian epoch 
of the Sothiacal period itself: and so far as a purely arbitrary and facti- 
tious system of chronology, adapted to an equally false and unreal his- 
tory, can be said to follow any certain rule, the reign of this king, the 
greatest of the monumental kings, the hero of the whole of the historical 
romance consigned to the monuments and sculptures, does appear to have 
been purposely attached to the Nabonassarian epoch of the Sothiacal pe- 
riod, B. C. 1322. "These two coincidences therefore do mutually confirm 
and strengthen each other. 'lhere is yet another proof of the true date of 
the calendar, which is just as decisive as either of these, if not more so. 

*''The 21st Athyr," in this calendar, as the translator observes, ** was 
throughout fortunate. It was the day of the Panegyry or festive assembly 
of Mu, the son of Ra; i. e. light, the son of the sun. It was the day 
when Mu and Neith were together *in the cabin of the barge of the sun.*? 

We consider this a sufficiently plain intimation that the 21st Athyr in 
question was the date of the vernal equinox. Now B. C. 547, Nab. 2or, 
Thoth 1 falling Jan. 7 at midnight; Phaophi 1 must fall Feb. 6 at mid- 
night; and Athyr 1 March 8 at midnight ; and therefore Athyr 21 March 
28 at midnight; and by the primitive rule March 27 at 18 hours from 
midnight. Our tables will shew that the true vernal equinox for the 
meridian of Jerusalem this year was falling March 27, 17h. 9m. 34s. 12th, 
and for that of Memphis only 15 m. 44s. earlier *. It is evident that this 
date might be reckoned from March 27 at sunset : in which case it would 
coincide exactly with Athyr 21. 

These three coincidences, Thoth 26 and Feb. r, Athyr 21 and March 
27—28, and the first of Rameses the Great, inferentially obtained from the 
date at the back of this almanac, appear to us to fix and determine its true 
age, Nab. 2or, B. C. 547; which falls in reality in the 14th year of Amasis; 
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logy; the type of the Syrian Derke or Derketo: a much 
later conception than this of the fishes of the sphere. 
The name of the Fishes was given by the Egyptians to the 


and therefore vindicates an high degree of antiquity to this calendar, but 
not such an antiquity as the hypotheses of the learned translator of it and 
commentator upon it would assign it. He endeavours indeed to prove 
that its date may go back to B. C. 1767, and must do so to B. C. 1112 or 
IIII: l e. that this latter was the 56th year of Rameses indicated by it, 
and therefore B. C. 1167-1166 was the first. See p.188, 189. His con- 
clusion rests principally on the explanation which he gives of a notice 
attached to Phaophi 14: ** This is the day of the assumption of the crowns 
of Upper and Lower Egypt by Horus." But to make this appear he is 
obliged to assume that the chronology of this almanac is the same with 
that of the sculptures in the Memnonium, and at Medinet Habou: an as- 
sumption which in our opinion is precarious and gratuitous. "True his- 


tory and true chronology will, of course, be consistent with itself, and will . 


be the same under all circumstances. But to expect consistency and 
uniformity in a purely factitious system, in which every one was at liberty 
to add and to detract, to alter and to modify, ad libitum, is absurd. 

As to this date of the assumption of the double crown, and on Phao- 
phi 14, we are able to prove that among the number of dies ZEgyptiaci, 
i. e. 2uépac ámodpáOes, dies atri, dies religiosi, transferred, in the course 
of time, from the Egyptian to the Roman calendar, Phaophi 14 was one: 
which being the case, it never could have been the stated date of so aus- 
picious an event as the assumption of the double crown by Horus. [fit 
was ever the date of such an event as that, it must be per accidens ; and 
as the simple and natural effect of the revolution of the equable year itself. 
We see no reason why this date of the assumption of the two crowns by 
Horus should not have been attached to a stated season of the natural 
year, just as much as his contest with 'T'yphon, and his victory over him at 
last, and his sacrifice to the sun in commemoration of it: and if so, to 
Aquarius. And this appears to us to be strongly confirmed by the same 
monumental representation of which we last gave an account (p. 408). 
For besides the other particulars of that representation which we speci- 
fied, there are two sceptres also, one on the right hand of Horus, the other 
on the left; one surmounted with the papyrus, the other with the lotus. 
Now the lotus was the symbol of Upper Egypt; and the papyrus of Lower 
Egypt. "These two sceptres must consequently be symbols in this repre- 
sentation of the double crown ; and as the whole of the rest of this sculp- 
ture belongs to the sign of Aquarius, this part of it must do so too. Con- 
sequently the assumption of the double crown must have been a date in 
Aquarius. 

Now the first of Thoth Nab. 201, falling on Jan. 7 at midnight B. C. 
547, Phaophi 1 would fall on Feb. 6 at midnight: and Phaophi r4 on 
Feb. 19 at midnight. And the Julian limits of Hydron, B. C. 547, being 
critically Jan. 21 and Feb. 20, it is evident that Phaophi r4 Feb. 19 was 
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xüth sign of the zodiac, in all probability, for three reasons. 
i. Because this was the sign which immediately preceded the 


the last day of Aquarius or Hydron. The assumption of the double 
crown fell out critically on the last day of Hydron; and the beginning of 
the reign of Horus over all Egypt, properly so called, fell out on the 
first day of Icthyon or Pisces: with which sign, as we shall see by and 
by from the testimony of the lunar mansions, he was always supposed to 
have been specially connected. 

We shall now therefore briefly review the dates in this calendar; such 
of them at least as have been translated: premising however that the 
calendar is imperfect. It begins on the rgth of Thoth and breaks off 
on the ra3th of Pachon, (p. 187.) 


Egyptian Calendar of the date of Nab. 201, B. C. 547. |. Epoch Thoth x 
at midnight, Jan. 7. at midnight. 


i Month, Thoth. Jan. 7 inclusive, to Feb. 5 inclusive. 


Day:z. Jan. ;. 
—19.  —25. 
—23. | — 29. A fortunate day throughout. "We have already ob- 


served that Thoth 23 was the date of the mean vernal 
equinox in the year before and in the year after the 
flood: to which circumstance it might owe this dis- 
tinction. 

Day 25. Jan. 31. Good, good, middling. Exode on this day of the 
Lioness to the eastern mountains, p. 189: which the 
translator understands of the lioness in Memphis. Offer- 
ings to Osiris on this day. 

Day 26. Feb.:r. First of the days of the combat of Horus and Typhon. 

— 27. -— 2. Three days and nights to be passed as travellers, in com- 
— 28. -— 3. memoration of the wanderings of Isis. 


ii Month, Phaophi. Feb. 6 inclusive to March 7 inclusive. 
Day4.  Feb.9. A bad day. 


—23.  —28. — 
—243. Mar.4. — 
—28. — & — 


iii Month, Athyr. March 8 inclus. to April 6 inclus. 


Dayi3. Mar.20. Exode of Isis. "This date is remarkable as recognising 
Athyr 13 at this time as the stated date of a going forth 
of the statue of Isis in this month. "The 17th was the 
day sacred with the Isiaci in every month. At the time 
of the institution of the Isia, Athyr 17 in the cyclical 
corresponded to Athyr 12 in the Nabonassarian type. At 
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vernal equinox and always did so; and therefore at the 
beginning of things, as much as ever after. ii. Because the 


this time, Nab. 20r, Athyr r3 in the latter was corre- 
sponding to Athyr 12 in the former. If the dates in this 
calendar were actual dates, (of which we have our doubts,) 
we think it probable that the Exode of Isis in Athyr was 
purposely attached tothe Nabonassarian date which answer- 
edto the cyclical Athyr 12. "This was now Athyrr3. Every 
120 years it would rise one day ; and B. C. 128 (just 6oo 
years — 120 x 5, after B. C. 728) it would be found to have 
risen to Athyrri7: and there it is very conceivable it 
might be made to stop. 

Day 14. Mar. 21. 

— 18. — 25g. Exode of Bast. 

— 21. — 28. Panegyry of Mu, son of Ra. Mu and Neith together 
in the barge of thesun. It was the day of thetrue vernal 
equinox. 


iv Month, Choc. April; inclus. to May 6 inclus. 
Day2. April8. A fortunate day throughout. All the gods and god- 
desses rejoicing in the celestial Panegyries. 
It is the epoch of the lunar mansions, April 7 at 18 h. 
to April 8 at 8h. Hence its peculiar goodness of cha- 
racter. 


v Month, Tybi. May 7 inclus. to June 5 inclus. 

Day 4. Mayo. A good day. 

— 12. — 18. Middling. 

— 17. — 29. Persons not to wash themselves in water on this day. 
It is the date of Didymon in the sphere of Mazzaroth, after 
B. C. 672; i.e. of the month sacred to Osiris and Isis, 
both types of the watery principle, especially the latter, 
who was born év zavoypois. 

— 20. — 26. Exode of Bast. 


vi Month, Mecheir. June 6 inclus. to July 5 inclus. 
Day t. June6. A fortunate day. Panegyry of the gods and goddesses 
on it. 
The 1 of Mecheir was the Apis date of July 21 B. C. 
128. "That might make it auspicious ever after. Or it 
might make it fortunate at present, that it was coinciding 
with the approaching period of the inundations; being the 
third day in the vith mansion. 
Day 11. June 16. Good throughout. Panegyry of Neith at Sais. It was 
the day before the Cubit mansion, June 17. 
Day 14.June1g. A direction occurs here: ** Don't go out of doors be- 
fore daylight :" implying that the night was dark. "The 
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world, as they well knew, was called into existence out of an 
antecedent state of chaos or water; of which nothing could 


Day 5. July 1o. 


Day 18. July 23. 
— 23. — 28. 


new moon, B. C. 547, fell May 28. So that June r9 was 
the 23d luna; when there would be no moon until after 
midnight. 

It is added, ** This is the day of looking at the Croco- 
diles pursued by Typhon before the great boat." 

Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, 1l. observes, 'E» 0 ' AsóA- 
Acvos móAec (the city of Horus) vevopuoqiévov. éovi kpoko- 
9e(Aov Qayeiv mávres éxaoTov. jpépa 8€ pud Ünpevoavres 
Ocovs üv Obvovrat, kai kre(vavres, áravrikp) vo) iepoU mpo- 
BáXAovgu, kai Aéyovcw éós ó Tvdoóv Tv *Qpov iméOpa 
kpokóOeiXos yevóp.evos. 

Now Mecheir 14 was just 120 days distant from Phao- 
phi 14; and June 19 from February 19. It is possible that 
the date of the pretended escape of Typhon from Horus 
in the form of a crocodile was fixed on purpose just 120 
days from Feb. 19. '"Typhon must escape from Horus in 
some manner or other, if he was to be alive again, and 
ready to perform his usual part, at the autumnal equi- 
nox: and he was never more likely to do so than just at 
the beginning of the inundation, or under any form so 
probably as that of a crocodile. 


vii. Month, Phamenoth. July 6 inc. to Aug. 4 inc. 


Exode of Neith in Sais. **'lhey see the good things 
of the night, at the third hour." "The translator under- 
stands this of the feast of lamps (or Avyvoxkaía) at Sais, 
of which Herodotus, ii. 62. B. C. 547, July ro, the sun 
would rise at Memphis about 5 A. M. and set about 
7 »*.M. "Thelength of the night would be 10 hours, and 
every hour 50 minutes long. "The third hour would con- 
sequently begin about r h. 40 m. after sunset, 8 h. 40 m. 
P. M; l.e.at the expiration of twilight. 'The moon being 
new June 27, the 1o July would be the lunar 13, or 14; 
that is, very near the full: and that would be inconsistent 
with the stated time of a feast of lamps. 

Panegyry of Neith. 

Panegyry of Horus. 


— 28. Aug.2. -Panegyry of Osiris. 


VOL. III. 


These dates in Phamenoth fall clear of the Natales 
Apidis, supposing those to have been Phamenoth r5, 
B. C. 547. Nab. 201, /Era cyc. 3460, answered to Apis 
cycle xviii. 2. epoch, Epagomene 5. 


viii. Month, Pharmuthi. Aug. 5 inc. to Sept. 3 inc. 
E e 
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be so proper a type as the fish, the natural production or 
natural inhabitant of the element of water: the first of ani- 
mals too which had actually come into existence, in connec- 


ix. Month, Pachon. Sept. 4 inc. to Oct. 3 inc. 
Day 5. Sept. 8. Panegyry of Osiris, Lord of Tattou. 
— 13.  — 16. End ofthe extant part of the Calendar. 

It is evident, from the above review of the contents of this Calendar, 
that it is quite as remarkable for what it omits as for what it contains, 
and even more so. None of the really sacred dates is to be found in it; 
and yet every date which it specifies falls clear of them. — Nor do we find 
in it the days specified by Plutarch, from the calendar of his own time. 
'The translator indeed has not given us the whole of it in his version; and 
it is to be regretted that he has not. On the whole, we cannot but think 
it extremely open to suspicion and doubt, whether the dates mentioned 
in this calendar are actual dates or not; that is, are dates of days and 
ceremonies as they were actually observed in the Egyptian calendar 
B. C. 547. 

With regard to the date at the back, we should consider it purely a 
fictitious and artificial date; and that it was probably obtained as follows : 

If you reckon from January 7, as the first of Thoth, you come to Sep- 
tember r, as Pharmuthi 28. 


Thoth r. Jan. 7. Tybi r. May 7. 
Phaophi r. Feb. 6. Mecheir 1. June 6. 
Athyr 1. March 8. Phamenoth 1. July 6. 
Choeac 1. April 7. Pharmuthi 1. Aug. 5. 


Pharmuthi 28. Sept. 1. 


And if you reckon 43 days back from Sept. r, you come to July 20: 
63— 43-20. 

Now 720 years from B. C. 547 bring us to B. C. 1267; in which year 
Thoth 1 (Nab.) actually fell on July 6. And if Thoth be called Phame- 
noth, and Phaophi Pharmuthi, Pharmuthi 1, on this principle, would fall 
on August 5. 

July 20 was the Nabon.'l'hoth r, B. C. 1322, the supposed rst year of 
Rameses. And the 44th day after (i. e. September 1r — Pharmuthi 28) 
was purposely assumed as the day of his accession, in order that the date 
of the assumption of crowns by him, Phaophi 14, B. C. 1322, might answer 
nominally to that of Horus, Phaophi t4, B. C. 547.  Phaophi r4 really 
answered to September r, B. C. 1322; just as (on the hypothesis which 
we have been supposing) Pharmuthi 28 did B. C. 1267, or B. C. 547. 
Thus this date of Pharmuthi 28 was taken from the actual state of the 
Calendar B. C. 547; but was purposely carried back to B. C. 1267, the 
supposed 56th of Rameses, in order that it might agree to the same date 
(September 1) at that time, as Phaophi 14, B. C. 1322; and this date that 
of the assumption of the double crown of Egypt by Rameses himself. 
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tion with the present system of things. iu. Because at the 
time of the deluge, when the earth was again reduced to the 
same antemundane state of water, the primitive calendar it- 
self was falling in Pisces, and in the 9th or 10th degree of 
Pisces. For the mean vernal equinox was falling on April 12; 
and therefore the first of Pisces on March 12: and the 9th of 
Pisces on March 20; which was the date of the first of ''hoth 
that year also. 

For these reasons, the Egyptians might determine to give 
the name of the fish to this sign, and ultimately to lay it 
down in the zodiac in the form of the fish. And on this prin- 
ciple it is easy to explain why they should have introduced 
two fishes into the sphere, instead of being content with one. 
They had to represent in this manner a double production of 
the same or a similar state of things out of water; that of 
the antediluvian and that of the postdiluvian world. "They 
naturally therefore made use of two emblems of this kind 
for such a purpose. 

As to the algebraic symbol of this sign, we have already 
remarked on its resemblance to that of Gemini. It consists 
of two semicircles, turned edgeways one to the other, and 
joined by a straight line drawn through the centre of each. 
These are either the two halves of which the terraqueous 
globe itself consists, land and water; or, as we rather ap- 
prehend, the two worlds, the world before and the world 
after the flood—individually indeed distinct states of being 
—yet virtually the same, and therefore united in the man- 
ner in which we have described: in which only two semi- 
circles could be united at all. It might be imagined perhaps 
that these two semicircles were meant of the two halves of 
the same cosmogonic egg : and that would be possible, after 
the introduction and reception of the doctrine which taught 
the production of the universe from an egg of that kind. 
But on this principle there would have been no difference 
between the symbol of Icthyon and that of Didymon ; and 
this we should not consider to be probable. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


On the third Phaenix period, and on the third type of the 
sphere. 


SgcTrIoN I.— Division of the sphere in octavis partibus. 


AcconpriNG to the tables of our Fasti Catholici, we have 


the mean vernal equinox, for the meridian of Jerusalem, 
B. C. 847, 


h. m. 5$. ih 
March 31 18 47 52 48 
Subtract hz - I5 44 


At Heliopolis or Memphis .. .- Marcha1 18 32 8 48 


At the epoch of the second Phoenix period B.C. 1347 we 
had the mean vernal equinox for the same meridian, 





h. m. s th. 
Aprl 4 1532 8 48 
Subtract  .. wg we 


B. C. 847 T e 3^ March 31. 18 32. 8 48 


So that at the epoch of the third period it would be found 
falling March 31 18 h. 32 m. 8s. 48 th., or about 6 hours of 
mean time after noon, its proper epoch in the Phoenix period 
perpetually. 

Tt follows that at this juncture of time the cardinal points 
of the tropical sphere.were falling on the eighth degrees of 
the sphere of Mazzaroth; critically so in the case of the first 
and the most important of all, that of the mean vernal equi- 
nox, and proportionably so in each of the other three cases 
all round the sphere. If therefore the tropical sphere was 
revised at this time, as the rule of the Phoenix cycle required 
it to be, and the proportions of that sphere to the sphere of 
Mazzaroth were adjusted afresh according to the truth of 
the case, as it actually held good at the time; the cardinal 
points of the former must have been laid down in the eighth 
degrees of the latter. From this time forward therefore but 
not before, (the epoch of the third Phoenix period, B. C. 847, 
or at least not later than that,) there might be, and we may 
take it for granted there would be, another delineation of 
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the moveable in terms of the immoveable sphere, actually in 
existence ; the relation of which to the immoveable sphere 
eould not be more correctly expressed than by this designa- 
tion of the sphere which was laid down n octavis partibus. 
A designation which even as so expressed, we should now 
perceive, never was ambiguous, nor calculated to occasion 
any difficulty concerning its meaning ; nothing being in- 
tended and nothing being to be understood by it, except 
that the first term of this moveable sphere was the eighth 
term of the immoveable sphere: the mean vernal equinox in 
this sphere was now March 31 reckoned from mean noon; 
the mean summer solstice was July 1; the mean autumnal 
equinox was September 30 ; and the mean winter solstice 
was December 30. And these distinctions, it would also be 
understood, as made and laid down at this time, were true 
to nature; in the first of the number almost critically and 
punctually so ; and in each of the rest according to a cyclical 
or positive rule, which could not differ materially from the 
truth of nature, though it could not be absolutely the same 
with it. 

It is evident therefore that Achilles Tatius had good rea- 
son for his assertion that, besides a sphere laid down i» 
quinlis decimis partibus, and besides a sphere laid down in 
duodecimis partibus, there was also a sphere laid down some 
time or other 2» octavis partibus. We might very well how- 
ever have doubted beforehand whether any fourth sphere, 
later than this, and laid down, according to the same prin- 
ciple, i» quartis or quintis partibus, much less a fifth sphere 
of later date even than that, and laid down 1n a similar man- 
ner in primis partibus, from any extant testimony or allusion 
to its existence, could be supposed to have been known to 
the ancients. 'The fourth Phoenix period would not bear 
date before B. C. 347, which was only one year after the 
final reduction of Egypt by Artaxerxes Ochus, and after his 
treatment of that country as soon as it fell again under the 
yoke of the Persian empire; of which we gave an account 
on a former occasion*. Every thing in Egypt was then in 
confusion, both public and private. "The country was full of 
dejection, distress, and despondency: and its religion itself, 


€ Supra, Diss. xiii. ch. vi. sect. iii. vol. ii. 575. 
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and whatsoever was most characteristic of it, was well nigh 
extinct: its gods and its records had both gone into captivity 
into Persia. "This was not the time nor the season when 
such a thing as a deliberate revision of the sphere, attested 
and sealed by a supposed new appearance of the Phoenix, 
(a bird which was necessarily one of good omen, and the 
happy and auspicious harbinger of another prosperous period 
of 500 years,) was either to be attempted or to be executed. 
Besides which the true theory of the Phoenix cycle, and its 
proper application in practice, long before this time had been 
laid aside, to make way for a very different doctrine relating to 
the theory, and for a very different rule of administration in 
practice ; not derived too from the ancient Egyptians, but in- 
troduced into Egypt from Chaldza, as we believe: of which 
we shall have to give an account by and by. 1t is not sur- 
prising therefore that no authentic testimony is any where 
extant, even to the supposed appearance of a Phoenix, at the 
epoch of the fourth period, aecording to the old and proper 
measure of the period itself, B. C. 347 ; much less to any 
third type of the sphere laid down at such a time on the 
proper Phoenix principle, 2» quartis or quintis partibus. And 
yet it is a singular coincidence that the only third manifes- 
tation of the Phoenix, supposed to have been duly attested, 
actually known to the ancients, stands at the distance of 120 
years from the epoch of this fourth period, B. C. 347 ; for 
we have already determined the date of that third manifes- 
tation to B. C. 227, in the reign of Ptolemy Euergetes I.f 
Nor do we think that this coincidence was accidental, and 
not the effect of contrivance in some manner or other. 

The recession indeed of the tropical points on the sphere 
of Mazzaroth would continue to go on, from the date of the 
third Phoenix period, B.C. 847, just in the same way as 
before; and though they might be falling in the eighth de- 
grees of the sphere of Mazzaroth B. C. 847, the time would 
arrive when they must be found to be falling in the first 
degrees. "This coincidence would be produced at last by the 
single, but necessary, operation of the law of precession: and 
whether the two spheres should ever be artificially combined 
in that partieular state of relation to one another, or not, 


f Supra, ch. ii. sect. iv. p. 234, 235- 
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nature itself would inevitably effect the combination in 
question at last; nature, in due time, would lay down the 
tropical in the first degrees of the sphere of Mazzaroth. But 
before this, as we have observed, in strict conformity to the 
Phoenix rule, there should have been an intermediate com- 
bination of the two spheres, one i» quartis partibus of the 
other: of the fact of which, meanwhile, nothing is known, 
and which we may take it for granted never was actually 
made. 

The sphere of nature indeed (the natural tropical sphere) 
can never bear date in any but the first degrees; and the 
ancients who lived to see the first term in the moveable 
sphere not only come up to the first in the immoveable, but 
even pass beyond it, and begin to recede upon it, might very 
well speak of the sphere of their own time as bearing date i» 
primis partibus, and in nothing but primis partibus: but it 
would be manifest that they could not mean the same thing 
by these prime partes in their time, as by the quintedecime 
partes, the duodecimee paries, or the octave partes of former 
times. "Those prime paries must be referred to the sphere 
of nature; these other parts to the sphere of Mazzaroth, 
and to the relation of the sphere of nature to the sphere of 
Mazzaroth. 

This coincidence of the two spheres, as we have already 
observeds, was fast approaching in the time of Hipparchus ; 
and it is well known that Hipparchus himself dated the car- 
dinal points of the tropical sphere i» primis partibus; of 
their own sphere too, not of the sphere of Mazzaroth. "'lhus 
in his commentary on the Phazenomena of Aratus, he speaks 
of the summer solstice as coinciding with the first degree of 
Cancerh: 'Er raóry (leg. év abr5) v5 vpoms roívvv riv àpxijv 
éméxei ToU kapkívov. kal $70 rQrv àpxaíev 0€ ua0nuarikGv mávrov 
cxe0órv 35] TOv mAÀeíorev ToÜror TOv Tpómov Ó (Qw0wakÓs KkÜKAOS 
óujpyro: that is, so that the ingresses into the different signs 
should fall in the first degrees all round the sphere: a mode 
of dividing the sphere, which, as understood of the tropical 
sphere, was strictly conformable to the rule of antiquity from 
the first. 'lThe same coincidence had already taken place, 
and might now be considered to be past, in the time of Ge- 


& Supra, ch, iv. sect. ix. p. 309. h Uranologium, 212. D. E. lib. ii. cap. iii. 
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minus: and Geminus too lays down the cardinal points i» 
primis partibus ; and these partes prime in his sphere can be 
nothing but the prime partes absolutely, the first degrees of 
the signs of the natural or tropical sphere. "Eapivi] uev otv 
loqpuepía yívera. mepi Tijv TOv àvO0éov àkui)v év kpuoO paG. uo(pa: 
rpomi) Oé Oepuri] yfverat mepl rijv rTÓv kavpárev éníracw év kapki- 
vov pid uo(pgai—Kal ési rijv apórqv poipav roU kapkírov mapaye- 
vóperos (sc. ó jÀwos) Tij» Oepwi]v Tpomi]jv "owe(rat . . kal éml rijv 
TpéTQ9v poipav TÀv x9yAQr mapayevópevos riv dOwomepuijv iaq- 
pepíav motetrat ...... kal émi rip mpóTQr poiparv mzapayerópevos ó 
jj|&wos ToO alyókepo Tiv» xeuaepwijv Tpomiv movwebroi* : just as in 
the Scholast on Aratus the natural phznomenon of the 
equinox is recognised as taking place, where only in the 
natural sphere it could take place, in the first degrees; 
though this Scholiast himself was aware of an artificial date 
of the same thing at this very time in the eighth degrees: 
"Apdórepas 0€ ai louuepíat év abrQ ylvovrat, ai zjuépat OgXaO1] toat 
rais vvfír: icobvrat yàp mepi uóvas ràs mpóras poípas!. 

Though then Achilles Tatius spoke also of a fourth type of 
the sphere, laid down in primis partibus, he cannot be sup- 
posed to have meant the same thing by a sphere of that 
kind as by any of the three which he mentioned just before. 
Each of those three was a combination of the sphere of 
nature in a certain relation with the sphere of Mazzaroth: 
this fourth could be nothing of that kind. In defect of an 
artificial standard of reference, like the sphere of Mazzaroth, 
the natural sphere can be referred to nothing but itself: and 
when the sphere ceased to be revised from time to time, in 
conformity to the original theory of its relation to the sphere 
of Mazzaroth; there ceased to be such an artificial standard 
of reference for it. From that time forward it must be re- 
ferred to itself. It has necessarily a first term of its own ; 
from which every other term in it takes its rise, and on 
which all the rest depend. "This is the first point of Aries: the 
ingress of the sun into the first sign of spring: the mean or 
the true vernal equinox. In this sense the natural sphere 
must always bear date n primis partibus. 

To resume however the prosecution of our proper subject, 


i Uranologium, 2. D. cap. i. p. 20. A-B: i. 8. A. 
k Ibid. 3. A-C. cap. i. Cf. cap. iv. 1 Ad Phenomena, 511—514. 
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which is the third type of the sphere in strict conformity to 
the principles and administration of the Phoenix cycle. No 
characteristic of the sphere of antiquity in point of fact can 
be considered to be better known, or more likely to be gene- 
rally admitted, than this of its having been laid down, some 
time or other, and having borne date in some sense or other, 
in octavis partibus; though what was always intended by 
that characteristic distinction has never yet been properly 
understood. "The Julian correction has made the learned in 
general| and chronologers and astronomers in particular, 
familiar with the fact of the distinction: for it is notorious 
that this distinction was one of the characteristies of the 
Julian correction, and that the cardinal points in the sphere 
of Csesar were laid down in» octavis partibus. We reserve the 
full illustration of this peculiarity for the Roman calendar, to 
which it properly belongs; but we shall beg leave to produce 
one or two testimonies to the fact itself even at present. 

i. Cardo temporum quadripartita anni distinctione constat, 
per incrementa lucis. augetur hzc a bruma, et sequatur nocti- 
bus verno zequinoctio ... horze nunc in omni accessione :zequi- 
noctiales non cujuscunque diei significantur: omnesque ez 
differentiv fiunt in octavis partibus signorum. bruma Ca- 
pricorm, A.D. vii kalendas Januarüi fere: squinoctium 
vernum Arietis: solstitium Cancri: alterumque s:equinoctium 
Libre m, 

i. Is namque (sol) cum Arietis signum init, et partem 
octavam pervagatur, perficit zequinoctium vernum ...deinde e 
Geminis cum init ad Cancrum, qui brevissimum tenet cceli 
spatium, cum pervenit in partem octavam perficit solstitiale 
tempus...in Libre parte octava perficit zquinoctium au- 
tummnale...cum autem incipit a feminibus Sagittarü quze 
pars est attributa Capricorno ad partem octavam brevissi- 
mum cceli percurrit spatium : ex eo a brevitate diurna bruma 
et dies brumales appellantur^. 

ii. Prseterea cum sol per hos circulos currens iter annuum 
conficere videatur et ab omnium signorum octava parte, ut 
posterius dicemus, incipiat exoriri et ad aliud signum transeat; 


m Pliny, H. N. xviii. 59. p. 285. Architecture, Compendium, 
n Vitruvius, De Architectura, lib. ix. — xxix. Also, Vegetius, De Re Militari, 
cap. ii. p. 269. Cf. cap. vi. ad fin.  v.9. 
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neque ulla alia parte signi utatur; recte ipsi quinque circuli 
dividuntur in partes octo?. 

iv. Collum circulis quinque distinguitur, quorum duo ex- 
tremi maxime frigidi... his utrimque proximi duo paralleli 
vocantur, eque ut ita dixerim distantes idem tropici iidem 
solstitiales : alter hybernus, per quem sol transmittens octa- 
vam partem Capricorni solstitium hybernum facit: alter 
sstivus, per quem sol octava parte Cancri solstitium :esti- 
vum facit. medius est sequinoctialis, qui octava parte Arie- 
tis eequinoctium vernum octava parte Libre autumnale con- 
stituit P. 


v. Is cum per gelidas hyemes summotus in austros 
Fulget in octava Capricorni parte biformis, 
Tunc angusta dies vernales fertur in horas 
Dimidium atque novem 4, 


vi. Ai yàp Oepwal rpomal év rQ kapkívo yívovrai w' uoipav 
a)TrOU TOU TA(ov éméxorros ... uerà otv Ti)v xy puotparv Tro kapkívov 
rameiwórepos ó Atos zpós àvaAoylav üpxera yíveaO0at ... uaprupet 
06 TQ Aóyo Tojro 7] 0Là TOv GpoAoyíeor évepyeía. 7) yàp otà roO 
yvejóvos perüà TÓ zapaAAdfa, rór TÀAwov Tijv OyOóqv potpar TOO 
kapk(vov o)kér. émekre(verau àÀX. àvaomara,*— Ai ToÜro kal ó 
jXtos alyoképeros émzé«ev poipav y 0 £v pv Tiv Tuépav 
Tz0L€t .€' Ó8 rijv vókra 5. 

These testimonies, being all later than the Julian correc- 
tion, are competent to ascertain the actual matter of fact, 
which held good of that correction; that, for some reason or 
other and in some sense or other, the sphere of Cwsar was 
laid down 2n octavis partibus. We can now too understand 
what this must always have meant; viz. the combination of 
a fixed and a moveable sphere, the first degrees of the latter 
of which were assumed in the eighth of the former. "This 
moveable sphere was no doubt the tropical sphere: the im- 
moveable, to which it was adapted, was some such sphere as 
the sphere of Mazzaroth, though not that sphere itself: for 


9 Hyginus, Poet. Astron. lib. iv. $ Ibid. ad 509. Cod. Mosq. in loc. 
cap. ii. De Tropico Cancri. Cf. v. iii. Conf. Martianus Capella, viii. 277. 
P Incertus Auctor, apud Censorinum, — De Coluris: 278, De Solstitiali: 279, 
cap. 2. Cf. p. 152. end of the chapter. De /Equinoctiali: 279, De Brumali: 
« Manilius, iii. 256. 279, 280, De Coluris: 28o, De Tro- 
* Scholia ad Aratum, Phoen. 499. Cf. pico. 
Cod. Mosq. in loc. 
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in the time of Cesar the first degrees of the tropical sphere 
were not falling in the eighth degrees of the sphere of Maz- 
zaroth, but in the first. It might be a modification how- 
ever even of the sphere of Mazzaroth, and ultimately de- 
rivable from that: of which more will be said by and by. 
The case of the Julian correction, and of the sphere of Cresar, 
is demonstrative at least that the distinction of a tropical or 
moveable sphere, laid down in the eighth degrees of a fixed 
and immoveable one, having once become matter of fact at 
the epoch of the third Phoenix period, never ceased to be 
recognised down to the date of the Julian correction, and 
long after too: for some of the preceding testimonies are 
many centuries later than the Julian correction. 

Sane sciendum est, observes Serviust, omnes astrologos 
pro ratione climatum dissentire in ortu siderum. Sed ipsa 
dissensio ultra septem dies non procedit: septem enim etiam 
sunt ipsa climata. hinc est, quod solem ad unumquodque 
signum alii quintodecimo kalend. die dicunt venire alii quar- 
todecimo: alii infra usque ad octavum: nec quisquam pro- 
cedit ulterius. "The astronomy of this passage is doubtless 
bad, if the ortus siderum be understood of the stars, and not 
of the signs merely, and of the ingresses of the sun into the 
signs. But there was a foundation, m the matter of fact, 
for the distinction which also appears in it, relating to those 
ingresses; which matter of fact was the actual designation 
of the moveable in terms of the immoveable sphere, first in 
the 15th degrees, then in the 12th, and lastly in the 8th. 
For that to suppose the sun to enter a sign viii kal. and xv 
kal. respectively is to suppose it to do so seven days in one of 
these instances earlier or later than in the other, is evident: 
and viii kal. being understood of seven days before the true 
point of the ingress, xv kal. must be understood of fourteen 
days before it: and as the former would describe a tropical 
sphere laid down in the 8th degrees of a sphere like that of 
Mazzaroth, so would the latter one laid down in the 15th 
degrees. Between one sphere so laid down in the 15th de- 
grees, and another laid down in the 8th, we might suppose as 
many spheres, analogously laid down, as there are degrees: 
that is, as Servius implies, including either of these two them- 


t Ad Georgica, i. 205. 
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selves, seven in all. And such it appears had been made, (or 
at least imagined, if not made,) as equally real in theory, and 
equally possible in effect and practice; but not more, it seems, 
than these seven: so that it may be taken for granted, on 
the strength of this testimony of Servius, that while no prin- 
ciple was better known, more implicitly received, or more 
generally acted on, than this of combining a moveable and 
an immoveable sphere in some manner or other, the prin- 
ciple in fact was not of indefinite application. Nor had it 
ever been known to be applied, except between these ex- 
tremes of the 8th and the 15th degrees of the immoveable 
sphere. All the known combinations of the moveable with 
the immoveable sphere, upon such a principle as this, were 
graduated from the 8th to the l5th degree of the latter; 
none from any higher term than the l5th, and none from 
any lower than the 8th. 

It is certain that in Hipparchus' time the cardinal points 
of the moveable sphere were very nearly coincident with the 
first degrees of the immoveable; and equally so that he 
dated the ingresses himself all round the tropical sphere 
in the first degrees; which in his time would be nearly the 
same thing both as the first degrees of the tropical and as 
the first of that of Mazzaroth. Columella observes on one 
occasion v: Nec me falht Hipparchi ratio, quz docet sol- 
stitia et z&equinoctia non octavis sed primis partibus signorum 
confici. verum in hac ruris disciplina sequor nunc Eudoxi 
et Metonis antiquorumque Fastus astrologorum, qui sunt 
aptati publicis sacrificiis: quia et notior est ista vetus agri- 
colis concepta opinio: nec tamen Hipparchi subtilitas pingui- 
oribus ut aiunt rusticorum litteris necessaria est. "This po- 
pular notion of the incidence of the tropical points on the 
8th degrees no doubt existed in Hipparchus' time. It could 
not fail to do so; if it first came into vogue along with the 
third type of the sphere itself, actually laid down i» oc- 
tavis partibus; and at that time truly and correctly so: but 
as never after revised and redressed on any similar prin- 
ciple, in Hipparchus' time seven or eight days in excess of 
the truth. "The mistake which Hipparchus desired to set 
right, no doubt, was this popular error; which still attached 


u De Re Rustica, lib. ix. cap. xiv. $ 12. 
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the cardinal points to the eighth degrees of an obsolete 
sphere. He never could have supposed it impossible for the 
cardinal points, under any circumstances, to coincide with 
the eighth degrees: the first degrees of the sphere of nature 
with the eighth of a sphere of a totally different kind. But 
though this might have been the case once and de facto 
before his time, it had long ceased to be the case in his 
time. 

With respect to the allusion to Eudoxus and Meton, in 
contradistinction to Hipparchus, which occurs in the same 
passage: Quare mirari satis non possum, says Scaliger v, cur 
Columella dixerit se auctore Metone solstitium in octava parte 
Cancri, sicut alia kévrpa in octavis partibus signorum suorum 
statuere, cum res ipsa eum satis refellat. "This learned man 
must have understood Columella to mean that according to 
Meton the £rue cardinal points were dated 2» octavis partibus 
of their respective signs; which certainly, to judge from so 
much of the calendar of Meton itself as is extant in Gemi- 
nus, would be contrary to the matter of fact. But we do not 
possess the original Parapegma of Meton. We cannot say 
whether that too did not combine a moveable and an im- 
moveable sphere; the former laid down in a certain relation 
to the latter. "There is no inconsistency between a sphere's 
bearing date im primis partibus of its own graduation, and 
yet in octavis partibus of that of another. And this prin- 
ciple of the combination of the tropical sphere with the 
sphere of Mazzaroth, or with some fixed sphere analogous to 
that, was so universal in Meton's time, that we can scarcely 
suppose he alone would pay no regard to it. It should be 
remembered that the date of his own correction, B. C. 432, 
was nearly 100 years earlher than the close of the fourth 
Phemix period; for the whole of which the tropical points, 
wheresoever they might be truly falling even in the sphere of 
Mazzaroth itself, would still nominally bear date, as at first, 
in octavis partibus. It is far from improbable then that Co- 
lumella had good grounds for what he observes in relation to 
the rule of Meton: and that the cardinal points were actually 
marked in his Parapegma, agreeably to the Phoenix rule, in 
the eighth degrees, as well as in the first agreeably to the 
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truth. Asto Eudoxus, we shall see, we trust, hereafter that 
the cardinal points in Ais sphere were actually so conformed 
in a very marked and significant manner. 

Scaliger appears to have been of opinion that this pecu- 
liar division of the sphere i» octavis partibus was originated . 
among the Greeks; and that its first author was Cleostratus 
of Trenedos: Primus omnium Grzcorum eas octavas partes 
Cleostratus Tenedius in suo parapegmate prodidit. quod ex 
Plinio et Hygino suspicari potius quam colligere licet*. "This 
opinion, after what we have shewn of the nature of the Phoe- 
nix rule from the first, and of the differeut types of the 
sphere, each of them synchronous with a distinct Phoenix 
period, laid down in strict conformity to that rule, from the 
first in zv* partibus to the third in vii partibus; no one 
can hesitate to say must have been a mistake.  Cleostratus 
of 'Tenedos is mentioned by Scylax of Caryanda, as alive and 
observing at 'Tenedos, at the very time when he was writing 
his own Periplus*: and he himself is commonly supposed to 
be the same Scylax who is mentioned by Herodotus? as a 
contemporary of Darius Hystaspis *. 


* 'That Cleostratus was the author of an derpoAoyía appears from Athe- 
nzus,vii.7. We are told too by Theophrastus that he made use of Mount 
Ida as his observatory, from which to watch the moon and the heavens: 
vi. De Signis, cap. i. $ 4. 

'The passage of Pliny referred to by Scaliger is the following, in which 
he is speaking of the ecliptic. Obliquitatem ejus intellexisse, hoc est re- 
rum fores aperuisse, Anaximander Milesius traditur primus, Olympiade 
lvii. signa deinde in eo Cleostratus; et prima Arietis et Sagittarii : 
sphaeram ipsam ante multo Atlas: H. N.ii. 6. Cf. Plutarch, De Placitis 
Philos. ii. 12. 'T'he meaning of this statement probably is that Cleostra- 
tus' observations, for some reason or other, were directed to these two 
signs, Aries and Sagittarius, in particular: but why, does not appear, and 
it seems to us useless to conjecture; unless it was because Aries was re- 
cognised even by him as the first sign, and yet there was something 
connected with Sagittarius too, to make that interesting to a Grecian 
astronomer also. Possibly it might be its connection with Chiron, whom 
the Greeks certainly considered to be the centaur of the sphere; and 
whose own connection with the sphere, and in the shape of the centaur 
too, might have something to do with the sign of Sagittarius in particular. 
Was there, after all, such a thing among the Greeks as the sphere of Chi- 
ron? and did that bear date from Sagittarius ? 

' X De Emendatione, iv. 267. A. Tévebos kal Audjv, 00cev KAeóoparos ó 
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SEcrroN. I1.— On the figuration of the Zéàia upon the sphere 
at the epoch of the third Phonix period. 


The most important and most interesting faet connected 
with the epoch of the third Phoenix period, and of the third 
type of the sphere, is one which will both continue the his- 
tory of the names imposed on the signs, and complete and 
conclude it also: viz. That at the epoch of this third period 
and third type, the (ó3u, properly so called, the figured re- 
presentations of men or of animals, denoted by those names, 
were actually introduced into the sphere and laid down in 
their proper places therein; that is, in and upon the signs, 
to which the names of such representations had been already 
given. 

The various parts of the process which must have been 
gone through previously, if it issued out in a result like this 
at last, have been explained. It has been shewn that cer- 
tain stars must first have been isolated from the rest, by 
being enclosed and circumscribed within certain spaces of 
the zodiac called mansions; in order that men might be 
taught to regard such parts of the heavens as distinct from 
the rest, and might be accustomed to look on the stars com- 
prehended within them as peculiar to such spaces. And this 
was done at the epoch of the first Phoenix period. "The next 
step was to give names to the signs; and so to connect such 
and such names and such and such ideas with certain parts 
of the heavens, and with certain stars contained in them, but 
not with others: and this was done at the epoch of the se- 
cond period. "The next and the only remaining part of the 
process was to delineate a figure, such as was implied by the 
name and by the idea attached to the name of the sign, 
within the limits of the sign itself; and thereby to make 
the stars also, comprehended in the sign, the asterism of a 
zodion; i. e. an animal figure: a part of the process, which 
after what has been shewn it may be feirly assumed would 
be the easiest of all at last; but which, unless the other two 
parts of the process preparatory to it had been gone through 
previously, each in its turn, must have been the most diffi- 
cult. And this last and concluding part of a very curious 
and interesting proceeding, which had been going on from 
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first to last for 1000 years, we believe to have been com- 
pleted, at the epoch of the third Pheenix period, and among 
and by the same people, the Egyptians in general, who had 
already gone through both the former. 

If this opinion is rightly founded, the constellations, which 
pass by the same names as the signs, and always have done 
so, Aries, Taurus, Gemini, and the rest, came into being at 
this time; in the shape of those forms at least, and under 
those names. It is not our intention to enter on the con- 
sideration of these names as applied to the constellations. 
Nor indeed is it necessary; for it does not appear that any 
change was made in the names when they were transferred 
to the constellations. It was the same name and the same 
idea in each instance; but common from that time forward 
both to the constellation and to the sign. Nor shall we 
enter upon the question, what stars in particular must have 
gone to the constellations in each of these instances, so 
figured and so denominated ; which would. involve too many 
astronomical details. All that we shall do will be to point 
out, if possible, the general principle on which these different 
asterisms appear to have been laid down on the sphere at 
last; the knowledge of which is necessary to recognise and 
distinguish them ever after, and to restore or recover them 
correctly at present. And we shall be content to illustrate 
this principle itself only in one instance, that to which it 
would first be applied; the constellation or zodion of Aries 
or the Ram. 


SEcTION III.—O» £he particular constellation of the Ram; 
and the principle on which it appears to have been laid 
down. 

The first of the signs is Aries or the Ram ; and the first of 
the zodia is Aries or the Ram also. With regard to the 
stars which compose this constellation, to judge from the 
catalogues of Ptolemyà, and of Ulugh Beigh^, and from the 
traditionary mode of delineating the Ram on the sphere; 
the first stars supposed to make a part of it must have been 
the two on the fore or western horn, known, at present, by 


^ Ptolemy, Comp. lib. vii. p. 5o : Delambre, Astronomie Ancienne, ii. 27 t. 
b Hyde, Syntagma, Ulugh Beighi Tabul, 58-60. 
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the name of y and 8 Arietis ; each of which is a star of the 
third magnitude in Ptolemy*: the last must have been the 
four, which stand altogether in a line on the óppomóyior or 
tail; the last or most easternly of these being the star 2 7 
Arietis. And the number of degrees of the sphere between 
y Arietis and 2 7 Arietis, the first and the last stars of the 
constellation, being 20 or 21; this must have been the ex- 
tent or magnitude of the constellated figure itself, as laid 
down on the zodiae in the first instance ; viz. 20 or 21 
degrees. 

At the epoch of the first Phoenix period, B. C. 1847, the 
most easternly of these stars, 2 7 Arietis, was standing on the 
vernal colure; that is, in O? 0' 0": and the sun was in con- 
junction with it at that time, as we have seen, for the meri- 
dian of Heliopolis, on April 8 at mean noon. At this time 
(the epoch of the third Phoenix period, B. C. 847) its mean 
longitude was 13? 54' 29"-.541: or, as we may assume it, with- 
out any material error, 147. Consequently the mean longi- 
tude of y Arietis was as nearly as possible 14?— 21? ; that 
is, 9597, 

Now the proportion of the tropical sphere to the sphere of 
Mazzaroth at this time being such that the first degree of 
the former was falling in the eighth of the latter; it is mani- 
fest that 1f the tropical sphere, at this time, was bearing date 
in 0? 0' 0" or 360?, the sphere of Mazzaroth must have been 
bearing date in 360?—7? or 353?. It follows that, if y Arietis 
at the same point of time was standing in mean longitude 
359^, it must have been standing in the first degree of the 
sphere of Mazzaroth ; in the first degree at least of the 
Icthyon of Mazzaroth, in the eighth degree of which the 
first of the tropical Krion was falling at this time. 

We may very well suppose that this coincidence would 
not be overlooked by the Egyptians; and therefore that, as 
they could not have laid down the first of these stars, y Ari- 
etis, and the last 2 7 Arietis, which measure between them 
the proper extent of the zodion of the Ram on the sphere, 
until the time when the former, by the effect of precession, 
had been brought into 353? of the ecliptic; so, in the actual 


business of the delineation of this figure on the sign so 


c Magna Comp. lib. vii. opp. ii. p. 5o: Delambre, Astronomie Ancienne, ii. 271. 
VOL. III. rf 
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called, they could not have confined themselves to the limits 
of the tropical Aries, but must have purposely begun the 
delineation seven degrees before it, in the first of the Ic- 
thyon of Mazzaroth ; in the same sign of the sphere of Maz- 
zaroth in the eighth degree of which the first of the Aries of 
the tropical sphere was actually falling at the time. We 
must infer therefore that, in this business of laying down 
the constellated figures on the sphere at last, they paid as 
much regard to the sphere of Mazzaroth as to the tropical 
sphere. And as the signs of the former all round the sphere 
were now beginning just seven degrees complete before the first 
degrees in the latter; it is much more probable that the first 
star of every constellation would be assumed seven degrees 
before the beginning of the tropical sign, called by the same 
name, than in the first degree of that sign itself: at least as 
far as it was practicable, and it could be so assumed without 
prejudice to the actual position of the star at the time. "This 
is seen to have been the case in the first instauce of all, that 
of the first star of the first constellation, Aries; and the ana- 
logy of that first case must do much to indicate the rule 
which would naturally be followed in every other of the 
same kind. And thus, in this business of reducing the 
constellated figures at last to the sphere, it is evident that the 
standard of reference throughout was the sphere of Mazza- 
roth, and not the tropical; as it had been all along before. 

The mean longitude of 2 7 Arietis, A. D. 1802, according 
to our Tables of the lunar mansions, Type iii, is seen to be 
50? 44' 18'^7; and consequently that of y Arietis, (21 de- 
grees less than that) 29? 44' 13-7. It follows that the first 
star of Aries, A. D. 1802, was to be found in mean longitude 
29? or 30?—which B.C. 847 had stood in mean longitude 
9853?. Assuming this datum, and proceeding on the hypo- 
thesis that the first star of every other constellation, B. C. 
847, was laid down, wheresoever it was practicable, seven 
degrees before the beginning of its proper synonymous sign ; 
an astronomer would perhaps be most likely to recover each 
of these stars at present at the distance of 30 degrees from y 
Arietis successively all round the sphere. 

It does not appear that any particular star was standing 
on the vernal colure B. C. 847. The bright star over the left 
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eye of the Ram (a Arietis) however was only one or two de- 
grees west of it. Hipparchus, according to Delambre, de- 
scribed and designated the position of this star, as if émi ro 
péyxovs (on the snout or nose) of the Ram*; though it is 
always laid down at present over the left eye. * 


SEcTION IV.—Of the two astrologers of antiquity, Petosiris 
and ANekepso. 


Among the astrologers of ancient times, none appear to 
have been considered greater adepts in their proper science, 


* [t may be proper to notice here one or two extraordinary statements, 
which are found on record, relating to certain observations of the Egyptian 
Hermes of very great antiquity. 

One of these is an observation of Aldebaran, or the Bull's eye, in 25? 17 
of Pisces. "The authority for this is the same Dr. Edward Bernard to . 
whom we have already alluded ; and he appears to have met with it in 
some of the Arabic MSS. at Oxford, with which he was conversant. See 
Bailly, Histoire de l'Astronomie Ancienne ; Éclaircissemens, Liv. iv. $ iv. 
p. 356 : Traité de l'Astronomie Indienne, ch. v. $ xxxviii. p. 138: ch. ix. 
$ xxix. p. 255. 

It is easy to explain this pretended observation. The longitude of Alde- 
baran on the globe is 12? or 13? less than that of 857a Tauri. Conse- 
quently when 87ra Tauri was standing in longitude 30? Aldebaran might 
be supposed to be standing in longitude 18? : and that was the case B. C. 
1847 at the epoch of the Phoenix cycles. "This observation then was pur- 
posely carried back to the epoch of the Phoenix cycles, and of the first type 
of the sphere. 

In the last or third type of the sphere however, the tropical points being 
laid down in octavis partibus of the sphere of Mazzaroth, 25? 17' of Pisces 
in the sphere of Mazzaroth corresponded to 18? 17' in the tropical sphere; 
and if this type of the sphere had been in existence B. C. 1847, that 
would have been the longitude of Aldebaran, at that time: 18? 17' of the 
tropical Krion, 25? 17' of the Icthyon of Mazzaroth. [t was as easy to 
carry back this third type to B. C. 1847, as a pretended observation of 
Hermes. And that is no doubt the true explanation of this observation. 
The type of the sphere to which it was adapted was true de facto of B. C. 
847 ; and, on the principle of the reditus retro, might be assumed to be so 
of B. C. 1847. "The longitude assigned in the observation was true or 


€ Cf. Delambre, Astronomie Anci- 
enne, i. 116 : Ptolemy, Opp. ii: Magna 
Comp. vii.i. 6: vii. p. 5o.  Ptolemy's 
words, in describing this star, are 9 jmép 
TÀóV kejaAQ» üv"Lrmapxos éml ToU Tpa- 


xfikov (Tí0óns:)). We apprehend that 


Delambre made a slight mistake in con- 


struing évl Tro) rpaxfAov with the el- 
lipsis of oU fbóyxovs. 'The head of 
the Ram is bent inwards in such a 
manner, that a star over its left eye 
might just as well be described as over 
its neck. 
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none were so oracular, and none by general consent were en- 
titled to such deference and respect, as two, of the names of 
Petosiris and Nekepso respectively. Both these names be- 
speak an Egyptian origin; especially the former, which is 
compounded in part with that of Osiris, and therefore im- 
plies that whosoever he was, to whom this name was given, 


nearly so de facto of the epoch of B. C. 1847 *. And thus the two things 
were accommodated to each other; a real longitude, B. C. 1847, to a real 
sphere, B. C. 847. 

The other observations also attributed to Hermes, and on the same 
authority, are one of the bright star of Lyra, in the 24? of Sagittarius, 
and one of Cor Hydre, in the 7? of Leo: see Bailly, Astronomie Indienne, 
Discours Préliminaire, xxxi—xxxii. Astronomie Indienne, chap. v. 
$. xxxvii. 136—138. Astronomie Mod. i. Eclaircissemens, Liv. v. $. xii. 

87. 

í Pb as Bailly observes, found the former of these stars, in his own 
time, in 17? 20' of Sagittarius, and the latter in o* o' of Leo. Now 17^ 20 
of the Tropical Sagittarius of type ii of the sphere was just the same 
thing as 24? 20" of the Sagittarius of Mazzaroth ; and o* o' of the Tro- 
pical Leo, as 7? o' of the Leo of Mazzaroth. . It is evident therefore that 
these two pretended observations of Hermes were not in reality older than 
the time of Ptolemy ; and yet were taken directly from the relation of the 
tropical sphere of type iii to the sphere of Mazzaroth, . Those, who 
adopted the hypothesis of the alternate recession and advance of the 
cardinal points within the limits of these 8 degrees (of which more here- 
after), might easily carry back an observation even of the time of Ptolemy, 
in such a sphere as that, to the supposed time of Hermes, contemporary 
with the origin of the sphere itself, B. C. 1847. 


* B.C. 1847 to A. D. 1750— 3596 years, 


Table of mean precession in longitude. 


3000 — 41 43 28-623 
500 — 6 57 14771 
9o — 1 I5 6-259 
6 — 5 0417 





Mean V. E. A. D. 1750 .. 3596 2 5o o 50-070 
Subtract .. 8od. — 10-967 
Jan. 1 A. D. 1750. ) 
— Dec. 21 A.D. 1749. 





$0 O 39-103 


Longitude of Aldebaran, Jan. 1 A. D. 1750 66 17 55 (Meyer and Maskelyne.) 
Subtract .. 5o o 39 


Longitude Dec. 21 B. C. 1848 : «^ 10 17 16 
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he could not have been older than the Sothiacal period. 
Nekepso is often represented as one of the kings of Egypt ; 
and in the xxvith dynasty, according to the monuments and 
to Manetho, (a dynasty of Sa?fes,) there is a king of the 
name of Nechepsos, the second on the list; whose reign 
Bóckh dates B. C. 672, though that was in reality about the 
first year of Psammetichus, as we have seen d. 
Kal róv KvAAáorw (Oéyyov kal róv IIeróoupuw: 

which shews that Petosiris was known by name to Aristo- 
phanese. Alieyvr0cis Ilerócipiw. àmíjy£aro, says Lucianf of an 
astrologer, whose calculation of his own horoscope had been 
falsified by the event. 


ZEgra licet jaceat, capiendo nulla videtur 
Aptior hora cibo, nisi quam dederit Petosiris£. 


Speaking of comets, Servius observesh, Quorum plenas vel 
pleniores differentias vel in Necepso vel Petosiri si quem de- 
lectaverit quaerat. And Pliny, im like manner, refers to 
them both for the distances of the sun, and moon, and 
Saturn !. 

Quique magos docuit mysteria vana Necepsus, 
Et qui regnavit sine nomine mox Sesoósisk. 

"They are however quoted most frequently and in the most 
laudatory terms by Firmicus; whose work, De Astrologia, 
still extant, seems to have been little more than a com- 
pilation from these two, or others, whom he styles the 
Egyptians and the Babylonians generally, or Abraham, Cri- 
todemus, Orpheus, &c. in particular. 

Ausus sum etiam ipse aliquid ... proferre, ut promitterem 
me tibi editurum quicquid /Egyptii veteres sapientes ac di- 
vini viri, Babyloniique prudentes, de vi stellarum ac potesta- 
tibus divine nobis doctrinz magisterio tradiderunt!— Unde 
nos omnia, quze de ista arte /Egyptii Babyloniique dixerunt, 
docili sermonis institutione transtulimus"—Omnia enim quze 
JEsculapio Hermes Enichnusque tradiderunt, quz Petosiris 


d Diss. xiii. ch. iv. sect. i. 

e Apud Athenzum, iii, 81: Cf. Din- 
dorf. Fragm. p. 141. Aavaióes, 253. 

f Anthologia, iii. 38: Luciani xlvi. 

€ Juvenal, vi. 579. 

h Ad 7Eneid. x. 272. 

i H. N. ii. 2r, p.269: Cf. Bailly 
Astronomie Ancienne, Livre vi. 8. xiii. 


p. 169. 

k Ausonius, Epistole, xix. 409.1. 20. 
Paulino: Cf. Tertullian, iv. 329: De 
Anima, 56. 

l1 Praefatio, p. 2. (Editionis Basiles, 
fol. 1551. 41.) 

m [Ljb. ii. Pref. p. 15. 
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explicavit et Necepso, quz Abraham, Orpheus, et Crito- 
demus ediderunt... perlecta pariter atque collecta ... in 
his perscripsimus libris»— De .Decanis: Sic et Necepso, 
JEgypti justissimus imperator, optimus quoque astronomus, 
per ipsos decanos omnia vitia valetudinesque collegit »— Sed 
magnus ille Petosiris hane partem leviter attigit; non quod 
etiam eam nesciret, qui jam ad omnia divinitatis secreta 
accesserat, sed eam plenius docere noluit, ne immortalem 
operis sui disciplinam in posteros relinqueretP—Neque enim 
divini illi viri et sanctissim:e religionis antistites, Petosiris et 
Necepsos, (quorum alter imperu gubernacula tenuit,) .. . id 
quod nos edituri sumus invenire potuerunt?—Primum ita- 
que de parte nonagesima, quie a Grsecis érvevgkovrápepos dici- 
tur, disputabo... nam et istum tractatum  Petosiris (ut 
mihi videtur) invido voluit livore celare'. 

They are also repeatedly referred to by Vettius Valens, 
another astrological writer, whose work entitled 'Ar00oXoyía 
or Florida has never been published entire ; Petosiris, under 
that name alone, Nekepso sometimes by that name, some- 
times simply as ó BaciAeós: and from his references to this 
latter we learn that he was the author of 18 books at least. We 
have gleaned the following allusions to both, and to other 
writers of the same stamp, from a cursory perusal of his 
Anthology in M8. 

"AkpuBéarepov bé BovAópevos rÓrv mwepi ej0auporvías TrómCv (ró- 
sov) Be3auàc at, émávew ei (éml) róv kMjpov Tífs rÜxus, àvaykat- 
órarov kal OvrvaoTiküv TÓzOv, kaÜos kal ó (3acuXeUs érapxójsevos 
ép Tjj vy [Aq jvorikOs éOnAcce K, T. À. Ópo(es 0€ kal ó Ile- 
TÓcwpus év Toig Ópows éOrjAcce rÓv TÓmOvS—'lóv cepi àmoOnuías 
Tómorv ÓjcAqzTov Ovra obre lleróotwpus obre ó yvópuuos BaciXeUs 


; ^ € , € ^ , ^ € * , 
év TOis vmOoLrvQ)paci €aovrGOr éfeimav .... ó € Üavpacuworaros 


"Afjpapos év rois BBugA(o:s avro0t— EcTi 0€ xal Érepos rpómos 
&píüpuos áppó(ev eis rórv mepl Ceíjs xpóvov...Óóv kai ó [BaciAeUs 


(supple xai) Ilerósipis éOQAcoe pvoruwkGs "—"Ymobe(fouev 0€ 
n jv. 84. Of Abram, cf. iv. cap. x. r Ibid. i. p. 212. 


p. 98, from which it appears he was a S Lib. ii. p. 6. obv. Ilepl xAfjpov 
writer on the Sphaera Barbarica, by — Tóx7«s kal oioBeemórov. 


which Firmicus means the Chaldaic: t Ibid. p. 23. IIep] àrooquías, éx T&v 
see lib. viii. cap. xvii. p. 223. "Epulmrmov. 
9 iv. cap. xv. p. 107. u [bid. iii. p. 55. Ilepl àpiüuoU xAXfj- 
P Ibid. 109. pov. 


q viii. cap. v. p. 216. 
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kaÜGs xai ó BaciXeUs écypave mepi kAuauakrüposW, K', T. A— Ev 
yàp r5 vy, (8Xo ó 8acuXeis perà rÓ mpoo(juov kal ràs vOv (dov 
(CoGQr) Ouaráfews K, r. AX—Ka0ós kal ó Nexkeyó épaprópgoe 
Aéyov, K, T. AY—Kal ó ovyypajeis &du K,r. A7—dqoiv ov 
ó BaciXeUs K , T. Xà—Oí oürv évrvyxávovres rats ód jpàv cvvre- 
raypévous. (B(8Xois, ácas aipéceuw OueAeyxotcauts, pi] Aeyérocav: 
abrq jév éor. ToU (9aciXées: érépa 02 Ilerooípeos dAAÀw 0 
KpvroóQpov: kal] TÓv Aovróv"—"Oca u£v ó Oeijóraros (9aciXeUs 
etonke Nekeyró, ó ri» àpyiw Towjoápevos Tís vy. (3(8Xov, €v rais 
zpocvrreraypévous jo. jj» ka, dAXcov Tóvows (corrige 8(8Aors) 
«orgua£evuérva éari K , T. K—' O 8? codóraros Kpwróbquos év rfj 
émtypadopévg abro) "Opacis, cvvekrworár] moÀAQv paprvpiv, 
àpxi] roia)rQv émoujcaro...AAAoL re kal ó T(uatos kal ' AckAymiós 
«ai €repou TÀeioTo(d — Ok àcokómes 0? ó Ileróotpis *— Ka6ós 
«aL ó jaciAeUs gvífaro àmó rÓv cemopíuev 0' maxvpepós, éyà 0€ 
Aezroj.epéarepov rijv àpxijv ànó ToU C0 p. (u&v or pgvós) m0u]oá- 
pevos K , T. AF — Aéyovai 9€ oi mepi Ileróatpiw zjuépas év Tij (90(o 
K, T. À.8 


SEcTION V.—0On the doctrine of the alternate regression and 
qrogression of the cardinal points of the sphere. 
There is a remarkable passage in the IIpóxewpo. Kavóves 
of Theon, which we must now proceed to lay before our 
readers. 


"Eccl 0€ kal kará rwvas Oófas [8oóAovrat oi maAatol TOv dmo- 
reAegjuaTuiKÓv TY Tpomikü orjeta àmó Tiros àpxijs xpóvov eis Trà 
€ ; ^ / , * ^ »» 4€ € é . 
émóp.eva perakweioÜau. poípas y kal záNu ràs avràs omoaTpédew 
ómep r9 llroAeuaío o) Doket...0j.os ye ék0naópeÜa Tiv Édobov 
TOU epi rovrov ywop.évov abrots émiXoyiw.o0. 

AajBávovres yàp rà mpó Tis àpxijs Avyoóorov facie(as érm 

^ "^ , ^ 
pky, (128,) ós róre ríüs peylorgs peraáceos TÀv 9" poipáv 


W Ibid. 56. Ilep] xAiuakT?pos. Cf. 
Firmicus, Lib. iv. cap. xiv. p. 105 : Si 
enim septeni et noveni anni, qui he- 
bdomadici a Grecis atque enneatici 
appellantur, gravia semper hominibus 
indicunt pericula, quid annus faciet 
lxiii; qui utriusque numeri multiplica- 
tam...perficit summam ? 

Hac igitur ex causa Androdas (per 
syncopen from àvOpobódáuas) ab /Egyp- 
tiis dictus est, quod omnem vite sub- 
stantiam frangat atque debilitet. 

X Lib. iii. 59. IIepl kAfjpov TÜx/s. 


y Ibid. vi. 109. Ipooíjuor. 

Z [bid. vii. 129. Ilep] xpóvev éu- 
mpdkTGV. 

a Ibid. 130. 

b Ibid. viii. 142. "ExOocis T&v» Tpo- 
keiuuépov B' ópyávov. 

€ Ibid. ix. 153. IIpooíjuor. 

d Tbid. 

€ Lib. ix. 155. IIepl kAfjpov T/xns. 

f Ibid. 175. ad calcem, IIepl ópoaxko- 
TiKOU K', T. A. 

£ Ibid. Ilepl xpóvov €wijs. 
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yevopérqgs eis rà émópeva, kai àpyiv Aap[Bavóvrev m-oorpéeux* 
kal roorois mpoaTiÜévres rà ànó Tijs üàpxijs Tíjs Avyotorov [3actAe(as 
és rífjs AuokAgriavoO üpxfjs ér rcy, (313) xal rà àvabibópera. àzó 
AuokArgriavoi* kal TG» cvvayopérvev Tómov (lege ró züv) AapBá- 
vovres, 6s karà -w' (80)érg qus poí(pas abro perakwovpgévov, 
(lege a)roís perakxiwwovpgérgs) Tàs yiwopérvas éx ToU pepwrpo0 
poípas àdowoürvres àmó powOv wy, rüs Aovrüs ék Tí Tóre 
peraláaeos rQv Tpomikàv vpooriÜéact rais karaAaj.Bavouévaus 0t 
TOv elpguévov wWrQodQopir 5A(ov kal ceXQjvgs kal TOv mévre 
zÀavopérov émoxaís h. 

This passage has not been overlooked in Delambre's history 
of ancient astronomy!: and he has translated it. But he 
appears to have considered it unworthy of serious notice; 
and therefore he has speedily dismissed it. No one indeed 
can read it, and not conclude that it involves either some- 
thing very absurd, or something very curious but very 
mysterious. For our part we look upon it in the latter 
light; and we shall therefore endeavour to explain it, if 
possible, and to shew in what manner it bears on the sub- 
jects which we are discussing at present ; and how it is even 
calculated to confirm our previous conclusions in a remark- 
able manner. 


SEcTION VI.—0On the explanation of the above doctrine. 


The phrase eis rà ézópeva, which occurs in this passage, is 
opposed to that of eis rà 7 yo/peva or mpogyoópeva: and the 
former being rendered in Latin by i» consequentia, and 
the latter by 2» antecedentia; astronomers cannot fail to 
recognise in each of these phrases a mode of speaking with 
which they have long been familia. What "Theon himself 
understood by eis rà émópeva is easy to be collected from his 
preceding observations *: viz. a motion along the ecliptic, in 
the order of the signs; that is, forwards or eastwards, from 
Aries to "Taurus, from "Taurus to Gemini, and so on. t 
might have been expected a priori that a motion in this di- 
rection would always have been expressed by «eis 7à 7yyovpéva ; 
and the contrary one only by eis rà émóyeva. But, as De- 


h Ptolemsei Opera, vi. p. 53. IIepl iii. 625, 627. 
pois, k Lib. cit. p. 28, 29. 
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lambre justly observes !, these phrases were first invented and 
applied not for the sake of characterizing the motion of the 
sun in the ecliptie, but the passage of the signs over the 
meridian. Itis well known that Aries rises in the sphere, and 
comes to the meridian, before Taurus, Taurus before Gemini, 
and so on: all the signs in. short west of any assumed point 
of the sphere before the signs east of the same. The name 
of jyojpeva or mpoqyoópeva was given to those parts of the 
sphere which took precedence of the rest, and as it were led 
the way, in these acts of rising and coming to the meridian 
and setting; and that of ézópeva to those which followed 
them. 

Now this being the meaning of the phrase eis rà émópeva, 
it is manifest that by a ueráfgaous, à motion of any kind or 
change of place, eis rà ézópeva, nothing can possibly be un- 
derstood but a motion or change of place in the natural 
order and sequence of the signs ; from Aries to Taurus, from 
Taurus to Gemini, and so forth, all round the sphere. And 
such a motion or change of place as this being exactly the 
effect produced by precession on the apparent places of the 
stars, or on that of any assumed fixed point of the sphere, 
referred to the equinoctial point perpetually ; it is manifest 
that by this phrase, and by this mode of speaking of a perá- 
Bacs els rà érópeva, nothing can ultimately be meant but the 
ordinary phenomenon of the precession. 

The phenomenon of the precession in itself, and a priori, 
is one which might be explained in two ways : one, by sup- 
posing the cardinal points of the sphere to be absolutely 
fixed and immoveable, and the stars, by virtue of some pro- 
per motion of their own, to recede further and further back 
from them, in the order of the signs perpetually: the other, 
by supposing the stars to stand stil and to move neither 
backwards nor forwards, but the cardinal points of the 
sphere to recede on the ecliptic perpetually, contrary to the 
order of the signs. It is well known that this latter is the 
true explanation of the phenomenon ; though it is true not- 
withstanding, and probably was known to the astronomers 
of antiquity (at least in Egypt) as well as to the modern 
ones, that the stars themselves are not absoluteiy stationary 
in space, but have more or less of what is called proper 


l Astronomie Áncienne. 
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motion, or motion of their own, which is liable to produce a 
real change in their places, totally distinct from the apparent 
change which is the effect of precession. 

The above doctrine indeed does not appear to have been 
fully explained by Theo. He recognises only one motion, 
and that eis rà émópeva; but itis clear, to our apprehension, 
that it involved a double hypothesis, of a motion eis rà 
énópeva of this kind, combined with a motion eis rà 7jyyotj.eva 
of the opposite kind; both going on at the same time too, 
though in different directions and in a different way: and 
that the subject of each of these motions also was supposed 
to be the same, and something which in reference to each 
must be described and designated by the rpozixà opueto alike. 
The sphere of Mazzaroth had such points, as well as the 
sphere of nature: and these being supposed to be the car- 
dinal points in each, and any one of them in either in a 
given instance to coincide with and to be the same as the 
corresponding point in the other; it was assumed and incul- 
cated in this doctrine that when the supposed common point 
of two such spheres, the vpozikóv equetov, or one of the rpo- 
mà onj.eta for the time being, in each, began to go forwards 
in one direction eis rà ézópeva, it began to go backwards in 
the other direction eis rà 7;yoóueva. — Also that this continued 
to go on, in each direction, until the point in question had 
receded eight degrees eis rà émópeva, and eight degrees eis rà 
qyo)peva: but that then it ceased, and began to be reversed 
in each instance; the same point retracing its steps in one 
sphere eight degrees eis rà ézópeva, and in the other eight 
degrees eis rà 7yyobjsevo, until it again met and coincided with 
the other in the same point of each sphere from which it 
had set out before. Tt is implied also in the above doctrine 
that this phenomenon was to be supposed of perpetual recur- 
rence; constantly repeated and in the same way; and that it was 
no sooner completed in one instance but it must begin again. 


SgcrioN. VII.—0O», the date of the introduction of the doctrine 
in question. 

The date of the introduction of this peculiar theory may 
be determined by various tests and criteria, all leading to 
the same result. 

First: The distinction of a double sphere, and of a point 
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common to both, liable to recede in the one and to go for- 
ward in the other, to the same extent and for the same 
length of time, perpetually, being necessarily implied in the 
doctrine itself; it could not be older than the first origin of 
such a distinction ; that is, than the first idea of combining 
a moveable sphere, like the natural or tropical one, with a 
fixed and immoveable one, like the sphere of Mazzaroth. 

Secondly: 'The cardinal or principal point common to both 
these spheres being supposed to be capable of changing its 
place in each to the extent of eight degrees, but neither 
more nor less than eight ; the doctrine relating to this point 
never could have come into vogue before the point of time 
when the cardinal points in the tropical sphere were falling 
in the eighth degrees of the sphere of Mazzaroth; nor after 
the time when they ceased to do so: that is, it could neither 
be older than the epoch of the third Phoenix period, nor yet 
much later. 

Thirdly: Assuming that the common point in both 
spheres, liable to this alternate advance and alternate reces- 
sion in each, was the true tropical point at the epoch of the 
third Phoenix period ; and that its actual place in the sphere 
of Mazzaroth at that time was in the eighth degree; it is 
manifest that, according to this doctrine, it was liable to re- 
cede 8—7 degrees on the sphere of Mazzaroth in one direc- 
tion, and 8--7 on the same sphere in the other; but no 
further in either direction. It follows that the 1st degree 
in the sphere of Mazzaroth was a fixed limit, which it might 
reach, but could not pass, in one direction; and the 15th 
degree in the same sphere was a similarly fixed limit, which 
it might attain to, but could not pass beyond, in the other. 
This change of the place then of the same point common to 
both spheres must go on perpetually between certain fixed 
limits in the sphere of Mazzaroth, defined by the 1st the 8th 
and the 15th degrees of that sphere respectively: the most 
important of these being the 8th or the middle degree itself ; 
and the change taking place from the 8th to the 1st degree 
on one side of this middle point, and from the 8th to the 
l5th on the other, and back again perpetually and at the 
same time in each instance also. And this being the state 
of the case implied in the doctrine at last; every one must 
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see that ultimately it can be resolvable into nothing but the 
original distinction of the two spheres, the tropical and the 
sphere of Mazzaroth ; the former of which was laid down at 
first in the fifteenth degree of the latter, and, at the epoch 
of the third Phoenix period, and as the necessary consequence 
of the precession of the tropical points in the sphere of Maz- 
zaroth meanwhile, was laid down in the eighth degree of the 
latter. It is evident that the first of these impassable terms, 
the 15th degree, must have been determined by the original 
relation of the two spheres; the second, the 8th degree, by 
their actual relation at the time when this doctrine was in- 
troduced ; and that the third, the 1st degree, was prescribed 
by the doctrine for itself, as the necessary consequence of 
its own assumptions. 

Fourthly: It appears from the statement of the doctrine 
by Theon that both the recession of the point in question in 
one direction, and its progressive advance in the other, were 
subject to such a law, that the change in its place entailed by 
each amounted to one degree (one potpa) in 80 years. "This 
is the most important part of the theory for the determina- 
tion of the time when it must have been first introduced. A 
recession of eight degrees, at the rate of 80 years for every 
degree, would amount to a period of 640 years. Now the 
passage itself, which we began with quoting, distinctly attests 
that the change of place was supposed to have reached 
its maximum, that is, to have attained to the amount of 
eight degrees, 128 years before the epoch of the sera of 
Augustus, B. C. 30; and 128 4-313 or 441 years before that 
of the sra of Diocletian, A. D. 284: that is, in either case, 
B.C. 158. It follows that B. C. 158 was the date of the 
time when the precession eis rà 7yoópeva, that is, from the 
8th degree in the sphere of Mazzaroth to the 1st, had reached 
the first term in the sphere of Mazzaroth, the term which it 
might attain to, in that direction, but could not pass: and 
after attaining to which and coinciding with which it must be 
reversed and succeeded by a contrary motion eis và émóp«eva, 
until it again attained to the 8th degree in the sphere of 
Mazzaroth as before. 

Nov, the point which had thus been receding on the sphere 
of Mazzaroth, from the 8th degree to the 1st, being assumed 
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to be that of the mean or the true vernal equinox, the tropi- 
cal point in the sphere of nature ; we have already seen" that 
B. C. 158 this point was actually falling on the confines of 
the first term in the sphere of Mazzaroth, the Julian date 
of which was March 23—24. The state of the case therefore 
B.C. 158 was actually such as is implied in the representation 
of it by Theon: and this coincidence, in our opinion, can 
leave no doubt that B.C. 158 must have been actually the 
date when the recession, on either side of the fixed term of 
the 8th degree in the sphere of Mazzaroth, at the rate of 
one degree in 80 years, was supposed to have attained to its 
maximum. It follows that, if we go back 80 x 8 or 640 years 
from B. C. 158, we must come to the point of time when the 
recession in either direction must have been zero or 0: that 1s, 
must have first begun. And 640 years from the vernal equi- 
nox, March 24 B. C. 158, take us back to the vernal equinox 
March 31 B. C. 798; and from the first term in the sphere 
of Mazzaroth, March 24, to the eighth, March 31. "These 
coincidences could not be the effect of accident. "They 
can leave no doubt that B.C. 798 must have been as truly 
the year when this recession was actually O, as B. C. 158 
that when it actually amounted to 8 degrees. It must be 
the year therefore in which this theory was first introduced ; 
and we observe that it is actually later than the third 
Phomix period, and the third type of the sphere, by 49 
years; as we concluded it might be; though not earlier. 

It was assumed, as we have explained, in the doctrine 
itself, that while the recession was going on eis rà myobpeva, 
from the 8th degree of the sphere of Mazzaroth to the 1st ; 
the progression, eis rà émzóperva, was going on at the same 
time from the 8th degree to the 15th: and that when the 
recession turned back from the lst to the 8th degree in one 
direction, the progression also turned back from the 15th to 
the 8th in the other. "The epoch of this reaction in either 
case being the same, B. C. 158; and the rate of the reaction 
the same also, one degree in 80 years; it was easy to calcu- 
late what allowance must be made for it up to a given time 
later than B. C. 158: a given year, for example, of the cra 


m Supra, ch. iv. sect. ix. p. 308. 
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of Augustus, or a given year of the zra of Diocletian, later 
than B. C. 158, but before the time of Theon; which, as we 
have seen?, appears to have been Dioclet. 80 A. D. 363-364. 
Nothing was necessary except to take the interval between 
B. C. 158 and the given year; and this being divided by 80 
would give the number of degrees to which the reaction had 
accumulated up to the time in question, at the rate of one 
degree in 80 years. And this number being subtracted 
from 8, the remainder, or difference, would be the number of 
degrees to which the reaction must still accumulate before it 
could return to zero or O again. Such is the method pre- 
scribed by "Theon; or, at least, prescribed and observed by 
those who adopted this theory. He further subjoined that 
the difference thus remaining in degrees was treated by them 
as a standing correction which it was necessary to apply to 
the tables of Ptolemy; as a quantity to be added to the 
longitudes found by the tables of Ptolemy. And this, it 
appears to us, must have been done solely upon the supposi- 
tion that Ptolemy's longitudes were reckoned from the zero 
point of this alternate recession and progression eis rà 7[yoó- 
p.eva, and. eis rà ézópeva itself; that 1s from the 8th degree 
the sphere of Mazzaroth.  Ptolemy's longitudes however 
were notoriously reckoned from the 1st degree of the tropical 
sphere, or sphere of nature; that is, from the true epoch of 
longitude, 0? 0' 0" of the tropical sphere itself. And this too, 
in our opinion, is or ought to be demonstrative proof that in 
this theory, and according to the peculiar view which it took 
of the relation of these two spheres to each other, the lst 
degree of the one was the 8th of the other, and vice versa : 
and the normal or rectified position of the tropical sphere 
itself was in the 8th degree of the sphere of Mazzaroth *. 


* 'The hypothesis which we have thus been explaining was adopted by 
the Arabian astronomer Thebeth Ben Corah of Bagdad, who appears to 
have flourished in the 9th century. See the account of his system, in 
Bailly, Astronomie Moderne, i. Liv. vi. $ xiii. xiv. p. 227, 228: Liv.viii. $ viii. 
p. 299, 300. Eclaircissemens, v. $ xii. p. 587—$ xvi. p. 592. He founded 
upon it an imaginary movement of the equinoctial points, backwards and 
forwards, 400 years one way, and 400 years the other way; forming both 


n Diss. xii. ch. iv. sect. v. vol. ii. 461. 
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SEcTIoN VIII.—0O» the doctrine of the Genitura mundi; and 
on the distinction of the planetary houses. 


There are not wanting other proofs of the fact for which 
we are contending ; the actual introduction of the doctrine 
which we have just been explaining, into Egypt at least, in 
B. C. 798: and probably still more decisive proofs. But it is 
necessary first of all to give some account of the astrological 
distinction of the planetary houses; that is, of the doctrine 
of the connection of the sun and of the moon, and of the five 
planets known to the ancients, with some one or some two of 
the signs of the zodiac, respectively, more than with any of 
the rest. 

According to this theory and to these distinctions, the 
moon had a special and exclusive interest in the sign of 
Cancer; the sun in the sign of Leo; but neither in any of the 
other signs besides: whereas each of the five planets was 
specially connected with two signs. "That is, supposing these 
planets to be.taken in the order of Mercury, Venus, Mars, 
Jupiter, Saturn, and the signs in their natural order ; Mer- 
cury was first of all assigned to Virgo, Venus to Chele or 
Libra, Mars to Scorpio, Jupiter to Sagittarius, and Saturn to 
Capricorn; but as the signs were not all by these means ex- 
hausted, nor each appropriated to a different owner; in order 
to dispose of the remainder among the same five planets, the 


together a period of 8oo years and 8 degrees: to which he gave the name 
of the **trepidation of the fixed stars,"—trepidatio fixarum, ** movement 
of trepidation," motus trepidationis : 
The trepidation talked, and that first moved, 

of our own Milton, "There is reason however to collect from Albatanius, 
(a later writer than 'Thebeth,) who also alludes to this hypothesis, but only 
to expose its absurdity, that the real rate of the movement backwards and 
forwards, or of the oscillation, assumed by it, was one degree in 8o years, 
or 10 degrees in the period of 800 years. And this, as we shall probably 
see by and by, is more agreeable to the Chaldaic origin of the doctrine 
itself; according to which the rate of the precession must have been 
assumed at ro? in 8oo years, or 1? in 80 years. According to Averroes, 
quoted by Augustin Riccius, (Bailly, Astron. Mod. Éclaircissemens, loc. 
cit.) the Babylonians, that is the Chaldeans, were really the first authors of 
this doctrine; and that, if we are not mistaken, will appear by and by to 
be the truth. 
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planets were taken in the inverted order from Saturn to 
Mercury, and the signs in their natural order as before from 
Capricorn to Gemini. "The effect of which was that the 
second house assigned to Saturn was Aquarius; the second 
of Jupiter was Pisces, the second of Mars was Aries, that 
of Venus was Taurus, and that of Mercury was Gemini. 
And thus each of these five planets became ever after the 
lord of two houses; while the sun and the. moon in parti- 
cular never had more than one. 


Planetary houses or domicilia. 


Saturn Capricorn and Aquarius 
Jupiter Sagittarius and Pisces 
Mars Scorpio and Aries 


Venus Libra or Chele and Taurus 
Mercury X Virgo and Gemini. 


Luna Cancer 
Sol Leo. 


It may not be disagreeable to our readers to have this 
scheme and assortment of the planetary houses laid before 
them as it is poetically described by Nonnus: the time of 
which description is just after the death of Dionysos Zagreus, 
and the.deluge?, supposed to extinguish the conflagration P 
produced by that event. 


Kai róre yaiav &racav émékAvaev vérios Zeis 
/ z ems , * 
vwKvócas vejéeaauw ÓXov mróNov' oüpavír yàp 
Bpovraíors rraráyow Ais pvkioaro aáNmvy£, 

, ^ € , , 2x , , 
doTépes ómmóre mávres evi aperépowt ueXáÜOpous 
4 , * a! A ^ , , 

kekpu.évov Opóuov etxov érei rerpá(vyt 0tpo 
» ^ , , - erm, , 
néAios geAdyyi(e. Aeovreiov eri vorov 
€ , [3. $* & 7 ! * , 
immevav éóv oikov' émrpoxóoca 0€ 0ijpo 
kápkivov ókraróOnv rpupvrjs kvkNoUro EeXjvg 
d 
kai Opocepr]v vró mé(av lanpepio mapà kokAo 
Kvurpis dzó kptoio peraaíjgaca kepatns 
3 ^ , , 
elapwóv Oópov etxev áxyeipova raUpov 'OXupmov. 
yetrov 8' 1eMoio mpodyyeXov iaroBorjosa 
, » , 
coprmioy etxev " Apys, uerpo)pevov ai&ort raUpo *, 


* This is illustrated by Cleomedes, De Sublimibus, i. cap. xi. 73. 11. 
Avo elgiv áaTépes kal Tiv xpóav kai rà peyé6r mapamrato, Ouaperpoüvres 
dAAgAow' ó pé» yàp ro) Zkopmíov ó Oe roU Ta)pov Tl mevrekaiDexárnv 


9 Cf. vi. 366. P vi. 229 sqq. 4 Cf. xxxviii. 264. 
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Oóxpuos dvrikéNevÜov ómumrevov ' Ajpobirgv: 

kai reAéav Avkáfgavra OvoOekáyqvos óOtrgs t 

ixÓvas dcrepóevras émérpexev dkpóvvyos Zebs, 

Ocirepijv rpirXevpov yov éAueo0éa Myvgv: 

kal Kpóvos OpBpia vóra Otéarvuyev al'yokepijos 

Qéyyei maxvgevr. Quipoxos" ápqi 86 daubpr 

sapÜeviki mrepiyeaauw &gv oYroópevos '"Eppijst. 
And again, of the houses of the sun and the moon in par- 
ticular : 

Obkéri 0€ kXóvos ?jev €v áorpácw, 'Héos yàp 

xaerijevra Aéovra rapà a raxvoOéi kovpy 

(e0uakrjs &a rae mapai£avra keXAeü0ov: 

oUpavtov 0€ Aéovros émwkaípovra mpoaómo 

kápktvov dvruéAevOov dÜaXrréos ai'yokeptjos 

à àvaceiátovaa Owofpi£e ZeNvg* 
which is intended of the restoration and readjustment of the 
planetary domicilia, after the contest between Jupiter and 
Typhoéus or Typhon was over. 

In the description indeed of the seven gates of 'Thebes, 
dedicated by Cadmus to the seven planets, including the sun 
and the moon, Nonnus does not arrange them in the usual 
order, nor in that of the above assignation of their houses to 
each of them among the signs: the reason of which may 
perhaps appear hereafter. 

O?pavíois 0€ 
énrà m)Xas dvéÜnkev ianpi&uowuw dA5raist 
igorvmOvs' mpérov pev és éamépiov kMpa mr£as 
"Oykaígv * ésréveuie mrüNgv yXavkémióu Mivg, 
ek 3oós óyknÉpoto depóvupov, órrt kal abr?) 
ravpodQvrs kepóeaca Soy éAáreipa ZeNQvn 
rpuróov ei0os &xovaa mréAet Tpvrovis ' AÓqv. 
Oevrepov "Epuaóvt Otavyéi yeirov. MQvgs 
OQke yépas mvAeQva' Ourypávras 8€ reráprgv 


€méxet potpav, uépos àv ràv 0á0cv. obroi. TQ " Apei rijv xpóav Opotot. elaw oí 
dcTépes, kal del karà rabrüv émi roU ópí(ovros Oecpobvrat, ó uév ávia xov ó 
0€ karaüvóuevos. He means Antares and Aldebaran. 

T Jupiter describes one sign of the zodiac in one year. See supra, 
ch. vi. sect. i. p. 361. 


r Cf. the Tetrabiblus of Ptolemy, i. ^ Lydus, De Ostentis, 306. 331. 353. 1l. 1: 
epl olkwv. p. 10: Proclus, in Tetra- Incertus Auctor apud JCensorinum, 
biblum, i. xx: Porphyry, De Nympha- cap. iii : Sextus Empiricus, Adv. Astro- 
rum Ántro, xxii: Macrobius, in Somn. logos, v. 243. $ 34- 

Scip. i. xxi : cf. Saturn. i. 21: Servius, 8 ii. 654. t v. 67 sqq. 
ad Georgica, i. 33: ZEneid, viii. 590 : v Cf. xliv. 39. 
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"HAékrprv daéÜovros ézóvvpov, órrt avévros 
coyxpoos ' HAékrpgs dpapóacerat at&pios atyM V, 
"HeA(o rrupóevrt srüNgv dvrámuov 700s 

peocarigv àvéBnkev, émei néoos éari mÀAaviyrov 
séymrv 9 " Apei OGke, mópe rpvrárnv ' AppoOtry, 
duQorépav ékárepÜev mos aéÜcv uécos ety, 
yetrova 8o)pov ' Aprja Óuarpiyyov ' AdpoOtérgs 

ékrqv Zqvós d'yaApa daeworépo kápe kóa p 
byrpavi rvpárg» 06 Kpóvov Aáyev &880opos áo)p. 


which supposes their order to be, 


1 Luna 5 Mars 
2 Mercury 6 Jupiter 
3 Venus 1 Saturn 


4 Sol or Phaéthon. 

But in another passage too, in the address of Harmonia 
to Venus, and in the description of the horoscope of Beroé 
(afterwards Berytus in Phoenicia), he gives them in this same 
order again, though not the traditionary one in Egypt. 


^s $apuévgv Óápavve Ocà kai dpeiero pó8q* 
Tiveo apcaXén" u) 0e(0«0. pijrep éporov' 
égrà yàp év mwákeadtv €xo pavrijia kóopov, 
kal zrivakes »yeyáagiw éróvvpot émrà mAavirov: 
IIpóros éUrpoxáAoto depóvvpós éar ZeNvgs 
Oevrepos "Eppeíao míva£ xpoactos dkobet 
cT(ASov, à €v mávra rerebyarat Ópyia cav" 
otvoua góv peOézet poOóes rpíros' operépov yàp 
dcTépos 7)90t0 Qépe, rov" érramópev 0€ 
rérparos 'HeAíoto ueaópqaAós éa vt mAavijrov. 
méurros épevÜiócv srvpóew kurja kerat" Apr)s* 
' kai 9aéÜcv KpovíOao dQarí(erat &ros àXrys. 
e30opos vYruróNow Kpóvov mréXev otvopa daítvov. 
rois €v. srotk(Àa závra uepoppéva Óéadara kóouov 
ypápqpart Qowikóevru* yépov éxápa£ev "Odlov*. 
Would we know however the true reason why these signs 
were allotted to the respective planets of which they were 
reckoned the domicilia, we must refer to another doctrine 


of antiquity, and a much more esoteric one; that of the geni- 


* On the monuments of Egypt the records of time were described as 
kept by 'Thoth on the notched leaves of the palm-branch. "The serpent 
too was the emblem of time. Hence this allusion to the yépov 'Odov. 
Cf. however Eusebius, Prep. Evang. i. 1o. $ 50. p. 93. 


Ww 'This is to be understood of the Pleiadum émeroA4.  Phaéthon is the sun. 
X xli. 338. 
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tura mundi self. For this purpose we shall extract from 
Macrobius more fully the passage which we quoted in part, 
supray, in reference to the original division of the sphere. 

Hanc autem rationem iidem illi cur Arietem, cum in 
sphaera nihil primum nihilque postremum sit, primum tamen 
dici maluerint, prodiderunt. aiunt incipiente die illo qui pri- 
mus omnium luxit, id est, quo in hunc fulgorem colum et 
elementa purgata sunt, qui ideo mundi natalis jure vocita- 
tur, Arietem in medio coli fuisse: et quia medium coeli 
quasi mundi vertex est, Arietem propterea primum inter 
omnes habitum, qui ut mundi caput in exordio lucis ap- 
paruit. 

Here we may pause a moment, to observe that this idea 
of Aries as the sidus meridianum, as the sign of the middle 
of the sky, thus connected in that position with the origin of 
the world, appears in the following passage of Nonnus also, 
where he is speaking of Typhoéus, the great rival of Jupiter 
for the mastery of the universe' : 

Kai 0iBpovs ézi móvrov ám aiÜépos ixyÜvas éAkov 
«pióv dvearviáée, ueoóudaXov dorpov ' OMUumrov, 
yyetrovos eiapiwwoio zrvpavyéos vqyró6. kokXov 
dudraXavrebovros loó(vyov 7jpap ópéxNg. 


Maerobius continues: Subnectunt etiam causam cur heec 
ipsa duodecim signa adsignata sint diversorum numinum 
potestati. aiunt enim in hac ipsa genitura mundi, Ariete ut 
diximus medium colum tenente, horam fuisse mundi na- 
scentis Cancro gestante tunc Lunam; post hune Sol cum 
Leone oriebatur: cum Mercurio Virgo: Libra cum Venere: 
Mars erat in Scorpio: Sagittarium Jupiter obtinebat: in 
Capricorno Saturnus meabat. sic factum ut singuli eorum 
signorum domini esse dicantur in quibus cum mundus na- 
sceretur fuisse creduntur. sed duobus quidem luminibus 
singula tantum signa in quibus tunc fuerunt adsignavit anti- 
quitas, Cancrum Lunz Soli Leonem, &c. 

We learn from this passage the nature of the tradition 
handed down in reference to this subject; viz. that, at the 
supposed epoch of the natale mundi, each of the five planets, 
as well as the sun and the moon, was in a distinct sign, which 


Y Ch. iv. sect. iv. p. 283: i. xxi. 110, De Somnio Scip. Z i. 180. 


Gg 
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was considered to have thereby become its own, its proper 
house and jurisdiction ever after; and moreover that Aries 
in particular was on the meridian, though the sun was in 
Leo, and the season of the year was not the spring, but more 
than a month after midsummer. It will not fail to recur 
to the reader, that at the epoch of the Phoenix cycles, which 
bore date from the mean vernal equinox, the sun and the 
first point of Aries were actually in conjunction at noon: 
and this coincidence, at the distance of more than a thou- 
sand years afterwards, when this doctrine of the genitura 
mundi was first broached in Egypt, might well be supposed a 
necessary characteristic of the natale mundi ; if it had always 
been understood to have been so, of the Phoenix cycle. It 
is at least a singular combination of distinct characters, that 
the world should be assumed to have come into being at sun- 
rise on a certain day, as we shall see by and by, in August ; 
and yet Aries at the same moment of time to be on the 
meridian: and these coincidences must have been purposely 
adapted to each other. 

There is one omission however in the preceding account, 
without supplying which we could not proceed any further 
with our examination of the characteristics of this genitura 
mundi; and that is, the actual places of the sun, the moon, 
and the five planets, at this juncture of time, in their respec- 
tive signs. For tradition had handed down these too; and 
though we do not learn them from the preceding testimony 
of Macrobius, we do so from the following of Firmicus a. 

Quare illi divini viri atque omni admiratione digni Peto- 
syris Necepsosque, quorum prudentia ad ipsa secreta divini- 
tatis accessit, etiam mundi genituram divino nobis scientice 
magisterio tradiderunt —M undi itaque genituram^ hanc esse 
voluerunt, secuti /Esculapium et Anubium quibus poten- 
tissimum Mercuri (Thoth) numen istius scienti secreta 
commisit. constituerunt enim solem in Leonis parte xv^: 
Lunam in Caneri parte xv?: Saturnum in Capricorni parte 

v^: Jovem in Sagittari parte xv?: Martem in Scorpionis 

parte xv:: Venerem in Libre parte xv*: Mercurium in 

Virgimis parte xv': Horoscopo in Caneri parte xv*.  se- 

eundum itaque hanc genituram...etiam hominum volunt 
& Lib. iii. pref. p. 45. b Cap. i. p. 45. Mundi Thema. 
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fata disponi, sicut in illo libro /Esculapii continetur qui 
Mvptoyéveotis appellatur. 

'here can be no doubt that this was the actual tradition- 
ary account of the genitura mundi among the Egyptians. 
Paullus Alexandrinus, who was writing zera Dioclet. 94, A.D. 
378*,alittle later than Firmicus, has given it in the same 
way ; only that, from some error in his text, the sun's place 
at the time is specified as the xixth of Leo, instead of the 
xvth; that of Mars is the xivth of Scorpio; that of Venus 
is the iiid of Libra; that of Mercury is the vüth of Virgo: 
and these last may have been changes purposely made. But 
the place of the moon is the xvth of Cancer; that of Saturn the 
xvth of Capricorn; and that of Jupiter the xvth of Sagittarius; 
agreeably to the account of Firmicus. Sol creatus est, says 
Bede, in Leonis decima quinta parte, Luna in Cancri decima 
quinta parte...et hec, he adds, sententia universorum /Egy- 
ptiorum. Israelitze vero et Chald:i alio modo sentiunt. dicunt 
enim solem in prima parte Arietis creatum. It is a critical 
coincidence, to identify this genitura mundi in Firmicus with 
the same thing in Macrobius, that he subjoins to the end 
of it, Horoscopo in Caneri xv? parte. For though ópooko7os 
is properly ó exozóv ràs opas, as Hesychius explains ite, yet 
in its technical sense, and in the idiom of the astrologers, it 
meant that degree in a particular sign, which was rising or 
in the ascendant at a given timef: and being attached at this 
particular juncture of the genitura mundi to the xv?^ of Can- 
cer, it implies that the xvth of Cancer was rising at the time; 
from which it would follow that Aries would be on the meri- 
dian, as Macrobius supposes it to have been. 

Now whether there was ever a time when the five planets, 
and the sun and the moon, were really thus disposed, all at 


(wBío.s Tp&rov oi mpokeluevor &oTépes 


€ Fabricius, Bibliotheca Greca, lib. 
éteQárncav, aidyiov Éxovres mveÜüua év 


iii. cap. xx. 504, 505.  Claudit librum 


Paulus, says Fabricius, allata genitura 
mundi, sive descriptione situs planeta- 
rum cum primum coeperunt orbem ter- 
rarum lumine suo collustrare. tunc 
scilicet solem ait fuisse in Leonis parte 
xix (for xv) lunam in Cancri xv..... 
oriente in Cancro circa horoscopum 
parte xv, hora noctis undecima assum- 
pta: Abr», inquit, éelv7) ToU 0vyro) kal 
émvyelov kóoyuov *yévegis*. dày obrois ois 


&pOdpreo uévex keípevoi (keluevov): ü0ev 
kal oikzríjpi. abTGv abTà TÀ (Ga kar- 
cvópaoTat. 

d De Planetis, i. 441. Cf. i. 497. Com- 
puti Ratio, iii. 

e ii. 1596. 

f Proclus in Tetrabiblum, i. xv: Tó 
yàp àvaréAXov OwbekaTmuópiov, 9 99) ial 
Gpockómov kaAoUgi, K , T. À. 
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once, in distinct signs, is another question. "That the ancients 
must have believed or professed to believe that there was, 
appears from this genitura itself. And that they attached 
certain very peculiar significations and consequences to such 
combinations as these, whensoever they actually took place, 
appears also.  Berosus, observes Seneca!,...arsura...terrena 
contendit quando omnia sidera...in Canerum convenerint, sic 
sub eodem posita vestigio ut recta linea exire per orbes 
omnium possit: inundationem futuram quum eadem side- 
rum turba in Capricornum convenerit. We may have occa- 
sion to illustrate this doctrine more at large in connection 
with a future calendar. "The peculiar position, described in 
these two instances, is what astronomers mean by the ecliptic 
conjunction; when one planet is so disposed relatively to 
another as to be immediately behind it, and so to be eclipsed 
by it: in which situation the same right line would pass 
through the centres of both. It would be only analogous 
to this, to suppose them all situated in the same degree of 
their respective signs, one after another too; and equally 
powerful and efficacious too in some way or other; yet not, 
it would seem, in the way of destruction or dissolution, but 
of production or conservation, because this was their supposed 
position at the origin of things. 

Firmicus indeed, in the sequel of the passage just quoted 
from him, denies that this was the actual position of the 
stars, (meaning the planets,) at the actual genitura mundi; 
but a certain disposition of the kind of much later date. 
Non fuit, says he£, ista genitura mundi: nec enim mundus 
certum diem habet ortus sui....nec eo usque se intentio 
potuit human: fragilitatis extendere ut originem mundi facili 
posset ratione concipere aut explicare: presertim cum tre- 
centorum millium annorum major áàzokaráoracis, hoc est 
redintegratio, per ékzópociv aut per karakAvopóv, spatio per- 
ficiatur. his enim duobus generibus ázoxarácracis fieri con- 
suevit. namque exustionem diluvium, hoc est éxmpocir xa- 
rakAvcpós, sequitur...voluerunt itaque, he continues, lunam 
(ita) constituere ut primum se Saturno conjungeret, ut quie 
temporum traderet principatum.—And then to Jupiter, and 
afterwards to each of the rest in its turn : in which case, as 

f Natur. Qusest, iii. xxix. 1. Opp. v. E Lib. iii. cap. i. p. 47. 
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Saturn was supposed to be in the xvth of Capricorn, and the 
moon to set out from the xvth of Cancer, by the conjunction 
in question would properly be meant an opposition; the xvth 
of Cancer being 180? from the xvth of Capricorn; the xv? 
of Leo 180? from the xvth of Aquarius, the house of Ju- 
piter; and so on. In this criticism however of the genitura 
handed down by tradition, Firmicus seems to have forgotten 
what he told us himself, that Petosiris and Nekepso were but 
the oracles of /Esculapius and Anubis; and ZEsculapius and 
Anubis were the interpreters of '"Thoth, in delivering these 
things to posterity : 
Quse Phzebo pater omnipotens, mihi Phoebus Apollo— 
Auós mpodyrgs 0. éavi Ao£ías marpós. 

And Thoth must have known the true genitura mundi, 
whether Petosiris or Nekepso could have done so or not. 
Besides which, the conflagration and the deluge, the fatal 
cycle to which he alludes, were the destined modes or instru- 
ments of the destruction of an existing order and system of 
things: a totally different thing from its first production. 
He was no doubt mistaken: and this genitura, true or false 
in itself as it might be, was nevertheless proposed and 
believed as the actual genitura of the existing state of 
things: and whatsoever an union of the planets in one house 
might portend, a disposition of each in its own house, and in 
the same degree of its own house, and at the same time, must 
have been supposed the most auspicious and promising, and 
the most agreeable to the order of nature, of all; insomuch 
as it characterised the very beginning of things, the natale 
mundi itself. ; 

Assuming then that the time when this doctrine was first 
introduced into Egypt was really B. C. 798; whether there 
was any thing peculiar in the relative positions of the five 
planets at that particular juncture of time, we cannot under- 
take to say: yet some more competent person, whose curi- 
osity may be excited by what we have already said on this 
subject, or what we have still to say concerning it, may 
possibly think it worth his while to inquire. The same or a 
similar peculiarity however is supposed to have characterised 
the position of the sun and the moon too, at the same 
juneture of time: that is, the moon is supposed to have 
been in the xvth degree of Cancer, and the sun in the xvth 
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of Leo: and this is a character the truth or falsehood of 
which, for a particular year, and a particular time of a given 
year, we may perhaps be competent to put to the test of 
calculation for ourselves. lt is manifest that the sun is 
locally in a given degree of a given sign only on one day in 
every year; the moon must be so on 12 different days in 
every year: but the moon cannot be in the same degree of 
the same sign as the sun, on the same day, more than once 
in every year; nor in a given degree of one sign on the same 
day on which the sun is in the same degree of the next sign, 
more than once in any year. If there was any day then, 
B. C. 798, on which the moon was actually in the xvth de- 
gree of Cancer, and the sun in the xvth degree of Leo, 
at the same time, and that can be ascertained; that day may 
bid fair to be the day actually intended by this doctrine 
of the genitura mundi, which, as we have seen reason to 
conclude on other grounds, was first broached in Egypt in 
this year. 

This problem therefore we shall endeavour to solve in due 
time. We observe however that we consider ourselves jus- 
tified in assuming that by the xvth of Cancer and by the 
xvth of Leo we are not to understand the xvth of the tropical 
Cancer, or the xvth of the tropical Leo; but the xvth of 
the Cancer of Mazzaroth, the viiith of the tropical Cancer; 
and the xvth of the Leo of Mazzaroth, the viuth of the 
tropical Leo. We assume too that by the xvth of the for- 
mer, or the viith of the latter, in each instance, we are to 
understand the end of the xivth of the one, the viith of the 
other, the middle point between the xivth and xvth, the viith 
and the viiith exactly. "The moon was posited exactly at the 
end of the xivth degree, and exactly at the beginning of the 
xvth, of her proper house; and the sun correspondently in 
his. The Julian date of the coincidence, of which we are in 
search, is pointed out to us at once by these assumptions. 
It is the Julian date of the xvth degree in the Leo of Maz- 
zaroth; and the Julian date of the 1st degree of that sign in 
that sphere being J "m 35, that of the xvth must have been 
August 8. 

Now that the moon and the sun must have been so situ- 
ated on this day, as the genitura mundi supposes, might be 
generally inferred from the fact of the solar eclipse in the 
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. Tables of Pingré, Nov. 7, 1Oh. 4. «. for the meridian of 
Paris, Nov. 7, 11 h. 55 m. 41 sec. for that of Heliopolis, B. C. 
798. We have considered it however of sufficient import- 
ance to calculate the new moon of August for this meridian 
B. C. 798 expressly; and that calculation will be found in 
the appendix to our last volume. It appears from it that 
the date of the mean conjunction for that meridian was 
August 11, 1 h. 31 m. 26s.; and that of the true, August 10, 
12 h. 30 m. 13s:3 mean time, August 10, 12 h. 27 m. 26s.9 
apparent time. But with respect to the problem proposed, the 
true or the assumed place of the sun and the moon, at the 
proper time, whatsoever that was, August 8 two days before 
this, we could not enter upon it at present, not being yet in 
possession of the necessary data; for we have seen reason to 
conclude that the mean longitude of the moon in particular 
from the epoch of the Phoenix cycle downwards was reck. 
oned according to a standard peculiar to the Phoenix period, 
and true de facto of the epoch of the period itself, and as- 
sumed to be still true at this time also, B. C. 798 ; of which 
standard and of which assumptions we have not yet had a 
proper opportunity of giving an account. We must reserve 
this caleulation therefore for the present. All that we shall 
say in reference to it beforehand is that when it comes to be 
made, and in conformity to the necessary conditions of the 
case, the sun and the moon are actually found to have been 
disposed in their respective houses, and relatively to each 
other, as the doctrine of the genitura mundi supposed them 
to be; the former at the end of the seventh and at the be- 
ginning of the eighth degree of the tropical Leo, the latter 
at the end of the seventh and at the beginning of the eighth 
degree of the tropical Cancer. "There cannot be any ques- 
tion then that, if the coincidence of which we are in search 
actually characterised any one day B. C. 798, that day must 
have been August 8. 

The sun's place at sunrise for the meridian of Heliopolis 
August 8 this year was consequently the first point of the 
eighth degree of Leo, the first of the fifteenth of Mazzaroth ; 
the moon's the first of the eighth of the Cancer of the former, 
the first of the fifteenth of the Cancer of the latter. 'This point 
of the Cancer of Mazzaroth would necessarily rise before the 
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other of the Leo of Mazzaroth: and it is easy to see from 
the globe itself, (previously rectified for the latitude of the 
ancient Heliopolis, 30? N.) that, when 97? of the ecliptic is 
rising, 353? of the ecliptie stands on the meridian. Now 
353? of the ecliptie, as we have shewn, was the first de- 
gree of Aries, the constellation so called, as laid down on 
the sphere B. C. 847 ; and it must have been still nearly the 
same B.C. 798. It follows that the first degree of Aries, 
(both the constellation so called, and the Krion of Mazza- 
roth at this time,) was precisely upon the meridian, just as 
the fifteenth degree of Cancer was coming to the horizon. 
It must be admitted that this is a critical coincidence; that 
the horoscope should have been attached to the 15th of Cancer, 
at the time of this genitura, (that is, that the 15th of Cancer 
at that moment should have been coming to the horizon,) and 
yet the first degree of Aries, whether Aries the constellation, 
or the Krion of Mazzaroth, should have been at the same 
moment on the meridian also. "This coincidence could not 
have happened, unless the xvth of Cancer at this time had 
been attached to 97? of the ecliptie, and the 1? of Aries, or 
of the Krion of Mazzaroth, to 353? of the same". 


* Firmicus indeed observes that the virtue or influence of the horoscope 
was not limited to the particular point or degree which happened to be 
rising at a given time, but propagated or extended itself through the next 
30 degrees which followed it. Ortus est pars horoscopi, que in omnis 
geniture tempore ab orientali parte primum emergit, ac per triginta de- 
inceps partes educitur, qua a Grecis dvaroM; appellatur?. And again: 
Primus est locus, id est illa pars in qua horoscopus est constitutus... 
hic locus, ab ea parte in qua fuerit horoscopus, vires suas per residuas 
partes triginta extendit; est autem cardo primus, et totius geniturae com- 
pago atque substantia, quee reliquis aditum przebet ?. 

These very explanations and distinctions however shew that the name 
of the horoscope was given to one point, or degree, only ; viz. that which 
was actually coming to the horizon, at the time; that is, strictly in the 
ascendant. And that, at the time of this genitura mundi, was the 15th of 
Cancer, in 97? of the ecliptic. From which it follows that 353? of the 
ecliptic must have been on the meridian and culminating at the same time. 

We may compare with the above of Firmicus, the following from Se- 
xtus Empiricus: 'Opockómos uév oiv éoTiv Ómep érvxev d»wioxeiv kaÜ' Óv 


Z ji. xviii. Geniturcze Cardines. cap. viii. $. 4o. Porphyrii. 
& Cap. xxii. Locorum Potestates : b Adv. Astrologos, v. 340. $. 13. 
cf. Stobzus, Eclogs Physics, lib. ii. 
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Now though it could not be supposed that any people, how- 
soever ignorant and howsoever credulous, could have been 
made to believe that the world with which they had been so 
long acquainted was coming into existence, for the first 
time, before their eyes, on August 8, B.C. 798; it is very con- 
ceivable that even the Egyptians might be told, and even they 
might be made to believe, that, when the world actually did 
come into existence, it was on ihis day, and under circum- 
stances analogous to £Aose of this day—of which their own 
eyes were witnesses. 'lhey could not be made to believe, 
contrary to the evidence of their senses, that the sun and 
the moon and each of the five planets were all disposed rela- 
tively to each other and to their respective houses on this 
day, as they were af the genitura mundi itself; but it was 
very possible they might be made to believe that some of 
them were; and it is possible too that some of them (even of 
the planets) might be actually situated at this very time, as 
they were said to have been at the genitura mundi. t is 
manifest that each of the planets would be liable to return 
to any given position in the heavens, and within a moderate 
interval of time; though all of them could not return to the 
same at once except in an enormous period of some kind or 
other. 'The sun and the moon in particular must return at 
stated times to the same position relatively to each other, in 
which they were placed at the genitura mundi itself: and 
every such return, once known or supposed to be such, might 
be appealed to as a sensible proof and attestation of the 
original relation between them. In this manner, it is con- 
ceivable that what actually held good of the sun and of the 
moon, (and possibly of some of the planets also, August 8 
B. C. 798, might be treated as an evidence of the state of 
things at the genitura mundi. 

It remains therefore for us to inquire into the probable 
origin of this particular doctrine, and into the quarter from 


, e , , ^ D & 7 AXrastdo 5. y L 1 
xpóvov 1j yéveats émereAeiro. pecovpávgpa 0e rÓ dm ékeivov réraprov (ótov, 
c)» avTQ ékeivo. Ovvov 06 ró Ouuerpoüv TQ ópockóme' vmó yv O6 kai 
dvriuegcovpávnpa TÓó Otaperpoüv TG pegcovpavüuart. otov (£orat yàp aadés 
€ri mapaüetyparos) kapkí(vov épockomo)vros pecovpavet uév kpiós Ovvei 8€ 
, , € ^ ^ Oo. , B * 

abyokepos vmó yv 0é ear. Cvyós. He might have taken his example from 
the genitura mundi itself. 
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which it came into Egypt; and by virtue of what coinci- 
dence it happened to be received and accredited there for the 
first time, at this juncture, the epoch of the third Phenix 
period; or soon after it. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


On the probable origin of the preceding doctrine; the Chaldaic 
division of the sphere; and the rise of the Chaldaic system of 
Judicial astrology. 


SEcTION I.—O» he rate of precession, assumed in the 
preceding theory. 


When Hipparchus, B. C. 147, made his memorable obser- 
vation of Spica Virginis, and by a comparison of it with one 
of Timocharis made B. C. 294 or 283« had been led to sus- 
pect the true cause of the difference appearing between them, 
in the phenomenon of the precession; he naturally con- 
cluded from such data as these observations supplied (the 
accuracy of each being taken for granted), that the rate of 
precession might be one degree in 100 years. And though 
he himself proposed this inference as something doubtful**, 
the astronomers who succeeded him, in the same school of 
Alexandria at least, appear to have acquiesced in it, as in a 
well ascertained truth of physical astronomy.  Ptolemy, in 
order to reduce the longitudes of the fixed stars from the 
time of Hipparchus to his own, does nothing more than add 
to the former in this proportion of one degree for an hun- 
dred years?. 

* [t should be observed that both M. Sedillot junior and M. Biot in 
modern times have shewn, from the period of 126,000 days 1 hour of mean 
solar time ascribed to Hipparchus, and from the proportion of the sidereal 
year to the tropical implied in that period, that Hipparchus must really 
have recognised a rate of precession of the annual mean value of 46"-807— 
which was very near to the truth in his time. We much doubt ourselves 
however whether Hipparchus was aware of that fact; though we do not 
doubt that the rate of precession in question is actually deducible from 
the analysis of his period. 


c Cf. Ptolemsi Opp. i. Magna Comp. — bre, Astron, Anc. ii. 247. 
lib. iii. ii. p. 156 : vii.i. p. 2: ii. p. 1 t. d See Delambre, Astronomie Anci- 
13: iii. p. 15. Also Diss. xii. ch. ii. — enne, ii. 241. 264. Cf. the Magna 
sect.ii. Dates of the Magna Compo- . Comp. lib. vii. 11. 13. ad fin. 
sitio iii. Lunar observations. JDelam- 
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Géperat 07) 0eópgpa, observes Origen *, àzobetkvior vóv (o0ta- 
^ / c , ^ / / : ^ Sus 
kür KkÜkAov Ópoíos Tots mAavopérvois dépeac0a. àmó Ovopóv émi 
, * 2 ^ a s ^ , ^ ^ T x , 
árvaroÀüs Ov éxaróv érQv poiparv píav, kai TOUTO TO TOÀÀQ XxpOvo 
évaAAdrTew Tijv Üéciv rÀ» ÓcDexargpopíov, érépov pév Trvyxávov- 
ros TOU vogroü OcOckarquopíov érépov 0é ToU ocarel popooóparos.' 
^ S 2 / , £x » 3 ^ , 
rà 0€ àmoreAéoparà daociw ebpiakeg0a, ovk €x ro) popioparos 
*, ES ^ Lol / [rd , J b / 
QAX ék ToU voyroÜ (o0(ov, Ómep ov márvv Ti Ovrvarórv karaAXaj.Gá- 
Proclus indeed in his commentary on the Timeus 
disputes the fact of any such precession (or as so produced) 
at all; yet he too recognises the belief of the phenomenon, 
and a belief which rested on the authority of Hipparchus 
and Ptolemy, and assumed the precession at this rate of one 
degree in one hundred years. ^'O pgév oov IIAárov, says hef, 
ro.aór:r kívciv Qmo0écüeke Trois àmAarécoir. Ócot 0€ kal rorovs 


veaQat. 


ézl rà Éémópeva kwoÜowi mepi ToUs TOÜ («O0Lako0 mÓAovs Ov €karÓv 
érürv poipav (uíav), és IlroAepatos kal "Izzapxos TO To)rov, 
Typuoeoi ioTeócavres mpàrov pév (orocarv Ori. kai Aly/mrioL 
7pó abrÓr r9p5oecoi xpnuaáj.evo,, kai €ru T0ÀÀAQ mpórepov XaA9atot 
kal zpó ràv rQp5oeov $70 O0càr Qubax0Üévres, ópoíes LIAdrort mepi 
rijs TÓv àmAavóv kwjceos é0ófacav. ... 

IIpós 92 roírow, he continues, kai rà $owópneva rois &xovras 
Opp.ara, zei0ew ikavá. OfjAov yàp Óru cepi roUs móAovs ToÜ (c0ua- 
ko00 kiwovpévov a)rOv els rà émópeva, kai ris üpkrov Oíveiw év 
rojrois €0eu. rois TOmOis o)k OA(yov, (àmó rÀv "Opüpov xpóvev 
áeupavos Aeyopérgs,) oUros cep kal vOv mAe(iovas uoípas kexuwij- 
cÜa, ràv mevrekaiüeka, kal oU epi rÓv TOU loqpuepuvoU móAov* kai 
róv Kávoe(gov uqkéru aíveo0ot, Bpaxetav puév vnép vOv ÓpíCovra 
T0Lt00rvra. mepíoOov rots €v TQ vpí(ro kApari, rois 08 év '"Pó0o mapa- 
£éovra róv ópí((ovra, kaÜámep Aéyei TIoceióóvtos. 

Now that the doctrine of which we have been endeavour- 
ing to give an account; that of recession in one way, and of 
an opposite procession in another way, each to the extent of 
eight degrees, the period of which was 640 years; involves a 


€ Apud Euseb. Prep. Evang. vi. 11. 
$ 78. p. 123. Contra Fatum. 

f In Timzeum, A (iv) 671—277 D. 
Compare however Simplicius, Scholia 
in Aristotelem, De Coelo, ii (290. 5. 8.) 
496. 23 4: "Ori 7 u&v àmAavi]s kaXov- 
uévg copa, etrep.. .. i3) Oéxeral Tis 
em abris riv "lrmápxov Te kal IlroAe- 
paíov Tfpuciw, s 8€ ékarüv ér&v uíav 


potpav kal abrijs àvámaAiw kiwovuérvns. . 
28 a; 'Emcibi] 06 kal ó juérepos ka0m- 
Yyeuív '"Audvios éuoU mapóvros €v Tjj 
"AAc£avOpela Tupfjmas Dià ToU GrepeoU 
&crpoAdBov Tbv ' ApiroUpov ebpe mpbs TÀ]v 
korà IlroAeuatov.émox?» aUToU TOGCO0ÜU- 
Tov éxukiÜévra cov éxpfjv korà éxaróv 
Érq uíav uoipav àvruvobjevoy. | Sim- 
plicius, fol. 1126. 
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rate of precession of one degree in 80 years, is evident: and 
that a rate of precession of one degree in 80 years would be 
much nearer the truth than that of one degree in 100 years, 
assumed by Hipparchus and by Ptolemy and the rest of the 
astronomers of the same school, is also evident. It could 
not therefore be said that this assumption was altogether 
mistaken; or that it was not, to a certain extent, in accord- 
ance with phenomena ; and capable of accounting for them. 

In comparison however of the more accurate measure of 
the same kind, which appears to have been known to the 
ancient Egyptians, even this must be considered altogether 
erroneous. As to the standard assumed by the ancient Egyp- 
tians, it seems to have been scarcely inferior to the modern 
itself; and so long as the facts which the history of their 
Phoenix cycle brings to light remain uncontroverted and un- 
confuted, it does not appear to us possible to deny one of two 
inferences, necessarily deducible from them ; either that their 
observation of the heavens at a given time was the most ac- 
curate and in accordance with phenomena which could be 
imagined; or that their theory on the subject of this par- 
ticular phenomenon of precession, and consequently their 
ideas on physical astronomy in general, were sound and cor- 
rect, and agreeable to the truth, at all times. 

It is inconceivable then that so false and mistaken a theory 
concerning the alternate recession and procession of the car- 
dinal points, or so faulty a standard of the rate of precession 
as that of one degree in 80 years, could have proceeded from 
the Egyptians; or from those in particular among the Egypt- 
ians, who had the care and administration of the Phoenix 
cycle (that is, of the sphere, and of the lunar mansions, 
and of every thing else of that kind,) down to the epoch of 
the third Phoenix period at least, B. C. 848 or 847. Down to 
that time every thing connected with each of these systems 
is seen to have been still conducted on the same principles 
by which it had been regulated from the first. Down to this 
time consequently the sound science, and the correct astro- 
nomy, both theoretical and practical, of the ancient Egypt- 
ians, must have been iuherited by their successors. But 
between B. C. 848 and B. C. 798, there was an interval of 50 
years; and an interval even of 50 years, under certain cir- 
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. eumstances, is competent to originate and to bring about 
great changes. We know not indeed what was actually pass- 
ing in Egypt between B.C. 848 and B. C. 798; because we 
have no contemporary history of that country during this 
period, which descends into particulars, or which could be 
trusted. 'lhere is reason however to behleve that changes did 
take place within these 50 years, in one part of Egypt or 
another; innovations on old and established usages, and on 
long-received traditional opinions: to say nothing of political 
revolutions going on in that country at the same time.  In- 
dividual novelties and paradoxes at least are liable to spring 
up at all times, and any where; and, howsoever obscure in 
their origin, and destitute of authority and influence at first, 
or confined to those who first conceive and first propose 
them, experience shews that once broached and once put into 
circulation, for one reason or other, and from a concurrence 
of circumstances of various kinds, they may prevail and esta- 
blish themselves at last, to the exclusion of every thing judi- 
cious, every thing reasonable and sound, of the same kind, 
which before existed and was before believed. 

From what quarter then is it most probable that these 
new doctrines in astronomy, so contrary to the truth, as well 
as to the original ideas of the Egyptians and to their tradi- 
tionary and hereditary opinions on the same subjects, down 
to a certain time, actually emanated and actually got footing 
among them? "We have no hesitation in answering, from 
Babylonia: from Chaldza: from a caste or a school of astro- 
nomers of old, whose actual knowledge on all those points in 
which the true science of astronomy was most concerned, 
whatsoever the ancients may pretend to the contrary, was 
greatly inferior to that of the Egyptians; and who, in reality, 
never were superior to the Egyptians in any thing but their 
own factitious and self-created, and consequently purely ima- 
ginary and unsubstantial, science of Judicial astrology. 1n 
astrology, which they themselves invented, and which they 
themselves elaborated to the utmost degree of the perfection 
to which it ever attained, they were superior not merely to 
the Egyptians, but to all the ancient world. In this one 
department of science, as it was nominally called, but of 
falsehood, imposture, and credulity, as it was more rightly to 
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be termed ; the Chaldzean astronomers were facile principes. 
And it was in an evil hour that, out of deference to their 
authority in this respect, the Egyptians submitted to go to 
school to them, (some of the Egyptians at least,) and to sa- 
crifice even their own genuine and correct tradition to the 
innovations and absurdities of the Chaldaie system, in which 
there was nothing of real astronomy beyond the name. 


SzcrioN. IL.— On the Chaldaic sphere, and on its derivation 
from the Egyptian. 


In order however that we may bring forward some proofs 
of the opinion which we have thus asserted; we must begin 
with tracing the history of the Chaldaic sphere, as we have 
hitherto done that of the Egyptian: and the first thing to be 
done is to demonstrate that the Chaldaic sphere itself was 
derived from the Egyptian. 

We observe then first of all, that frequent mention is made 
in Firmieus of the Sphsra Barbarica; as for example, in the 
two following passages: Hec tamen omnia tune exponemus 
cum ad Sphzre DBarbariez interpretationem veniemus, quz 
divinus ille Abraham et prudentissimus Achilles verissimis 
conati sunt rationibus invenire £—H:ec sunt, Mavorti decus 
nostrum, Barbariez Sphzerze principia: hzec est quam promi- 
simus Chaldzi operis disciplina". From which last obser- 
vation it must be a just and legitimate inference that, by 
the Sphera Barbarica in particular, he meant the Chaldaie 
sphere. 

The Sphaera Barbarica is alluded to by Varro apud Ser- 
vium; and we may conjecture from that allusion that Ni- 
gidius, among the Romans, wrote a commentary upon it: 
Varro, de scenicis originibus, vel in Scauro; **Triptolemum 
dicit Nigidius Sphzerze Barbaricze sub Virginis signo aratorem 
quem Orona ZEgyptii vocant; quod Orum Osiridis filium ab 
hoc educatum dicunti?,. 'lhere was a Sphzra Grecanica also, 
so called as if in contradistinction to a Sphswra Barbarica ; 
and Nigidius wrote an explanation of that; which is often 
quoted by the Scholiast on the Aratea Phenomena of Ger- 
manicus Cesar. But we much question whether the name 


& Lib. iv. cap. x. p. 98. h Ibid. viii. cap. xvii. p. 223. 
1 Ad Georgica, i. 19. Cf. ad i. 32. 
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of the Sphszra Barbarica, in opposition to a Sphsra Gre- 
canica, was given to any sphere but that of Chaldza, Baby- 
lonia, or Assyria: or that the Egyptian sphere in particular 
was ever so termed by the Greeks to distinguish it from 
their own.  Atleast it must be evident from the testimony 
of Firmicus, just produced, that the Sphz»era Barbarica was 
the astrological sphere, properly so called, and the Chaldaie 
sphere too; as in fact it could not fail to be; the Chaldaic 
sphere and the astrological sphere being necessarily the same 
thing. 

Again, we observe that with respect to this Chaldaic sphere 
itself, and to the date of its institution, some things may be . 
taken for granted, which are nevertheless very important for 
the determination of that question. i. This Chaldaijc sphere 
too, as well as the Egyptian, recognised the distinction of a 
fixed and immoveable, and of a shifting and variable, sphere; 
the latter also, in this Chaldaic combination of the two, laid 
down in terms of the former; just as in the Egyptian. lt 
could not therefore be older than the first origin of this dis- 
tinction ; that is, than the epoch of the first Phoenix period, 
B. C. 1847. 

iü. The signs in the Chaldaie sphere were never known 
except by the zodiacal names of Aries, Taurus, Gemini, and 
the rest. It could not therefore be older than the first 
invention and imposition of those names; that is, than the 
epoch of the second Phoenix period. B. C. 1347. 

ii. It is a just inference from these two facts that, if the 
Egyptians first introduced the distinction and combination of 
the two spheres, and first gave those names to the signs 
which they ever after retained ; the Chaldaic sphere, agreeing 
with the Egyptian in each of these respects, must have been 
borrowed from the Egyptian. And this is further confirmed 
by the fact that the most remarkable peculiarity of the 
Egyptian sphere, which began to distinguish it from the time 
when the signs began to be connected with zodiacal names, 
and continued to distinguish it for a certain length of time 
afterwards, the assignation of 60 degrees to Scorpio, was 
characteristic of the Chaldaie sphere also*; and what is 
more, continued to characterise the Chaldaic sphere, even 

k Supra, ch. vi. sect. ix. p. 380. 
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after it had ceased to be peculiar to the Egyptian. "The 
Chaldaie sphere still consisted of eleven signs, when the 
Egyptian consisted of twelve; and the same space in the 
sphere was still assigned to Scorpio in that, which was now 
divided between Libra and Scorpio in the other. "There was 
consequently no Libra in the Chaldaic sphere, as there was 
in the Egyptian: though there was always a Scorpio and a 
Chele. "The Chaldaic sphere then must have been borrowed 
from the Egyptian: it never could have been an original 
conception of its kind: and it must have been so borrowed 
critically in the interval between the epoch of the second 
Phoenix period and second type of the Egyptian sphere, 
B.C. 1347, and that of the third period and third typo 
B. C. 848 or 847. 


SrcrroN IIT.— O» the connection of the astrological system of 
the Chaldeeans with the sphere. 


We observe in the next place that the whole of the astro- 
logical system of the Chaldzans, (howsoever exclusively their 
own invention, must have been later than those distinc- 
tions in the sphere, to which we have just alluded. 

For first it appears from Origen! that it recognised a 
difference between the rogrór (ó0iov, and the popd$erór, or 
olore uópoopa, (as he designated it;) the former something 
subjective of its kind, and capable of being apprehended in 
idea only; the latter objective or real, and capable of being 
apprehended by the senses. "The former was fixed and im- 
mutable; the latter was liable to shift and change its place. 
It is manifest then that this last was the sphere as laid out and 
distinguished into zodia, and as liable to be affected by pre- 
cession: and therefore the former, as the sphere opposed to 
that, must have been the ecliptie, abstracted from all such re- — | 
presentations, made up of and distinguishable into the signs | | 
alone, and those too in their simplest and most general 
form; the idea of which was always one and the same. Yet 
in the astrological system of the Chaldzeans the power 
or virtue, which resided in the parts of the sphere, was 
attached to these signs in the abstract, and was confined to 
them ; i. e. to the vogróv (é0torv, not to the popbópara. tis  . 
clear then that this system recognised such a distinction as 


1 Supra, ch. viii. sect. i. p. 461. 
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that of the sphere of Mazzaroth and of the tropical sphere ; 
and that it was based on such a distinction itself. It could 
not therefore be older than the coexistence of such dis- 
tinctions ; that is, than the epoch of the first Phoenix period ; 
when that first began to be the case. 

Again it appears from Diodorus Siculus" that this system 
of the Chaldzeans was so exclusively confined to the limits of 
the zodiac, that among the extrazodiacal stars it took account 
only of 24; 12 to the north, 12 to the south, of the zodiac" ; 
and to such of these as were visible it assigned a certain 
office in relation to the living, that of being their judges in 
some sense or other, on a large scale; and to such as were 
invisible, a similar office in relation to the dead, that of being 
their judges too. "The five planets found their place in this 
system under the name of épjgveis or interpreters? ; and as 
the context implies, of the will of the fates or the decrees of 
destiny : because, from their being endued with the power of 
locomotion, within the limits of the zodiac, they alone were 
supposed to know what was destined to happen, and to come 
to pass, every where; or at least, they were the fittest to 
make it known to the rest of the universe. According to 
Sextus Empiricus? three of the number, as specially coope- 
rating with the sun, (the lord of all things which came into 
existence by day,) Saturn, Jupiter, and Mercury, were called 
zpepwoi also; though Diodorus tells us? that Saturn in par- 
ticular, among the Chaldees, went itself by the name of the 
sun. 
Next to the five planets, Diodorus? speaks of 30 inferior 
or subordinate principles, which he calls 8ovAatot 0co(; and by 
which he means, (as we shall see by and by,) the Decani of 
the different signs of the sphere: and over these, as the 
kÜpio, márrov, a8 the ruling principles, superior to and pre- 
siding over these gods of counsel themselves, he speaks of 
twelve others; each of which had a sign of the ecliptie and a 
month of the year to itself: and to which all the rest were 
bound to render an account perpetually. 

Now these last cannot be any thing but the signs of the 
ecliptie, regarded as persons, and deified: yet the power and 
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influence belonging to these twelve is clearly supposed to be 
paramount to every thing else in the same system. "The 
entire system therefore, both in its abstract conception and 
in its practical application, must have been devised for the 
sake of the ecliptic, and must have been limited from the 
first to the ecliptic; or to so much of the heavens only, on 
either side of it, as lay within the zone called the zodiac. 
Whatsoever composed that part of the heavens, and whatso- 
ever was ordinarily to be found therein, (the sun, the moon, 
the planets,) was taken into account in the system. It had 
its place and its office allotted to it in the system; but 
nothing else, or as good as nothing: for twelve stars only on 
one side of the zodiac, and twelve on the other, to be consi- 
dered in this system, and to have a particular office assigned 
them in the system, partly in relation to the living and 
partly in relation to the dead, compared with the innumera- 
ble multitude of stars on either side of the zodiac besides, were 
as good as nothing; and rather confirm than invalidate the 
principle which must have been laid down as the foundation 
of such a system. We may justly infer then that the system 
could not possibly be older than what it was critically and 
exclusively adapted to: and if the zodiac itself was not older 
than the epoch of the second Phoenix period and the second 
type of the sphere, neither could this system be so. 


SEcTioN IV.—0On» the graduation of the Chaldaic sphere in 
decimis partibus. 


We observe in the next place, That, whensoever the 
Chaldzans received the sphere from the Egyptians, yet, if it 
was to be subordinate to the peculiar system of astrology 
which they grafted upon it; they would have a particular 
reason for preferring a certain division or graduation of the 
sphere itself to any other. | 

There cannot be any doubt that it must have been a part 
of their system from the first to divide every sign into three 
equal parts; and to assign each of those parts to a distinct 
principle, which became thereby connected with that one, in 
a more special manner than with any of the rest. As there 
were twelve signs, and each of them consisted of 30 degrees, 


there would be 12 x3 or 36 such principles; each of which "uu | 
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would thus have the property or charge of a third part of its 
own sign, and of ten degrees of the sphere. "These principles 
were known in the astrological system of antiquity by the 
name of Decani. 'Their number was never more or less 
than 36. O$óe yàp émrà vópoi (1. e. divisions of the oikovuévr), 
observes Bardesanes?, eioci karà robs émrà àorépas, ov0€ 0c0eka 
karü rà (óia, ov0€ rp.aKovrac£ karü ToUs OckavoUs, QAAà juvpíot. 
—CEceí pot év rots éuzpooÜev yevikots Aóyows jméoxov OÓyAGcat 
zepl TÓv Tpiákovra €£ Oekavàv, vóv pov OjAcocor epi avrQv kal 
ris Toórev évepycí(asd— Oros Bo/Aopa( ce voectr kal epi TOv 
rpiAkovra €f Oekavdr— "Ymó 0e rÓv kükNov roD oóparos roórov 
reráxÜa, ro)s rpiákovra €f OekavoUs, .écovs ToU mavTOs KÜkAov 
kal ToU Ce0.aKo0—Nootj.ev oürv kal avr» TrÀv érrà kal (100) mavrós 
ToU kÜkAov püAAorv 0? rÀv év kóopgo ümnávrev óomepel QAakas 
abroUs mepiloracÜat, mávra acvvéxyorvras, kai rqpoüvras Trip TÓV 
mzávrev ebraf(av— EAeó0epo, 0€ ÓOvres Ümepávo mávrov Óomep 
QíAakes ükpifaets kal émíakomo, ro8 mavrós mepiépxovrau TQ vvxOn- 
uépo TO müv—Tlo)rovs kaXoDctv oi z0ÀXol Da(jovas...àAAà. évép- 
yeuaí elov T&v rpiákovra 6£ roórov 0cüv. Singula signa in tres 
partes dividuntur, says Firmicus'!, singulz autem partes singu- 
los habent decanos, ut sint im singulis signis terni decani, 
quorum singuli ex xxx partibus denas possident, et dominium 
suum ac potestatem in denas partes exserunt. sunt autem 
infinitx€ potestatis et licentie, ut qui fata hominum pote- 
statis suze auctoritate designent. And again*: Singula igitur 
signa...ternos habere decanos diximus. sunt autem decani 
magni nominis ac potestatis, sicut Necepso ZEgypti justissimus 
imperator optimus quoque astronomus per ipsos decanos 
omnia vitia valetudinesque collegit. Porphyry also in his 
epistle to Anebo thus described the estimation in which 
these Decani were held, along with the other principles 
which presided over the sphere*. Xeow5uer piv yàp kal oi 
4dAAo, oj dàAXo Ti mpÓ rÀÓv Ópcopévov kóopov (lege kóogov) 
jyobüvrat, év àpxíjs Aóyo TiÜEpevo, ros Alyvmríov o)0 üAXovs 
0covs zAi]jv TOv mÀAavqràv Aeyopnévev kai TÓp cvumAngpobrvrOv TÓV 
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(wOiakÓr, kal ÓcoL Trojrois TaparvaréAAovcu, Tás Te els roUs Ocka- 
vo)s Top.às, kal roUs ópookómovs kai TroUs Aeyopévovs kparauovs 
jyepóras, óv kal rà OÓvópara €v rois àAj.erwiakots $éperat, kal 
Ócpazeiau. maÜGrv koi àrvaroAal kal Óvceis kal peAAórTGv o94euó- 
Cels, K , T. À. ; 

In the Scholia on Apollonius Rhodius", the 12 signs are 
said to have been called by the Egyptians the 6€ol ovAaioi, 
and the planets the 0eoi $af0odoópo:. 'he Decani are styled by 
Diodorus 6«oi BovAato,." ; and though he speaks of them there 
as only 30 in number, there is reason to suspect an error in 
the numeral reading of his text in that instance: for he 
specifies it, even in the same passage, as their office to pre- 
side over the superior and the inferior hemisphere, one half 
of their number over each; and to keep up a constant com- 
munication with each other by an interchange of messages 
every fen days. Now with 30 Decani only, this would imply 
that there were only 300 days in the year, and only 300 
degrees in the sphere; but with 36 Decani, there would be 
360 degrees and 360 days at least: on which supposition 
this interchange of communications would go on without 
interruption through the whole year. 


Quapropter Grajz dixere Decania gentes. 

À numero nomen positum est, quod partibus astra 
Condita tricenis triplici sub sorte feruntur, 

Et tribuunt denas in se coéuntibus astris ; 

Inque vicem ternis habitantur singula signis *. 


The reading of the text of Manilius varies much in the 
first line of this passage: and there is good reason to 
question the soundness of the recepta lectio, Graje gentes. It 
is plainly to be inferred however from the context that he 
himself derived this word Oexavós from the Greek óéxa, or the 
Latin decem. But 9exarvós could not be obtained from óéka 
in Greek, according to any analogy ; much less from decem 
in Latin: from which indeed we might first derive decimus - 
or decumus, and then from that decumanus ; but not decanus. 
Learned men therefore have naturally agreed to search for 
the root of this word, not in the Greek or in the Latin, but 
in the Chaldaie; and if the Chaldees were the first to con- 
ceive the idea of these decani, they must have been the first 
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' to give them their name too. And from what language would 
they derive that name but their own? Accordingly there is 
a word in the Chaldee language which appears to be the ori- 
ginal of this appellation ; Dicoun, or DoukY : the meaning of 
which is inspector or conductor. And what name could be 
more proper for such an astrological conception as this, than 
that of inspector or conductor? "These decani were the éz- 
exozoL of the universe ; and it was also the office of each to 
lead his ten degrees, in their turn, all round the heavens and 
all round the sphere. 

It is evident therefore that, for the sake of their astrology 
and of its connection with the sphere no division of the 
sphere itself could possibly appear to the Chaldees so neces- 
sary or so desirable as one i» decimis partibus. 'That there 
was actually such a division of the sphere may be collected 
from the following testimony of Manilius also: and that if 
there was, it must have been made by the Chaldees and for 
the sake of their astrology, may now be taken for granted. 


Una ergo in tropicis pars est cernenda figuris, 

Qu: moveat mundum, quz rerum tempora mutet, 
Facta novet, consulta alios declinet in usus, 

Omnia in adversum flectat contraque resolvat. 

Has quidam vires octava in parte reponunt : 

Sunt quibus esse placet decimam : nec defuit auctor 
Qui prim: momenta daret frenosque dierum7. 


SECTION V.—On the date of the Chaldaic sphere. 


Now though the cardinal points of the tropical sphere, at 
the epoch of the second Phoenix period B. C. 1347, were fall- 
ing in the twelfth degrees of the sphere of Mazzaroth, the 
time would come, between the epoch of that period and that 
of the next, when they would be found to be falling in the 
tenth degrees. We have seen that the Chaldaic sphere could 
not have been older than the second Phoenix period ; and 
yet that it must have been older than the third.  Conse- 
quently its actual date must have been some time between 
the two. 

Now if we are ever permitted to treat of the Babylonian 


Y See Daunou, iii. Lec. ii. p. 86. cf. Gale in Jamblichum, p. 304. not. 
7 jii, 676. 
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calendar, we trust that we shall make it appear that the 
Chaldzans corrected the primitive calendar, for the first 
time, cra cyc. 2901 A. M. 2899 B. C. 1106, and attached the 
epoch of the correction to that of the 17th of the primitive 
Athyr for the time being, the Julian August 8. "We shall 
endeavour to shew at the same time, that they introduced, 
on the same occasion, a distinction of principles in their 
theology, as the representatives of the great cosmogonic 
powers, a male and a female; the former analogous to the 
Egyptian Osiris and the latter to the Egyptian Isis. We 
have no doubt that this was the epoch of their system of 
judicial astrology too, and the date of the sphere to which it 
was accommodated ; and that both came into existence to- 
gether at this time. 

We learn from Sextus Empiricus?, that this distinction of 
principles into masculine and feminine pervaded their zodiac 
itself; the odd signs, beginning with Aries, representing the 
masculine, the even ones, beginning with Taurus, the femi- 
nine, all round the sphere: and not only the signs in general, 
but the subdivisions and parts of the signs also. For he tells 
us that, as the zodiac generally was divided into twelve signs 
of 30 degrees each, bearing the names of Aries, Taurus, 
Gemini, Cancer, and so on; and alternating one with another, 
a male and a female sign, all round the sphere ; so was each 
sign divided into twelve equal parts, each of them conse- 
quently containing 275 of the whole, (or 2? 30^) called by the 
same names of Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, and so on, and 
alternating in the same order, a male and a female, in each*c. 
So that on this principle each sign was an epitome of the 
ecliptie; each was a miniature of the ecliptic, a zodiac on a 
smaller scale. "'lhere is every reason therefore to conclude 
that the theology, the cosmogony, the astrology, and the 
sphere of the Chaldzans all came up together; and all at the 
epoch of their correction of the primitive calendar itself. 

Now though this correction at Babylon, like many others 
of the same kind before and after it, is ultimately to be 
traced up to the example and precedent of the Egyptian cor- 


a Adv. Astrolog. v. 339. 8 5-7. Horopollo, i. r1. It was in fact gene- 

b $ 9. rally received among the writers on 

c "This distinction of masculine and — astrology: see Proclus, in Tetrabiblum, 
feminine signs is recognised obiter by i. xv. 
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rection (if sueh it might be called) which was signalized by 
the introduction of the worship of Osiris and Isis, and by 
the institution of the Isia; and was therefore attached in the 
first instance to the proper Isiac date, Athyr 17 ; yet it was 
peculiar to it, (at least it was common to it with few other 
corrections of antiquity besides,) to be attached to a fixed 
Julian term, the same with which Athyr 17 was coinciding 
at the time, August 8 B. C. 1106. "This Babylonian correc- 
tion of the primitive calendar, though attached to a cyclical 
term in the first instance, was not a cyclico-Julian, but a 
Julian, correction of its kind; a Julian calendar with a pro- 
per cycle of leap-year, and a proper Julian date for the com- 
mon years of that cycle, and for the leap-years respectively, 
August 8 in the latter, August 7 in the former; and this 
cycle of leap-year itself altogether the same as the cycle of 
the Sothiac calendar of the Egyptians: so that DB. C. 1106 
or B. C. 798 would be leap-year alike in both. 

Now the number of years between the epoch of the Pho- 
nix cycles, B. C. 1847, (that of the first type of the sphere 
also, and the date of this correction, August 8 B. C. 1106, 
was just 741. And in 741 years the precession, according 
to our table, would amount to 10? 18'. 


Increment in mean longitude. 


y. o Li 44 

700 — 9 44 8679 
40 — 33 22-782 
ym 50:070 





441 — 10 18 2r:531 


Supposing precession however for this interval of time to 
be assumed at the rate of one degree in 80 years ; 741 years 
after B. C. 1847 it would appear to be only 9? 15': for 720 
years would — 9?, and 20 years would — 15'. We have little 
doubt ourselves that this was actually the time when this 
peculiar rate of the precession was adopted in Chaldza; and 
that this was the reason why ; viz. in order that thereby the 
cardinal points of the tropical sphere might be made to fall 
in the tenth degrees of the sphere of Mazzaroth. This last 
assumption indeed could not be considered an hypothesis, 
being actually matter of fact. "The tenth term in the sphere 
of Mazzaroth, according to the Phoenix rule, would fall 
April 2 at noon: and B. C. 1106, the mean vernal equinox 
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also, for the meridian of the ancient Babylon, (37 m. east of 
that of our Tables,) was falling April 2, 13 h. 35 m. 19s. 12th. 
—hat is, very near the point of noon: and it might be sup- 
posed to be falling critically at noon. "This coincidence, to- 
gether with the other considerations which have just been 
pointed out, in our opinion was abundantly sufficient to in- 
duce the Chaldees to fix upon this epoch as that of the com- 
bination of the tropical with the Mazzaroth sphere; and to 
lay down the former in the tenth degree of the latter, the 
most convenient division of all for their astrological system 
also; and to distribute the precession, assumed at nine de- 
grees, over the interval from B. C. 1847 to B. C. 1106, at the 
rate of one degree in 80 years. 

The Mazzaroth epoch then, in their sphere would be the 
same as in the Egyptian, March 24 at noon to March 25 at 
noon ; the tropical epoch, as laid down in that at first, would 
be April 2 at noon to April 3 at noon. - And this being the 
date of the mean vernal equinox in their sphere, January 9 
or 3 would be that of the mean winter solstice. It is in our 
power to shew, by means of the traditionary date of the 
deluge handed down by Berosus, that the date of the winter 
solstice must actually have been assumed at this time Ja- 
nuary 2—8. It appears also from Columella4 that in his time 
the date of the winter solstice secundum Chaldeos was reck- 
oned to be ix kal. Januarias, Dec. 24 Roman: to which day 
he attaches this notice, * Brumale solstitium, sicut Chaldzei 
observant." "The relation of the Roman to the Julian ca- 
lendar at this time was such that the 24 Dec. in the former 
answered to the 25 Dec. in the latter. "The true date of the 
winter solstice at the same time was falling Dec. 22 or 23. 
There was two days' difference therefore between the Chal- 
daic date at the time and the true. Now according to the 
theory which we explained supra*, from "Theon, and accord- 
ing to its application to the Julian dates of such phenomena 
as these; the tropical points having begun to recede from the 
first term in the sphere of Mazzaroth (March 23—24) in 
B. C. 158, and at the rate of a degree in 80 years, might be 
supposed in Columella's time (circ. A. D. 49) to be two days 
and part of a third in advance of it. "That is, the date of the 


winter solstice, on this principle, instead of being Dec. 23, 
d xi. cap. ii. $ 94. € Ch. vii. sect. v sqq. 
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would be Dec. 25**. But this is a point which belongs more 
properly to the consideration of the Chaldaic calendar. 


SEcT. VI.— On» the adoption of the Chaldaic theory of precession 
in Egypt ; and on the reasons to which it was probably due. 


We are now better prepared to answer the question, From 
what quarter could the first idea of this peculiar doctrine of 
the alternate recession and precession of the cardinal points 
have got admission into Egypt? "There can scarcely be a 
doubt that it must ultimately have come from Chaldza. It 
is à singular coincidence at least that we find this doctrine 
making its appearance in Egypt, in B. C. 798, along with 
that of a supposed genitura mundi, attached to August 8, 
and even in this year, B. C. 798, to a certain extent authen- 
ticated and confirmed by the same characters on that day, as 
on the day of the pretended genitura itself; and yet that the 
Chaldzans should have had among them a particular cos- 
mogony, from as far back as B. C. 1106, which attached the 
natale mundi also to the same day, August 8. 

If it is further inquired by whom, or through whom, this 
doctrine, which first makes its appearance in Egypt in this 
year, may most probably be supposed to have been first 
broached among the Egyptians, we should have little scruple 
in answering, by or through Petosiris and Nekepso, or those 
who wrote in the name of Petosiris and Nekepso, mediately, 
but ultimately by and through those from whom even Peto- 
siris and Nekepso, or those who personated them, professed 
to have received it themselves; that is, /Esculapius, Anubis, 
and 'lThoth. As to these, who are thus represented as the 
original authorities for the doctrine; with respect to /Escu- 
lapius, we may have something to say in connection with a 


* 'The original date of /Egon, in the sphere of Mazzaroth, was Dec. 23: 
after D. C. 672 it became Dec. 22. 

The Chaldaic period was more probably 8oo years than 640: and the 
first period of that kind would come to an end B. C. 306. And this isa 
remarkable coincidence, as we shall see hereafter. From this time, to the 
age of Columella, would be about 354 years — a recession of 4 degrees 
complete. 'l'he tropical points would now be supposed to be falling in the 
fourth degrees of the sphere of Mazzaroth. Consequently the winter sol- 
stice in the 4th of /Egon, Dec. 25. 

This period of 800 years was recognised by Thebeth Ben Corah, as we 
saw supra, p. 446, note. 
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future calendar. But with respect to Anubis and Thoth, they 
were both purely Egyptian divinities, and both, in the esti- 
mation of the Egyptians, closely connected with the reason 
or doctrine of things in the heavens; so much so that, in 
that specific relation, they were scarcely to be distinguished 
asunder, and Anubis, as Plutarch tells us, was called 'Epyuá- 
vov[4is, or Thoth-Anebo, himselff: *'O à? àva$aivev rà obpária 
kal TÓv üve depouévov Aóyos "Avovfis écriv, Óre kai '"Epuávov- 
Bis óvopá(era,, TÓ £v às Tots üvo TO 0€ Ós Tols kárce mpoocikov. 

It remains then to propose, if possible, some tolerable ex- 
planation of so extraordinary a phenomenon as this of the 
renunciation of all those just views on the subject of astro- 
nomy, which the Egyptians had inherited from their ances- 
tors, and of all that traditionary system, so true to nature, 
and to the actual phenomena of the heavens, in which they 
had persevered steadily for a thousand years; to substitute 
for it at last an absurd innovation; which had nothing to re- 
commend it but the imitation and semblance of truth, desti- 
tute of the substance and reality. 

Now, we have seen reason to conclude that, when the 
Egyptians conceived and laid down the plan of their Phoenix 
cycle, they contemplated a great period of 48,000 years, in 
the course of which the first point of the tropical sphere 
would be found to have receded through every term in the 
sphere of Mazzaroth, in order; and to have come back at 
last nearly to the same position which it had occupied in it 
at first. We say nearly to the same; because in strictness it 
would not be found to have returned, even at the end of that 
period, to the term from which it set out; but to one a cer- 
tain number of degrees beyond it. 

The recession in question, estimated at the rate of three 
days 21 hours in 500 years, would amount to 31 days in 4000 
years. And therefore to 31 x 12, or 372 days in 48,000 years. 
Ninety-six times 8h. 21m. too—372 days. Consequently, if 
the first point in the tropical sphere, at a certain time, began 
to recede from the 15th in the sphere of Mazzaroth; it is 
manifest that at the end of 48,000 years it would not be 
found again in the 15th degree of that sphere, but in the 
eighth degree; or seven degrees below the 15th. And if it 
began to recede from April 7 at the beginning of the period, 


f De Iside et Osiride, Ixi. 
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it would be found at the end coinciding with April 1 or 
March 31, not with April 7*. 

It would seem then that, if a great period of this kind were 
supposed to have begun in the 15? of the sphere of Mazza- 
roth, it must be expected to come to an end in the 8. And 
that being the case, it would evidently be possible that very 
early in the decursus of such a period, (early at least, in com- 
parison of the length of the period itself, the beginning of 
the period might be mistaken for the end—or purposely con- 
founded with the end. It would be found just 1000 years 
after the beginning of such a period, that the first point of 
the moveable sphere was coinciding with the eighth of the 
immoveable one; and it could be found occupying no other 
position in it even at the end of the period itself. "There 
was consequently a possibility, founded on this very coin- 
dence, that the beginning of such a period (comparatively 
speaking) might be confounded with the end ; and at the dis- 
tance of a thousand years from the beginning of the period 
itself, the probability of such a mistake would be very mate- 
rially increased. 

"This state of the case began to be matter of fact B. C. 848, 
at the epoch of the third type of the sphere; and it was still 
matter of fact B. C. 798. A new theory, and a new doctrine, 
therefore might possibly be broached at this time, yet founded 
on the old one itself. It might be pretended at this time, 
that a great period, such as we have described, was now 
coming to an end; and that things were returning to their 
original relations so many thousand years before. 

There is no reason why a great period of restitution might 
not always have been contemplated by the Chaldzans too. 
If their Phoenix period was one of 800 years ; in 48,000 years 
there would be 60 of these cycles: and as the recession in 
800 tropical years, (as it appears from our Table,) amounted 

* 4000 yrs. of the standard of our Fasti contain 31 days 
less than 4000 mean Julian years; that is, they contain 1,460,969 days 

4000x12 0r48,000contain . . . . . 17,531,628 
Add. $474 372 

IGDSeoU "s 
— 48,000 mean Julian years; or 365:25 x 48,000. 

It is manifest therefore that at the end of 48,000 years, the epoch would 
be found to be 372—365 days; i. e. seven days behind April 7; that is, 
March 31. 
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to 6d. 4h. 48m. exactly, in 60 such cycles this would amount 
to 372 days exactly also. It is manifest therefore that this 
Chaldaic cycle of 800 years, and the Egyptian cycle of 500 
years, would be predisposed to be amalgamated with each 
other; and one in the event would be found to be the same 
with the other *. 


* 'hough there is every reason, in our opinion, to believe that the true 
date of the astrological system of the Chaldees is that which we have just 
assigned, the date of their correction of the primitive calendar, B. C. 1106; 
we cannot forbear to mention a remarkable fact, which, if true, would imply 
that in one characteristic particular of their system the Chaldees virtually 
carried it back much further, and even to the earliest possible date of the 
commencement, of sidereal observations among them; which might per- 
haps go as far back as the epoch of the Dispersion, but could not go fur- 
ther. "To explain this however, we must begin with giving some account 
of the astrological doctrine of the 'Yyyópara and Tarzeívopara, Exaltations 
and Abasements, of the sun, the moon, and the planets. 

Firmicus, ii. cap. 3. p. 17: Scire etiam debemus quse sint stellarum alti- 
tudines singularum, in quibus naturali quadam sublimitate magnitudinis 
eriguntur ... quaeve sint earum dejectiones ; in quibus constitutze oppressa 
auctoritatis suze potestate minuuntur...altitudines autem dictze sunt ob 
hoc; quod cum in ipsa parte fuerint stellae in qua exaltantur, in oppor- 
tunis scilicet geniture locis, homines faciunt beatos; dejectiones autem 
earum faciunt miseros . . . Sol igitur in Arietis parte decima nona exaltatur, 
in Libre vero decima nona dejicitur. Luna exaltatur in 'Tauri parte tertia, 
in Scorpionis tertia parte dejicitur. Saturnus exaltatur in Libre parte 
vicesima, in Arietis rursus decima nona parte dejicitur. Jupiter exaltatur 
in parte Cancri decima quinta, dejicitur vero in Capricorni decima quinta. 
Mars exaltatur in Capricorni parte vicesima octava, dejicitur vero in Can- 
cri parte vicesima octava. Venus exaltatur in Piscium parte vicesima sep- 
tima, dejicitur vero in Virginis parte vicesima septima. Mercurius ex- 
altatur in Virginis parte decima quinta, dejicitur vero in Piscium parte 
decima quinta. 

Pliny, H. N. ii. 13: Altera sublimitatum causa: quoniam a suo centro 
absidas altissimas habent in alüs signis. Saturnus in Libre parte vi- 
cesima, Jupiter Caneri quintadecima, Mars Capricorni vicesima octava, Sol 
Arietis decima nona, Venus Piscium vicesima septima, Mercurius Virginis 
decima quinta, Luna Tauri tertia. Cf. Sextus Empiricus, adv. Astrologos, 
v. 343. $ 355. 36. Martianus Capella, viii. p. 299. 

It is clear from these testimonies that the exaltation of the sun was 
placed in the 199 of Aries, and that of the moon in the 3? of Taurus, Let 
us attend then in the next place to the explanation of the doctrine, given 
by Proclus, the commentator upon, or paraphraser of, the 'etrabiblus. 

Lib.i. cap. xxii: Tà 8é kaXo)peva vYyyópara r&v mAavcopévov rotrov 
€xet Aóyov. émeib?) ó jos. órav ev vQ Kpu yévyrat mowira, Tiv ueráBacuv 
eis rà iyyyAóv kai ópetov zjgukÜkAtoy órav Ó€ év rais XgAais yévrrat rrowirat 
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1t follows, on this principle, that if one of these great pe- 
riods had begun at the same time both in the Egyptian and 


viv peráBagiw eis TÓ rameiwóv kal vórtov' róv uév Kpióv és Uiropa era£av, év 
Q kal ró uéyeOos rijs zjuépas dpxerat kal ró Üeppavrwóv rijs íceos ro) 1A(ov 
ab£e.. rametvopa 0€ éra£av ràs XgÀàs 0ià và évavría . . . máu, émeir) év 
TÓ Uópart ro) 1A(ov, roUr' &éariw &v Tó Kpió, avvobeUcaca 1) ceAjvg mpó- 
Tq Troteirat T']v áo kai dpxzjv rrjs ab£raeos ToU iorós kaÜàs év TQ mpóro 
(o0ío ro) iO(ov rpryóvov, ToUT cow €v rà Taopo, Uiopa uev ékeivgs roro 
éxA0n, rameívopa 06 ró Ouaperpotv, rÓ oU Zkoprriov. 

This passage assigns the most natural, and therefore, we do not doubt, 
the truest explanation of these terms, óyropa and razeívopa, applied to the 
sun; viz. its passage from the south to the north of the equator, and from 
the north to the south, respectively. Now the former of these takes place 
at the vernal equinox, and the latter at the autumnal. "lhough therefore 
Proclus, in the above, does not specify the degree of the exaltation as well 
as the sign, he virtually implies it; viz. the first degree of Aries, in the 
sense of the Aries of the tropical sphere; that degree in which the longi- 
tude of the mean sun is o? o' o"; the degree or the point of the ecliptic in 
which the mean vernal equinox takes place every year. 

Now, though this is the true explanation of the hypsoma or exaltation 
of the sun, it does not follow that the statements which we began with pro- 
ducing, and which dated the article of this exaltation in the 19th of Aries, 
are in error. It does not appear that on this point the astrologers of an- 
tiquity differed among themselves. 'l'hey all dated the exaltation of Sol 
in the 19th of Aries, and his abasement in the 19th of Libra. How then 
is this to be reconciled with the true explanation of those terms ? 

In the first place, the r9th degree of Aries is to be understood of the 
19th degree of the Aries of Mazzaroth. "l'his being so understood, there 
is no inconsistency in supposing the exaltation of the sun both in the true 
point of the mean vernal equinox, and yet in the roth degree of Aries. 
But here a difficulty of another kind presents itself. When did the true 
point of the mean vernal equinox fall in the 19th degree of the Aries of 
Mazzaroth? In the earliest graduation of the tropical in terms of the 
sphere of Mazzaroth it fell only in the r5th degree of the latter; and the 
19th is four degrees beyond that. 

Supposing however the date of the first degree of the sphere of Mazza- 
roth, that is, of the Aries of Mazzaroth, assumed to be March 24 at noon, 
or at midnight, then that of the 19th degree would be April 1r, at noon or 
at midnight. "'lhe date of the mean vernal equinox never fell on April r1 
later than the epoch of the Phoenix cycles, B. C. 1847; but it did so some 
time or other before it. We have seen that in the year of the deluge, and 
in the year of the descent from the ark, its date was April 12. Conse- 
quently, 100 years later, i. e. at or about the date of the Dispersion, it 
might, or rather it would, be April rr. 

Now let us here call to mind the fact which we alluded to obiter, (Diss. 
ix. ch. iv. sect. iv. vol. ii. 76.) that when Alexander was at Babylon, B. C. 
331, the Chaldeans professed to have accounts which went back 1903 
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in the Chaldzan sphere, in the 15? degree ; then at the end of 
the period the first degree of each would be found in the eighth 


years. "These years being understood of equable years, they must be 
referred to sra cyc. 3676, Nab. 417, which began Nov. 14, B. C. 332; 
because it is capable of proof that Alexander came to Babylon before the 
end of sera cyc. 3676, and left it again not later than the very beginning 
of era cyc. 3677.  Reckon back 1903 years from sra cyc. 3676, and you 
are brought to :ra cyc. 1773; which began, as our tables shew, Feb. 20, 
at midnight, B. C. 2233, just 114 years after the descent from the ark, 
B. C.2247. In this year, as our tables also shew, the mean vernal equi- 
nox was falling April r1, oh. 35 m. 38 s. 24 th. for the meridian of our 
tables; and consequently April 11 1h. 12 m. 38s. 24th. for that of the 
ancient Babylon: i. e. in the 19th degree of the Aries of Mazzaroth ex- 
actly, supposed to bear date at midnight March 24. 

It appears further from the testimonies produced supra, that the exalta- 
tion of the moon was dated in the 3d degree of laurus. Proclus how- 
ever assigned the reason why; viz. that supposing it to have been in con- 
junction with the sun, at the time of the sun's exaltation in Aries, its first 
phasis or visible appearance would take place in Taurus. Now if the 
phasis takes place in the 3d degree of Taurus, the moon must be reckoned 
to be one day old at least in the 3d of Taurus. It moves over 13? 10 35" 
in one day at present: and we shall see hereafter that the Chaldees reck- 
oned it to do the same in their time. If we go back 13? 10' 35" from the 
end of the 2d degree of Taurus, we come to 18? 49' 25" of Aries; at which 
time on this principle the moon was new, or in conjunction with the sun. 
Now let this state of the case be referred to the same date as that of the 
primary exaltation of the sun, in the 19th of Aries, (the Aries of Mazza- 
roth,) and therefore to April rr, B. C. 2233, &ra cyc. 1773. On this 
principle the moon too must have been assumed to have been in conjunc- 
tion with the sun not only in the roth of the Aries of Mazzaroth but also 
on April i1, B. C. 2233. Our lunar calendar shews that this was the 
case. "The principal new moon, B. C. 2233, bore date April ro at sunset, 
and therefore April r1 at midnight. 

It appears to us that these four coincidences, the 19th degree of the 
Aries of Mazzaroth, the true mean vernal equinox, the new moon or con- 
junction, and 1903 years exactly carried back from sera cyc. 3676, all 
fallmg out together in this manner, April 11 B. C. 2233, cra cyc. 1773, 
could not have been the effect of chance: and therefore that this doctrine - 
of the '"Yyrópara and Tazewópara, though possibly broached de facto only 
B. C. 1106, za cyc. 2901, was purposely attached to the state of the case 
B. C. 2233, s&ta cyc. 1773. It does much therefore to confirm the state- 
ment, transmitted through Porphyry and Simplicius, that Callisthenes 
actually found records at Babylon which went back 1903 years; or at 
least to prove that the Chaldeans must have still preserved an accurate 
chronology there, which went back to B. C. 2233. The fuller investiga- 
tion of this point however is necessarily to be reserved for the account of 
the Babylonian calendar. 
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" degree. "The former was actually the relation of the tropical 
sphere of the Egyptians to the sphere of Mazzaroth, B.C. 
798. "Those who invented the doctrine in question, among 
the Egyptians, appear to have taken advantage of this coin- 
dence to combine the Egyptian and the Chaldaic systems; 
and to form one out of both, neither the same with either, 
nor yet different from it, yet such as is described or implied 
in the passage of Theon, which we began with quoting: a 
system such that the xvth the virnth and the ist degrees in 
the sphere of Mazzaroth should be fixed and impassable 
terms; the viiith that from which the recession and procession 
should begin, and at which they should end perpetually ; the 
xvth the term which the procession should reach, but not 
p355, on one side of this; and the ist that which the recession 
should attain to in like manner, but never pass, on the other. 

This doctrine and this system was neither the original 
Egyptian one, nor the Chaldaic. And yet it was not inde- 
pendent of either. It was evidently a modification of both: 
and if it had any claim to originality, it was in the idea of 
this combination. And it must be admitted that, suppos- 
ing the assumptions on which it proceeded to have been 
true, it would have answered the end proposed by it in an 
admirable manner. And though no more than an ingenious 
fiction, totally destitute of foundation, it appears from the 
testimony of Theon, that the theory and the hypothesis, so 
introduced, maintained its credit for more than a thousand 
years; and that there were ua059pariko) even in his time, who 
received it, and adapted their calculations to it. In fact, in 
connection with the doctrine relating to the octava sphera, 
of which all the works on the history of astronomy give an 
account, it may be said to have retained its hold on astro- 
nomers down to the time of Copernicus and Tycho Brahe; 
the latter of whom, according to Delambre, (loc. cit. supra) 
was the first to disembarrass astronomy of it. 

There is a singular passage in Syncellus, which after what 
has been premised may possibly appear significant. He is 
giving an account of what he calls the 'OAvwmiàs of the 
Egyptians; which the context shews to be meant of the 
cycle of leap-year8. Ox üpovcorv 9 à» et] kal rjv map Al- 

8 370. l. 19. 
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yvzTíow aep) rv rerpaergpikQv "OAvpmidbov évvotav, áAAqv vwà 
ris zap 'Amqva(ow obcar, év jpaxyet óqXQcat rois &yvoobcur. 1j 
yàp ceXMjvg wap Alyvmríow kvpíos "OÀvpmiàs kaAeitrau Quà T 
xarà pijva mepumoAeiP TOv Co0iakÓr kÜkXov, 0v oi maAÀawoi avTOv 
"OAXvunor ékáAovr. aU: yàp àmó Kapkírov ro iü(ov oíkov &s àmó 
kévrpou Tpoepxyopnérm và (9' karacmá(era. (iia €v vuxOnuepíois 
KÜ' kal jua ev kat Aezrots Xy. y —(in what follows, he describes 
the octaéterie cycle, ending) sAgpot oir ó fos év 'OXvpsziábi 
pAQ Terpaerupuxi zjépas jav£a', 7j 08 aeXijy Kj. T. À. év 08 "'OAvp- 
miáci Ojo ylvovra, oeXijria. 70 (99) vvxOijepa 0€ 8 «(9 (2922) 
à kal ó Atos év Toig 9g éreci. kai roiaóry pip 7] TOv AlyvmTiov 
00£a mepi "OXvymiábov. 

We should have attached less importance to this passage, 
had it not supposed the constant reckoning of these cycles 
of Olympiads, both those of the sun in cycles of four years, 
and those of the moon in cycles of eight, to be dated from 
Cancer, the house of the moon; and therefore no doubt 
from her proper position, her normal degree, in that house, 
the l5th of Cancer. We have seen that at the supposed 
natale mundi, August 8, B. C. 798, both the normal de- 
gree of the sun, the xvth of Leo, and that of the moon, the 
xvth of Cancer, met on the same day, August 8 itself. 
B. C. 798 was leap-year in the proper cycle of that kind 
peeuliar to the Sothiacal period. "The period of 48,000 years 
is divisible by 8; and therefore is a measure of the octaéteric 
cycle, a double cycle of leap-years; of which it contains 6000 
exaetly. Nor would it be without reason, that the peculiar 
name of 'Ojwuziàs among the Egyptians should have been 
given to a cycle of four years, which always bore date from 
August 8, B. C. 798. The proper epoch of the Olympie 
cycle itself was attached to the same season of the year; and 
it must have frequently happened that the proper Olympic 
cycle, and this Egyptian cycle reckoned from August 8 or 7, 
were nearly coincident. "We may infer then from these co- 
incidences, that the Egyptians must have had a very ancient 
cycle of leap-year, connected both with the moon, and with 
the sun, and with some Julian term common to both ; which 
term, under the circumstances of the case, we can scarcely 
doubt must have been August 8, the supposed na£ale mundi, 
first introduced into Egypt, and recognised there in that: 
capacity, in B. C. 798. 
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SgcrioN VII.— On the probable date of the astrological system 
of the Egyptians: and on the Egyptian scheme of the Decani. 


It is an obvious inference from the above premises that, 
if the Egyptians had among them an astrological system, 
resembling that of the Chaldees, it was most probably intro- 
duced at this time. Whether they had a system of their 
own, older than that, is a different question. lt may be 
collected from Ptolemy, that something of this kind did 
actually exist among them, different from the Chaldaic; and 
therefore more properly Egyptian, and probably more an- 
cient than the system borrowed from the Chaldees: though 
in what the difference between the two systems consisted 
we do not pretend to explain, for we have never thought it 
worth while to inquire. 

IIepi 98 rGv óp(ov, however, observes Ptolemyh, oo uáAwra 
$épovra, rpómow. kal ó uév éorw AlyvmriakÓs, Ó mpós rüs TÓV 
olkorv s é€mízav kvpías, (lege kvpiórgras,) ó 0€ XaAOaikós, ó 
zpós ràs (ràrv) A (rprydóvev) oikoOcomorías...roürov j.£v oüv TOv 
ópíov àfiomworórepa rà karüà róv AlyvmriakÓv TpÓmov, kal Óià TO 
Tis cvrayoyiv avrOrv maopà Tois Alyvmríos ocvyypaje?£ow és 
xpucíugr àrvaypajiüjs T7£u9o0au kal Óià rÓ cvpdevetv avrois ós 
emízav ràs poípas rÀv ópíev rois karareraypgévaus )- aUrÓv 
zapabevyparikats "yevégeoiv...ijó] gwévrou mepwrervynkaj.ev Ties 
àvrtypá$o caÀauQ kal 70AAÀ OveÜapuévo mepiéxorri vor kal 
cópdoerorv Aóyov Tís Táfeos kal Tífs TocórQros a)TrÓv, |erà To0 
rás T€ TÓV mpoyevopévov yevéceov powoypadías kal róv TÓv 
cvvayoyGv àpiuóv aópdervov ebpíokec0a, 7) TOv vaXowor àva- 
ypadij, T0 0& karà Aé£w roO (8iA(ov mávv pakpürv qv, kj 7. A.) 

The thirty-six Decani of the Chaldees must certainly some 
time or other have been introduced into the Egyptian sphere ; 
and we have little doubt that it was now done, B.C. 798. 
Merà ra?ra, observes Origeni, $qoiv ó KéAaos roua?ra* "Ort pij» 
év To(c0e uéxpu. vOv éAax(arov éoriv Óro Oé0ora, éfovoía puáQoi 
ris àv é£ àv AlyUmrto Aéyovouv, Ór( ápa, ToU. àvÜpómov r0 cópa 
€£ kal rpiákovra Dweinoóres Da(uoves 7) 0co( Tues al0épiow eis 


h Tetrabiblus, i. p. 11. mepl Gv Opíev. viii. 58. Cf. Stobsus, Ecloge Phy- 
Cf. xarà XaADaíovs, p. 12.: also Pro- sic, lib. i. cap. xxii. mepl kócgov, 9. 
clus in Tetrabiblum, 1. xxiii. Hermetis: tom. i. 469 sqq. Apuleius, 

i See Procl. in Tetrab. i. xxiii. ad fin. — Hermes Trism. ii. 302. 

3 Opp.i. 78:5. B. Contra Celsum, 
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rocabra pépy veveuquévorv, (oi 0€ kal moÀ) mAe(ovs Aéyovouw,) 
üANos dAXo Ti abro vépew émirérakrau. kal rÓv Oawuóvov lcact 
rà órvópara émwxoGpío devo, Gomep Xvovyijv, kai Xvayovpa]v, kai 
Krvàr, kal Eur, kal B(ov, kal 'Epov, kai 'Epef8(ov, kai '"Papavóp, 
xai "Petavoóp, 0ca re áAAa rjj éavrüv yXócan óvopátovot, &, T. À. 
Though these are not expressly called the Decani, their 
number implies them to be intended of the Decani : and Sal- 
masius has shewnk that the names here enumerated are 
actually those of some of the Decani among the Egyptians, 
recoverable from Firmicus, from Hephsestio Thebanus, and 
from other sources. 

The names and order of these Egyptian Decani were re- 
cited by Firmicus; and no doubt in the original edition of 
his work correctly: though in the shape in which they have 
come down to us, and are now read in his text, they are 
much corrupted. Yet it is necessary to quote this account, 
corrupt as it is, in order to see in what manner these Decani 
were connected with the different signs; from which it will 
appear, that though a third part of every sign was nominally 
awarded to the same Decan, yet strictly speaking only a cer- 
tain number of degrees in each were under his personal 
jurisdiction and superintendence; which, on that account, 
were called P/enc; the rest, in contradistinction to these, as 
being unoecupied and unrepresented by any of the Decani, 
being termed Vacue. 

Triginta sex itaque Decani, says he!, omnem zodiaci possi- 
dent circulum: ac per xii signorum numerum deorum seu 
Decanorum hzc multitudo dividitur. sed cum sint in signis 
singulis terni decani non in omnibus triginta partibus eorum 
est numen constitutum ; sed per singula signa terni Decani 
quasdam partes possident, quasdam vero reliquerunt. plenze 
sunt itaque partes in quibus Decani fuerint inventi; vacuse 
vero ad quas nunquam Deeanorum numerus accedit. 

Explicabo itaque partes plenas et vacuas....Decanorum 


etiam nomina ZEgyptio sermone proferam...ab Ariete potis- 


simum exordium facientes. . . ille enim partes sunt plensze im | 


quibus Decanorum nomina inveneris; vacu: vero quas... . | 


Decani penitus reliquerint. 


k De Annis Climactericis, 610-613. l Lib.iv. cap. xvi. 107. 
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Number, order, and names of the Egyptian Decani, in the different signs of 
the sphere, beginning with Aries, according to Firmicusk, 
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Planets, | Signs, Vacus, Plena. Decani. 
March 24 
Mars AXI Lenisaue i 3 Prime 5$ | Asiccan 
Sol ii 9 5 | Senacher 
Venus iii 6 4 | Acentacer 
April 24 18 (12) 14 
Mercury | Teurus........ i 3 Prime 8 | Asicath 
Luna ii 2 8 | Viroaso 
Saturn iii B .4 | Aharph 
May 24 1o Ne 
Jupiter Bent... i 2 [orsa 7 | Thesogar 
Mars ii 3 Prim À Verasua 
Sol ic. m Tepisatosoa 
; I 
L June 24 1 2 
' Venus Cancer..... i 6 Prime 6 | Sothis 
Mercury ii 2 4 | Syth 
Luna iii 2 9 | Thuimis 
I — 
July 25 " ios 
Saturn | Leo.......... i 3 | Prime 7 | Aphruimis 
Jupiter ii 6 Prims 4 | Sithacer 
Mars ms IO | Phuonisie 
August 24 9 3 RF 
Sol Virgo... es i| 5 | Prime4 | Thumis 
Venus ii 2 Thopitus 
Mercury iii 6 Aphut 
3 4 
September 23 16 ; 14 
Luna MER CUI sus i 8 | Prime | Serucuth 
Saturn ii 8 Prime 3 | Aterechinis 
Jupiter ii | 3 Prime 3 | Arepien 
October 23 a 2 
Mars Scorpio ...... i 3 5 | Sentacer 
Sol i 6 6 | Tepiseuth 
Venus iii 2 5 Senciner 
-3 z 
November 23 " , " 
Mereury | Sagittarius .... i 3 Prime 8 Eregbuo 
Luna ii 4 Prime 8 | Sagen 
Saturn iii M Chenen 
December 23 7 23 
Jupiter Capricornus.... i ri 3 | Themeso 
Mars ii 5 4 Epima 
Sol üi| 5 .6 | Homoth 
January 22 is 13 
Venus Aquarius ...... i 4 5 | Oroasoer 
Mercury ii 4 6 | Astiro 
Luna iii 4$ 8 | Tepisatras 
February 21 33 " 
Saturn Piapop: 3 ses i 6 6 | Archatapias 
Jupiter ii 3 4 | Thopibui 
Mars ii 6 3 | Atembui 
2 
17 13 
k Cf. also Scaliger's Manilius, p, 487, 
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We shall not attempt any explanation of these names; 
which are so corrupt in comparison of their original form as 
to be well calculated to perplex the best Coptie scholars of 
the present day : and we shall produce by and by an amend- 
ed, and much more genuine, list of the same names, taken 
from the late publication of the Chevalier Lepsius. 

We shall observe, on this account of Firmicus, only 1. That 
with respect to the distinction of the parts of every decad 
of the sphere, in connection with the Decani, into p/ene and 
vacue, it must of course be understood of the parís of the 
signs, that is of the degrees of the sphere ; not of the days of 
the month by which also those degrees might be represented. 
No sign could contain either more or less than 30 degrees: 
but some of them must contain 31 days. No decad or third 
part of the sign could contain either more or less than ten 
degrees; but some decads of the signs must have eleven 
days. None of the Decani then could have either more or 
less than ten degrees; but some of them must have eleven 
days, while the rest had only ten. - 

ii. The numbers, which represent the proportion of the 
full and the empty parts in each of these instances, are evi- 
dently corrupted: yet we may take it for grauted that, 
though the number of such parts of either kind in each in- 
stance could not be the same, it must have followed the same 
general rule in all; and that rule such, that the sum of full 
and empty parts together must have amounted to Ze» in each 
decad, and to thirty in each sign. And it appears from the 
inspection of the scheme itself, that the last fact holds good 
of the proportion between them in seven signs out of twelve, 
even as the numbers stand at present. 'lThe full parts in each 
instance ought to be the complement of ten on the empty 
ones, and that of the empty the complement of ten on the 
full, in the decad ; and the sum of full parts should be the 
complement of thirty on the sum of the empty, in the sign, 
and vice versa. On this principle, it would be both allowable 
and easy to correct the numbers of Firmicus, to make them 
agreeable to such a rule: and it would be seldom necessary 
to alter both at once; that is, both the specified number of 
the full and that of the empty parts, at the same time. 

ji. With respect to the order or alternation of these full 
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and these empty parts; it does not appear that it followed 
any definite rule. It is observable however that in some of 
these instances, such and such of the partes prime are speci- 
fied as the full; and consequently the latter parts are to be 
supposed the empty: and from this distinction it may per- 
haps be inferred that, in the remaining cases, in which no 
such specification occurs, the first parts, as a general rule, 
are to be considered the empty, and the latter the full, ones. 

iv. This enumeration in Firmicus begins with Aries; 
though, after what has been explained, it cannot admit of a 
question that the actual division of the sphere among these 
Decani must have begun in Leo. But the Egyptian sphere, 
as we have seen, was always reckoned from Aries. Macro- 
bius, as we have also seen!, was at much pains to explain 
why this should be the case, even when the natale mundi 
itself was dated in a different sign. This is sufficient to ac- 
count for the order of the enumeration in Firmicus. 

v. It is observable that the names of the three Decani of 
Cancer, in his list, are Sothis, Syth, and Thuimis. "The 
names of the same three in Hephzstio Thebanus are Eois, 
EZir, and Krovpís: and no doubt Knoumis was the original 
reading in the third of these instances in Firmicus; particu- 
larly as 'Thumis occurs again in his list, as the name of the 
first of the Decani of Virgo. Khnoumis was the name of 
one of the gods of the Egyptians*, and most proper to the 
Thebaid ; who could not be older than their Osiris and Isis, 
nor in fact so old as they. Sit appears to be the same with 
Seth; the most proper name of Typhon among the Egyp- 
tians: and Sothis was the name of Sirius or the dog-star. 
There can be no doubt that Sirius or Sothis had always a 
particular connection with Cancer; especially in the sphere 
of Mazzaroth, in which the Julian limits of that sign were 
June 24 and July 24 each inclusive. Both the cosmieal and 
the heliacal rising of Sirius necessarily fell in this sign. It 
is not certain too that Typhon or Seth himself was not con- 
nected with the same season of the year, through some tra- 
dition relating to the dog-days in Egypt^. And these coin- 


1 Supra, p. 451. n Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, 
m DBunsen, b.i. sect. vi. A. iii. p. 374. Ixxiii. 
Birch, p.i. p. 9. 
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cidences must do much to prove that this scheme and this 
nomenclature of the Decani among the Egyptians could not 
be older than the Sothiacal period. And in reality, if it was 
actually first introduced in B. C. 798, it was 552 years later. 

We shall conclude then with proposing an amended list 
of these names, including not only the Greek names of He- 
phsestio Thebanus, but the Egyptian ones recovered from the 
monuments and the hieroglyphic sculptures; on five of which 
they have been discovered. This list we borrow from the 
late publication of the Chevalier Lepsius, entitled Die Chro- 
nologie der ZEgypter, Berlin, 4to, 1849», 


Synopsis of the names of the Decani from Hephestio Thebanus and 
the monuments. 




















Signs. Decani. | Salmasius. Hergestellter Text, Hieroglyphieal. 
Cancer i ZXw6ís ZXe6ís Suti 
ii ZíT ZíT Sit 
iii Xvovyís T'vovuls or Kvovuís | Knemut & Knem 
Leo iv Xapxvovuls | Xapyvovuls Cher-knemut & Cher- Knem 
v "Hm 'HrojT : He-tet 
vi $ovT PovrjT Pehu-tet 
Virgo vii Tóu Tóu Tum 
viii Obec'Tevkarí | Obeoe-Brkarl Beschti- Bkati 
ix 'Aoocó 'Aoocó Apeset 
Libra x ZXovxwé Xovxwé Sebch? 
xi IIr2xovrí TT1-$óvT T'ape-fent 
xii Xovrapé PorvTapé Fent-her 
Scorpio xiii ZTexvevé | Teoxve-($óvr) 'Tsechne-fent 
xiv Xeoyué ZXeou ? 
xv ZXieué Xeoieué ? 
Sagittarius | xvi "Poové "Paovo Herhet-ua 
xvii Xeoyué Xeoué Schesmu 
xviii Kougé Koviué or 'oviyé. | Kenemu 
Capricorn | xix Zuár Zudr Smat 
Xx ZXpó Zpó Sra 
xxi "Iopó "Iopá Sira 
Aquarius | xxii Iria) TT2-X) T-ape-chu 
xxiii 'Acb Xi or Xeó Chu 
xxiv | IlrzBvoi Tzr2-Biov T-ape-be:u 
Pisces XXV ' ABio Bíov Beu 
xxvi | Xovrapé $ovrapé Fent-her 
xxvii | IIrigio? ZXBlov .. beu 
Aries xxvii | Xorrapé $ovrapér Fent-herhet 
xxix | Xorvraxpé | 9ovraxpé Fent-cher 
XXX Xexér Xekér Seket 
Taurus xxxi Xdóov Xov Chou 
xxxii | 'Epà '"Epó Ar 
xxxiii | 'Pougógape | 'PouBóuape ? 
Gemini xxxiv | O0cóAk GocóAKk "Teselk 
xxxv | Of/'ape Of/ape Uar 
XXxvi | 9ovóp Povóp Pehu-her. 








9 Page 68-71. 
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SgcriíoN. VIIT.— Confirmation of the preceding conclusions by 
the date of the imposition of the planetary names on the ferie 
of the hebdomadal cycle ; viz. B. C. 798. 


Whether the ancient Egyptians could be supposed to have 
retained the hebdomadal cycle among them from the first or 
not, it would be utterly incredible that after it had become a 
characteristic observance of the Jews, their nearest neigh- 
bours, with whom they kept up a constant intercourse, they 
should not have known of its existence long before B. C. 798. 
It would be incredible too that, 1f the Egyptians knew of the 
existence of this cycle among the Jews, they should not have 
known in what manner it was reckoned among them; and 
that the feria prima was the beginning or head of the reckon- 
ing perpetually, and the feria septima the end of it: though, 
if they knew any thing about the rule of the sabbath among 
the Jews, they could not but know that the most sacred day 
of the cycle was the seventh, and not the firs ; i. e. the day 
on which it ended, not that on which it began. 

We had occasion to explain in a former part of our workP, 
by what particular process, or according to what particular 
rule, the planetary names, which the ferie of the hebdoma- 
dal cycle stil retain, came to be assigned them at first; 
and it was evident from that explanation, that in that par- 
ticular process the seventh feria of the cycle, and not the 
first, must have been considered and treated as the proper 
head of the cycle itself. And this would be an extraordinary 
and an inexplicable phenomenon, could it be supposed that 
the seventh feria was mistaken for the first; and that it was 
substituted for it through ignorance of the real order of the 
terms of the cycle: but not, if it was purposely treated as 
the first out of deference to its superior sanctity, and under 
an idea that the most sacred term of the cycle was naturally 
the most important, and the fittest to be considered and 
treated as the first. 

It appeared also from that explanation, that the name 
given to the seventh day of the cycle was that of the planet 
Saturn; that is, the name of the highest or most superior of 
the planets, known to the ancients, and according to the 


» Diss. vi. ch. ii, sect. iii. vol. i. 413. 
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astrological system of the Chaldzeans, as we were informed by 
Diodorus, the most powerful and influential of all, was as- 
signed to the most sacred term of the hebdomadal cycle. 
And it appeared too that it must have been assigned to it 
extra ordinem; i.e. both prior to and independent of the 
process by which the proper planetary name was awarded to 
each of the other terms of the cycle. It is manifest at least, 
with regard to the details of such a process, that it must 
have begun with assuming the first hour of the seventh feria, 
and therefore the seventh feria itself, to be already sacred to 
Saturn; before it had yet been ascertained by virtue of this 
particular process to which of the planets the first hour of 
the next feria, and therefore that feria itself, was to be ap- 
propriated. 

We declared our opinion, at that time, that the planetary 
names were imposed on the days of the weeks by the Egyp- 
tians; and in this year, B. C. 798. We shall now proceed to 
the proofs of the truth of that assertion: and there are two, 
which we think are sufficient to establish it. 

The first is that in this very year, B.C. 798, when the doc- 
trine which we have hitherto been employed in explaining, 
relating to the birth of the world on August 8, and to the 
new theory of precession, and of the alternate recession and 
advance of the tropical points on the sphere of Mazzaroth, 
was first broached in Egypt; and when the astrological sys- 
tem of the Chaldees appears to have been introduced among 
the Egyptians, or one of their own to have been invented 
which was only a modification of it: August 8, the prin- 
cipal term in this system, both as the supposed date of the 
genitura mundi, and as the representative of the middle term 
between the first and the fifteenth degrees of the sphere of 
Mazzaroth, was actually falling on the feria septima of the 
hebdomadal cycle: for the Dominical Letter of the year 
being D, August 8 was the feria septima or Saturday. 

If then it was thought proper, for any reason, to impose 
the names of the planets at this time on the days of the week, 
and to begin with the most superior of all, and to attach its 
name to the principal and most important of the ferie of the 
week; it is evident that, at this particular juncture, that 
might be done without any disturbance of the order of the 
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cycle. The seventh day of the existing cycle might be at once 
dedicated to the planet Saturn, by a positive appointment, 
and receive its name; as it must have been dedicated and 
must have received its name some time or other, independent 
of the rule which awarded the rest of the days to the rest of 
the planets: and yet every thing connected with the cycle 
itself would be left to go on as it was going on before. 

The second of our proofs is this. "The sun and the moon 
and the five planets, which have given their names to the 
ferie of the hebdomadal cycle, being always situated and 
always moving in the ecliptie or in the zodiae, must neces- 
sarily and at all times be in some sign or other; and at dif- 
ferent times in every sign. For the same reason they must 
be, at all times, in some decad or other of some one of the 
signs; and at different times must be in every decad of every 
sign. Now Firmicus tells us that, in the astrological system 
of which we have been speaking, provision was made for 
these contingencies also; and that as any one of these erra- 
tic bodies happened to be situated in any one decad of the 
sphere, that is, within the limits of the proper jurisdiction of 
some one of the Decani, the decad became subject or proper 
to the planet, just as if the planet had no connection with 
any part of the sphere but that decad ; or the Decania of the 
sphere had no connection with any thing but the planets 
which were occupying such and such decads for the time. 
Sed et ipsi Decani singulis stellis (1. e. planetis) deputantur. 
et cum in ipso Decanio stella fuerit, licet sit in alieno domi- 
cilio, sic tamen est habenda quasi in suo sit domicilio con- 
stituta, suo enim in Decanio posita hzc eadem perficit quze 
in suo signo constituta decernit 9. 

And yet this appropriation of the Decani, or of the Deca- 
nia, to the planets followed a very peculiar rule. It might 
have been expected that, in assigning to the planets the dif- 
ferent decads of the sphere, they would be taken either in 
the descending order, beginning with Saturn as the highest, 
or in the ascending, beginning with the moon as the lowest: 
and yet the actual order (as it appears from the enumeration 
of the succession itself in Firmicus") was that of Saturn, Ju- 

q Lib. ii. iv. p. 17. r See the scheme, p. 485. 
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piter, Mars, Sol, Venus, Mercury, Luna, perpetually; which 
is neither the former nor yet the latter, but something dif- 
ferent from both s. 

To make these distinctions however intelligible, and to 
prepare the way for the inference deducible from them of 
the connection between the names of the planets and the 
ferie of the hebdomadal cycle, implied in these distinctions 
themselves; we have no alternative except that of exhibiting 
the actual scheme of the intermixture and alternation of 
planets and Decania all round the sphere. Only it is neces- 
sary to premise, that we suppose ourselves bound to begin 
it, and to trace it, not in the tropical sphere, but in the sphere 
of Mazzaroth ; and not from Aries or Krion even in that 
sphere, where Firmicus begins it, but from Leo or Leonton, 
and from the middle decad of Leo or Leonton too; to which 
the natale mundi itself, and the xérrpov xwseos or primum 
mobile of every thing subsequent to that, and dependent 
upon it ever after, according to the principles and assump- 
tions of this system, must be considered to have been origi- 
nally determined. 


Scheme of Decania, and of the planets to which they belonged, from the 
second decad of Leonton, in the sphere of Mazzaroth, B. C, 798, to the 
same again, B. C, 797. 


Leonton 30 days, July 25—Aug. 23 B. C. 798 Dom. Let. D. 











Degrees 

De- or 

cania Days. Feria. Planets, Feria. 

i 10 | July....25 7 | Luna 2 | July....237 B. C. 798 
1 

ii IO August.. 4 - Saturn ri August.. 8 
6 

iii lo | August..14 | 6 | Jupiter 5 | August..20 
4 

Parthenon 3o days, August 24— Sept. 22 

i IO | August..24 2 | Mars 3 | August..25 
2 

ii i0 | Septemb. 3 | 5 | Sol I Septemb. 6 
l 

iii ro | Septemb. r3 1 | Venus 6 | Septemb. 18 
5 











S This is the reverse of the order in — of Thebes: that is, it is his order read 
which Nonnus enumerated them supra, — backwards. 
(P- 450.) in connection with the gates 
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Zygon 3o days, September 23— October 22 


Decania Days. Feria. Planets. Feria. 
i 10 | Septemb.23 | 4 | Mercury | 4 | Septemb.23 
3 
ii 10 | October.. 3 J Luna 2 | October.. 5 
I 
iii IO | October r3 3 Saturn 7 | October 1:7 
6 














Scorpion 31 days, Oct. 233—Nov. 22 


i II | October 23 | 6 | Jupiter [ October 29 
4 

ii I0 | November 3 3 Mars 3 Novemb. 3 
2 

iii 10 | Novemb. 13 6 | Sol I Novemb. 15 
7 








Toxon 30 days, Nov. 23 —Dec. 22 


i Io | Novemb. 23 2 | Venus 6 | Novemb. 27 

ii IO | Decemb. 3 5$ | Mercury 4 | Decemb. 9 

iis 3 

iii IO Decemb. 13 I Luna 2 | Decemb. 14 
I 














JEgon 30 days, Dec. 23—Jan. 21 B.C. 797 Dom. Lett. C B. 


i I0 | Decemb. 23 | 4 | Satum Decemb. 26 


iii IO | January 12 | 3 | Mars January 12 


l 
6 
ii IO January 2 ri Jupiter 5 January 7 
4 
t 
2 
Hydron 31 days, Jan. 22—Feb. 21 


i II | January 22 | 6 | Sol January 24 


ii IO | February 2 | 3 | Venus February 5 


iii I0 | February 12 | 6 | Mercury* February 17 











€5 4 Ox Qon 


Tcthyon 31 days, Feb. 22— March 23 


i 1I February 22 2 | Luna 2 February 22 
I 

iü 10 | March... 4 6 Saturn 7 March .. $5 
6 

ii 10 | March .. 14 2 Jupiter 5 March .. 17 
4 


* Achilles Tatius, Isagoge ad Aratum, $17. Uranologium, 136 B—D. Mercury, it i$ said, was 
styled by the Egyptians 'AzóAAcvos &cTrjp; that is, the star of Horus. His proper Decan in 
Aquarius, we see, extended from Feb. 12—21: within which fell the supposed assumption of the 
double crown of Egypt by Horus. See supra, note at p. 414. 
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Krion 31 days, March 24—April 23 





Decania Days. Feria. Planets. — Feria. 
i io | March ..24 | 5 Mars* | 3 | March ..29 
2 
ii $0 | AME, 8 I Sol E Xp ..g 
7 
iii I1 April ..13 4 | Venus 6 | April ..rg 
5 
Tauron 3o days, April 24—May 23 
i IO | April ..24 I Mercury | 4 | April ..27 
3 
i 10 | May.... 4 | 4 | Luna 2 May.... 9 
I 
iii 10 | May....14 | rj Saturn vi May....14 
6 
| 


Didymon 31 days, May 24—June 23 


i II May....24 | 3 | Jupiter | 5 | May....26 
ii I0 | June.... 4 | 7? | Mars June.... 7 


iii IO | June.... 14 3 Sol June....19 





Karkinon 31 days, June 24—July 24 














i II | June....24 | 6 | Venus 6 | June....24 
5 

ii I0 | July.... 5 | 3 | Mercury | 4 | July.... 6 
3 

ii IO | July....15 | 6 ! Luna 2 | July....18 
1 


Leonton 3o days, July 25—4Aug. 23 
i | xo] July....25 | 2] 8Setum — | 7|. July....30 


The inspection of this scheme must satisfy any one that it 
was an artificial one, and was so arranged on purpose. For 
it appears that, if we trace it forwards from the second Decan 
of Leonton and from the feria septima, as represented by the 
planet Saturn ; in the next Decan we find the feria dropping 
from the septima to the quinta, and the order of planets from 
Saturn to Jupiter: the former of which planets in the heb- 
domadal cycle is the representative of the feria septima, and 
the latter is that of the feria quinta: so that to pass from 


* Mars, in like manner, was styled 'HpaxAéovs &o75jp; that is, the star of Khons, the Egyptian 
Hereules Lunus, We shall see, by and by, that Hercules Lunus had a special connection, through 
the lunar mansions of the last revision, with the first Decan of Krion or Aries. 

T Achilles Tatius, ut£ supra. Jupiter, in like manner, was called 'Ocípióos àcr$p. He had the 
first Decan of Didymon; and this month was eminently sacred to Osiris and Isis, being called 
Didymon after them. ; 
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Saturn to Jupiter in the order of planetary names is abso- 
lutely the same thing as to pass from the feria septima to 
the feria quinta in the order of the hebdomadal ferie: and 
vice versa. No one, we think, could doubt that this must 
have been designedly done in each instance; in order that 
these things might thus correspond one to the other. Again, 
in the next decad, we find the planetary names descending 
from Jupiter to Mars, and the order of ferie from the feria 
quinta to the feria tertia; eher of which, in its proper 
order, is absolutely the same thing as the other. And in 
the next to this, we find the planetary cycle dropping from 
Mars to Sol, and the hebdomadal from the feria tertia to the 
feria prima; one of which, mutatis mutandis, is the same 
thing as the other. In short, we find this going on, in the 
same way, through every decad of every sign in succession, 
from the point where we began to trace it, until we come 
round to the same point again; a fresh planetary name con- 
nected with every fresh decad, in the order above specified, 
Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Sol, Venus, Mercury, Luna; and a 
fresh feria of the hebdomadal cycle, the same which is repre- 
sented by the planetary name in question, (the first which 
could answer to it in the given decad,) enterimg the decad 
along with it also. So that if we read the names of the 
planets in this scheme, either backwards or forwards, they 
are to be read either way in the order above assigned; and 
if we trace the ferie either upwards or downwards, they pro- 
ceed in the same manner, parallel to the order of the planets. 
It would be the height of scepticism therefore to doubt whe- 
ther each of these schemes was not purposely so arranged, 
in order to correspond to the other; or, what comes to the 
same thing, (though we ourselves have supplied the ferie in 
one of these successions, and Firmicus the planetary names 
in the other,) that the latter could ever have been disposed, 
as they are seen to be, in each of the decads, except as the 
representatives of the former in that particular situation in 
the decads also. 

There cannot consequently be any reasonable doubt, that 
whosoever were the authors of this planetary cycle, as at- 
tached to the corresponding cycle of Decania, they must have 
been well acquainted with the hebdomadal cycle, and with 
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the order and succession of ferie in that; an order and suc- 
cession, which it is manifest they could not have had the 
least intention of disturbing by this connection of their 
planetary cycle with the hebdomadal cycle; but which, it is 
also evident, they must have considered, for some reason 
or other, indissolubly associated with the order of this 
planetary cycle also; so that the first term in the hebdo- 
madal cycle and the sun in the planetary cycle; the second 
in the former and the moon in the latter, and so on with 
the rest in each cycle, must correspond one to the other 
perpetually. Consequently the ferie of the hebdomadal 
cycle must already have received their planetary names, be- 
fore this combination of the two cycles, one with the other, 
was made; or must have been so called, for the first time, 
when they were thus connected with this cycle of planets for 
the first time also. 

Moreover since, according to Firmicus, the planet Mars 
and the first decad of Aries were inseparably connected in 
these two schemes, so much so that he begins his enumera- 
tion of the planetary cycle, in the order of Decania, from 
the first Decan of Aries itself; this is demonstrative that 
both cycles in reality must have set out at first, as we have 
supposed they did; the planetary cycle from Saturn, the 
cycle of Decania from the second of Leonton, August 8, 
B.C. 798. Had the former set out from Saturn, and the 
latter from the first Decan of Leonton, then Mars and the 
first Decan of Aries could ;not possibly have been found 
united; but Mars and the third Decan of Ichthyon. And 
if the former had set out with Saturn in the third Decan of 
Leonton, then Mars would have been found in the second 
Decan of Aries, not in the first. In short, under no circum- 
stances could Mars have been found in the first Decan of 
Aries, except those of our scheme; which supposes Saturn 
to be already constituted in the second Decan of Leonton, 
when this cycle of planets and Decans itself first begins. 

It is evident also, from the scheme proposed, that as one 
planet only is found in any one decad of the sphere, at a 
given time, and there are 36 decads in the sphere, and only 
7 planets; the planetary cycle must enter the cycle of de- 
cads five times in every complete circle of the sphere; and 





- icio 
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' the first term in the sixth planetary cycle must coincide 


with the 36th Decan perpetually. Hence if this cycle began 
with Saturn, in the 2nd decad of Leonton, B.C. 798, it 
would end with Saturn in the 1st decad of Leonton, B. C. 
197. It follows that, in every revolution of the sphere, the 
cycle of planets must fall back one decad in the cycle of 
decads perpetually ; yet without any disturbance of the 
order of the terms in that cycle, one in comparison of an- 
other, or in the order of ferie, in the hebdomadal cycle which 
accompanied it perpetually. 

As this was a consequence, inseparable from the relation 
of two such cycles as one of seven terms and another of 
thirty-six terms respectively ; we must suppose that it was 
foreseen, and was both expected and intended to take place. 
It is evident too, that this very recession of the planetary 
cycle in the cycle of Decania, and of decads, in the course 
of time would have the effect of bringing back the planetary 
cycle to the same term in the cycle of decads from which it 
set out at first; that is, of restoring the original relation of 
the cycles one to the other periodically, or after a stated 
interval of time. 

The question is only concerning this interval of time. 
With respect to which, it is manifest that a given planet, 
(like Saturn,) would return to a given Decan (like the second 
Decan of Leonton) in 36 years; because, as it fell back one 
Decan every year, and there were only 36 in all, it must 
recede through them all in 36 years. The period then, 
which would bring back each planet, in such a combination 
of planets and Decans as this, to its proper Decan, (the Decan 
with which it was combined at first,) would be comparatively 
short; a period of 86 years and no more. Dut if each 
planet must return not only to its original Decan, but to its 
original feria in that Decan, (the feria represented by its 
own name,) and to the original Julian term to which they 
were both attached at first; it is manifest that that would 
require a much longer period; a period which, estimated in 
mean Julian years of uniform character only, could not be 
less than 36 x 28, or 1008 Julian years; in which too, there 
would be 126 cycles of eight years, such as appear to have 
been connected with this same date of August 8, from the first. 

VOL. III. Kk 
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With such a Julian year however as that of our Fasti, 
even this period would be much too little to bring about the 
restitution in question. Nor could it be effected except by 
means of a period, which should combine both the measure 
of the cycle of Decans, 36, and what we have termed our- 
selves the period of the hebdomadal restitution in the mean 
natural year of our Fasti' considered as the same with the 
mean Julian perpetually ; that is, a period of 896 years at 
least. Now 896x36—32,256. And from the magnitude of 
this period we may safely draw the inference, that the coin- 
cidence, which actually held good B. C. 798, when the first 
term in the planetary cycle, (Saturn,) and the seventh in the 
hebdomadal, and the first degree in the second Decan of 
Leonton, all met together on the Julian August 8, in the 
proper leap-year of the Sothiacal period, could not have 
been in any sense an ázokaráoraois, i. e. a return of all these 
cycles to their original relations. It might be the beginning 
of a period even like this; but it could not possibly have 
been the renewal of one which had just come to an end. 
This year therefore, B. C. 798, actually distinguished by this 
coincidence, is the first of which it could possibly have held 
good. If so, we cannot hesitate to conclude that it must have 
been the year in which the planetary cycle, and the hebdo- 
madal cycle, and the cycle of Decania in the sphere of Maz- 
zaroth, were all adjusted to each other for the first time, 
through this common term of August 8: and therefore that 
this too must have been the year, and this the time of the 
year, when planetary names were first imposed on the ferize 
of the hebdomadal cycle, such as they have retained ever 
since*. | 

* [t cannot be necessary to explain for the satisfaction of any of our 
readers that this supposed cycle of planets, among the decads or Decania 
of the sphere, was a purely arbitrary and hypothetical thing. "The planets 
in themselves had a real existence, the decads of the sphere might be con- 
sidered realities too ; but this cycle of the former in the latter perpetually 
was a mere astrological fiction, a cycle of names and ideas, not of things 
or realities. Such however was the nature of the astrological system of 
antiquity in general; a system of names and abstractions not of things; 
and therefore this is no objection in the present instance. "The planets by 
some chance might be disposed at a given time among the different 
decads of two or three given signs, as this theory supposes ; but they could 


t Supra, Diss. vi. ch. iv, sect. xii. vol. i. p. 496. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Resumption of the subject of the lunar mansions. 


SrEcTION J.—On the period of 500 years, tropical Julian and 
sidereal ; and on the mean lunar standard peculiar to it. 


Ir has been already observed" that, when the Egyptians 
conceived the idea of their Phoenix period, they appear to 
have projected a grand and gigantic scheme, extending far 
into the future, and destined to embrace a continuous series 
of observations of the solar, the lunar, and the sidereal mo- 
menta for an indefinite length of time; the parts or divisions 
of which were intended to consist of their own Phoenix cycle 
and its proper period. It entered into the order and method 
proposed to be observed in this scheme, that the solar the 
lunar and the sidereal momenta should be laid down, as they 
were in themselves, and as in comparison one of another, at 
the beginning of every period of this kind ; every 500 mean 
tropical, 500 mean Julian, 500 mean sidereal years; and also 
of every corresponding number of mean lunar years in the 
sense of mean synodic revolutions, whatsoever that was: and 
that this having been done once and for the first time at the 
epoch of the first Phoenix cycle, B.C. 1847, it should be 
repeated at that of the next, B. C. 1347 ; and should continue 
to be repeated in the same way every 500 years, down to the 
completion of the great period of 48,000 years, or 96 Phoenix 
cycles. 

"This period of 500 years has never yet been particularly 
analyzed even by chronologers, much less by astronomers; 
though its known or supposed connection with the Phoenix 
cycle of antiquity has always made it an object of interest to 
both. And yet, when it comes to be examined, it turns out 


not be so all round the sphere in any given year, much less in one year 
after another perpetually. 'They were represented in this system solely by 
their names: and /Aheir names admitted of being associated with ofher 
names, and of circulating in conjunction with them, subject to any law 
perpetually. 


u Supra, ch. iv. sect. viii. p. 307, 304. 
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to be a remarkable period ; a period well adapted at all times 
for the constant comparison of mean tropical, mean Julian, 
and mean sidereal time, (especially according to the standards 
of the first and the last respectively, which are assumed in 
our Fasti) and, at the particular epoch of B. C. 1847, even 
for the comparison of mean lunar time with mean solar (in 
the sense of mean tropical and of mean Julian alike), after a 
manner which could scarcely have been imagined a priori. 
In this period aecording to the standards which we have 


assumed, we have 
d h.. m. 8. 


182 628 4 19 43727 
182625 0 0 oo 
182621 3 0o oo 


5oo mean sidereal years 
5oo mean Julian years 
50o mean tropical years 
we have consequently, 
The excess of goo mean sidereal years E 
over 5oo mean tropical ! 7.1. 19 PINE 
The excess of 500 mean sidereal years ES 
over 500 mean Julian ! —- 9 4 19: 4979] 


The excess of 5oo mean Julian jur d 
over 500 mean tropical 


5 21 O0 O0 


And these quantities, it is evident, bear a definite pro- 
portion one to another, such that mean Julian time in 
particular, in such a combination of all three together 
perpetually as this, is almost a mean between mean tropical 
and mean sidereal; being invariably 3 d. 21h. greater than 
the former, and only 3 d. 4h. 20m. at the utmost less than 
the latter. 

But the most remarkable property of the period is that 
which begins to appear on comparing mean lunar time with 
mean tropical| and mean Julian, through a succession of 
periods of this kind. And though, from the nature of the 
case, no such property could characterise either this or any 
similar period perpetually, yet if it did actually characterise 
this particular period B. C. 1847, and if the fact of such a 
property, once discovered at that time, and actually holding 
good at the time, might very reasonably be supposed capable 
of holding good perpetually; nothing more would be neces- 
sary to point out and to designate £his as the most proper 
period, above all others, for the constant comparison of mean 
lunar time with mean solar, in the sense both of mean 
natural and of mean Julian. 
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In the first place, the number of integral lunar months 
which can enter into one of these periods of 500 years, whe- 
ther mean tropical, mean Julian, or mean sidereal, is the 
same ; viz. 6 184. 


In 304 mean Julian years we have 3 760 lunations. 


In 190 e T we have 2 350 
In 6 "n P. we have 74 
In 500 T " we have 6 184 


Secondly, in this number of mean lunar months, (mean 
synodie revolutions of the moon,) according to the standard 
of our Fasti, we should have 

182 617d. 3h. 19m. 8s. 56th .170* 
of mean solar time: and this would approximate closely to 
182 617 d. 6 h. of mean solar time exactly. "The difference, 
in fact, is only 2 h. 40 m. 515.06. 


Ne n. E. 
6 o oo 
— 3 19 8-936 166 6 

2 40 51:063 833 4 
'his difference — 96515 063 833 4: and if we divide it by 
6184, the amount of the difference on each lunation is 
1 sec :560 650 68. 

Now the mean lunar standard of our Fasti is 








d; hi^ mk. '& 
29 I2 44 2:553 191 5 
Add .. 1:560 650 68 
Thesumis  .. 29 12 44 4:113 842 18 


It follows that, were the mean synodie standard of our 
Fasti to be increased by 1 sec.-560 650 68, 6 184 integral 
mean lunations of that increased standard would contain 
182 617 d. 6 h. of mean solar time exactly. In fact if we 


" Supplementary Tables. 
Table of mean lunar time. 


d. h. m, s. th. 
6000 mean lunations — 177 183 12 15 I9 8:936 


100 2953 I 24 I5 19:149 
80 — 2362 10 43 24 15:319 
4 - II8 2 56 ro 12-766 





6184 mean lunations — 18261; 3 19 8 56:170 
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divide this sum total of mean solar time, 182 617 d. 6 h. by 
6184, the sum total of entire lunar months in 500 mean 
Julian years, the quotient is 

29d. 12h. 44m. 4s:113842 17335: 
which on this principle must be considered the true mean 
standard of the integral lunar synodic month, in this period 
of 500 mean solar, in the sense of mean Julian, years. 


SEcTION II.—O» the true mean lunar standard of the epoch of 
B. C. 1847. 


Now though the standard thus obtained is 1 sec 561 
greater than the mean standard of our own tables; and 
though the mean standard of our own tables is only Os 3812 
less than the true mean standard of A. D. 1801 ; it does not 
follow that the standard obtained from the period, for its 
proper epoch B. C. 1847 at least, was necessarily in excess. 
It is known to astronomers that the mean standard of the 
lunar synodie revolution, ever since the beginning of lunar 
in conjunction with solar time in the present system of 
things, has always been greater, in some proportion or other, 
at any former point of time than it ever was de facto at any 
subsequent point of time. "The only question in such cases 
is concerning the amount of this difference, or the actual 
proportion of the standard de facto at any former point of 
time to the standard de facto at any subsequent point of 
time. Astronomy has supplied us with formule for the 
solution of such problems as this; and for recovering the 
true mean lunar standard of any former time from the 
known mean lunar momenta at present. "That of which we. 
ourselves have hitherto made use, for this purpose, was 
furnished us by. the Plumian professor of astronomy in the 
university of Cambridge, professor Challis; to whose kind- 
ness we are indebted in many obligations of this descrip- 
tion : and we have already given an account of itv, 

The mean lunar standard which we assume as the true 
one for the epoch of A. D. 1801 is that which we find in 
the Tables and Formulz of the late Mr. Baily*. 

29 d :530 588 721 5 
or 29d. 12h. 44 m. 25.865537 6 


w Dissertation ix. ch. i. sect. vii. vol. ii. 25, 26. * Page 44. 
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- Let us therefore, from this and from the formula of pro- 
fessor Challis, endeavour to discover the true corresponding 
standard of B. C. 1847. In this case we have x —936-47 cen- 
turies, and &?— 1330-0609. Consequently we have 








^Oosec-.034 130 xk —  -r8ec-:244 939 92 
—0sec-00009245*k!—  —oOsec:122 964 13 
Correction, 36:47 centuries — — * r sec -121 975 79 
d. h. m. s. ; 
Standard of A. D. 1801. .. 29 12 44. 2:8655376 
Correction, 36-47 centuries * I:I21 975 79 
Standard of B. C. 1847 .. 29 12 44 3:987 513 39 


And this consequently, according to formula at least, and to 
the rule prescribed by astronomy for its use and application, 
must have been the true mean standard corresponding at this 
epoch of B.C. 1847 to the true mean standard of A. D. 1801: 
though whether even this is to be implicitly assumed as the 
absolute standard of so remote a point of time, 3647 years 
before A. D. 1801 itself, is open to question. It cannot be 
so, unless the formula from which we obtain it is alike appli- 
cable at all times and under all cireumstances; and just as 
competent to answer its proper purpose for epochs the most 
remote from A. D. 1801 as for epochs the nearest to it. On 
this question we feel it does not become us to offer any opin- 
ion of our own. It belongs to the astronomers; and to them 
it must be referred. "We may be permitted however to ob- 
serve that the most judicious among them, and the most 
profoundly conversant with both the principles and the 
praxis of their own science, have often expressed their doubts 
concerning the applicability of formulz, derived from theory 
alone without the benefit of observation also, to points of 
time considerably later than this of B. C. 1847. 

It is possible therefore that the true mean lunar standard 
of B. C. 1847 might be a little greater than the above; and 
it is also possible that it might be somewhat less. But let us 
suppose it was neither greater nor less. 'The standard which 
we have already deduced from the period of 500 years, and 
this which we have obtained from formula for the epoch of 
B. C. 1847, are so nearly the same, that if the latter is com- 
petent to represent the truth for that particular point of 
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time, the former can scarcely be otherwise. "The difference 
between them amounts to no more than an almost inappre- 
ciable quantity. 


do X. um 
Standard of the period  .. — 29 12 44 * 113 842 2 


Standard of the epoch, B. C. sibi; frons n 29 12 44. 3:987 5134 





Difference of standards .. 3 0-126 328 8 


i. e. less than 8 thirds of mean solar time. Now a difference 
so slight as that, de facto, would scarcely be appreciable. 
Even supposed to have actually existed (which is by no 
means a necessary assumption) it could not be detected : 
and it must have been allowable at that time to assume that 
a particular standard, which under the circumstances of the 
case either coincided with the actual one of the time, or 
came so near to a coincidence with it as this did, was the 
actual and identical standard of the time itself. 

Supposing however such an assumption as this to have 
been actually made at this time, let us consider in what 
manner the relation of mean lunar time to mean solar (in 
the sense of mean tropical and of mean Julian) would be 
deducible from it. It is now that the peculiar property of 
the period begins to appear. 


500 mean Julian years — 182625d. oh. 
500 mean tropical years — 182621 3 
6184 mean lunar months of the EM 
of the period T - 182617 6 
Consequently the excess of 500 mean Joliin 
years over 500 mean tropical in this pe- 
riod would be - 3d. 21h. 
And the excess of 500 mean trouionl years over 
6184 lunar months of the standard of the 
period would be * "Y ». LÁ 3d. 21h. also. 


It follows that the Julian period of 500 mean Julian years, 
the natural one of 500 mean tropical years, and this lunar 
period of 6184 mean synodic revolutions, must have been, 
and must have appeared to be, remarkably adapted one to 
the other; in a manner of which there is no example besides 
in any solar and lunar period which could be specified. In 
such a combination as this, mean tropical solar time would 
be seen to preserve the same ratio perpetually to mean Ju- 
lian as mean lunar to mean tropical. Mean Julian, mean 
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. tropical, and mean lunar time each continuing the same in 


itself, yet each being constantly referrible to the rest; if 
mean Julian was made the standard of comparison, mean 
tropical was liable to fall back upon it at the rate of 3 d. 21 h. 
and mean lunar at the rate of twice that quantity, 7 d. 21 h. 
exactly, in every such period: and if mean tropical was ap- 
pointed the standard of reference, mean lunar was always as 
much behind mean tropical, at the beginning of successive 
periods of this kind, as mean Julian was in advance of it ; 
while mean tropical (which was after all the only true mea- 
sure of mean annual time perpetually) was always an exact 
mean between the two; as much greater than mean lunar, 
as less than mean Julian, continually. 

No lunssolar period in all antiquity, so far as we know, 
can be mentioned of which coincidences and characters such 
asthese could be pointed out. "There can be no question 
that ifthey held good of this particular period and at this 
particular time, and were known to do so; they were quali- 
fied to designate the period as something remarkable of its 
kind; and to lead to its being adopted as the most proper 
period for such a cycle as the Phoenix cycle. As to the 
question of their holding good in B. C. 1847 ; they hold good 
at all times of the mean tropical time of our own Fasti and 
of the mean Julian, one in conjunction with the other: and 
at this particular juncture of B. C. 1847 they either abso- 
lutely held good, or might most reasonably have been sup- 
posed to do so, of all these forms and species of time, mean 
lunar, mean tropical, and mean Julian, in conjunction. f 
that was actually the case at this point of time, we should 
have no right to suppose that it was not known to be so by 
the Egyptians of the same period also: particularly in the 
face of the fact (which will still be the same under all cir- 
cumstances) of the actual rise of a period, combining these 
three forms of time, and each of them 1n this state of rela- 
tion to the other, at this particular juncture, in the shape of 
the Phoenix cycle and its component parts. 

Astronomers indeed must be well aware that, by virtue of 
the law of the constant acceleration even of the mean lunar 
momenta, this property of the period, which qualified it at 
first in so remarkable a manner for the combination of mean 
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lunar with mean tropical and mean Julian time in a certain 
proportion, could not produce that effect perpetually. But 
they are also aware that the operation of this law is slow and 
gradual; and that, for any thing which the history even of 
their own science has brought to light to the contrary, in no 
one instance was the fact of this law discovered by means of 
direct sensible evidences and proofs of any kind, or except 
by the comparison of observations made at great distances of 
time asunder. "l'he question is first and properly ; Did this 
peculiar property of the period hold good de facto B. C. 
1847? and was it observed even then and known to do so? 
This question, it appears to us, must be answered in the af- 
firmative. "The first part of it at least must be so answered ; 
and if the first, the second may safely be so too. "The next 
question is, If this property was actually holding good, and 
actually known to be so, B. C. 1847, would it or would it 
not be supposed at that time to be such as to hold good per- 
petually? 'To which we reply, If it was known to be actual, 
and was assumed as actual, at the time, it would be supposed 
to be perpetual, unless the fact of the lunar acceleration was 
known at the time also. Now this fact is almost the last in 
relation to the lunar phenomena which modern science itself 
has discovered. At least it 1s one of the last of which even 
modern astronomy has been able to assign the true expla- 
nation consistently with the theory of universal gravitation; 
to which it was long considered to present a formidable and 
almost imsuperable, though a single and solitary, objection. 
And though we should scarcely think even this an adequate 
reason for doubting of the possible knowledge of the fact by the 
astronomers of a sufficiently remote antiquity, especially those 
of Egypt, contemporaneous with the institution of the Phoenix 
cycle, (because the further we go back in the history of this 
science of astronomy among mankind from the first the more 
appears to have been really known concerning it;) yet we have 
seen good grounds for concluding that the same assumptions 
concerning the lunar and solar momenta, which were made 
at the epoch of the first Phoenix cycle, when they actually 
held good, or might very reasonably be supposed to do so, 
were still made at the epoch of the second, five hundred 
years afterwards, and at the epoch of the third, a thousand 
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. years afterwards, when it was impossible that they could still 


hold good. If this was the case, it must be decisive that 
the fact of the lunar acceleration was neither known at the 
epoch of the first cycle, nor yet discovered by the time of 
the third; unless any one should suppose that it might have 
been both discovered and forgotten again meanwhile; which 
we do not believe to be probable, though we cannot deny to 
be possible. 

We will assume then, That the proper mean lunar standard 
of the Phoenix period is that which we have obtained from 
the period itself; That it was the actual mean lunar standard 
of nature at the epoch of the first Phoenix cycle, B. C. 1847; 
That it was observed and known to be holding good at that 
time, and therefore that it might and probably would be sup- 
posed to be capable of holding good. perpetually. "The con- 
sequences of such a supposition to the relation of mean lunar 
time to mean tropical and mean Julian solar time, as all 
three combined and compared with each other in a period of 
this kind perpetually, have been pointed out. "Those conse- 
quences too would be assumed to be perpetual; and these 
various relations, once ascertained and defined in point of 
fact in any manner at the beginning of the very first of the 
cycles, which were destined to compose the great period of 
48,000 years, might be confidently expected to hold good at 
the beginning of the very last. 

Now the lunar standard of the period, and at this epoch of 
B. C. 1847, being little more than one second of mean solar 
time greater than that of A. D.1801, even in the entire 
synodie revolution ; the proportional parts of this difference 
which must go to the mean diurnal, the mean horary, and 
the mean sexagesimal motion of such a standard must have 
been still more insignificant and insensible in comparison of 
those of the standard of A. D. 1801. "There is little difference 
consequently between the aliquot parts of this standard and 
the corresponding ones of that of A. D. 1801. It is only in 
the secular period of 100 mean natural, mean Julian, or mean 
sidereal years, or in the Phoenix cycle itself of one period of 
500 years of this kind after another, that the difference be- 
gins to be sensible, and ends at last in being something con- 
siderable. We shall here however collect together and exhi- 
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bit the lunar elements proper to the period, before we proceed 


any further. 


Mean lunar elements of the Phaniv period of 5oo mean tropical years, r 
6184 mean lunations. | 


Mean synodic revolution 


Mean diurnal movement; or mean motion 
in one mean solar day, or period of zi 


hours of mean solar time 


Mean motion in one hour of mean solar time 


d. o am. 

29 I2 44 4:113 842 173 35 

29:530 603 169 469 598 958 222 
790 :583 424 276 877 

13" 10-583 424 276 877 

13? IO 35 -005 456 612 62 


32940 976 o11 536 54 


Mean motion in one minute of mean solar time 0:549 o16 266 858 942 


Mean motion in one second of mean solar time 
Mean motion in one tenth of a second of mean 


solar time 


Mean motion in 365 


mean solar days . c3 eve 
Mean motion in 365 

days 6 hours of nem | I3 revn5, 

solar time 


Mean motion in 366 
mean solar days . l 
Mean motion in 365 d. 
5 h. 48m. 508 4, «| 
one mean tropical yr. 
Mean motion in 365 d. 
6h. 9m. 98-6, orone | 
mean sidereal year 
Mean motion in 36 525 
mean solar days, | 
100 mean Julian yrs. 
Mn. motion in 182 625 
mean solar days, soo 
mean Julian years 
Mn. motion in 182 621 
mean solar days 3 h., 
or 500 mean tropical 
years . 
Mn. motion in n 182 628 
mean solar days, 4 h. 
19m. 435-727, p revns 
mean sidereal years 


13 revhs, 


13 revus, 


I3 revhs, 


1336 revns, 


6684 revns, 


6684 revns, 


O'-009 150 271 114 3157 
Je O00 915 027 III 431 57 


129 22 56-991 663 606 3 
132 40 35.743 O27 759 455 
142 33 31:997 120 218 92 


132 34 28-121 735 470 707 195 
132 45 37:482 368 025 129 5232 
307 39 34:302 775 945 5 


98 17 51:513879 727 5 


47 14 20-867 735 353 597 5 


. I40 I2 12:249 870 854 264 436 834. 


Twelve months of this standard, i.c. one lunar year in the — 
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ordinary acceptation of the term, differ from one mean tro- 
pical year of the standard of the Fasti in defect only by one 
second more than a certain number of integral days and 
hours. 


One mean tropical year of the standard E Ww Ux 
Ure Yuki; rz od] UM 8049-504 
'Twelve lunar months of the standard of 
T a54 8 


Phenix period . . . . - 48 49:366 106 o80 2 














Difference or es —  IO2I 0O  r0338939198 
In like manner one equable year «4655 ' 0 O0 O 
Twelve lunar months of the Phoenix 
ébuldéed (io oxi venom Eu 45 00 106 99o2 
Difference or epact — —. 10 15 11 10:6338939198 
One mean Julian year . . . . — 365 6 00 
Twelve lunar months of the Phoenix 
NENNT V TR ED EINPCE MS Oh j a4 8 48 49:366 106 080 2 
Difference or epact — — ro 21 11 106338939198 
One mean sidereal year . . . — 365 6 9 95674541718 
Twelve lunar months of the "Phietix 
vodclud - as 54 8 48 49.366 106 o802 





Difference or fim — . IO 2I 20 20201 348091 6 


SEcrroN III.— Oz» he lunar character of the epoch of the 
Phoenix cycles, B. C. 1847; and on the calculation of the 
new moon of April, B.C. 1847. 


Having given this account of the mean lunar standard of 
the Phoenix period, we cannot proceed any further without 
inquiring into the lunar character of the epoch of the Phoenix 
cycles; and that will oblige us to caleulate the new moon of 
April B. C. 1847, for the meridian of the ancient Helio- 
polis. 

We have already ascertained that the actual Julian epoch 
of these cycles must have been April 8 at mean noon ; or at 
least, (in conformity to a positive rule which required the 
noctidiurnal cycle of the period to be reckoned from the last 
complete cycle of that kind before, not after, the point of 
noon,) April 7 at mean noon. We have seen too that April 8 
at mean noon was as nearly as possible the date of the mean 
vernal equinox for the meridian of Heliopolis; and that it 
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was also the date of the conjunction of the sun with a star, 
remarkable for its peculiar position on the ecliptie, the star 
$7 Arietis, which was standing at that time either on or 
close to the equinoctial colure itself. No epoch consequently 
could have been better adapted for the constant reckoning of 
mean Julian, mean tropical, and mean sidereal, annual time 
in conjunction ever after than this. It remains to inquire 
what there was to distinguish the lunar character of this 
same epoch, and at the same point of time also. 

Now it is easy to see from our general lunar calendar that 
this epoch could not have coincided with the /una prima, i. e. 
the lunar and solar conjunction. In this calendar B. C. 1847 
corresponded to Period viii. Cyc. ii. 11: in which year the 
Nisan of our tables bore date April 2 at 18 hours. And as 
our calendar at this time was true to the moon, the true new 
moon of April the same year must have fallen out either on 
April 2 or on April 8. And hence the first inference with 
respect to the lunar character of the epoch of which we are 
in search; viz. that it could not have been earlier than the 
luna sez£a nor later than the luna septima. April 8 referred 
to April 2 would be the latter; and referred to April 3 would 
be the former. | 

Accordingly we have seen reason to collect from the testi- 
mony even of the monuments and sculptures of ancient 
Egypt that it was actually the luna septima. "The Julian 
epoch being April8 at mean noon, or the point of the mean 
vernal equinox, so near to mean noon, the lunar epoch was 
the luna septima reckoned from mean noon too. And 
this must imply that the luna prima was reckoned from. 
April 2 at mean noon. We shall therefore confirm our pre- 
ceding inferences, and prepare the way for our future con- 
clusions, on these points, if we can succeed in demonstrating 
that April 2 at mean noon, or as nearly as possible at mean 
noon, was the very date of the new moon of April for the 
meridian of the ancient Heliopolis, B. C. 1847. 

We have hitherto indeed abstained from the introduction 
of caleulations of this kind into the body of our work; pre- 
ferring to reserve them for the Appendix, at the end of the 
work, if we are permitted to arrive at the end. But this is à 
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'very important conjunction. We think it necessary therefore 


tolay the particulars of this calculation before our readers 
even at present: and it is but right perhaps that they should 
have the means of judging for themselves of the form and 
method of such calculations (to which we have often had oc- 
casion to refer) in one instance at least, from an actual 
example of the kind ; especially as this form and method to a 
certain extent are peculiar to our mode of proceeding in 
these cases. Particular explanations are necessarily to be 
reserved for the Introduction to the Tables. At present we 
shall premise only a brief account of the symbols of which 
we make use in such calculations ; without which that which 
follows would not be intelligible. 


Sgcr. IV.— Calculation of new or of full moons from the tables 
of the Fasti; and the data required for that purpose, and the 
symbols by which they are evpressed. 


i. SL. Mean longitude of the sun at mean noon, in the 
year and month, and on the day, prescribed by the 
problem. 

ii. M L. Mean longitude. of the moon at mean noon in the 
year and month, and on the day, prescribed by the 
problem ; corrected by the formula for the acceleration. 

iii. S L'. Mean longitude of the sun at the instant of mean 
conjunction or of mean opposition, on the day prescribed. 
Arguments of S I/: 


i. D. For the conjunetion — SL—ML or ML-—SL. 
For the opposition — SL--180?—ML or ML— 
SL --180?, 
ii. T2 D, i.e. Mean horary motion of the moon in fine 
corresponding to D. 


ii. D'— TT, i.e. Mean horary motion of the sun in arc 
corresponding to T. 


iv. I' 2 D', i. e. Mean horary motion of the moon in 
time corresponding to D'. 


v. D'zc'T', i.e. Mean horary motion of the sun in arc 
corresponding to T". 
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vi. T"—D", i. e. Mean motion of the moon in me 
corresponding to D": and so on, through as many 
equations of T'— D", D"-'T", T"— D"' &e. as 
may be necessary to produce a perfect equation of 
the sun's mean motion to the moon's at last. 

Then if SL is greater than ML we have (whether 
for the conjunction or for the opposition) 
SL'—SL-4D'-c-D"-- D" 4 D", &c. 
If SL is less than ML, we have (in either case as 
before) 
SL'—-SL—D' 4 D" -r- D" - D'"', &c. 

iv. ML'. Mean longitude of the moon at the instant of the 
mean eonjunction or of the mean opposition. Argument 
of ML/, SL. For the conjunction, ML'—SL'. For the 
opposition ML/-—SL/--180*. 

v. MT. Mean noon, on the day of the conjunction or of the 
opposition: a datum supplied by the terms of the problem. 








vi. MT'. Mean noon, corrected for the true instant of mean 
conjunction or mean opposition. Arguments, SL, ML, 
MT, and the sum of the equations T 4- 'T" 4- I" 4-'T"^, &c. 

SL being greater than ML, 
MT'—MT-rT-rT -rT"4 T", &c. 
SL being less than ML, 

MT'— MT—T 4 T" 4- T" 4- T", &c. 


vii. AL. Mean longitude of the apogee of the solar orbit, 
reckoned from 0? 0' 0" at the mean vernal equinox 
B.C. 4004 to the mean vernal equinox in the year pre- 
scribed; and from that to the instant of the mean con- 
junction or mean opposition on the day prescribed. 











viii. PL. Mean longitude of the lunar perigee, at mean noon, in 
the year and month, and on the day, prescribed : corrected 
by the formula for acceleration. 


ix. PL'. Mean longitude of the lunar perigee at the instant of 
mean conjunction or mean opposition: Arguments of PL/, 
PL and the sum of the equations T 4-'I" 4- T" -- T", &e. 
in time, reduced to the mean motion of the lunar perigee 
in arc. If the mean conjunction or opposition is before 
mean noon, PL'— PL -—' TT" 4 'I" 4T", &c. so reduced. 
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If the mean conjunction or opposition is affer mean noon, 
PL-PL-T-T'-4T"--T", &c. similarly reduced. 
x. N L. Mean longitude of the moon's ascending node, at 


mean noon, in the year and month, and on the day, pre- 
scribed ; corrected by the formula for acceleration. 





xi N L'. Mean longitude of the moon's ascending node at 
the instant of mean conjunction or of mean opposition. 
Arguments of N L/, N L and the sum of the equations 


IT 4- T" 4- T" -- T" &c., reduced to the mean horary motion of 
the node. "Then, if the instant of conjunction or of oppo- 


tion is óefore mean noon, N L'Z2 N L4- T- T' 4- T" 4- T" &c. 
so reduced. If after mean noon, N L'ZN L—T 4 T' 4-'T" 
FT" &c. similarly reduced. 











xi. S A. The sun's mean anomaly at the instant of mean 
conjunction or of mean opposition. Arguments, S L' and 
AL. SA-ZSL/—A L. 


xii. M. A. The moon's mean anomaly at the instant of mean 
conjunction or mean opposition. Arguments, M L/ and 
PL. MA-MLUI/—P IL, from the lunar perigee, and 
M. L/ — P L/ -- 6 signs or 1805, from the lunar apogee. 


xiv. N D. Mean distance of the sun from the node at the 
instant of mean conjunction or of mean opposition. Argu- 
ments, S L' and N I. ND-SLI/—N L. 

xv. Equations, * E - E'- E" -- E". i. E. Argument, S A. 
i. E. Argument, M A'; i. e. M A - a correction — a. 
Argument of z, SA. ii. E". Argument, SA— M A. 
iv. E". Argument, N D. 

xvi. M'T". Mean time of the mean conjunction, or mean 
opposition, corrected by the sum or difference of the 
equations, E E' E" E". | Arguments, M 'T' and the equa- 
tions -- E - E'c- E" E". 

xvii. M T". M T" corrected for the difference of meridians : 
-- if east of Greenwich, — if west. 





xviii. and lastly, the equation of mean to apparent time, if 
necessary; or M. T" corrected for the equation of time. 
Arguments of the equation, S A and S L/. 

VOL. III. Ll 
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We observe further, in illustration of the method which 
we follow, that we calculate first of all for the meridian of 
Greenwich, to which the mean lunar momenta of our own 
tables, at the epoch of A. D. 1801, are adapted; and we re- 
duce the calculation at last to the meridian proposed by ap- 
plying the difference of meridians between that and the 
meridian of Greenwich. "We assume that in the case of the 
ancient Heliopolis this would be nearly the same as in that 
of the modern Cairo in Egypt; viz. 2h. 5 m. 3s. east of 
Greenwich. Our tables being Julian, we have provided 
them with a fourfold epoch ; one for each year of one Julian 
cycle of leap-year, from A. D. 1801—A. D. 1805. The Julian 
epoch of our lunar tables is April 29 at mean noon, Old style 
— May 11 New style. The formule for the secular correc- 
tion which we employ are those of Damoiseau, obtained from 
theory. 

Secular correction of M L, ^ (10".7232 «? — o"-o19 361 «9) 
Secular correction of P L, — (39".6971 x? — o"-o071 674 «9) 
Secular correction of N L, — ( 6".5632 x? — o"-o11 850 «?) 
in each of which « stands for the number of centuries from 
A. D. 1801, and the signs prefixed are those which must be 
used in going back from A. D. 1801 to some former point of 
time; as the calculation on which we are about to enter 
supposes us to do. 

'The problem therefore in the present instance is to deter- 
mine the true time of the lunar and solar conjunction in the 
month of April B. C. 1847, first for the meridian of Green- 
wich, and through that for the meridian of the ancient Heli- 
opolis in Egypt. "The year is the third in the Julian cycle of 
leap-year which began March 1 B. C. 1849. The epochal 
year of our mean lunar momenta is consequently A. D. 1802, 
the third year of the cycle which began March 1 A. D. 1800. 
From a given day A. D. 1802 to the same day B. C. 1847, or 
vice versa, the interval in mean Julian years is 3648 years: 
from A. D. 1801 is 36:47 centuries; and we know already 
that we must calculate first of all from mean noon April 29 
A. D. 1802 to mean noon April 2 B. C. 1847. From the 
mean vernal equinox B. C. 4004 to the mean vernal equinox 
B. C. 1847 the interval was 2157 mean tropical years. 
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"SECTION V.— Calculation of the new moon of April B. C. 1847 


for the meridian of the ancient Heliopolis in Egypt. 


bh, mb. & 
i. SL... April8 12 36 43:2 Mean tabular V. E. B. C. 1847. 
Correction * II 9*6 





April 8 12 47 52.8 True mean V. E. at Jerusalem. 
— 22047 





April8 10 27 5:8 At Greenwich. 
—523227 58 





April2 12 Oo o 











Re eu! auem d; h. m. s 
SL —0 o oo — April8 r0 27 5:8 B. C. 1847. 
— 5B: 1L054688— —52227 58 
SL — 354 8 58:945,312 
o ; Hu h. m. s. 
i. ML. Epoch  1i60o 36 6.66; April29 12 0o o A.D.r1802. 


3648 years — — 172 t1 40-994 


348 24 25:673 
Correction -—3 42 3359 








On» 


h. m. 

ML — 382 6 29:032 April29 12 o 
— 855 45 45/729 — 2] 

M L — 356 20 43-303 Aprl 2 12 o o 


B. C. 1845. 








ii, SL. ML  - 356 20 4333 
—SL--—354 8 589 


og 
o7 


l April 2 he 





ev uu p h. m. m 
D 2 a21i11444 -T - 3 59 57:382 
D - 951280-7T - 17 56-980 
D e 44230 —- I" — I 20:562 
D" Z 3:308 —- T" — 6:025 
p" z 0:241 — T""— 0:450 





OAM X A h. m. s. 
D - D'D'D"D" —222 23.4465 — T - T T' T" T" — 4 19 21:399 
SL - 354 8 59*9 
T IO 39:1 -— D' D" py" D^ 


S L' ^ 353 58 198 








iv. ML - SE — aza &B 198 








h. m. 8$ 
v. M T — April2 12 0 o 
—41921 E €T wT adv 
n MT — April 7 4o 39 





Lla 
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vii. AL. -0 0 0 
2157 years — -- 36 59 10-620 


Phoniz period of the Egyptians. 





Mean longitude, at the m.V. E. 
B. C. 4004 



































d. h. m. s 
36 59 10.6620 April 8, 10 27 88. B. C. 1847. 
4008. 12  0* 9 
AL — 3659 9585 April 2 727 58 
o 4/ D h. m. " 
vii. P L. Epoch, 321 18 50:168 April29 12 o o A. D. 1802. 
3648 yrs. — — 118 48 29:597 
202 30 20:571 
Correction — 13 42. 2:847 à 
,nm. 8. 
188 48 17.724 Aprila9 12 o o B.C.1847. 
—3 o285o09  — ?7 
PL-:18547 49215 April 2 12 o o 
— 1 I2-222  — - 4 19 2I 
ix. PL - 185 46 36:983 April 2 7 40 39 
PESE, h m. s 
x. NL. Epoch, 347 40 32:642 April29 12 o o A.D. 1802. 
8648 yrs. — -4- 358 22 28-798 
346 3 1:440 
Correction —2 15 54:644 : 
m. 8 
343 471 6796 Apri29 12 o o B.C.184;. 
^1i25 47185  — 27 
NL-22345 12 53:981. April 2 12 o o 
-F 34:334 — 4 I9. 2I 
xi. NL 345 13 28:315 April 2 7 40 39 





xi. SA. SL' — 353 58 19:8 
— AL - —36 59 96 





S À — 316 59 102 — 


8. o z 
IO I6 59-17 





xii. MA. ML' — 353 58 198 
— PL -—185 46 370 





MA — 168 11 428 — 


8. o 4 "u 
5 18 11 42.8 From Per. 
11i 18 11 42:8 From Apog. 





xiv. ND. SL/ — 33 58 198 
—N L/ « — 345 13 28:3 





ND- 8 44 5r5 


OOo 


44-858 


or 
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] xv. EE od T" "3 : S eed 
E Argt.SA — IO I6 59:17 — * 2 48 327 
E' Argt. MA — II I9 15.6063 — —1 57 33:3 
E" Argt. SA—MA'— 1027 43:5 — * 2 31-1 
E" Argt. ND — 08449 --« 28:2 
E E' E" E^" — *0 83.587 
h. m. s 
xvi. MI". MT'— April2 7; 40 39 
EEE"E"- * 53 58-7 
MT" — April 2 8 34 37; At Greenwich, true mean time. 
LE ME A. 
xvii. M T"  April2 ro 39 4o.; At Heliopolis, true mean time. 
Equation of time — 361 





xviii. M'T"  Apri2 1o 32 4.6 At Heliopolis, apparent time. 


It appears consequently from this calculation at last that 
the date of the mean conjunction for the meridian in ques- 
tion was 

April2 9h. 45m. 428. 
and that of the true in mean time was 

April2 roh. 39m. 40$'7: 
and this is so near to the actual point of mean noon the 
same day, that every one must allow it to be a decisive con- 
firmation of the inference, otherwise obtained, that the new 
moon of April, B. C. 1847, for the meridian of Heliopolis 
must have been reckoned from April 2 at noon. 

The actual instant of a conjunction under ordinary cir- 
cumstances can never be determined from observation; but 
under peculiar circumstances it may be judged of even by 
the senses. For example, if the conjunction was ec/iptic : 
if it was signalized by an eclipse of the sun, and especially 
if by an eclipse of the sun at noon. In that case the true 
time of the true conjunction (in apparent time at least) 
would be perceptible even to observation. Now the caleula- 
tion which we have just completed brings a further fact to 
light; viz. that this conjunction of April 2 B. C. 1847 must 
actually have been ecliptic. We found S L'- N Lor N D 
—8? A4 51-5 and E E' E" E" — -- 53m. 58s77. 
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We have therefore, at the mean conjunction, E A q^. 

SL'-—N L or the mean distance of e| 8 44 51.5 
sun from the node A EC wx» 


Add for the difference of the mean conjunc- 
tion and the true, and the sun's oto, | 2 13.009 

over that interval of time, 53h 58'-7 

And for the equation of the sun's mean dis- 

tance from the node, Argt. S A. .. l e 


We get the true distance of the sun from -— 
node at the true conjunction T 





10 I1 (6-169 


The limits of a solar eclipse, according to Mr. Baily?, are 
any distance from either of. the nodes, at the time of the 
mean conjunction, less than 13? 33' and not more than 19* 
44'; and in the instance which we are considering N D (the 
sun's distance, at the time of the mean conjunction, from 
the ascending node) was under 8? 45'. "There must conse- 
quently have been an eclipse of the sun, somewhere or other, 
at the time of this conjunction. 

The table of solar and lunar eclipses calculated by Pingré 
begins only B. C. 1001. But if this conjunction of April 2 
B.C. 1847 be assumed as the base of a series of ecliptic 
periods, commonly called Chaldaic Sari, (each of which would 
contain 223 lunations exactly,) and this series be traced 
regularly forward from this first conjunction of such a 
period, April 2 B. C. 1847, through the period of 6184 luna- 
tions (00 mean Julian years) ; we shall find the 57th Sarus 
entering with the mean lunar and solar conjunction of No- 
vember 29 B.C. 838; and the second conjunction of that 
Sarus, Dec. 29, actually ecliptic: for a solar eclipse appears 
in Pingré B. C. 838, Dec. 29 at O 15 4. x. for the meridian 
of Paris. In fact, the second solar eclipse in his table, 
Sept. 21 at 5 45 r.w. for the meridian of Paris, B. C. 1000, 
was one which happened at the second conjunction of the 
48th Sarus, such as we are supposing. It is liable to any 
given ecliptic conjunction in this period of 223 lunations, 
in the course of time to get beyond the ecliptie limits; in 
which case it disappears from its place in the regular suc- 
cession of such eclipses in the Sarus: but some other conjunc- 
tion becomes ecliptic which was not so before, and very often 


a Tables and Formule, p.21: or, as be less than 13? 42' the eclipse is cer- 
it has been stated to us by Professor tain; between r3? 42' and 18? 36", it is 
Challis, if the distance of the moon's possible; but if greater than 18? 36^, it 
centre from the node at conjunction is impossible. 
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.the next to it*. "That something of this kind should have 


happened in the course of the interval from B. C. 1847 to 
B.C. 1000 (847 years) is nothing extraordinary. "We may 
safely assume that the conjunction of April 2 B. C. 1847 
must have been ecliptic: and it is very desirable that it 
should be calculated and also projected by some competent 
person, both to ascertain its real magnitude and whether it 
would be actually visible at the ancient Heliopolis in Egypt 
or not. 

To resume then the consideration of our proper subject, 


* If we apply the longer and more exact ecliptic period of 557 years, 
21 days, 18 hours, 4 minutes, 47 seconds, (see Brewster's Ferguson, 
$ 326 note,) to this eclipse of April 2, B. C. 1847 ; we shall find the eclipse 
corresponding to this first, at the ingress of the third period of that kind, 
in the solar eclipse which appears in Pingré May 15 at 10 45 A. M. (for the 
meridian of Paris) B. C. 733. 

'lhere are 27 Sari complete in one Phoenix period of 6184 lunations, 
and 163 lunations over of the 28th; and there are 55 complete in two 
periods (12,368 lunations) and 103 lunations over of the 56th. The first 
lunation of the third Phoenix period, from this epoch of April 2, 9h. 45m. 
428, B. C. 1847, would enter March 17, 21h. 45m. 42s. for the same 
meridian, B. C. 847; and consequently the 121st lunation from that epoch 
would be the first of the 57th Sarus from the same epoch of April 2, 9 h. 
45m. 428. B. C.1847. Now 120 mean lunar months of the standard of the 
Fasti -3543d. 16h. 5 m. 6s.; from which if we cast off 3287 days-9 
years (B. C. 847—838) the remainder is 256 d. 16h. 5m. 6s. "The 12rst 
mean lunation then, from March 17, 21h. 45 m. 42s. B. C. 847, would 
enter 256 d. 16 h. 5m. 6s. after that date B. C. 838; i. e. Nov. 29, 13 h. 
50 m. 48s.: and the next lunation to that in Pingré was ecliptic. 

It may be observed, with reference to this solar eclipse of April 2 D. C. 
1847, that at the distance of 190 cycles of 19 years complete, 3610 years, 
A. D. 1764, there was a solar and lunar conjunction, April 1 New style 
March 21 Old style, which was ecliptic. "l'his conjunction is one of those 
which Ferguson has calculated to illustrate his own tables, Astronomy, 
ch. xix. p. 384. We have calculated it also, according to our tables. 
Ferguson makes its date April i, roh. 30m. 258. mean time, A. M. for 
the meridian of London ; our calculation, March 21 ( - April 1), roh. 38m. 
555. mean time, for that of Greenwich; and this is nearer to the true 
time of the eclipse, than Ferguson's, by the amount of the difference be- 
tween us. "This mean lunar and solar conjunction of March 21 ( — April 1) 
A. D. 1764 thus presented a striking analogy to that of April2 B.C. 
1847. "The time of the true conjunction in this instance also was only 
52 minutes later than that of the mean : and the sun's distance from the 
node, at the time of the mean conjunction on this occasion, was 5^ 35 51 , 
as it was 8? 44' 52" on the former. 
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the lunar character of the epoch of the mansions. We have 
seen every reason to conclude that what the Egyptians pro- 
posed to regard in their Phoenix period, (chiefly if not exclu- 
sively,) was the mean lunar and solar and sidereal momenta. 
They intended this period for the constant comparison of 
mean lunar mean tropical mean Julian and mean sidereal 
time through successive cycles of 500 years: and such being 
the object proposed by it, it must appear a remarkable coin- 
cidence that at the outset of the first of these cycles there 
was little difference between even the mean and the true lunar 
momenta. Our calculation shews that the true conjunction 
was only 58 m. 58-7 sec. later than the mean. "We should 
have no right to suppose that this coincidence was unknown 
at the time, or was not intentionally regarded in fixing the 
epoch of these cycles. 

The mean time of the mean conjunction however for the 
meridian of Greenwich was 


h. m. 8. 
April2 7 4o 39 
"33,4 


Mean time of the mean con- 
junction at Heliopolis, April 2 9 45 42 





The true time of the mean vernal equinox, for the meridian 
of our "Tables, was 








h, am. s. 
April 8 12 47 528 
— 15 44 
Mean vernal equinox at Heliopolis Aprl 8 1i2 32 88 
Mean time of the mean conjunction 
at Heliopolis  .. ;s EN Apr] 2 49 45 42 
Anticipation of the mean conjunction d; de ms 
on the mean vernal equinox 6 2 46 268 


'TThe first mean lunation of the Phoenix period therefore 
anticipated 6d. 2h. 46m. 26$s8 on the first mean vernal . 
equinox. What held good in this respect at the beginning 
of the first cycle of the period would hold good at the begin- 
ning of the second; and so on perpetually. 'The primary 
lunar epoch of the mansions would recede 3 d. 21 h. on the 
mean vernal equinox in every cycle of the period; the luna 
prima of the period would recede 6 d. 2 h. 46 m. 26 s.8 more. 
But to this point we shall have occasion to return hereafter. 
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SEcTi0N VI.—Objection to the preceding assumptions, that 
lhey are unsupported by testimony ; and confirmation of 
them by the mean. diurnal movement according to the Chal- 
deans. 

It may indeed be objected to our reasonings hitherto and 
to our conclusions, that they proceed on an assumption of 
which there is no proof; viz. that the Egyptians actually 
supposed the mean standard of the lunar month to have been 
that which we have deduced from the period of 182 617 days 
6 hours of mean solar time, and of 6184 lunations ; and 
actually adopted it as such at the epoch of their first Phoenix 
cycle. We are ready to admit that no direct proof of this 
assumption can be adduced. But there are indirect proofs of 
it, to supply the absence of direct; and there is something 
like even direct proof itself. 

First, we are bound to consider the actual state of the 
science of astronomy among the Egyptians of the time, and 
the actual degree of the knowledge possessed by them, more 
especially with regard to the ean» lengths of each of these 
two things, the natural solar, and the sidereal, year. On 
each of these points their knowledge apparently was not 
inferior even to that of modern astronomers. "The mean 
standard of each of these years, which they appear to have 
recognised, was probably nearer to the truth than that of the 
moderns themselves. lt is to be presumed therefore that 
the standard which they adopted as that of the mean lunar 
month would be equally in accordance with the truth. 

Secondly, the true mean length of the natural lunar 
month at this particular point of time was actually that of 
this period; so that if it was truly assumed at this time it 
must have been that of the period. Thirdly, the fact itself is 
incontrovertible, that the length of the Phoenix cycle from 
the first was intended to be this period of 500 years; and 
actually was so, as long as the cycle was administered accord- 
ing to its original laws and prescriptions. t is equally cer- 
tain that a lunar element entered it from the first in the 
shape of the mansions; and therefore that it must have been 
designed from the first to be a lunar as much as a solar or a 
sidereal period. It must consequently have been intended 
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from the first to be a cycle of entire lunations ; and such a 
cycle, from the nature of the period, could be only this one 
of 6184 lunations. Now the average length of each of these 
lunations would not necessarily be determined by their sum 
total or number: but by their number collectively, and by 
the sum of mean time contained in them all together, it 
would be so. And this sum was such, from the law of the 
period itself, as combining mean lunar, mean tropical, mean 
Julian, time in conjunction, yet in a constant ratio one to 
another, such as we have pointed out ; that it could be neither 
more nor less than 182 617 days 6 hours. Fourthly, the 
subsequent history of the mansions, and the state of the case 
as it appears to have held good at each of the revisions 
thereof after the first institution, are reflexively proofs that 
every thing must have been accommodated to certain hypo- 
theses from the first; and that every thing must have been 
administered and every thing have proceeded meanwhile with- 
out any the least deviation from those original assumptions. 
Lastly, we are not altogether destitute of testimony ab extra, 
by which it may admit of being substantiated, as a matter of 
fact, that such was the assumption, respecting the true length 
of the mean natural month, some time or other made by the 
ancient Egyptians; and if so, most probably at the epoch of 
their first Phoenix cycle. 

Both Ptolemy and Geminus have given an account of the 
ecliptie period commonly called the Sarus, to which we lately 
referred ; Ptolemy both in the shape of the simple period, 
and in that of the é£ecypós, or of this simple period tripled ; 
Geminus only in this form of the é£eAvyuós*. We may pos- 
sibly have occasion to consider the nature of the period here- 
after; and also to inquire into the grounds of the opinion 
which assigns its discovery to the Chaldseans. Each of these 
authorities however tells us that, in this form of the é£eAcypós, 
it consisted of 669 lunations, 19 756 days, 723 revolutions of 
the ecliptic, and 32 degrees of one more; i. e. of 260 312 de- 
grees in all. And Geminus in particular informs us, that 
the Chaldzans divided this number of degrees by the num- 
ber of days above stated, and deduced therefrom their rate 
of the mean diurnal movement of the moon, i. e. the space 


b» Magna Compositio, Lib. iv. cap. ii. 216. Uranologium, 61. D. Geminus, xv. 
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on the ecliptie passed over by it on an average every day; 


neither more nor less than 13? 10' 35". We say neither more 
nor less; for such appears to be the natural inference from 
the language of Geminus; though he does not say so in so 
many words. 

Now it is a great objection to the supposed derivation of 
this mean rate of the lunar diurnal movement, according to 
the Chaldees, from such a division of the number of circum- 
ferences or degrees contained in the é£eAcypós by the number 
of days comprehended in it also, that it could not be obtained 
from any such division. We have only to divide 260 312 de- 
grees by 19 756, to satisfy ourselves that the mean diurnal 
motion, resulting from that division, would be only 13? 10' 
94/^865 357 359 789, and not 13? 10' 35" exactly. In what 
manner then was this Chaldaic standard of the mean lunar 
diurnal movement obtained? In every thing of this kind, 
as far as we have been able to judge of the fact, the Chal- 
dzans appear to have borrowed from the Egyptians; and to 
have adopted implicitly what came to them from the Egyp- 
tians. Now the mean lunar diurnal movement of the stand- 
ard of the period of 500 years, as we have seenc, was actually 
13? 10' 35-005 456 612 62: and that differed so httle from 
18? 10' 35" exactly that, for all practical purposes, it might 
be considered the same with it. 

In faet, it does not appear that either of these standards, 
either this of 13? 10' 35"-005 456 612 62, or that of 18? 10' 
85" exactly, is critically adapted to a period of.19 756 days, 
and 728 rev. 32?, or 260 312?, exactly also. For if we mul- 
tiply 790'. 588 424 276 877 (which is the former standard) by 
19756, the product is 260 312? 46130 018 982 012; i. e. 
723 rev. 32? 46' 7-800 838 920 72: and if we multiply 13? 
10' 35" by 19 756 also, the product is still 260 812? 44 20"; 
i. e. only 1' 47"-800 838 920 72 less than before. Whichever 
of these standards then were to be assumed, it would make 
a difference in one period of the é£eAvygós of no more than 
1'47/-8: in which case, it is evident that there would not be 
much to choose between them, yet that the most convenient 
of the two, for practical purposes, would be this of 18? 10' 85" 
exactly. It is therefore the most probable explanation of 


c Supra, p. 508. 
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this standard of the Chaldeans, that it came to them from 
some other quarter, as the absolute measure of the mean lunar 
diurnal movement ; and was received implicitly by them, and 
applied in that capacity to the é£eX;ypós itself. Certain it is 
that it could not have been obtained from this period except 
approximately ; but it might be applied to it, and it naturally 
would be, if it came to the Chaldzans as the fixed standard 
of the mean lunar diurnal momenta: in which case there can 
be little doubt that it must have come to them from the Egyp- 
tians, and must have been ultimately derivable from the mean 
lunar standard of the Phoenix period of the Egyptians *. 


SEcTION VII.-—O» the further confirmation of the mean lunar 
standard of the epoch of B. C. 1847; and of the mean lunar 
and solar conjunction of April 2 that year. 

The above objection to our assumptions having been thus, 
as we trust, sufficiently answered, we shall conclude this part 
of our subjéct for the present with some further observa- 
tions on the mean lunar standard of the period, as supposed 
to be identical with that of the epoch, B. C. 1847; and on 
the mean lunar conjunction of April 2 that year. 

i. Seven periods of 500 years contain 3 500 years. If the 
first period of this kind then began at the mean vernal equi- 
nox, A. M. 2158 B. C. 1847, the eighth would begin at the 
mean vernal equinox, A. M. 5658 A. D.1654. "The middle 
term between B. C. 1847 and A. D. 1654 is B. C. 97. 

Now if we calculate the mean lunar standard for A.D. 
1654, 1-47 centuries before A. D.1801, according to formula, 
we find it to be 29 d. 12 h. 44m. 2sec915 517 7. 1f we cal- 
eulate it in like manner for B. C. 97,18:97 centuries before 

* Whether the other assumptions of the Chaldeans, of which Geminus 
gives an account in the same place, were borrowed from the Egyptians 
also, we cannot undertake to say. It appears that the anomalistic period 
of the moon, which they obtained in the manner explained by him, was 
27 d. 33 20" of the sexagesimal division, —27 d. 13 h. 20 m. of the modern. 
The standard of this period at present (i. e. A. D. 1801) is 27 d. 13 h. 18 m. 
3784, i. e. only 1 m. 22 &.6 less than the former. t is for the astrono- 
mers to consider how far that would be consistent with the relation of the 
motion of the moon and of the perigee or apogee respectively, one to the 
other, at this early period; when, as they tell us, the mean motion of 


the moon was slower and that of the perigee or the apogee was quicker 
than it is at present. 
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A. D. 1801, we find it to be 29d. 12 h. 44 m. 38 sec-479 828 4. 


We have therefore, 
ho mass 


d. 1 
B. C. 1847, standard of the period 29 12 44 411138422 
B.C.  97,standard from formula 29 12 44 3:479 8284 








Difference 0:634 013 8 

Again, we have d, -h. m. s. 
Standard of the middle period, B. C. 97 29 12 44 3:479 8284 
Standard of A. D. 1694. . . . . .29 I2 44 2:915 517 7 
Difference 0:564 310 7 


That is, nearly the same as before, the difference being only 
Osec.069 703 1. It follows that the standard obtained from 
the period must have been just as true for its own epoch, 
B. C.1847, as the standard obtained by formula, for the mid- 
dle period between B. C. 1847 and A. D. 1654, B. C. 97, and 
for A. D.1654, respectively. "This point may be further illus- 
trated as follows: 

i. The recession of the lunar epoch of the period on the 
point of the mean vernal equinox in every cycle of 500 years 
being 3 d. 21h. in seven periods, or 8 500 years, this reces- 
sion would accumulate to 27d. 3 h. 

i For the meridian of our tables, properly corrected, we 
have the mean vernal equinox, A. D. 1654: 

March 12 z 4] 528 
— I5 44 
Mean V. E. at Heliopolis A. D. 1654, March 12 9 32. 8:8 


Mean V. E. at Heliopolis B. C. 18475, — April 8 :2 32 848 
Anticipation, seven periods, 27 3 
Mean V. E. at Heliopolis A. D. 1654, March12 9 32 88 











Lunar anticipation, seven periods eb 34-3 

Luna 7? of Period viii A. D. 1654 Feb.:3 6 32 88 
Subtract T - 6 2 46 26.8 

Luna 1? of Period viii E d Feb.7 3 45 42 


The true mean new moon of February, A. D. 1654, for the 
meridian of Heliopolis, being calculated according to our 
manner, is found to have fallen out & E 
Feb.6 .19 58 t9 

Add 7,4] .23 
Feb. 7; 3 45 42 
From which it appears that the true mean conjunction 
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anticipated on the first of the eighth period by 7 h. 47 m. 23 s. 
of mean solar time, but no more. 

Now the difference between the standard of the period 
(which we assume to have been also the true mean standard 
of B. C. 1847) and that of B. C. 97, the middle point between 
B. C. 1847 and A. D. 1654, being 0 sec634 013 8 in one lu- 
nation, in 6184. lunations it would be 3920 sec:741 339 2, or 
lh. 5m. 20sec741 339 2. And in seven periods it would 
be 7 h. 37 m. 25 sec189 374 4. And this would be the 
quantity by which the first lunation of the 8th period, with 
the standard of the middle point B.C. 97, would be found 
anticipating on the first lunation of the 8th period with the 
standard of B. C. 1847. We have therefore, 


Anticipation of the true mean conjunction on theluna prima n m. s 


of Period viii A. D. 1654 Ji 1 41 38 

Anticipation of the luna prima of the 8th Period »ii the middle 
standard on the same : T 72.91.25 
Dibeines in dicen ns 9 58 


And this, we apprehend, must be a conclusive proof of the 
correctness of the standard of the period for its own epoch, 
B, C. 1847. 

ii With regard to the mean conjunction of April 2, B. C. 
1847; if the method which we employ for the solution of 
such problems as these has any particular recommendation, 
itis the precision with which it is calculated to determine 
the mean lunar momenta at the prescribed point of time. 
For as we make use of the mean motions of A. D. 1801 ; as 
we calculate for an instant which is always the same for a 
given meridian, the instant of mean noon; as we go back 
from the epoch of A. D. 1801 with complete cycles of the 
Julian leap-year; (which is the same thing as going back 
day by day;) as we carry back with every day the proper 


mean motion of that day ; and as by our system of differen- . 8&1 


tial equations we equalize the mean motion of the moon to 
that of the sun at last within less than a second of mean 
solar time: it is manifest that, if the mean motions of A. D. 
1801 have been exactly ascertained, and if they could be 
considered invariable, nothing would be more certainly de- 
termined than the mean motions of any epoch, howsoever 
remote from A. D. 1801, by such a method as this. And 
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'though the mean motions of A. D. 1801 cannot be treated 


as invariable; yet the formule devised for their correction 
eome in to supply that defect: so that could each of these 
things be absolutely depended on, the mean motions de facto 
of A. D. 1801, and the formule for the secular correction 
perpetually, then the mean motions of any former epoch 
must be determinable by our method with corresponding 
precision, and might be relied upon accordingly. 

We propose therefore to compare the mean conjunction 
obtained by our calculation for this epoch of April 2, B. C. 
1847, with the mean conjunction attaiable by the same 
kind of caleulation in the corresponding month A. D. 1802; 
which wil not be the month of April but the month of 
March. For between B. C.1847 and A. D.1802 we have 
an exact number of periods of 304 years; viz. 12—3648 
years: so that, if the first conjunction of a period of that 
kind were supposed to have borne date, for a particular me- 
ridian, April 2, 9h. 45 m. 42s., the first of the thirteenth 
period, for the same meridian, would bear date just 12 days 
earlier, March 21, 9 h. 45 m. 42 s. 

Now the true mean conjunction for March A. D. 1802, 
according to our calculation, is determined to March 21, 
18 h. 49 m. 28s. at Greenwich, March 21, 20 h. 54 m. 26s. 
at Heliopolis. "We have therefore, for this meridian, 





h. m s 
True mean luna prima, A. D. 1802, March 21 20 54 26 
Luna prima of period xiii of 304 years, March21 9 45 42 
Anticipation d. H9. 42 


From which it appears that the first mean conjunction in 
such a period as this of 304 years, brought down perpetually 
from B. C. 1847, would have anticipated on the true mean 
conjunction A. D. 1802, 11 h. 8 m. 42s. exactly. 

Now in these 12 periods of 304 years each, between B. C. 
1847 and A. D. 1802, there would be 45 120 lunatious. "The 
middle term between A. D. 1801 and B. C. 1847 is B. C. 28: 
and the standard of B. C. 23, 18.23 centuries anterior to A.D. 
1801, calculated from formula, is found to be, 


Q4. h- a8 
29 I2 44. 3:457 112 1 
'The standard of the period of 304 years is 29 12 44 2:553 191 5 


Difference — 0:903 921 2 
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And this difference in 45 120 lunations amounts to 11h. 
19 m. 44 s924 544, or 11h. 19 m. 45s. ; by which the first 
lunation of the xiiith period A. D. 1802 would be found an- 
ticipating on the 45 121st lunation, from the same epoch of 
B. C. 1847, but with the standard of the middle period, that 
of B. C. 23. We have then, A. D. 1802, 


The rst mean lunation of the xiiith ] March h. m, s 
period of 304 years " arch 21 9 45 42 


* II I9 45 





The 45 121st mean lunation of the 
standard of B.C.23 — . JMuchar zr 5 27 
True mean lunation of Ms * March 21 20 g4 26 


A. D. 1802 
Difference - 4 2d sx: 





SEcTIoN VIII.— Application of the above conclusions to the 
different types of the mansions. 

We now proceed to apply our conclusions to the actual 
scheme and delineation of the mansions at the epoch of each 
type. 

We must begin with settling the longitude of the epoch ; 
i. e. the mean lunar longitude at the date of the mean vernal 
equinox for the meridian of Heliopolis. We have seen that 
the date of the mean new moon for that meridian, B. C.1847, 
was April 2 9h.45 m. 42s. "The date of the mean vernal 
equinox was April 8 12 h. 32 m. 8s:8: and consequently the 
moon's age, in mean lunar time, at the mean vernal equinox 
was 6 d. 2h. 46 m. 26s8. Now with the mean motion of the 


standard 
Dtm in). 


d SUA. S 
6000 -—179 3 30032 739 675 72 
2 46 26.58 — 1 31 22:915 653 866 88 





6 2 46 26.8 — 80 34 52:948 393 542 60 
Consequently we have 


h. m. 8. 


ML - 353 58 19:880 April2 9 45 42 
4 80 34 52:948 * 6 2 46 26:8 
ML ^ 7433 12828 April8 1232 88 
And this consequently must have been the mean longitude 
of the epoch, whether dated on the luna septima, at 2h. 46m. 
26$8, or at the mean vernal equinox, April 8 12 h. 32m. 
8s8. Itis manifest that, under the peculiar circumstances 
of the case, it was equally well adapted to represent the mean 
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.IJunar momenta in three different relations at once ; their re- 


lation to a fixed Julian date, April 8 at mean noon, their re- 
lation to a variable tropical date, (variable in comparison of 
a Julian, but fixed and invariable in itself,) the point of the 
mean vernal equinox, and their relation to a similarly variable 
sidereal date, that of the conjunction of the sun with the star 
2 Tr Ànietis, remarkable for its position on the ecliptic at all 
times, and at this time standing on the vernal colure also. 
Of these dates, the only one competent to remain the same 
in terms perpetually was April 8 at mean noon; and mean 
noon being the proper epoch of such a Julian term, we must 
subtract from the mean longitude of the epoch the quantity 
by which it was more advanced than the point of mean 
noon; i. e. 32 m. 8s:8 mean motion of the standard of the 
period. 
We have therefore 
WIL d dian Agdba m xí 58 
— 17 38:943 BS 
MLI/-27415 33885 April8 12 o o 





Knowing therefore the increment on the mean longitude 
of the epoch both in 500 mean tropical years, and in 500 
mean Julian, and in 500 mean sidereal, years, we have no- 
thing to do hut to add it to the longitude of the epoch at the 
beginning of the first of these periods, and we shall get this 
longitude at the beginning of the next; and so on as long as 
the mean motion of the period is supposed to continue inva- 
riable both in itself and in its relation to every thing else. 
We propose to leave mean sidereal time, and the mean 
motion in longitude as referrible to the mean sidereal year, 
out of our account for the future; and to confine ourselves 
solely to mean lunar, mean tropical and mean Julian. In 
what manner each of these would proceed, both in conjunc- 
tion and in themselves, through successive periods of 500 
years will appear from the following scheme. 


VOL. III. M in 
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Recession of mean lunar time in the Phenix period of 5co years, | 
through successive cycles. 





Mean new moon. Mean new moon. 
Julian recession. Mean vernal equinom. ^ Tropical recession. 
B. C. h. m. s. h. m. s 8. h. m. $ 
184; Aprl 2 9 45 42  April8 r2 32. 8.8 Luna 5 2 46 26:8 
— 5oo — 4 18 — 3 2I -* gat 





1347 Mar.25 15 45 42  April4 15 32 88  Luma 10 23 46 26:8 
— poo .— 3] 18 — 3 21 TUS 





847 Mar.17 21 45 42 Mar.31 18 32 88 Luna 14 20 46 26:8 


Increment of the mean lunar longitude in successive cycles of the 
Pheniz period. 





M L. Mean vernal equinox. | M L. Apr. 8:12h. 
B. C. o e ^" o " n 
1847 — 74 33 12828 74 15 33:885 
— poo «4 47 14 20:868 - 98 17 51:514 


1347 | 121 47 33:696 — 172 33 25:399 
— 500 ^ 47 14 20.868 * 98 17 51:514 


847 169 1r 54564 270 Bt 16:913 


Now though the epoch of the mansions themselves would — — 
be that of mean longitude itself perpetually, (the intersection — 
. of the ecliptic and of the equator, the zero of the sphere) 
the epochal mansion would naturally be regarded as that in 
which the lunar epoch of the period, the lunar term coinci- 
dent with the point of the mean vernal equinox, was falling —— 
at the beginning of the period: and this was a variable term, — — 
the luna 72 at the beginning of the first period, the luna 10^. 
at that of the second, and the luna 14^ at that of the third ; 
and so on, as the above scheme shews. The epochal mansion ' 
at the beginning of each period, determined accordingly, : 
would be variable too. 'The mansion which had the same | 
longitude as this lunar term at the beginning of each period, - 
or in which this epochal term was falling at that point of time, 
would be designated by that coincidence as the epochal man- 
sion of the period. P 
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''hus, Period i B. C. 1847, we have 


The longitude of the luna 73, at 2 h. 46 m. 26&8 


and the point of the mean vernal equinox  .. n 33 12-828 








Longitude of mansion vi S LX o0 06415 $511 
Longitude of the epoch in the mansion 5710-36 ART 
Period ii. B. C. 1347, Longitude of the epochal 3 UH 
term, the luna 10? at 23 h. 46 m. 2688. .. 121 47 33:696 
Longitude of the xth mansion * J- II5 42 51.429 
Longitude of the epoch in the mansion y4 6 4 42:261 
Period iii. B. C. 847, longitude of the epochal E E CENTS 
term, the luna 14? at 20 h. 46 m. 26 8 169 1 54:564 
Longitude of the xivth mansion s $4 167 8 34286 
Longitude of the epoch in the mansion vs I 53 20278 


Such then, according to the principles which we have 
endeavoured to explain and apply, must have been the state 
of the mansions at the primary epoch, B.C. 1847, at the first 
revision, B. C. 1347, and at the second, B.C. 847, had it been 
deferred until then. Concerning the first and. the second of 
these types, we have little more to say ; each of them having 
been superseded by the third. "That which descended to 
posterity, and in the course of time passed into all parts of 
the ancient world distinct from Egypt, was this third. "We 
will observe further in reference to the two preceding ones, 
that, as the above comparison shews, the seat of the epoch 
at the second revision was as nearly as possible the middle 
of the tenth mansion. Consequently, all through that type, 
this mansion must have been considered the epochal man- 
sion; the mansion from which the mean lunar time of the 
period, as supposed to have been coincident with the mean 
vernal equinox at the beginning of the period, must have been 
reckoned all through the period. And of this fact possibly 
something like proof may actually come to light hereafter. 


SgcrIoN IX.—0On the change of the epoch of the mansions at 
ihe second revision; and on the reasons to which it was 
due. 

There can be little doubt that the Pheenix period was 
intended from the first to be reckoned not in equable years, 
but in mean tropical, or in mean Julian. It could not other- 
wise have been kept constantly attached to a given natural 

Mm 2 
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term, the point of the mean vernal equinox, or to a given 
Julian one, April 8 or April 7 at mean noon. 

It happened however that the first period of this kind 
took its rise almost in the middle of the current equable year, 
sera cyc. 2159. The first of Thoth that year, according to 
the Julian rule, bore date Nov. 18 at midnight A. M. 2158 
B. C. 1848: the first Phoenix cycle did so in the fifth equable 
month reckoned from 'Thoth 1; i. e. on Tybi 21 at mean noon 
sera cyc. 2159, April 7 at mean noon A. M. 2157 B. C. 1847 ; 
and the first type of the mansions bore date one day later, 
Tybi 22 at mean noon, April 8 at mean noon, or nearly 
so. Now because of the tendency of the equable year to 
recede continually on a given term in the mean natural or 
mean Julian; it could not fail to happen that the first thou- 
sand equable years, reckoned from the equable epoch of the 
Phoenix period in terms of the zra cyclica perpetually, would 
appear to come to an end Thoth 1 at midnight cra cyc. 3159 
March 22 at midnight A. M. 3157 B. C. 848; one year in 
the sera mundana or zra vulgaris before the proper epoch of 
the third Phoenix cycle in either of those cras, A. M. 3158 
B. C. 847. | 

If then the reckoning of the Phoenix period had been 
designed from the first to be kept in terms of the zera cyclica, 
or had been always so kept, no one could deny that zra 
cyc. 3159 A. M. 3157 B. C. 848 might have been considered 
the proper epoch of the third cycle, and therefore the proper 
time for the second revision both of the sphere and of the 
mansions. Consequently, though this year was not the legi- 
timate epoch of the third cycle, as reckoned perpetually in 
the mean natural or in the mean Julian year, it might be 
regarded as its epoch in the reckoning of equable years; and 
that too without any prejudice to the nominal length of the 
cycle, considered as something fixed and invariable in every 
sera to which it might be applied alike. 


It appears accordingly that, for some reason or other, this — | 


year, sra cyc. 3159 A. M. 3157 B. C. 848, was treated 
de facto as the epoch of the third cycle; and that both the 


sphere and the mansions were revised, and laid down afresh, — |. 


in /his year, as the proper beginning of the third cycle, and 


preparatory to it. "That the true epoch of this cycle was  — | 
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' thus anticipated by one year cannot be denied. But the fact 


of the anticipation will be certain in any case. All that we 
have to do is to inquire into the probable reasons of the 
fact; and to assign them as well as we can, at this distance 
of time from the event. 

i. then :— 


The mean vernal equinox for the meridian 8. 
of our Tables, uncorrected, is seen to ; March31 o 47 528 
stand, B, C. 848 à » »$ 











Correction, : fT TC3ECHY E 
True mean Tabular NE din at J e- 

rusalem : e ?* March al em E 
Subtract P I5 44 
Mean vernal equinox m the ehe t 

Heliopolis ) March 3r. 13 43 i84 
B. C. 1847, we had dic: same equinox ít 

the same meridian PHApril 2 12 ja $88 
Difference relatively to the point of mean noon II 9.6 


That is, relatively to the point of mean noon, the mean 
vernal equinox, for the same meridian, that of the ancient 
Heliopolis, was falling B.C. 848 almost exactly as it had 
done B. C. 1847 ; the difference between them being only the 
difference of the mean tropical year of our standard and the 
mean Julian, 11 m. 9s.6 itself. Add to this that March 31, 
the Julian date of the mean vernal equinox, according to the 
Phoenix rule, B. C. 848, was the eighth term in the sphere 
of Mazzaroth now, as April 7, the similar Phoenix date 
B. C. 1847, had been the fifteenth then: i.e. the cardinal 


. points in the tropical sphere were now falling critically in 


octavis partibus of the sphere of Mazzaroth: nor could any 
time have been selected for laying down the moveable in 
terms of the immoveable sphere, under circumstances the 
most analogous to those under which it had been so laid 
down at first, more proper than this year B. C. 848. 

ii, Another and possibly a still more influential reason 
would be found in the following coincidence; viz. that B.C. 
848 was the date of the first great period of the Apis cycle, 
the equable secular period of 125 years; the.first which had 
yet occurred since the institution of the cycle itself zra 
cyc. 3034 B.C.973. In this period there were five cycles of 
25 years each; and the recession of a given equable term on 
a given Julian one (as a genera] rule) amounted to 30 days or 
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one complete equable month. "Thus cra cyc. 3034 the first. 
of ''hoth was falling on April 21 at midnight B. C. 973: sera 
cyc. 3159 B.C. 848, the year of which we are speaking, it 
was falling March 22 at midnight. 

There is good reason to believe that the Egyptians attached 
much importance to this Apis period of 125 equable years. 
It should be considered that neither at the epoch of their first 
Phoenix period, nor at that of their second, was their Apis 
cycle also, properly so called, yet in existence. "There had 
consequently been no opportunity of combining the sphere 
and the mansions and this Apis cycle in a common reckon- 
ing, until it was supplied by the coincidence which has just 
been pointed out. 'The lunar mansions were a lunar calendar 
of their own kind (a diurnal lunar calendar too) as much as 
the Apis cycle. An account was kept in those mansions of 
the mean lunar motion from day to day; at least accord- 
ing to the standard assumed of 13?10' 35"-005. Nothing 
could appear more desirable or more consistent than that the 
mansions and the Apis cycle, as soon as the opportunity 
served, should be adjusted to each other; and that each 
should set out from a common epoch: and that would be 
effected at once, by adopting the epoch of the Apis reckoning, 
at the ingress of cycle vi. sra cyc. 3159 B.C. 848, as the 
epoch of the mansions also. 

Now the proper epoch of the Apis cycle from the first was 
the llth of Thoth; and sera cyc. 3159, when the first of 
'Thoth was falling on March 22 at midnight, the eleventh 
would fall on April lat midnight; and the date of the mean 
vernal equinox the same year being March 31 at noon, it is 
manifest, that were the epoch of the third Phoenix cycle to have 
been fixed at this time to March 31 at noon, agreeably to the 
Phoenix rule from the first, and the epoch of the mansions to 
April 1 at noon; nothing would have been more analogous to 
what had been done at first, when the epoch of the cycle was 
fixed to April 7 at noon, and that of the mansions to April 8 
at noon. In our opinion these coincidences were sufficient 
to determine the Egyptians to consider this year the fittest 
which they could adopt for a second revision of the sphere 
and of the mansions. It is manifest that a revision, so timed 
and so cireumstanced, would be a restoration as much as a 
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revision ; a return to the first principles of the relation of the 
sphere and of the mansions to each other, combining more- 
over and incorporating with their own another of great im- 
portance, which hitherto could not so properly be taken into 
account; that of the Apis cycle to both. 

This year B.C. 848 was an important epoch in another 
respect. It was the point of time, at which the Egyptians 
having perfected the celebrated ecliptie period, commonly 
(but erroneously) attributed to the Chaldees, set themselves 
first to apply it to its natural use and purpose, in the regular 
observation of a series of solar and lunar eclipses, which they 
continued for 524 years at least; and of which we hope to 
give an account hereafter. 

Lastly, these presumptions « priori of what would pro- 
bably be done this year, grounded on such considerations as 
these, are strikingly confirmed by the monumental sculpture, 
of which we have already given a description^; the repre- 
sentation of the heavens under the figure of a colossal cow 
supported by Hercules Lunus, and having under its belly 
over the head of this Hercules 13 black stars, and over its 
back 26 white stars. Hercules Lunus was more properly 
the impersonation of the lunar mansions than that of the 
Apis cycle; and the 13 stars over his head were the type of 
those mansions, and the index of his relations in that respect. 
The 26 white stars over the back of the cow, but not so 
immediately over his head, were meant of the Apis cycle, 
and of the number of lights in the Apis month at this time. 
Their number implied that the first calendar luna at this time 
was falling on the luna quaría; and that began to be the 
case first at the ingress of our xxvi Julian period B.C. 868, 
and it was still more decidedly the case in the 21st year of 
that period, B. C. 848. We shall see by and by that the true 
new moon of March this year fell on the 28th ; and therefore 
that April 1, the 11th of 'Thoth, the same year, and the first 
day of the vith Apis cycle, must have been the luna quarta. 
It is evident consequently that this representation might be 
and probably was intended for no other purpose but that of 
symbolizing and commemorating the union of the lunar 
mansions and the Apis cycle under the auspices of the same 


b Supra, p. 345. sqq. 
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presiding principle, the Hercules Lunus or Khons of the 
Egyptians: and if so, in this year, which is designated by so 
many peculiar coincidences as the only true epoch of such a 
combination. It follows that the age of this sculpture is 
hereby determined too. It cannot be older than what it 
records. Consequently it cannot be older than B.C. 848. 
But it may be, and probably is, as old. 

It remains to consider the changes which would be neces- 
sary in order to accommodate the mansions to the new 
epoch in question. Now (p. 530 supra) we had 

B. C. h, m. 5$. h. m. s, 


i 847 The luna 1 o. o oo March 17 21 45 42:0 


* 1 One lunar yr's epact on 
the solar yr. of 365 n] 


- ^ IO 15 II 10:634 








848 The luna 1 o. o0. oo March 28 12 56 52:634 


I 
























































* 2 23 46 25:766 * 2 23 46 25.166 
Luna 3?23 46 25:;66 - March 31 12 43 18:4 
T. 5 16 41:6 * 5 16 41.6 
Luna 495 3 7306 - | Marcha: 18 o oo 
ii. We have Mean vernal equinox. 
B. C. PS. h. m. s. 
1847 ML - 74 33 12.828 Aprnl 8 1232 88 
- TooQ * 94 29 41:735 
847 ML -169 1 54:563 March 31 18 32. 8:8 
*oOI —132 34 28-122 — 5 48 504 
848 ML - 36 27 26.441 March 31 12 43 18:4 
* I3 IO 35:005 * 1d. 
ML - 4938 1.446 Aprl ri r2 43 18:4 
iii. 1847 ML - 74 t5 33:885 April 8 r2 
— 1000 J- 196 35 43.028 
847 ML - 270 Br 16:913 April 8 r2 
*g — — 129 22 56-992 — 365d 
848 | ML - 141 28 19:921 Aprl 8 r2 
— 92 14 5038 — 41d 
ML -^ 49 14 14:883 Apll r1r12 o o 
* 23 46:564 c ^g. 7 SN 
848 ML —- 4938 r44; April  : 12 43 18-4 


Now, according to the original rule of the mansions, the E 4 
epochal term even in this revision must have been that which — — 
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'coincided with the point of the mean vernal equinox, B. C. 


848, March 31, 12h. 43m. 18s:4; and that, as we have 
seen, was the luna 335, at 23h. 46m. 25s766. And the mean 
longitude of this term, under such circumstances, as we have 
seen, was 36? 27 26-441. But the Apis cycle being com- 
bined in the same scheme with the mansions, and at this 
time too, the epochal term would be the 11th of Thoth, the 
first lunar term of cycle vi.1, sra cyc. 3159, reckoned accord- 
ing to the Apis rule, which was also the primitive rule of the 
noctidiurnal cycle; viz. at 18 hours or sunset: and the 11th 
of Thoth, so reckoned zera cyc. 3159, bore date March 31 at 
18 hours, B. C. 848; and this, as we have seen, corrresponded 
to the luna 44 at 5 h. 8 m. 7s:366. 
We have therefore, 
The luna 3? A. 46 ap. 166 
*^ B 16 41:6 


1: 1854 8. o * »* 
March 31 12 43 184 36 24 26-441 
^ B5 16 41.6 — «2 53 52:18, 
Theluna 42at 5 3 7:366 2 March 31 18 o o 





39 21 18.628 


And this was consequently the mean longitude of 'Thoth 11, 
the first lunar term of cycle vi. 1 sera cyc. 3159 at 18 h. from 
midnight. We have therefore, 


Longitude of the epochal term, Thoth 11 at iS8hours , ^ 
(2luna 42at 5h. 35m. 7$:366) . . . . . . 39 21 18.628 
Longitude of the ivfh mansion . . . . . . . 38 34 17:143 





Longitude of the epochal term Thoth 11 at 18 h. in 
(hémanson — .- 219 S X0 SC «ERR EE nb ais TM 


The epoch was consequently falling in the ivth mansion, 
and almost critically at the proper beginning of this mansion; 
certainly in the first degree of this mansion. Nor would the 
epoch have fallen out of the limits of this mansion, even if 
taken from the lunar term, coincident with April 1 at 12 h. 
498 m. 18 sec4, i. e. the luna 4& at 23 h. 46 m. 25 s/766. 


The longitude, corresponding to this term, April t, 


. 4 





12 h. 43 m. 18 sec-4 was 5 i E 49 38 1:446 
The longitude of the ivth mansion is ,. s 838 34 17-143 
Longitude of this term in the ivth mansion  .. II 3 44:303 


These coincidences consequently would designate this as the 
epochal mansion. In the recension therefore of this date, 
B. C. 848, the epochal mansion, determined by the circum- 
stances of the case, must have been the fourth ; and we shall 
see by and by, from the testimony of the names imposed on 
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the mansions, and at this time too, that such was actually 
the case. 

We must now proceed to inquire into the true lunar cha- 
racter of this new epoch, March 31 at 18h. or Aprill at 
12 h. 43 m. 18s&4 B. C. 848; and that will oblige us to cal- 
culate the true new moon of March B. C. 848, for the meri- 
dian of Heliopolis, as we did that of April, B. C. 1847. The 
date of the mean conjunction of this month and this year, 
obtained from the Phoenix standard, was March 28, at 12 h. 
56 m. 52 $634; but that of the true conjunction has yet to 
be determined. And as this too is an important lunation, 
and as closely connected with the mansions at this time as 
that of April B. C. 1847 was at first, there is just the same 
reason to exhibit this calculation in detail, as the former, 
already so proposed. 





Calculation of the new moon of March, B. C. 848, for the meridian of 
the ancient Heliopolis : second year of the cycle of leap-year ; lunar 
epoch, April 29 at 12 h. A4. D. 1801 ; interval, 2648 mean Julian 
years ; secular correction, 26:48 centuries ; interval, from the mean 
vernal equinov B. C. 4co4 to the mean vernal equinoxs B. C. 848, 
3156 years. 


h.m 5 
i. SL March 31 o 47 52:8 Mean tabular V. E. B. C. 848 
Correction * I2 II 96 





March 31 1:2 59 2:4 "True mean V. E. at Jerusalem. 
— 2204] 





March 31. 10 38 15:4 At Greenwich. 
—2 22 38 1544 





March 28 12-0 ^O 





I3 7 


SL - 360 Oo oo March 31. 10 38 15.4 
—2 54 3:565 —2d 22 38 154 
SL - 357; 85 56:435 March 28 12 














ii. M L. Epoch 3r 13 r811 Apri 29 12h. A. D. 1801 
—2648 years —333 24 47:783 


571 48 14-028 
Correction, — ^ 1 59 19:519 








ML 59 47 33.541 April29 12h. B. C. 848 
—61 38 40:864 —32d 


ML .- 358 8 52-683 March28 12 
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"ET n Ey ^ h. 
54 ME ML- 358 52683  'Marcha8 12 
SL-—357 5 56435 
ML—SL-D — 1: 256248 — r1 2 56a 
$0 j h. m. s. 
D 2.1: à $62 —- T -154938118 
D cw 442414 —- T -  ) 83495099 
m  - 211300 — T" - 38-487 
D' s rL580 —- T" - 2.848 
p" z o118 .- T" — O:215 
DDIUDIDD'-r:sS8 rgo 2 3 54207 
o 4 4 h. m. 8$. 
SL 357 5 56-4 v. MT —- Mar.28 12 0 o 
D D" née D'"" du —B5 5:3 T "pe "n "m "nr — -— 3 54 
SL'-ML' -35; 0 511 vi. MT' — March 28 9 56 6 
vii. A L Epoch o o ó B.C.4o04 M. V. E. 
3156 years — * 54 6 58431 — 3156 
h. m. 
54 6 58431  B.C.848 Magr.31 ro 38 1&4 
—0:514 — gd. i1 
AL 54 6 57917 March 28 9 38:154 





vii. PL ^ Epoch 280 39 4-766 
— 2648 years — 108 20 43:589 





172 18 21.177 





April 29 12h. A.D. 1801. 




















Correction —7 21 44417 
PL - 164 56 36:760 April 29 12h. B. C.848. 
—9 33 B3 qT9U-. 7o Ugad. 
lH nt s 
PL - 16122 42:971 March28 12 o o 
— 34:508 Ur AS S 
ix. PL - 16122 8463 March28 956 6 
x NL  Epoch " o 14-957 April 29 12h. A.D. 1801. 
— 2648 years -- 96 42 53:798 
103 43. 8-755 
Correction —1 I3 2:028 
102 30 6-727 April 29 12h. B.C.848. 
* I 4I 40:367 c 32d. 
h. m. s 
NL - ro4 11 47094 March 28 12 o o 
* 16-402 — 2 354 
xi — NL -10412 3496 March28 956 6 
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xi. SA. SL. — 357 90 514 
rede c moe s. 5 PR LL 
.SAÀ - 30253 532 — 10 2 55886 





xii. MA. ML' — 357 0 sra 
PL -2—r16122 85 
MA ^- 95 38 426 - ó 15 38 42.6 From Per. 
o 15 38 42:6 From Apog. 








xiv. ND. SU. 2. 357; 6 sra 
—NL -—10412 535 





&: s , 
ND - 25248 476 - 8 12 48-7193 











xv. EE E' E" 
8 Qu h. m. s. 
E Argt. SA — IO 2 53886 — ^ 328 176 
EL ME —- 016576; —-* 3 3381 
E' .. SA—MA'- 9155602 --« 4 461 
EUMD —- 812488 -2-« 546 
EEE"E" - $.03 7 228 
h. m. s. 
xvi. MT". MT - March28 9 56 6 
EEE'E"- *t 6313] 
MT" — March 28 16 33 43 At Greenwich, true mean time. 
E83 
xvii. MT" — March 28 18 38 46 At Heliopolis. 
— 4 48 





xviii. MT" — March 28 18 31 3 Apparent time. 


It thus appears that the true time of the mean con- 
junction in this year and this month, for the meridian of 
Greenwich, was March 28, at 9 h. 56 m. 6 sec., and for that 
of Heliopolis was March 28, at 12h. 1 m. 9 sec.; and the 
true mean time of the true conjunction for the former was 
March 28, at 16 h. 33 m. 43 sec., aud for the latter March 38, 
at 18h. 38m. 46 sec. ; so that for this latter meridian, that of 
Heliopolis, the time of the mean conjunction was almost ex- 
actly the same as the point of mean noon, and that of the true 
as the point of sunset, or 18 hours from midnight, March 28, 
B.C.848; both which were remarkable coincidences. In 
either case, 'Thoth 11, the first lunar term in cycle vi. 1, «ra 
cyc. 3159, the newly constituted epoch of the mansions, March 
31 at 18 hours, B. C. 848, must have been the luna quarta. 


By means of this calculation too we may judge of the A: 
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amount of the error entailed by the lapse of a thousand years 


on the constant reckoning of the mean lunar momenta ac- 
cording to the standard of the Phoenix period. 


a^ pum h. m. s. 
B. C. 848 we had ML -— 36 27 26:441 March 31 12 43 18:4 
— 39 54 53:698 —— (3 042 94 





ML - 356 32 32-743 March 28 12 1 9 
By the caleulation ML — 357 o 51:133 March 28 12 1 9 





Difference -— 28 18:390 

So that the mean longitude of the standard of the period at 
a given point of time, 999 years after the epoch, was only 
28? 18' 390" in defect of the true mean longitude of the 
same point of time, obtained from the modern tables and 
modern formule. And this we may take it for granted 
would be too trifling a difference to be detected by observa- 
tion. Consequently, the mean longitude of the period might 
not unreasonably be still considered as true for this epoch of 
B. C. 848 as for its original one of B. C. 1847. 

That this was the actual difference between the mean 
lunar motion of the period and the true, at this particular 
epoch of B. C. 848, may further be made to appear as fol- 
lows. 

The middle point between B. C.1847 and B. C.847 was 
B.C.1347. "The mean standard of the lunar synodic month 
for B. C. 1347, calculated from formula, is found to be 29 d. 
12 h. 44 m. 3s -848 238 65. 

d. h. m. s. 


We have then, standard of the period, 29 12 44 4:113 842 17 
Standard of the middle point, between B.C. 29 12 44 3:848 238 65 
1847 and B. C. 847 
Difference, 0-265 603 52 
This difference, multiplied by 12,368—12—12,356 (the 
number of mean lunar months between April 2 B.C. 1847 
and March 28 B. C. 848) amounts to 54 m. 41 $797 of mean 
solar time. 
We have then the 








CU e e B.C. 
12,357th lunation of the period ..  .. March 28 12 56 52:634 848 
Anticipation of thé middle standard .. — 54 41:797 





12,357th lunation of the mid. standard March 28 12 2 10:837 
True mean new moon .. ... .. March28 12 1! 9 


Difference i5 $4 P re Hi I 1837 
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The true difference of longitude, at the time of the true 
mean conjunction, as we have seen, was 28' 18" 390 —in the 
mean motion of our tables, to 51 m. 33 s: 513. 








We have then, 
h mo * 
Mean time of thetrue mean conjunction March 28 12. 1 9 
aS MOS ues * 5I 33:513 
March 28 12 52 42:513 
12,357th lunation of the period .. March 28 r2 56 52.634 
Difference ^ Y d isi - 4 IO'I2I 


SecrroN. X.—0On the calculation of the place of the sun and of 
the moon, respectively, at sunrise, for the meridian of Helio- 
polis, August 8 B. C. 798. 


We are now in a better situation for supplying the omis- 
sion, which we were obliged to make in a preceding part of 
our worke, when the question concerning the true or the 
assumed place of the sun and of the moon, at a certain time 
on August 8 B. C. 798, for the meridian of the ancient Helio- 
polis, was under our consideration. 'This omission concerned 
the calculation of each of those places for sunrise upon that 
day, and for the meridian in question. "To judge of the true 
place, it was necessary to institute the calculation according 
to the modern tables; to judge of the assumed place, (in the 
case of the moon at least,) it was evidently necessary to 
conform the calculation to the actual assumptions of the 
time, if there was any reason to suppose that those differed 
from the truth; and the data required for that purpose were 
such as could not have been furnished except by the pre- 
ceding account of the lunar standard of the Phoenix period. 

The problem which we have to solve is first that of the 
true place of the sun and moon, at the time in question and 
for the meridian in question ; and secondly, in the case of the 
moon in particular, that of the assumed place according to 
the mean lunar momenta of the Phoenix period. "We con- 
sider this point of time to be sunrise!, for the meridian of 
Heliopolis, August 8 B. C. 798: and the sun's true place at 
the time being as nearly as possible 126? 0' 0", it may be 


€ Page 457. 
d See supra p. 453, the extract from Paullus Alexandrinus. 
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'ealeulated that sunrise would take place about 5.14 apparent 


time, 5.17 mean time, exclusive of refraction, which would 
cause both to be anticipated about 2m. 12 sec. "The point 
for which we propose to calculate consequently is August 8 
at 5.15 4. x. mean time; which probably cannot be far from 
the truth. "We shall attempt the solution of the first of 
these problems by means of our own solar and lunar tables, 
and of the solar tables of Delambre, for A. D. 1810, (which 
differ only per accidens from our own,) from which we shall 
caleulate the equation of the centre ; and lastly, of the lunar 
tables of Mayer, edited and published by Maskelyne, A.D. 
1770. B.C. 798 being the fourth year of the cycle of leap- 
year, our lunar epoch is April 29 at 12h. A. D. 1803: the 
interval is 2600 years, and the secular correction, 25-98 cen- 
turies. From the mean vernal equinox B.C. 4004 to the 
mean vernal equinox, B. C. 798, the interval was 3206 
years. 


Calculation of the true place of the sun and of the moon respectively, 
August 8 5 15 mean time B. C. 798 for the meridian of the ancient 
Heliopolis. 


h. m. s. 
March 31 3 29 528 Mean tabular V. E. B.C. 798. 
CorrecBen --.. — .. *. 12 11 96 





March 31 15 41. 2:4 Truemean V. E. at Jerusalem. 
vo HIM M. 
March 3r 15 25 18:4. At Heliopolis. 
* I29 13 49 41-6 
August 8 5 15 























WR zu) h. m.. s. 
SL 6 o o March 31: r5 25 18:4 
* I24 42 59:021 *  I29 I3 49 41:6 
SL - 12742 ggo21 August 8 5 15 
AL. 3206 years, 
-F129 d. 14 h. l — 54 58 46.808 : 
SA -— 4244 12213 ^ 2 I2 44 :20355 Ap. 
8 12 44 :20355 Per. 
Equat. of the centre ME. 
Argument SA l 754549 354 


- 044 


Equation of the centre 


ML. Epoch 


— 2600 years .. 


Correction 


PL. Epoch 
— 2600 years 


Correction 


NL. Epoch 
— 2600 years 


Correction 
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127 42 59:021 August 8 5h. 15 m. 
— I 43 154 
125 59 43:621 


SL - 





Sun's true place, Aug. 8, - 
ph. r5 m. 


289 59 11.523 [ Pri 29 nah. A.D. 1803 at 


— 84 49 54:349 


SL - 











































205 9 17:174 
t 1I 54 58231 
207 4 15405 April 29 r2h. B.C. 798. 
* 25048 57.727  -*  1oid. 
97 53 13132 August 8 12 o o 
T"S 8*4 
August 8 14 5 3 
--——4 Bt Gs - 95e 3 | 
e August 8 5 15 atHe- - 
MLpm (5 ceci 1691 liopolis. d | 
1 58 3z57o April 29 r2h. A.D.1803. - 
— 315 12 11:621 
46 46 23:949 
Cr MLE Hes | 
39 40 46:816 April 29 12h. B.C.798. — 
* II I5 6-645 *  rord. 
50 55 53:401 August 8 12 o o d4 
^c mg 4 
August 814 5 3 
— 2 27:625 — 85o 3 
PL — go 53 25836| oe. 5 15 «HMM 





o Li " 3 
328 20 50.327 April 29 r2h. A.D.1803. 
* 248 18 54:998 1 


216 39 45:325 
— I IO 22:105 





m 
E. 





215 29 23:220 April 


29 12h. B.C.798. — 
—5 20 54284 — * 3 


IO1 d. 1 








210 8 28.936 August 8 12 o o b 
t 2.5 29 E 
August 8 14 5 3 | 
— 9928 ; 
August 8 5 75 atHe- | 
liopolis. A 


B. — 
4 E 





* 1 10f/jt 





NL - 21:0 9 39'107 
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SA. 


ML. 


— PL. 


MA. 


ML. 
—SL. 


- qa 44 12:213 





- 93 2 12-760 
—  .Bo 53 25:836 
— 42 8 46:924 
-* 180 








222 8 46.924 





93 2 12-760 
— 125 59 43:621 


327 2 29:139 
2 








2904 4 58:275 


es 
— 212 44:20355 


From perigee. 


From apogee. 
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mean distance of ) from (5) 


twice m. d. of ) from (OO 


98. 24? 4' 59-275 





"Arguments of the x Equations. 












































Argument ofi Eq. .. Er oir 
SÁ. — 2 I2 44 12:213 
8. o AUT ad 
2 D of y from (2 9 24 4 58:275 
* SA. * 2 I2 44 12:213 
Arg. of ii Eq. Oo 6 49 10:488 
8. o 4 L4 
2 D of ) from (C2 9 24 4 582715 
—SA — 2 12 44 I2:213 
Arg. of iii Eq. | 11 20 46:062 
B^ o er^ 
2 D of ) from O 9 24 4 58:275 
*MA. -c 5712 S 46924 
Arg. of iv Eq. 5 6 13 45:199 
LOU ET, 
2 D of ) from O 9 24 4 58:275 
—MA. — 512 8 46924 
Arg. of v E. or the 
Plum. l 2 11 56 11:351 
8. o 4 d 
Arg. of v E. ^ 2 II 56 11:351 
-SAÀ. ^ 2 12 44 12213 
Arg. of vi E. 4 24 40 23:564 
Arg. of v E. 2 II £6 11:351 
— SA. - — 2 I2 44 12:213 
Arg. of vii Eq. II 29 II 59:138 
8. o * » 
MA. 4 12 8 46:924 
—SÀ. -— 2 12 44 12:213 
Arg. of viii Eq. 4 29 24 34711 
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8. o 4 "u 
NL. — 4 9o 9 39197 
—SL'. — 4 5 59 43:621 ; 
Arg. of ix Eq. 224 09 55486 — 224 99247 
8$. o 2. 
PL. I 20 53 25:836 August 8 5-15 
1 20 53 25:836 Longitude of the moon's 
—SL. —4 5 59 43:621 apogee. 
iua 
Arg. of x Eq. 3 14 53 42:215 — 3 14 537036 
Sum of the x Equations. 
Positive. Negative. 
Eq. i.- o 10 43:210 
lii. — ^ o 45:346 
iv. — O 21-771 
vi. I I4:654 Ni 
vil — ^ O 17-000 Eq.i. — o o 6820 
ix. — — o rr-669 v. — I IÓ 15:222 
X. e O 44:790 vii.. o o8 
I4 18:440 — . I 16 22.842 
* I4 18:440 
Sum of the v Equations —  — x 2 4402 
; o 
MA. — 7 12 $ 46 924 
Correction, : * 22 mgI57 Arg. SA. Precept 5. p. 123. ; 
Sum of the x Eq. — I1 2 4402 
Arg. xi Eq. 71 1128 476739 -— 7 II 28-79465 E 
ML. 93 2 12.760 August 8 5.15. 
x Equations A —I 2 4402 
xi Eq. * 4 23 59:013 Equation of the centre. 
ML. twice corrected or moon 9d 
ML. 9624 737 equated longitude. - 


—SL/ — 125 59 43:621 
330 24 23:750 





Arg. of xii Eq. 











ML. twice corrected 96 24 7:371 
xii Eq. — 29 54:956 
95 54 12:415 

8. e Pac 9 
NL. 7; o 9 39:107 
Correction * 8 25:210 





NL.—-75 o18 4317 


4 


Sun's true longitude. 


B. ion 
II O 24:3958 
The Variation. 


— EC 
" 


ML. thrice corrected. 


Arg. SA. precept 7. p. 123. 
Equated longitude of the no le.- 
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"Third corr, of ML 3 5 S4 12415 
—NL -— 53 o18 4317 
8 536 8098 1 MON distance of ) from 


2 





4 II I2 16-196 í 2 ces distance of ) from 


— Arg. xi E. — 7 11 28 47 679 Pipee 1. p- 123. 
Arg. xiàü E. 8 29 43 28.517 — 8 29 4341528. 








"Third corr, of ML  .. 98 54 12:415 
xii E. .. — I 23 





ongitude of moon in its 
orbit. 


— NL — 210 I8 4331; Equated longitude of node. 


ML. four times corrected — 95 52 494151 H 


Arg.of xiv E. Thereduction 245 34 45:098 - 5 34-7516. 








S AYER t E 

ML d 95 52 49-15 onpude of moon in its 
xiv E. .. —5 3787 
95 47 45:628 

Arg. NL. Precept 9. p. 124. 

xad oe - 99481 Equation of the equinoxes. 





True longitude of the moon 


95 47 54676 in the ecliptic. 


The result of these calculations is that the sun's true place, 
at the time in question, was 


125 j9 43.621 
And the moon's i» 95 47 54:676 





Consequently the moon's 
distance from the sun ! 30 1I 48:945 


i.e. only 11' 49" greater than what was supposed in the doc- 
trine of the genitura mundi itself, respecting the position of 
the sun and the moon, relatively to their proper houses and 
to each other, at the same point of time. "The assumed place 
of the sun indeed, according to this doctrine, appeared to be 
127? 0' 0"; and that of the moon to be 97? 0' 0" exactly ; and 
that would be one degree more in each instance than the 
true place according to our calculation. It is manifest then 
that these assumed places could not have been the true; 
and yet that even the true, at this point of time, were actu- 
Nn2 
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ally standing nearly in the same relation to each other as 


these assumed places themselves; for 125? 59' 44" is almost 
in the same relation to 95? 47" 55" as 197? 0' 0" to 97? 0' 0" : 
and each is as nearly as possible 30 degrees, or one sign, 
more or less, than the other. 

It remains then to explain, if possible, this difference of 
one degree, between the true place and the assumed place in 


each instance. Now the most probable explanation in the 


first of these instances is a faulty estimate of the equation of 
the centre; i. e. of the difference between the sun's mean 


place and the true. The sun's mean place, Aug.8, 5h. 15m. 


for the meridian in question was 127? 42' 59".021, or, as it 
may be assumed, 127? 43'. The equation of the centre, cal- 


culated from the solar tables of Delambre, of the epoch of 
A. D. 1810, was 1? 43' 15"-4, and negative; that is, just 49' — — 


greater than one degree : so that, did we suppose it assumed 


at 49', the sun's true place, obtained from the mean place and. — 
the equation of the centre, at this point of time, would appear — 
to be 127? exactly. "This appears to us the most probable ex- 
planation of this part of the difference between the assumed 
place in each of these instances and the true; viz. that which — 


affects S L', or the sun's true place at the time; though we 


leave our readers to judge of the probability of the explana- 3 


tion for themselves. 


With regard to the moon's true place, it is observable that - 
the principal equations which we are required to take into E 


account, in solving such problems as these according to the 
method prescribed by astronomers at present, in this in- 
stance, all but the equation of the centre, are negative; and 


two of them, the evection and the variation, are very consider- | 


able of their kind. "The joint effect of the negative equa- 
tions, above the positive, (all but the equation of the centre) 
in the preceding calculation is to diminish the mean longi- 
tude of the moon more than 1? 30' at least. | 

With regard to these three lunar equations—the equation 
of the centre, the evection, and the variation—it does not ap- 


pear that any of them was known to the astronomers of an- L A 
tiquity but the equation of the centre, which Ptolemy ealls 


the first anomaly or first inequality ; and of which he ob- 
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'serves distinctly 7| uóvg kal mávres oxe0óv ol mpó juQv émwBe- 
BXnkóres $aívovrai?. 'lhe second anomaly (the equation to 
which Boulliau first gave the name of evection) was first 
pointed out by Ptolemy himself; and from the time of this 
observation, but not before it, two of these inequalities or 
equations might be said to be known, the equation of the 
centre and the evection; but no more. "The third equation, 
which is called the variation, was unknown to the astrono- 
mers of Europe down to the time of Tycho Brahe, by whom 
it was first discovered ; though there is reason to believe 
that Aboul Wéfa, an Arabian astronomer of Bagdad, A. D. 
975—998, was aware of it. "The fourth equation, or the an- 
nual equation, appears to have been s//// unknown or still 
unexplained down to the time of Kepler. 

It may be inferred from Geminus! account of the anoma- 
listic period of the Chaldzans, and of the method by which 
they determined the cycle of the lunar anomaliese, that the 
equation of the centre must have been known even to them 
with tolerable exactness. t appears to us therefore that, in 
caleulating the moon's place in this instance, so as to make it 
agree with the actual assumptions of the time, we should be 
bound to leave every equation out of the account except the 
equation of the centre. Now, by the preceding calculation 
we had 

ML - 93 2 12-760 August 8 , 15 
Equation of the centre — * 4 23 59:otr3 





Whence we obtain, ML — 97 26 11.773 August8 5 15 


and this would be only 26' or 27' greater than the required 
longitude, 97? 0' 0" exactly. 

Now this difference too would disappear, if the mean longi- 
tude of the moon, for the epoch in question, August 8 at 
5 h. 15 m. B. C. 798, were supposed to have been calculated 
according to some standard of the mean lunar momenta, 
which differed at this time from the true, at the same point 
of time, by not less than 26' or 27. And such was the dif- 
ference which existed at this very time between the mean 
lunar momenta of the Phoenix period, and the true, as deter- 
minable from those of our own tables and the formula for 


4 Magna Compositio, iv. iv. 238. e Supra, p. 524. 
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the secular correction. It is evident therefore that, if we 
must caleulate the moon's place at the epoch in question, 
conformably to the assumptions of the time, it must be in 
the first place from the data supplied by the Phoenix period. 
And though these must necessarily be in error, at this dis- 
tance of time from the epoch of the Phoenix cycles, yet the 
error, even at this time, could not exceed 30' in defect of the 
truth. But, whether in error or not, if the moon's mean 
place, August 8 at 5h. 15 m. B. C. 798, was actually deter- 
mined in conformity to the principles of this Phoenix period, 
nothing else, it is evident, will be true in point of fact but 
the actual place so determined. We shall conclude therefore 
with this calculation, both from the epoch of the mean ver- 
nal equinox, B. C. 1847, and from that of April 8 at mean 
noon, the same year. 


i. Calculation of ML, or the moon's mean longitude, August 8 at 5h. 
1 5m. A. M. B. C. 798, in the mean longitude of the Phenir period, 
from the mean vernal equinoz, B. C. 1847. 





Mean vernal equinoz B. C. 1847 to the mean vernal equinoz B. C. 798 
— 1049 mean tropical years. 


Mean vernal equinox. 


I RUE . m. 8 CO. 
ML - 74 33 12.828 April 8 1232 88 1847 














-] 1049 years 110 37 39'7O0I — 1OOO 
185 10 52.529 Mar. 31 15 25 184 198 

CH 267; 20 46.6612 . -F 129313 49 41:6 
ML (.- Á 923139141 Aug. 8 515 798 


ii. Calculation of ML, or the moon's mean longitude August 8 at 5h. 
15 m. A. M. B. C. 798, in the mean longitude of the Phoenix period, 
from April 8 12 h. B. C. 1847. 








P T h,.m, & B.C. 

ML - 74 15 33:885 April 8 12 o o 1847 
-- 163 48 49.570 . -F 1218 14 15 

238 4 23:45» Aug. 8 5 15 1847 

-F 129 22 56:992 4- 3654 —- I 

ML - 12720447 Aug. 8 515 1846 

1048y. — -- 85 4 18:693 — 1048 





ML 92 31 39140 Aug. 8S8 5p 15 198 


I 
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The mean longitude therefore of the period was 92 31 29-141 








"The true was es t V3 o 093 ^ 2 127160 
The difference was » "e e 30 33619 
Now the assumed place being T E. 97 o o 

And the calculated place being E (5».,193: 31 29:141 
The difference was ps ic .« 4 28 20859 


And this we must suppose was the assumed magnitude of 
the equation of the centre, at the same point of time. It 
must therefore have approached very nearly to the true : 





Assumed equation of the centre Hs ps 4 28 20-859 
True equation of the centre A e CX 3S3 $9018 
Difference ues $t ^ Y 4 21846 


SrEcrrloN XlL— Synopsis of the lunar mansions, Egyptian, 
Chinese, Hindu, and Arabian. 


We consider these points therefore to have been sufficiently 
explained and illustrated. ^ Nor shall we now hesitate to 
assume that for the reasons assigned, and in particular in 
order that the epoch of the mansions might coincide with 
that of the Apis cycle in the decursus of its second secular 
period of 125 years, the second revision both of the sphere 
and of the manusions was anticipated by one year. And as 
there is no proof that either of them underwent any fresh 
revision after this among the Egyptians, this is the proper 
time to exhibit a synopsis of the mansions; embodying the 
modifications which they successively experienced. "This 
therefore we shall proceed to do; beginning at the epoch of 
the original type, B. C. 1847, but bringing the synopsis down 
to A. D. 1802, in order to shew the form which the mansions 
would be found to have assumed had they been continued in 
being to the present day. We fix upon this year A.D. 1802, 
because it is the first, since the commencement of the cen- 
tury, which stands at the distance of a complete number of 
cycles of leap-years from B. C. 1847. 

Forasmuch too as the type of B. C. 848, last laid down, is 
that which passed to the Hindus, the Chinese, and the. Ara- 
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bians, and to the rest of the nations of the east and of anti- 
quity, distinct from the Egyptians; we consider it necessary 
to include in this synopsis not only the Egyptian mansions, 
under their proper names, as they appear to have been im- 
posed at the time of this last revision, but the Arabian, the 
Chinese, and the Hindu also, under their proper names 
likewise, and in their proper order at present. We shall find 


this to be very useful, for the sake of the observations which . 3 


we shall be obliged hereafter to make upon them. 
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SEcTION XII.— Observations on the above synopsis. 


Upon the preceding synopsis we remark, i. That though 
we speak of these as four different types of one and the same 
scheme ; (from the first, which is that of the epoch, B.C. 1847, 
to the fourth, that of A. D. 1802, such as the first itself 
would then have been found, had it been continued down to 
that time;) in reality of a scheme of the lunar mansions, 
properly so called, there can be only one type, which from 
the necessity of the case must be always the same; and this 
type such as was laid down by the Egyptians at the epoch, 
B. C. 1847; and such as stands at the head of our synopsis. 
The epoch of such a scheme is a fixed point, always the same 
in itself; the epoch of mean longitudes, the epoch of right 
ascensions; the point of the mean vernal equinox, the zero 
of the ecliptie itself; that which is technically called by 
astronomers the first point of Aries, and which is denoted by 
oo 0. 

The entire succession of mansions being dated from this 
point, and the length of each being a 28th part of the eclip- 
tic; one scheme of the succession having been once laid 
down all round the sphere, it must be ever after the same 
and invariable. "The proper type of such a scheme must be 
perpetual. 'The mansions, so laid down, and so succeeding 
each other, could never vary in comparison of themselves, or 
in relation to one another ; though they might, or rather they 
must, do so in reference to any thing else distinct from them- 
selves. "The epoch of the mansions themselves, by virtue of 
the law of precession, must fall back on the ecliptic per- 
petually: and therefore the distances of the mansions from 
any of the fixed stars must constantly become greater and 
greater. But this would make no difference to their relations 
one to another; all of them being affected in that manner, 
and to the same extent, alike. "The first type in our synopsis 
then is the proper lunar type of the mansions. It is the 
proper type of a scheme like this of the mansions, reckoned 
from 0? 0' 0" of the sphere perpetually; and it is as true of the 
epoch of A. D. 1802, as of that of D. C. 1847. It is, at once 
both an invariable and a variable type; invariable with re- 
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spect to itself, variable with respect to any thing distinct 
from itself, like the /oci of the fixed stars, or any absolute 
and immutable point of space. 

ii. The three types which enter our synopsis, next in order 
to this, are consequently not lunar, but sidereal. "They are 
the proper and original lunar type, as subsequently affected 
by precession; and the more so, the longer it is supposed to 
have continued in use. The mean longitude of the first man- 
sion in that type was 0?0'0": its mean longitude in the second 
type is 6? 57" 14-770 5: and this is the amount of the mean 
precession in 500 mean natural years. Its mean longitude 
in the third type is 13? 54' 29".541: and that is the amount 
of the mean precession in 1000 years. Its mean longitude 
in the fourth type, (that which is accommodated to the epoch 
of A. D. 1802,) is 50? 44 13"-685 568; and that is the total 
amount of mean precession, according to the annual rate 
thereof assumed in our table, in 3648 years; that is, from 
B. C. 1847 to A. D. 1802. 

The astronomer does not require to be told, though the 
general reader may, that it is not these three last types 
which have advanced on the first, nor yet the first which has 
receded on itself, in each of these instances; but it is the epoch 
of mean longitude which has fallen back a certain number of 
degrees upon its original place on the ecliptic B. C.1847. 1t 
is not necessary that this epoch, (which in itself is only the 
intersection of the ecliptie or equinoctial, and the equator,) 
should be defined and pointed out at a given time by a star. 
A point of the sphere itself, or of the heavens referred to the 
sphere, is competent to define it. But it so happened, B. C. 
1847, that a star was actually standing on the epoch of mean 
longitude, the intersection of the ecliptic and the equator in 
the first point of Aries, with which the sun too was in con- 
junction at the time; and that star, as we have seen, was 27 
Arietis. 'The /oci of the fixed stars may be supposed im- 
mutable, though they are not absolutely so: and this being 
supposed to be the case with the /ocus of 27 Arietis, B. C. 
1847; this star, which at the epoch of our first type of the 
mansions was standing in the first degree of that mansion, 
in 0? 0' 0" of the ecliptic, 500 years afterwards, at the epoch 
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of our second type, would be found to be standing in 6? 57" 
14^.771 of the ecliptie, and consequently in the seventh de- 
gree of the first mansion: so that it would appear at first 
sight as if it had changed its place in the mansion, from the 
first degree to the seventh, without in reality having shifted 
its place at all. Forasmuch too as the precession of the 
mean sidereal year on the mean Julian in 500 years, according 
to our tables, would amount to 3 d. 4h. 19 m. 43 s.727 ; it 
follows that if the sun was in conjunction with 2 7 Arietis on 
April 8 at mean noon, for the meridian of Heliopolis, B. C. 
1847; it would be in conjunction with it again 500 years 
afterwards, April 11 at 4h. 19m. 43s 7 after mean noon. And 
this would go on perpetually, at the same rate for every 500 
years; except so far as the specific effect of the two miracles 
of Scripture, B. C. 1520 and B. C. 710, and the descent of 
the Julian epoch one day after B. C. 672, was calculated to 
interfere with it. And since the total amount of the pre- 
cession in question, from B. C. 1847 to A. D. 1802, (3648 
years?) even after deducting two days for the anomaly al- 
luded to, would still be 21d. 4h. 53 m. 42 s., it follows that if 
the sun was in conjunction with 2 7 Arietis, for the meridian 
of Heliopolis, April 8 at mean noon, B. C. 1847, it would be 
so again, for the same meridian, April 29 4h. 58 m. 42 s. after 
mean noon, À. D. 1802. 

iii. The first of the types in our synopsis then is properly 
the lunar one. "The three last are sidereal in contradistinc- 
tion to lunar. "Their nature is such that, wheresoever any 


* Supplementary tables. 








Mean sidereal years. Mean Julian years. 
d. h. m, s. d. 

3000 — 1095769 1 58 22:363 3000 — 1095 750 
600 — 219153 I9 35 49.473 600 — 219150 
40 - 14610 6 (6 22.698 40 - 14 610 
8 - 2922 I I3 16:540 8 - 2 922 
3648 — 1332455 4 53 42074 3648 — 1332432? 

I 332 432 

238 4 53 47:074 
Subtract 2 
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star stood relatively to any one mansion at the epoch B.C. 
1847, (whether in the first degree of the mansion or in any 
other,) they shew where it would be found standing relatively 
to the mansions every 500 years afterwards; that is, in what 
degree of the same mansion, or, if not of the same mansion, 
of the next to it; and so on, perpetually. 'That is, they shew 
the constant advance of the stars in and among the mansions 
in one direction, produced by the constant recession of the 
epoch of mean longitudes in the opposite direction. 

The Julian dates, attached to the mansions in these dif- 
ferent types, on this principle, will be easily understood. It 
will be perceived that they are cyclically reckoned in each 
type, at intervals of 13 Julian terms asunder, all round the 
sphere; except in the case of the viith mansion, which is 
reckoned at 14 days perpetually in each of our types; and in 
that of the xxviiüth, which in the leap-years of the Julian 


period connected with these schemes must be reckoned at 14 


days also. But it will also be observed that, beginning with 


April 8, the first term of this description in the first type, —— 


they go on rising successively three days ; first, in the second 
type, from April 8 to April 11, and then in the third, from . 
April 11 to April 14; and so on, down to A. D. 1802: when — 
the first Julian term, instead of April 8, appears in the form 
of April 29. 'l'he reason is that these are properly sidereal 
dates; that is, if a particular star could be supposed to have 


been standing in the first degree of each of the mansions in  - 


the first type, at the epoch, B. C. 1847 ; the sun, having been 
in conjunction with the first on April 8 at mean noon, would 
be in conjunction with the next, by mean motion, 13 days 
later, on April 21; and with the next to that, 26 days later, 
on May 4: and so on, all round the mansions. And in like 
manner, at the epoch of the second type, the same stars, 
which stood in the first degrees of their respective mansions 
before, being now supposed to be standing in the seventh; 
the sun would be in conjunction with each in its turn again 


three days, cyclically reckoned, later than before; with the —— 


first on April 11, instead of April 8, with the second on 
April 24, instead of April 21; and so on: the whole effect 
of this gradual advance of the sidereal dates in terms of the 
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Julian, produced from first to last, being such as we repre- 


sent in the ivth type, A. D. 1802; the first sidereal term of 


"Which is April 29, the next May 12, and so on. 


To conclude therefore this part of our remarks. As we 
assume that 2 r Arietis was standing on the epoch of origina- 
tion of all these types, B. C. 1847, and consequently in 
0* 0' 0" of the ecliptic; so it is a necessary consequence of 
this assumption that A. D.1802, at the proper epoch of the 
fourth type, it must, or it ought to be, standing in 50? 44' 
13" 686. And that is as nearly as possible the actual longi- 
tude of that star, A. D. 1802, as laid down in the most accu- 
rate maps of the heavens: from which it follows that the 
assumption on which we proceeded, with respect to its place 
B. C. 1847, must have been agreeable to the truth. 

iv. It will be seen, from the comparison of these different 
types, that the mean longitude of the xxviiüth mansion in 
type i, B. C. 1847, is 347? 8' 34". 286: and in type iii, at the 
epoch of B.C. 847, is 1? 3' 3". 827. Consequently B. C. 848, 
the year before this, it was 50"- 07 less: that is, 1? 2' 13". 76. 
This is rather more than one degree above 0? 0' 0": that is, 
than one day's mean motion. And as the Julian epoch, to 
which this third type was actually attached B. C. 848, viz. 
April 1, was one day later than the Julian date of the mean 
vernal equinox the same year, March 31; it is manifest that 
the longitude of this mansion, and its Julian date at that par- 
ticular point of time, were consistent one with the other. The 
sun would actually enter this mansion, April 1 B. C. 848. 

The mean longitude of this mansion too, 1? 2' 18". 76 
differs so little from 0? 0' 0", that, supposing the xxviuth 
mansion of this third type, attached to April 1, to have been 
now assumed as the ist; the scheme of mansions, which 
would thus come into existence B. C. 848, attached to this 
epoch of April 1, and to this mean longitude of 1? 9" 13"- 76, 
might appear to be almost a republication of the original 
scheme, of the epoch of B. C. 1847, attached to April 8 and 
to the mean longitude of 0? 0' 0". One consequence however 
would necessarily result from this assumption: viz.that, though 
little apparent change would seem to be thus introduced into 
the longitudes of the mansions of type i, their numerical 
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order and succession would be altered: and the effect would 
be exactly the same as if each mansion, in the original 
scheme of type i, had been advanced a 28th part of the 
ecliptie, and had taken the place of the mansion imme- 
diately preceding it. For it is evident that, by virtue of this 
new arrangement, the xxviiith of the first type would become 
the ist of the third; and the first of the former, the second 
of the latter. "The consequence of this would be that, if the 
sun had been regularly in conjunction at a stated time with a 
given star at the imgress of the 28th mansion of type i, it 
would now be regularly in conjunction with it at the ingress 
of the ist mansion of this new type. If there was such a star 
B.C. 1847; A. D. 1802 it must be found in longitude 37? 52 
47".971, type iv. And this is only three degrees more than 
the actual longitude of a Arietis A. D. 1802. "T'his latter star 
also is only 4? 28' 18" more to the east than y Arietis, and 
only 3? 41' 19" more than (3 Arietis, (according to Flamsteed;) 
the two stars which the Arabian writers invariably designate 
as those of the Xartán, Shartán, or A1 Sheratein, (the initial 
or epochal stars,) of the third and last type of the mansions, 
that of the date of B.C. 848; which passed from the Egyp- 
tians to the Arabians themselves. As the first type then, to 
find its proper Xartán, (or epoch,) did not travel out of the 
Ram; so neither did the third: and as the former sought it 
in the nearest stars to the vernal colure, so did the latter: 
but the former found it in the last of the stars which ulti- 
mately went to the constellation of the Ram, the latter in the 
first. 

v. It is necessary also to observe that though the Julian 
dates, attached to this third type, according to the same 
analogy as those of the two preceding ones, begin with 
April 1l, and proceed accordingly all round the mansions; and 
though this would be in perfect accordance to the truth 
B. C. 848; yet after B. C. 672, for the reason which we have 
so often explained, they must all drop one day ; the first from 
April 1 to March 31, and all the rest in the same proportion. 
For this reason we have lowered these dates one day all 
through the Egyptian scheme of the third type which we 
compare more particularly with the Arabian: so that the 
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form of that scheme, in this respect, is that which it assumed 
B.C. 672, not B.C. 848. Its form, B. C. 848, may be col- 
lected from the third type. Moreover, since it appears to 
have been of the essence of this delineation of mansions from 
the first, that every seven mansions, reckoned in degrees, 
should just equal a fourth part of the ecliptie, and reckoned 
in days, a fourth part of the Julian year of 365 days at one 
time and of 366 at another; it is manifest that every seven 
mansions must have contained 90 degrees and 91 days at 
least: and unless each quarter of the year consisted of 
91 d. 7 h. 30m., some seven mansions must have contained 
92 days every year, and some other seven 92 days every 
fourth year. In the Egyptian scheme of the calendar of 
Mazzaroth we have seen no reason to conclude that the 
quarters of the year were ever divided and laid down on this 
principle of allowing 91 d. 7 h. 30 m., (that is, a fourth part 
of the mean Julian year,) to each exactly; but on the contrary, 
that they were all cyclically reckoned, and in integral days: 
and that 92 days were given to the spring quarter in every 
year, and 92 days to the winter quarter in the leap-years. 
For which reason we give an extra day to our viith mansion 
every year; and another to our xxviüth every fourth year. 
The Arabians, as we have seen, gave the entire day in the 
common years to their xivth mansion; and in the leap-years 
to their xxviiith. 


SEgcrioN XIII.—O» ihe names of the mansions, and on their 
sidereal characters. 


Tt is proper that we should now proceed to give some 
account of these mansions, as thus supposed to have been 
laid down on the last occasion B. C. 848: and in particular 
of the names of each, and of the sidereal characteristics of 
each; i. e. of the stars by means of which they must have 
been defined and designated at this time. 

With regard to the names of the mansions, it may very 
well be demanded whether the mansions had any names 
assigned them when they were first delineated in type i? 
or if not then, whether at the epoch of the second Phoenix 
period, when they were revised for the first time, and when 
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names were given to the signs of the ecliptic? We have not 
been able to satisfy ourselves that the mansions in general 
had received any names, down to the epoch of the third type. 
They have names at present, and always have had, since any 
thing particular was known about them ; but these are such 
in several instances as necessarily to imply that they could 
not have belonged to any mansions but those of the third 
type. We have seen reason in fact to conclude that names 
were given to the mansions in general only at the epoch of 
this type; though we still consider it exceedingly probable 
that particular mansions might have names of their own 
even from the first. "The seventh mansion, for instance, 
which is called the cubit mansion for a particular reason at 
present, was just as likely, for that same reason, to have 
been so called from the first. As a general rule however, 
we are altogether of opinion that they were distinguished 
asunder at first solely by their number, and by their order 
of succession : and that proper names were given them only 
when the finishing hand was put to the katasterization of the 
zodiac itself; that is, B. C. 848. "The Coptic names, which 
have been handed down to us along with the type of that 
date, bear internal evidence that they were expressly con- 
trived for that type: and yet even these, as we shall see by 
and by, have not remained all along such as they were at 
first imposed ; but have been altered in several instances. 

As to the sidereal characters of the different mansions, or 
the stars which were to be found in or about them, at the 
epochs of our different types, it is not possible, as we have 
shewn, for the same stars to be confined to the limits of the 
same mansions perpetually ; unless the longitudes of the man- 
sions and those of the stars within them are supposed to be 
alike subject to the law of precession, and one to advance 
at the same rate as the other: but, supposing that to be 
the case, the place of a given star relatively to a given — - 
mansion would be always the same. For instance, if the 
mean longitude of the first mansion, A. D. 1802, may:be. X | 
assumed at 50? 44 13-686"; there can be no doubt that 29r EI 
Arietis must be found on the first degree of that mansion, —— 
A. D. 1802, at the epoch of our last type as much as B.C. — | 
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:1847, at that of our first; though the former is 3648 years 


younger than the latter. 

The same stars then and the same mansions, once asso- 
ciated in a particular manner with each other, on this prin- 
ciple might continue to be so associated ever after. But the 
question is, What stars would be so associated and with what 
mansions? particularly at first, and by the Egyptians them- 
selves, the first authors of the mansions. "To this question 
we can return no positive answer. But the only satisfactory 
mode of answering it at present is that which common sense 
itself suggests; viz. to reduce the heavens first of all to the 
sphere of B. C. 1847, and to divide the ecliptic into 28 equal 
parts; and then to mark the stars which coincide with those 
divisions; especially the brightest and most remarkable of 
them, and the nearest to the beginning or to the end or to 
the middle of those divisions themselves: for these would be 
the most likely to be fixed upon, as the proper stars of each 
mansion, in the first instance. 

But when the mansions passed from the Egyptians, and 
from the latitude and meridian of Heliopolis or of 'Thebes or 
of Memphis, to the Arabians, the Chinese, or the Hindus, to 
much different latitudes and much different meridians; it 
stands to reason that though the Egyptian division of the 
ecliptic might be thus transmitted, and might undergo little 
or no change, the sidereal characters of these divisions in par- 


ticular would be the most likely of all to be changed. "The 


same stars could not be visible at the same time or under the 
same circumstances every where ; nor even visible at all every 
where alike. And as we may very well add, in reference to 
this particular period in the history of the world, the same 
stars would not be the objects of reverence or of superstition 
with a special and exclusive reference, every where. It might 
reasonably therefore be expected even « priori that, where- 
soever the mansions might be carried, different nations would 
choose their own stars for the purpose of associating them 
with them: and it ought not to surprise us if it turns out 
that they must actually have done so: and that consequently 
the sidereal characters of the mansions, in these derivative 
or borrowed types, are not such in every instance as to be 
VOL. III. o 0 
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easily reconcilable to the original scheme of the first authors 
of the mansions themselves; nor such combinations of parti- 
cular stars with particular mansions as /Aey were most likely 
to have made. 


SrscrroN XIV. On the verification of the third type of the 
Egyptian mansions. 


We have already observed that the lunar type of the man- 
sions, properly so called, from the nature of the case, is fixed 
and invariable, and applicable to all times and to all epochs 
alike; and that consequently the proper lunar type of the epoch 
of B.C.848 could not differ from that of the epoch of B.C.1847 
itself. "The Arabian scheme of the mansions is that which 
has retained most of the external character and appearance 
of the original Egyptian type, particularly in the names and 
order of the mansions ; and therefore it is one of the fittest 
which we could select for the sake of comparison with the 
Egyptian. 'lhere is an Arabian author, still extant, of the 
name of Aben or Ebn Ragel, whose age appears to have been 
about A. D. 1250 *: and in the viith part of his work, (which 
was in viii books or parts, and on the subject of astrology,)  - 
there is a long account of the lunar mansionsY. Some parts  — 
of this have been quoted by Kircher in his Lingua ZEgyptiaca — 
restituta*; to judge from which, there seems to have been 
little or no difference between his scheme of the mansions, 
and that of our first type. But that the reader may form his 
own opinion on that point, we shall produce these statements 
of his, just as they are given by Kircher himself. 


i. Of the viith mansion in Kircher?, A4/-Henaah in the 
Arabic : 

Alhenaah lunse statio est quam vocant scapulas Gemino- 
rum, incipit autem a decimo septimo et terminatur in tri- 
gesimo Geminorum. 


'lhat is, its limits were 77? and 90?; and these are the 5. | 


, X Bailly, Astronomie Moderne,tom.i. rum, lib. ii. cap. v. $ 11. p. 25. 
Eclaircissemens, Liv. v. $ xxix. p. 603. Zz Vol. ii. cap. v. p. 559—567. 
-y Cf. Beck's Ephemerides Persa- a [bid. 563. 
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limits of our viith mansion, type i, 77? 8' 34/286, and 89? 59' 


- 59"-999,995. 


ii. Of the xith mansion in Kircher, A/gebAet ^ : 

Algebhet lunz mansio est in signo Leonis: et est frons 
Leonis. initium ejus nonus gradus Leonis, finis 21 ejusdem. 

That is, its limits were 129? and 141^; and these are those 
of the xith mansion in our first type also, 128? 34 17"-143 
—]141? 25' 42-857. 

iii. Of the xixth mansion in Kircher, 4/ Kolb: 

A] Kolb lun: statio est in dodecatemorio Scorpii, et voca- 
tur cor Scorpii. initium ejus vigesimus primus gradus Scorpii 
finis quartus Sagittarii. 

That is, its limits were 231?—244?; and these are the 
limits of the xixth mansion in our first type also, 231? 25' 
42/-857—244? 17' 8"571. 

Now though Kircher has specified no more particular de- 
seriptions of this kind from this author, yet these are suf- 
ficient to illustrate his mode of dividing and reckoning the 
mansions; and to shew that it could not have been ma- 
terially different from that of our own typei. Are we then 
to infer from this coincidence that type i of the Egyptian 
scheme was still preserved among the Arabians in the time 
of Aben Ragel? By no means: only that they had a similar 
type, similarly derived from the ecliptic, and agreeing in that 
respect both with our type i of the epoch of B. C. 1847, and 
with our type iii of the epoch of B. C. 848: from which it will 
follow that, whatsoever differences the sidereal characters of 
the Arabian scheme of the mansions may exhibit in com- 
parison of those of the Egyptian, they must be accidental; 
they cannot affect the substantial and essential agreement of 
the schemes themselves. 

However, as we have observed, we propose to take this 
Arabian scheme, with its proper sidereal characteristics also, 
as the subject of comparison, in the first instance, with the 
Egyptian, supposed to be represented by our own from B. C. 
1847 down to B. C. 848 ; and in particular with our third 
type, of the epoch of B. C. 848 itself. And forasmuch as, with 
a view to this comparison, it is necessary to fix on some Ara- 
bian account of the mansions and of their sidereal charac- 

b Kircher, Lingua /Egyptiaca restituta, ii. cap. v. p. 564. € Ibid. 565. 
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ters, whichsoever may be considered the most authentic and 
trustworthy of all; we have selected Ulugh Beigh's as the 
most likely to answer to that description. 

Ulugh Beigh's catalogue of the fixed stars was compiled 
for the beginning of Hej'ra 8414, the first year of the xxixth 
cycle of Hej'ra; which corresponded to July 4 A. D. 1437 in 
the astronomical reckoning of the sra. Between this epoch 
and that of the last of our types, the mean vernal equinox, 
March 11, A. D. 1802, the interval was 365 years 115 days; 
and in that interval of time precession, at the annual rate of 
our tables, amounted to 5? 4' 197.617. So that as a general 
rule, to reduce the longitudes of Ulugh Beigh to those of our 
fourth type, we shall have to increase them by 5? 4' 19". 


———— t ÜÀ ER —— 


CHAPTER X. 


Comparison of the Arabian mansions with. the Egyptian of 
type ii B. C. 848; and of the names and dates of each. 





SECTION I. 

Wrz have no account of the ancient Egyptian names of the 
mansions, different from the modern Coptic ones, if modern 
they may be called. "These last therefore are all which we 
can compare with any thing else of the same kind at pre- 
sent. Athanasius Kircher's account of them was taken from 
the author of the Scala Magna. We must trust implicitly to 
the accuracy of his version of these names in each instance; 
though as far as we can judge of it for ourselves, (and some 
of the names are intelligible even to one who is ignorant of 
the Coptic language, from their resemblance to the Greek,) 
it appears to us to be faithful and correct *. 

* 'T'his list of Kircher's, in juxtaposition with the Arabic also, is given 
in the Memoir of Mons. de Guignes, on the origin of the zodiac and of 
the calendar of the people of the East, (Mémoires de l'Académie des In- 
scriptions, xlvii. P. ii. 406). "The name of the third mansion in this list is 


Exastran, as well as Orias; and that of the nineteenth is Siot, as well as 
Agghia. In all the rest it agrees with ours. 


d Hyde, Syntagma, Caput De Co- cundum longitudinem et latitudinem, 
gnoscendis stellarum fixarum locis, se- — p. 4. 
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It has happened however, for some reason or other, that 
Kircher's enumeration of the mansions begins with the 
xxviüth of type iu (B. C. 848) the xxviith of type 1 (B. C. 
1847); which no doubt must be in error. '"lhere can be no 
question that the first mansion in the type of B. C. 848 was 
the Xartán, or Al Sheratán, of the Arabians; answering to 
the Pikutorion of the Egyptians, the second in Kircher's list. 
We conjecture that this confusion is ultimately to be resolved 
into the fact (already adverted to) that the xxviuth, in the 
original Egyptian type, answered to the ist in the third. 
We shall however treat the 2d of Kircher's list as de facto 
the 1st. 

i Mansion. In the Coptie Pikutorion: in the Arabie Al 
Sheratán * or Al Sheratein, and sometimes Xartán f, which is 
pronounced Shartán notwithstanding. Kircher translates the 
Coptic by Piscis Hori. "The Coptic term is evidently com- 
pounded of the article Pi, Kos, and ^Opos. And this would 
be very inexplicable, (considering that the mansion, B.C. 848, 
was laid down in 1? 2' 14",) were it not that the two first 
stars of the constellation Aries, both which entered this man- 
sion, were standing at that very time in the sign of Pisces, 
seven degrees to the west of that of Aries. (The Arabic name 
is explained by Hyde?, to mean Signum, Indicium. We have 
seen it rendered also by ** Fized markh," that is, epoch, oríj- 
prypa: a very proper designation for the initial term of such 
a succession as this of the mansions, and just as applicable to 
any one type of such a succession as to another. 

The first stars of Aries in Ulugh Beigh's catalogue are 
this * A1 Sheratán !." 


1 Star of Aries, y Arietis, Bayeri. 
AD Si a 





1437 Long. o 26 13 o Lat. 6 36 N. 
b 4 !9 
1802 — É u& 4 10 


e Hyde, In Ulugh Beighi Tabulas Arabic scheme compared with the Hin- 
Commentarii, P- 7. 39. du. 
f As in Alfergan, xx. 77. Cf. Beck's € Page 39. 





Ephemerides Persarum, lib. ii. cap. v. 
22-25, for an account of the Arabic 
mansions also: and Delambre, Astro- 
nomie Ancienne, i. 500-507, for the 


h Bentley's Hindu Astronomy, Ap- 
pendix, Part ii. p. 258. 

i Hyde, Tabule, p. 58: Syntagma, 
P. 7. 39- 
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2 Star of Aries, B Arietis, Bayeri. 





A, D. S. o 4 4 o " 

1437 bong... 0.-271 , 2.40 Lat. 4.51 N. 
2515,29 

1802 — E345 IL; R6 
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This primary mansion then in the Arabian scheme, though 
graduated even from the most westernly of these two stars, 
must include the first degree of our first mansion — xxviii of 
type iv; and much more than that. "The Julian date of this 
mansion, that is of the ingress of the sun into this mansion, 
by mean motion, B. C. 848, was April 1; the day after the 
mean vernal equinox, March 31. Considered as a fixed 
Julian term of that kind, after B. C. 672 it was March 31. 

ii Mansion. Coptie, Kolion. Arabic, Al Botein*. In AI- 
fergan, Al Batyn!. Kircher has rendered the Coptic by Con- 
nectens: as ifit was derivable from xdáAcs, a rope, in Greek. 
These stars however were the true Xartán of the original 
type of the mansions, B. C. 1847. 'The meaning of the Arabie  . 
name, Al Botein, it is agreed, is venfriculus, a little belly: —— 
and as they really stood not under the belly of the Ram, but 
on the tail, (óppozóywv,) and at the end of the tail, this too 
would be something extraordinary; were it not very con- 
ceivable that this part of the Ram might have been termed 
TÓ KÓÀor, Or kéAtor ; which the Arabians might mistake for 


xoiMa, and so render it, in their own language, by 4/ Botein, — — 


the little belly. 
In Ulugh Beigh, these stars are 7—11 of Aries. We will - 
take the last on the tail, the 1Oth in his list : 


10 Zrietis, 2 T Zrietis. 
A. D. s. : * S 





1437 Long. 1 16 31 o Lat. 1 39 N. 
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This coincidence, in our opinion, alone is sufficient to 
establish the identity of the Arabian scheme of the mansions, 
and of the Egyptian one of type iii, B. C. 848. We have seen 
too" that, according to Ulugh Beigh, this mansion and this 
star were rising along with the sun, for the meridian of 
Samarcand, April 27 A. D. 1419; and that, as we shewed on 
the same occasion, would be the case, if the sun was in con- 
junction with both on April 8 at mean noon, for the meri- 
dian of Heliopolis in Egypt, B. C. 1847. 

ii Mansion. Coptie, Orias. Arabic, Al Thuraiyá?, and 
in Alfergan?, T'ureija and Negma. Hyde derives the Arabic 
name from TAérwa, multus, copiosus, abundans; and calls 
Kircher's derivation of it from Taur, or Tzuor, the Arabic 
name for a Bull, a *silly one." But it does not appear to us 
to deserve such a character. "We consider it as likely to be 
the true explanation of the Arabic name of the mansion, as 
Hyde's, or even more so; and any one who is merely aware 
of the traditionary opinions of the East, relating to the Bull 
in the heavens, will probably think so too. 'The Coptic name 
is translated by Kircher, Statio Hori: and that name might 
be given to this third mansion, not merely for the reason as- 
signed by Kircher, after Plutarch, that Horus was the type 
of fecundity, but because he was an impersonation of the 
sun, which had more to do with the sign of Taurus in the 
sphere of Mazzaroth, than with any other». 'T'he second man- 
sion of our first type—to the third 1n our third, of B. C. 848, 
was actually falling, B. C. 847, in 26? 45' 55"- 255 ; 1. e. very 
near the beginning of the Tauron of Mazzaroth, Os. 23^. 

The stars of this mansion in Ulugh Beigh are 29-32 of 
Taurus, that is, the Pleiades. "The longitude of all these is 
nearly the same; we will take the most easternlya: 


sibly be only a confusion made by the 


m Supra, ch. v. sect. vi. p. 339. L 
author of that sphere of *Qpos with 


n Hyde, 7. 40. 

9 XX. 77. 

P» See Supra, ch. vi. sect. iv. p. 368. In 
the sphere, attributed to Empedocles, 
(falsely indeed, for there can be no 
reasonable doubt on that point,) the 
name of the sign of Taurus, it is said, 
anciently was Oópos : and this might pos- 


Ofpos : 
WA axi am Dasceatee urs E E MORE 
ékAf)Cer" obx1 TaUpos &AX' OOpos Bporois, 
Üoep kaXeirau magi Tepuóvev QiAa£. 
Fabricius, Bibliotheca Greeca, lib. ii. 
c. xii. tom. i. p. 484. 

4 Hyde, p. 64. 66. 
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These stars then, that is, the constellation of Pleiades, 
could never have fallen within the limits of the second 
mansion, in the original Egyptian scheme of typei. "They 
must have been comprehended in the first. Nor in fact is it 
consistent to make Al Botein, in longitude 51? 35', the repre- 
sentative of the preceding mansion, and yet the Pleiades, in 
longitude 57? 5', (the longitude of 29 Tauri, in Ulugh Beigh, 
$ Tauri of Bayer, A. D. 1802,) representatives of the next to 
it. 'That longitude is true for A. D. 1802. It is the longi- 
tude of Lucida Pleiadum, (5 Pleiadum,) at that time, accord- 
ing to the best maps of the heavens. 

iv Mansion. Coptie, Piorion. Arabic, Al Debarán. The 
former is explained by Kircher to mean Statio Hori Major: 
the latter, according to Hyde, in the Arabic means Quicquid 
pone, posterius, et a tergo est. But in its astronomical sense 
it properly denotes the constellation Hyades"; though astro- 
nomers, at present, commonly understand it of one star in that 
cluster, the largest and brightest; in Greek termed Aapuzáias, 
in the Arabie, 4i» A Thaur, oculus Tauri, the Bul's eye; 
and by Alfergans called also Feníca. 

We have little doubt, if the Coptic name of this mansion 
has been rightly explained by Kircher, that it was given to it 
for the same reason as the preceding; because of the con- 
nection of Horus with the sign of the Bull. The mean 
longitude of this mansion, B. C. 847, in our third type, was 
89? 37' 20". 970: and if reckoned from the first degree of the 
constellation Aries, in the sphere of Mazzaroth, 11s. 235, it 
might be supposed to be the 16? or 17? of the constellation 
Taurus: and it might be called the Statio Hori in this in- 
stance, just as much as in the former; and the Statio Hori 
Major, as being the principal station im the Bull itself, the 
middle station of that constellation. 


" Hyde, Comm. p. 7. 39, 4o. Tabulze, 62. 5 xx. 25. 
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The stars of this mansion are 11-16 of Taurus in Ulugh 
Beigh: who compares the first on the face of the Bull to the 
Greek Lambda in shape'. Alfergan calls all the rest, distinct 
from Ain Al Thaur, Calüse. Ain Al Thaur, or Al Debarán 
itself, is the 14th : 


I4 Tauri, a Tauri. 





A.D. j E i rA 2 o , 

1437 Long:...3:.3- :31., 06 Lat...5. «15.8. 
5 4 19 

1802 s a 1:35. 19 


1802 Long. of sies - Pe as, 16? 27' p. 114. 
The true place of Aldebarán, A. D. 1802, in our scheme con- 
sequently was about the middle of mansion ii type i2 man- 
sion iii type iv. We are persuaded however that the original 
representatives of our third mansion typei—the ivth, type iii 
were the two stars f9jra and (ra Tauri; both which fell 
within it. ' 

v Mansion. Coptie, Clusos. Arabic, Al Hek?a". The for- 
mer is rendered by Kircher, Claustrum : the latter, by Hyde, 
Circulus, vel album quiddam, emicans in superiori parte pecto- 
ris, aut in pede aut latere sinisiro, equi. We have seen this 
Arabic term translated box alsovw. 

This name, at first sight, must seem a very singular one; 
and it would appear to be difficult to conceive how such a 
name or such an idea could have come to be applied to 
one of the lunar mansions. In our opinion, the reason is 
to be sought for in the fact which we have already esta- 
blished of the ivth mansion and the third type*; that the 
moon was actually in that mansion, at the epoch of the last 
revision, B. C. 848; and consequently that this was the 
epochal mansion ; the proper epoch or point of departure of 
the whole cycle or succession of mansions, in this last type. 

The Coptic term might be derived either from the Latin 
cludo or claudo, or from €he Greek xA«í(oe : but, in either 
case, it appears to us to have been intended simply in the 
sense of Carcer in Latin, BaAgis in Greek; the point from 
which the horse or the chariot races of antiquity, in their 
Ludi Circenses, must be supposed to have set out. And this 


t Hyde, Tabulz, p. 62. w Bentley. Hindu Astronomy, App. 
u [bid. 7. p. 59 : cf. 38. No.ii. p. 238. X Supra, p. 537. 
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too supplies the most probable explanation of the Arabic 
name of the mansion, Al Hek'a, if Hyde has interpreted it 
rightly: for it was usual, in these races of antiquity, to hang 
such circuli or circelli, (balls)—from the sides or from the 
necks of the horses—which served both to stimulate them in 
the race, and to distinguish them asunder. Such badges as 
these then, by metonymy and synecdoche, might be put for the 
starting-post, or barrier, in the race itself. If this explana- 
tion is correct, it must do much to confirm the account of 
the final revision of the mansions, already given by us. 1t 
will prove too that the names of the mansions must have 
been imposed upon them at this time, and by the Egyp- 
tians; and that the Arabic names, traced up to their origin, 
must have been borrowed from the Egyptians, and in such 
instances as these were merely translations of the Egyptian ; 
in all at least were later than the Egyptian. No such name 
indeed as Clusos, (derived from the Latin or from the Greek,) 
could have been given to this mansion by the Egyptians in 
B.C. 848; but one, equivalent to Claustrum in their own 
language, might have been given to it even then. 

As to the stars of this mansion in the Arabian scheme, it 
seems to be agreed that they are Zhree or four, belonging to 
none of the sigus or zodia, but to the constellation Orion ; 
situated over the head of Orion, and so disposed as to re- 
semble the points about the Arabic letter 7/Ae*. "They are 
all three comprehended in 1 of Orion, of Ulugh Beigh — 
which he designates nebulosa. 


——— ÁREA ———— 


1 Orionis, A Orionis. 


" s » 
m " MEL. M . à 
" i : ^s i 
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So that none of these stars could have entered our ivth 
mansion of type i, the vth of type ii. But it is impossible 
to suppose that these stars, which are almost invisible to the 
naked eye, and by Ulugh Beigh himself are designated as 
nebulous, besides being extra-zodiacal, could ever have been 
pitched upon to characterise one of the mansions at first ; 





y Hyde, Tabule, p. 112: Comm. p. 58. 
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especially in preference to any of the bright stars which are 
still to be seen in this part of the zodiac, between the con- 
stellation Taurus and that of Gemini, and within the limits 
of our fifth mansion itself. 

vi Mansion. Coptie, Klaria. Arabic, Al Hen'az. Kircher 
has left this Coptie name unexplained: Hyde renders the 
Arabie, after the author of the Camus, (Ocean, meaning an 
encyclopzedia or universal dictionary, see D'Herbelot i» voce,) 
quoted by him, Quzvis res, quze aliam immediate sequitur, 
vel alteri superstruitur: and as such it would merely denote 
the next in a certain order; the mansion after the last de- 
scribed, considered as the epoch of all, the BaAfis, áoeryjptov, 
Carcer or repagulum, of the whole decursus of mansions. 

The stars of this mansion are 17, 18 of Gemini in Ulugh 
Beigh: both, according to himb, in the feet of Gemini; ac- 
cording to others, in the scapule, or shoulder bladesc. 


18 Geminorum, & Geminorum. 


A. D. 8: sg 4 n o " 

183; .. Long. 3 33: Oo Lat.1o 12 N, 
9 4 I9 

1809. &. — 38 83519 


1802 Long. of am indic T M jas. 12* 9' 56"-543 

If these stars were really situated i» scapulis Geminorum, 
or any where in the upper part of that zodion, they would be 
near the beginning of our vth mansion, A. D. 1802; as any 
one may see from 1—7 in Ulugh Beighl's list itself 4. 

With regard to the Coptic name of the mansion, K/aria, 
we must suppose that Kircher did not know how to under- 
stand it; and therefore purposely left it untranslated. It is 
plainly K/aris in the Coptic character. "We consider it to 
be the Greek KAdpua, or the Latin Claria; the name of an 
agon solis, so called from Apollo of KAdpos, the Apollo 
KAdpios of the Greeks or Romans. We may have occasion 
to illustrate these games in connection with the Syrian 
calendar. We will observe at present that they were insti- 


z Hyde, 7. 44 : cf. 59. 69. i Xx. 77. 
& 45. (Firuzabadius, according to € Kircher, p. 563: cf. Hyde, Comm. 7. 
D'Herbelot.) d Hyde, Tabulz, p. 68. 


b Tabule, p. 7o. So also Alfergan, 
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tuted in the time of Aurelian; and, as we believe, by that 
emperor himself: and the stated date in the Roman calen- 
dar, to which we also believe that they were attached, was 
June 4. 

Now this is the Julian date of the vith mansion of type 1i 
after B. C. 672, answering to June 5 B. C. 848. We think 
this coincidence confirms our construction of the name of 
the mansion, and that it was really taken from the Agon 
Claria. 'The date of the mansion authenticates that of the 
Claria; the date of the Claria (otherwise recoverable) inter- 
prets and ascertains the name of the mansion. Ifthis name 
however appeared unintelligible to Kircher, it might very 
well do so to the Arabians; and we may now perceive the 
reason why, in default of a better name, and one more in 
accordance with the Coptie, they chose to render it simply 
by Al-Hen'a, (rv. éxouévqv,) 1. e. The nezt, to Al-Heka: a 
version which clearly enough implies that, though they knew 
nothing of the name of the mansion in the Egyptian scheme, 
they were well aware of its place and order. 

vii Mansion. Coptie Pi-mahi: Arabic Al Dirá*. "The 
former is rendered by Cubitus; the latter by Cubit also, 
but in the sense of elbow, arm, or ulna. Al Dirá in the 
Arabic is explained to mean properly Dirá al Asad, Cubitus 
seu Brachium Leonisí; either as the Brachium expansum, 
Dirá al Mebsüta, or as the Brachium contractum, Dirá al 
Mekbüdaf. In specifying the stars of this mansion, the Ara- 
bians differ: some placing them in Leo, others on the heads 
of the Geminif. We do not find Al Dirá, under that name, 
in the list of Ulugh Beigh. But if the stars of this mansion 
were really in the heads of the Geminis, (Castor and Pol- 
lux,) they would be 1, 2, Gemellorum in his catalogue. We 
will take the second, (Pollux.) 


2 Geminorum, B8 Geminorum. 
A. D. Br s 
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Al Dirá, the Arabic name of this mansion, is probably 
only a literal version of the original Coptic or Egyptian 
name for it, understood in the sense of the cubit or fore-arm: 
for cubit, the term for the measure of length so called in 
English, is derived from cubitus in Latin; and cubitus in 
Latin, like z/xvs in Greek, is properly to be understood of 
part of the human arm, (8paexíer,) viz. from the elbow to 
the end of the middle finger. Nor can there be any doubt 
that the stars of this mansion originally must have made 
part of the constellation Gemini, or of that of Cancer. None 
of them could have belonged to the constellation Leo: so 
that it must always have been a mistake to understand Al 
Dirá either of the Brachium expansum or of the Brachium 
contractum Leonis: a mistake however easy to be occa- 
sioned by the ambiguity of the word cubit itself, (answering 
to Dirá,) which meant both the measure of length so called, 
and a part of the human arm, or of that of any animal re- 
sembling the human. 

As to the Coptic name of this mansion, it appears from 
Kircherh^ that, expressed in full, it was Ilcpáure-keor, 1. e. 
Pi-mahinte-keon: Cubitus Nili; Geon being only the Coptic 
name of the Nile. It is self-evident that such a name never 
could have been given to this mansion by any but the 
Egyptians: and consequently that none is more important 
than this to point out and to attest and authenticate the 
Egyptian origin of the mansions, and of their peculiar ap- 
pellations. 

If the ecliptic is divided into 28 equal parts, of which the 
first coincides with 0? 0' 0", i.e. the vernal equinox; the 
eighth must coincide with 90? 0' 0", i. e. the summer sol- 
stice. "The rise of the Nile in Egypt, as we shewed else- 
where !, from time immemorial was observed to begin at or 
about the summer solstice ; and the gradual addition made 
to its waters, from the beginning of the rise until it attained 
to its maximum, from time immemorial also having always 
been measured in cubits; nothing could be more probable 
a priori than that, in such a division of the ecliptie among 
the lunar mansions in Egypt as one which began critically 
at the vernal equinox, the name of the cubit mansion would 

h P. 565. Cf. Hyde, 8. i Diss. xiv. ch. i. sect. iii. supra, p. 6. 
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be given to that which coincided with the summer solstice, 
and with the beginning of the inundation; the mansion i» 
which the Nile began to rise every year, and i» which it was 
usual every year to begin to apply to the increment of the 
inundation its stated and regular measure, the Egyptian 
cubit. And this mansion, from the nature of the case, would 
either be the seventh, which terminated at the summer sol- 
stice, or the eighth, which began at it. It can scarcely be 
doubted indeed that, whether any of the mansions in the 
first delineation of them all had a name of its own or not ; 
one of these two would have one; and that name would be 
the ecubit mansion. In the original scheme of the mansions, 
when the mean vernal equinox was falling on April 8, the 
length of the spring quarter, in the calendar of Mazzaroth, 
being assumed at 92 days, the mean summer solstice would 
be reckoned to fall on July 9: and July 9, as our first type 
of the mansions shews, was the Julian date of the viiith man- 
sion in that type. If we reckon on 92 days from the first 
term in the calendar of Mazzaroth, March 24, the summer 
solstitial date falls on June 24: and the day after that, June 
25, as our first type of the mansions also shews, was the 
stated Julian date of the seventh mansion in that type. We 
are entirely of opinion that the name of the cubit mansion, 
in the first instance of all, was given to this; i.e. to the viith 
mansion in the original scheme of mansions, the Julian limits 
of which, as there defined, were June 25 and July 9. 

It confirms this opinion that B. C. 848, at the final revi- 
sion of the mansions when every mansion was set back 13 
days, this viith mansion in the original type, the proper 
Julian date of which at that time was July 1, would be set 
back to June 18: which date, after B. C. 672, would become 
the same thing as June 17. But it would still be the date 
of the seventh mansion; and as the seventh mansion it 
would still continue to retain its name of the cubit mansion, 
and its stated traditionary association with the annual phe- 
nomenon of the rise of the Nile. It is very conceivable 
therefore that in the course of time the stated date of this 
mansion, June 17, might come to be considered the stated 
date of the rise of the Nile also. "The rise of the Nile, B. C. 
848, and every year for along time after, would actually 
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take place in this mansion; especially if it rather preceded 
the solstice than followed it: and this coincidence, together 
with the name of the mansion itself, would be sufficient to 
aecount even for such a tradition and such a belief among 
the Egyptians, from this time forward, as that the Nile 
always began, to rise in this mansion, and even always on 
the first day of this mansion. 

Now we learn from the testimony of Prosper Alpinus that 
there was a tradition among the Egyptians, and a popular 
belief conformable to it, transmitted from the remotest an- 
tiquity, yet still currently retained in his own time, (A. D. 
1580— 83) that the Nile did always begin to rise on June 17; 
and so critically on that day, that it was never known to 
anticipate it, or to be later than it. And yet in Prosper 
Alpinus' time, (contemporaneously with the Gregorian cor- 
rection of the calendarj) June 17 was six or seven days later 
than the summer solstice; and consequently so much later 
than the actual beginning of the inundation, if that was 
never later than the summer solstice. 

The testimony of Prosper is too important to the present 
question of the proper date of the viith mansion at the last 
revision, not to be produced in terms. 

i. De Medicina 7Egyptiorumk: Nilus vero, ut ad ipsum 
nune redeam, terram /Egypti arenosam ac omnino sterilem 
limo pinguissimo aqu: larga inundatione obtegit foecundis- 
simamque ae cultui aptissimam reddit...Cayri vero, ut hu- 
jusce fluminis augmentum nunc dicam, singulis annis constan- 
tissime, (cujus veram causam me ignorare fateor,) mense Junio 
die decima septima, oriente sole flumen illud augeri incipit ; 
et nunquam observatum est ejusdem augmenti principium 
ab ea die et hora consueta deflexisse: quod certe magnum 
nature arcanum omnibus videtur. mox magis et magis 
perauctum singulis aliquando diebus ad octo vel decem vel 
ad pauciorum digitorum altitudinem crescit: ad summam 
quatuor et viginti cubitis. 

ii. Ibid.: Pluvie itaque augmenti fluminis hujus causz 
creduntur. quod etsi verissimum esse arbitror, tamen duo 
de flumine isto tibi nunc dicenda esse judico, quorum causas 


j Res ZEgypti, lib. i. cap. i ad fin. : k Lib. i. cap. viii. 
cap.ii. p. 9: cf. Preefatio. 1 Tb. p. 13 obv. 
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naturalibus principiis posse cognosci nullo modo fieri pbsse 
arbitror. primumque est flumen illud in /Egypto constan- 
lissime perpetuo tempore singulis annis mense Junio dieque 
decima septima incipere augeri. secundum est, observatio 
futuri hujusce incrementi; qua ad quotos cubitus flumen sit 
perventurum przenoscunt, nunquamque a suo judicio aberrant, 
neque falluntur,... Nilum Zncipere augeri perpetuo tempore 
mense Junio dieque decima septima omnibus ibi habitantibus 
notissimum est, sed qua causa id fiat ego prorsus ignoro. 
mense itaque Junio ante solis ad tropicum accessum multis 
diebus /gypti terram illusce fluminis toto integro anno 
adservatam et siccatam arefactamque accipiunt, quam lance 
expendunt, faciuntque ut ponderum numerus addentes et 
subtrahentes dragmis sedulo respondeat; ut exempli gratia 
terra sit trium dragmatum pondere; quam in loco sicco 
undique concluso reponunt, et conservant, quotidieque li- 
brantes ipsam observant nihil auctam nihilque imminutam 
pondere esse usque ad diem decimam septimam mensis Junii, 
in qua die &uctam ipso pondere inveniunt ; ex cujus pondere 
multum vel parum aucto multum vel parum flumen illud 
auctum iri premnoscunt, a diligentique peraucti illiusce pon- 
deris notitia quotis etiam cubitibus ipsum sit augendum 
certo prsesciunt. 

ii. Ibid.»: A Nili fluminis facto augmento aérem in hunc 
statum mutari posse aliquibus forsitan videbitur, quod eodem 
tempore, scilicet sole solstitium tenente, (cum annis singulis 
flumen, crescere incipiat die decima septima mensis Junii,) con- 
stantissime observetur hunc aéris salubrem statum vagari. 

iv. Res Egypti": Accedit etiam ad augendam eam aéris 
benignam salubremque constitutionem Nili fluminis augmen- 
tum; quod (decima) septima die mensis Junii incipit, atque ad 
finem fere mensis Septembris perseverat. 

v. Ibid: Antiqua in /Egypto consuetudo est, ut dum 
Nilus crescit summa letitia tota /Egyptus adficiatur; et quod 
maxime naturz sapientes admirantur, ex terre Egypti 
glebze pondere, etiam ubilibet sumpta fuerit, quam nunquam 
Nilus madefecerit, annonz caritatem copiamve przvideant. 
de qua sane observatione nos alias abunde scripsimus in 
primo libro de Medicina 7Egyptiorum. principium istiusce 

m i, xviii. p. 33. n i, cap. i. p. 6. o i. ii. p. 8, 9. 
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fluminis incrementi semper ab antiquitate usque ad hanc 
etatem incipere die xvii Junii, (non observata hic anni Grego- 
riani correctione,) consuevisse narrant : nunquam ante et nun- 
quam postea a quopiam hoc principium fuisse observatum. 

It must be confessed that we meet with no statement to 
the same effect as the above in any author, ancient or 
modern, besides; at least in so many words: and were we 
required to say whether we ourselves believed the fact to be 
as these representations would imply it to be, we should 
hesitate to answer in the affirmative. But we cannot hesi- 
tate to believe that Prosper Alpinus was convinced of the 
truth of his own representations ; and that he spoke the truth 
when he declared that such was the account of the fact 
which he had heard in Egypt: that he is to be believed 
when he assures us that this was the common persuasion 
concerning it in Egypt, when he was there; and, as we are 
bound to add, that for any thing which he himself had 
observed to the contrary, during his three years! residence 
on the spot, the state of the case itself was agreeable to this 
representation and to this belief ; and that the Nile must ac- 
tually have begun to rise on or about June 17, every year. 

The question however with which we are concerned at 
present is not, What was the real truth of the fact, but 
what was the popular belief concerning it ? what was the 
common opinion? and whether truly or not, whether with 
or without foundation, did popular tradition and popular 
belief de facto connect the beginning of the rise of the Nile 
every year with this one day, June 17? . On this point Pro- 
sper Alpinus, a man of learning, à physician, and a natural 
philosopher, a man of probity too, who would not deliber- 
ately and knowingly mistate the truth, and in this instance 
could have had no conceivable motive for doing so, must be 
considered a competent witness. 

'The fact of the tradition however and of the popular belief 
of its truth being admitted on the strength of his testimony, 
there is no rational explanation of either, (especially if the 
tradition and the persuasion connected with it were, after all, 
inconsistent with the actual phenomena of the inundation 
itself, except that which we have pointed out; viz. That 
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this day, June 17, at the last revision which the mansions 
appear to have ever experienced in Egypt, was left attached 
to the cubit mansion; the true date of the inundation at 
that time, and the traditionary or reputed date ever after. 
It is true that this is a Julian term : but that is no objection. 
The Egyptians did not want the means of perpetuating a 
given Julian term in their own calendar, from B. C. 848 or 
672, down to the date of the Alexandrine correction. It was 
easy to do it in the calendar of Mazzaroth itself; in which 
June 17 after B. C. 672 was the 26th of Didymon. And after 
the Alexandrine correction it was easy to perpetuate either 
that or any other Julian term ; just as much as in the Julian 
calendar itself. Both in the ancient Alexandrine and in the 
modern Coptic calendar, the proper and perpetual represen- 
tative of this Julian term, June 17, and in every year of the 
cycle of leap-year alike, was one and the same, Paüni 23. 

With regard to the other curious piece of information con- 
cerning the preliminary testing of the weight of a portion of 
dry earth, from which to form an opinion beforehand of the 
future magnitude of the inundation ; though this fact too, as 
far as we know to the contrary, rests on the single authority 
of Prosper Alpinus, yet, in our opinion, it was an experiment 
which may very probably be supposed to have been trans- 
mitted from the ancient Egyptians. It is at least a physical 
fact that, from the moment when fresh water begins to be 
first intermixed with the stagnant water of the Nile, and be- 
fore the commencement of the inundation has yet been ren- 
dered perceptible in any other way; an exhalation begins 
to rise from the surface of the river, an insensible evapora- 
tion, which substances capable of attracting humidity from 
the atmosphere might possibly be the means of indicating by 
an addition to their weight. 

Prosper tells us this test began to be applied seberül days 
before the solstice as well as before the inundation, yet still 
in the month of June; that is, some days at least before 
June 11 or 12, the solstitial date in his time: and this must 
render it exceedingly probable that it actually began to be 
applied on the stated date of the mansion next before the 
eubit mansion, that is, of the vith in the type of B. C. 848 ; 
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(the proper Julian date of which, after B. C. 672, was 
June 4;) and continued to be applied all through that man- 
sion, from June 4 to June 17 itself. 

And although, as we have already observed, this statement 
respecting the regular commencement of the inundation on 
one particular day, which has turned out, on inquiry, to be 
the stated Julian date of the viith or eubit mansion, (one of the 
lunar mansions,) appears in so many words in no other author, 
ancient or modern, but Prosper Alpinus; it is still the case 
that statements do occur in the works of the ancients which 
connect the stated rise of the Nile with the moon ; and state- 
ments which would be singular and unaccountable, taken by 
themselves, but are explained, if they are understood with a 
particular reference to some such tradition as this relating to 
the cubit mansion.  Oforra( 0€ xol mpós rà $óra rífs ceXávgs 
éxew Tivà Aóyov roÜ Ne(Aov ràs àvajácewP—Inceipit crescere 
(Nilus) luna nova quecunque post solstitium est a—Nilus 
ibi coloni vice fungens evagari incipit ut diximus solstitio et 
nova luna'— Nonnulli adfirmant fontem ejus qui Phialus 
vocatur siderum motibus excitari....non tamen sine certa 
legis disciplina, hoc est lunis coeptantibuss. The rise of the 
Nile, in point of fact, neither has at present nor ever had 
any thing the least to do with the age of the moon. How 
then could it be said to begin to rise every year, at the first 
new moon at or after the solstice? | Most probably because 
of the fact which we have just been explaining ; that it did 
begin to rise, B. C. 848, and from that time forward, in the 
viith lunar mansion; and at the end of that mansion, just 
where it confined on the solstice. "The date of the solstice, 
B. C. 848, in the sphere of Mazzaroth, was July 1; the day 
after the last of the viith mansion, and the first day of the viuth 
mansion. "The lunar mansions were not a lunar calendar, it 
is true; but they were nominally a lunar reckoning of a 
eertain kind: and at the epoch of the last revision, B. C. 
848, they became connected with a proper lunar reckoning, 
(that of the Apis calendar,) through the common term of 
Aprill. In this calendar too, B. C. 848, July 1, the stated 


P Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, xliii. q Pliny, H. N. v. 1o. r xviii. 47. 
$ Solinus, Polyhistor, xxxii. $ 11. 
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date of the solstice was very nearly the date of the fourth 
new moon ; which fell on June 29. 

vii Mansion.  Coptie, Termelia. Arabie, Al Néthra. 
Nethra is rendered by Mr. Bentleyt a watchman or guard. 
We find no explanation of the term in Hyde's Syntagma" : 
only he seems to have considered it the same as the Arabic 
Ma'laph ; the name given by the Arabians to the same star 
which in Greek was called $árv5, in Latin przsepe, (the crib 
or manger; one of the stars of Cancer,) meaning the same 
in the Arabic too, as either of those words in the Greek or 
the Latin. In Ulugh Beigh it is the first of Cancer". 


1 Cancri, e Cancri. 





8. o 4 "u o 4 
1437 .. Long. 3 329 46 o Lat 1 oN. 
5 4 19 
1803  .. "e. d Y9 


1802 Long. of ieu 22 Type ul 48. T? 52' 47-971 

The Coptic name is rendered by Kircher * Statio descen- 
sus, seu influentie." And this explains itself, especially as 
the name of the mansion next to the cubit mansion, in 
which the inundation began. "The first perceptible rise of 
the Nile would take place in this viüuith mansion ; and more 
and more so every day: so that no appellation could be 
more appropriate for it than that of the mansion of influx ; 
the mansion of flowing in; of the watery influence, as set- 
ting in with a more and more copious stream every day. 

ix Mansion. Coptic, Piautos. Arabic, Al'Terpha". Terpha, 
says Hyde, is the Arabic for * eye:" and the stars of this 
mansion are described as the two over the eye of Leo". "Yet 
they do not appear, in Ulugh Beigh, under the name of 
Al Terpha. 'lhey appear however to be 3 and 4 of his list, 
one of which he styles Rás al Asad al Shemáli, and the 
other Rás al Asad al Gjenübi*; the former « Leonis Bayeri, 
the latter , Leonis. We will take the 4th—the more south- 
ernly of the two. 

t Hindu Astronomy, App. No. ii. V Tabulz, p. 72. 


p. 238. w Hyde, p. 8: cf. Alfergan, xx. 78. 
" Comm. p. 8-45. X Tabule, p. 74. 
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4 Leonis, p Leonis. 


A. D. S. 


1437  .. Aon 4 L3 7 o Lat. 9 45 N. 
5 4 19 
1802 ^ 54 — 4 18 11 19 


1802 Long. of Mansion viii ELSE i 
— — iii 


ias 20? 44' 13-686 


So that there was but little difference between the longitude 
of the star in question and that of this mansion, A. D. 1802. 
There can be no doubt however that the original stars of the 
mansions in general must have been repeatedly changed by 
the Arabians; and in none of the constellations more than 
in this of Leo. 

The Coptic name in this instance is rendered by Kircher 
Seipsam parturiens. Its Julian terms would be July 14-27, 
after B. C. 672. 'The inundation at this time would be going 
on most rapidly and most copiously ; and if Kircher has in- 
terpreted the literal meaning of the name aright, we should 
be altogether of opinion that it was given to this mansion to 
express the belief of the Egyptians which we had occasion to 
advert to before*, that the waters of the Nile were self-pro- 
duced. It is very observable that the name, according to 
Kircher, is se ipsam not se ipsum parturiens ; as if the sub- 
ject of this parturition were the land of Egypt, in the form 
of the watery exhalation thus emanating from itself. 

x Mansion. Coptic, Ditehni: Arabie, Al Gjeb'hay. "The 
meaning of both these terms is frons, or forehead.  'l'he stars 
of this mansion in Ulugh Beigh are 5, 6, 7 Leonis, (properly 
called Al Gjeb'ha) and 8 Leonis, in Arabie, Méliki, i. e. 
Regia: Baeuckos, Regulus, or Cor Leonis: in Arabic, Kalb 
al Asad. We will take the longitude of this in particularz, 


8 Leonis, a Leonis, Bayeri. 


A. D. B. 5 " 27 o P: 

1437 Y Long. 422 13 o Lat.o 9 N. 
5 419 

1802 T — 4 21 17 19 


n on ix Typei RU eoa 
1802 Long. of Mansi x yp 5 as. 3" 35 39-400 
X Diss. xiv. ch. i. sect. viii. p. 22 note. 
Y Hyde, Tabule, 74: Comm. 8-46: cf. Alfergan, xx. 78. Z Tabule, 74. 
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The proper seat of Cor Leonis in the original type of the 
mansions, continued to A. D. 1802, was no doubt the middle 
of the vinth. 

xi Mansion.  Coptie, Pi-Chorion: Arabic, Al Zub'/raa, 
The Arabie phrase, Min al Zub'ra, is explained by Hydes to 
mean De Crine Dorsi, though the stars of this mansion re- 
ally stand on the haunches of the lion. Mr. Bentley renders 
Zub'ra by mane*. "The stars of this mansion in Ulugh Beigh 
are 21, 22 Leonis*. 


22 Leonis, » Leonis. 


A. D. ES ox inea 

1437 dá Long. ; 5 4o o Lat. 9 24 N. 
5 4 19 

1802 dà — 5 10 44 I9 


1802 Long. of Penes 3 Type ass 16* 27 g"114 

The Coptic name is rendered by Kircher ozapyérgs: the 
proper meaning of which would seem to be that of *begin- 
ner" Such a name might be given to an epoch ; a point of 
departure of any kind. And we have seen supra*c that, at the 
date of the first revision, the epochal term must have coin- 
eided with the middle of this mansion. "The second revision 
too having been anticipated one year before its time, this 
mansion would nominally be the epochal mansion still. In 
short, this xth mansion must have been considered the epoch 
all through the second period; as the vith would be all through 
the first, and the vth, Al Hek'a, all through the third. "The 
Arabie appellation of the mansion seems to imply the same 
thing. According to Phiruzabadius, quoted by Hyde!, the 
mansion, Al Zub'ra, had another name, Al Cheratán, or 
Chertàn: &nd according to Alfergane also, the stars of the 
mansion were called Charatanz. Is this name a different 
one from that of Sheratán or Xartán, given to the first man- 
sion? for if not, it will imply that in some schemes of the 
Arabian mansions, borrowed nevertheless from the Egyp- 
tian, the reckoning began with the xith mansion: and that 


a Hyde, Comm. 8. 46, 47 : cf. Alfer- € Hyde, Tabulz, 76: Comm. 46, 47. 
gan, xx. 78. cc P. 531. 

b Hindu Astronomy, App. part ii. d 47. 
p. 238. € xx, 78. 
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might perhaps be explained not only by the fact just pointed 
out, but also by the fact that the Arabic date of this mansion, 
after B. C. 672, was August 8; i.e. nominally the same as the 
famous astrological term of the genitura mundi, August 8 
B. C. 798, of which we have had occasion to say so much. 

xii Mansion. Coptic, Asphulia: Arabic, Al Serphaf. "The 
Arabic name is explained to mean Mutatrix, or Changer: 
Sic dicta, ob mutationem sestus et frigoris. "Turgjemán, 
quoted by Hydes, observes, Nominatur Serpha propter dis- 
cessum frigoris ipsa oriente et adventum sestus: which, we 
might at first sight suppose, would have been more correct 
had it been exprest, Propter discessum :sestus atque aeces- 
sum frigoris; since, to speak of a transition from cold to 
heat in the month of August, for the climate of Egypt or of 
Arabia, would seem to be absurd ; though not so, of one 
from heat to cold. And yet it is observable that Aben 
Ragel also, in Kircherh, explains the name of the mansion in 
the same manner. 'lhis name therefore is so far unaccount- 
able, and might have suited a mansion in February better 
than one in August. "The Julian date of the mansion was 
August 21 in the Arabian scheme: 52 days after the sol- 
stice, July 1: by which time the heat of the weather, even 
in Egypt and in Arabia, must have begun to be more or less 
sensibly diminished. It would correspond very nearly to the 
end of the àzópa and to the beginning of the $0iwórzopov in 
the Parapegmata of the Greeks. "The Arabie name however 
is probably to be explained by the physical fact of the cessa- 
tion of the Etesian winds in this mansion. "The Etesian 
winds were winds from the north, and cool; and their cessa- 
tion was followed by winds from the south, which in Egypt 
and Arabia were always hot and sultry winds. "This would 
therefore be a kind of transition from cold to hot, even im 
the middle of summer. Now the Etesian winds, according 
to Ptolemy, began to blow in Egypt, July 23, and ceased to 
blow September 1; that is, they ceased in this mansion, 
which extended to September 2 or 3. 

Serpha is 27 Leonis in Ulugh Beigh!: Danab al Asad, 
the tail of the Lion, or standing on the extremity of the tail. 


f Hyde, Comm. 8. 47: Alfergan, h P. 564. 
xx. 78. £ 47. i Hyde, Comm. 47: Tabule, 78. 
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27 Leonis, B Leonis. 


A. D. Boc ants CR S die € 

1437 T Long. 5 13 49 o Lat. 12 o N. 
5 4 I9 

1802 E. — 5 18 53 19 


1802 Long. of TRuson us Type hi & s. 29^ 18' 30-828 

The Coptic name of the mansion however did not denote 
change of any kind. — Kircher renders it S/aftio amoris. "The 
Julian date being August 22; this is only one day earlier 
than the stated date of Parthenon, in the sphere of Mazza- 
roth, after B. C. 672, August 23. At this time the waters of 
the Nile having attained to their maximum, and the country 
being entirely covered with them, we conjecture that as the 
name of The Virgin was given to the sixth sign because of 
that coincidence, so the appellation of the Station or mansion 
of Love might be given to this mansion for the same reason 
too. In this mansion, (the first in the sign of Virgo,) the 
mystical nuptials of Osiris and Isis might be supposed to 
begin; because of the active deposit of alluvial matter, the 
future receptacle of the seeds of every kind, all over the sur- 
face of the land of Egypt, by the waters of the Nile, which 
was going on therein also. And hence, possibly, its name ; 
in conformity to the same idea, as the mansion of Love. 

xiii Mansion. Coptie, Abukia: Arabie, Al-Auwá k. Both 
these names are explained to mean Latrator, or Barker. 
This mansion, in Ulugh Beigh !, would appear to have taken 
in 5—10 of Virgo "^ ; though it is more commonly described 
as characterised by five stars only, so disposed as to resemble 
the Greek Alpha or Lambda; four of them, (5. y. k. 0. of 
Bayer,) according to Alfergan ", being in one row. We will 
take 9 Virginis, the most to the east of these five. 


9 Virginis. 0 Virginis Bayeri. 





A. D. 8. Nt "u BEI 
1437 ^ Long. 6.10 25. O0 Lat. 1 36 N. 
5 4 19 
1802 T — 6 15 29 19 
1802 Long. of Masson. xi Typei a brides. 
o ica: | 16s 12? 9' 56"-543 


k Hyde, Comm. 8. Alfergan, xx. 78. m 'Tabulee, 8o. 
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The longitude of the fourth of the number, 8 Virginis of 
Ulugh Beigh, & Virginis of Bayer, reduced to A. D. 1802, is 
6s. 11? 26' 19": i.e. very nearly that of our xiith mansion 
of type 1: so that 8 Virginis, and 9, and we may add 10 Vir- 
ginis, which in Ulugh Beigh is also designated Min al Auwá, 
might have been originally assigned to this mansion. 

The barking of a dog is imitated in all languages by some 
such sound as that which we employ in English for the same 
purpose; bow-wow, wow-wow. And this is evidently in- 
tended by the Arabic Au-wá. No one can doubt of that 
who has read the Vespse of Aristophanes, and remembers 
that in that play a dog is introduced as one of the dramatis 
persone; yet that the only articulate sounds which he 
is supposed to utter are these, of ab a$"; that is, Au-wá, or 
WOW-WOW. 

Hyde informs us?n, after the Arabian authors, that this 
singular name was given to the stars of this mansion, because 
they seemed to be barking at the tail of the Lion: from 
which however they are far enough removed on the sphere; 
unless the tail of the Lion was differently laid down formerly 
from what it is at present*. "We may venture to say that 
such an idea never could have entered the most inventive 
imagination, which was not previously familiar with the 
actual mode of representing the Lion on the Egyptian 
sphere; viz. standing on the back of an Hydra, (the type 
of the Nile, which overflowed in Leo,) and both together in a 
boat; and with a little dog on its tail, raised on its hind 
legs, and as it were actually barking at the Lion. In this 
manner is the Lion represented on the zodiaes of Denderah: 
and in the same way does Macrobius join three figures, those 
of a Dog, a Lion, and a Dragon respectively, in his de- 
scription of a statue of Sarapis at Alexandria ?. 

* 'l'he first of these stars indeed being assumed to be 5 Virginis in 
Ulugh Beigh, 8 Virginis of Bayer, its longitude, A. D. 1802, reduced 
from Ulugh Beigh's, is 5s. 23? 35, its latitude being o? 10' N. It is a 
star of the third magnitude in Ulugh Beigh. t is so situated as to be in 
aright line with 8 Leonis, the star on the end of the tail of the Lion, 
Danab al Asad ; and the idea having once been suggested of regarding it 
in the light of a dog, it might be imagined it was barking at this star on 
the tail of the Lion. 

n Vespze, 903. un Comm. $0. 9 Saturnalia, i. 20. 310. 
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Whatsoever may have been the real meaning implied in 
this mode of representing the Lion on the sphere; we may 
infer from it that it must have first suggested to the Ara- 
bians the idea of regarding the stars of a certain mansion as 
so many dogs barking at the Lion: and therefore that the 
Arabic name of this mansion is one among other arguments 
that both the mansions and their names were originally bor- 
rowed by the Arabians from the Egyptians. The same name 
however, according to Kircher, was given to the mansion in 
the Coptic: the true explanation of which is probably con- 
nected with the meaning of the emblem, resembling a dog, 
on the tail of the Lion. For our part, we should consider 
this not so much a dog, as a jackall; and a type of the 
Egyptian Anoup or Anepo, i. e. Anubis ; to whom the monu- 
ments give the name of the Hophioue of the sphere, i. e. 
* seated on the roads" of the sun?'s path? ; whose business it 
was to precede the sun in his passage through the tropics and 
solstices; i.e. the more important and cardinal points of the 
year. We shall better be able perhaps to illustrate this 
subject hereafter. Meanwhile, we observe, that the date of 
the mansion itself, September 4, is some confirmation of this 
opinion; as may hereafter appear. 

xiv Mansion. Coptic, Choritos: Arabie, Simák al A'zala. 
The proper meaning of the Arabian name is ** Efferens Iner- 
mem; i.e. the Virgin; in contradistinction to Simák al 
Rámih, Efferens hastiferum ; i.e. Boótes. So Hyde, after 
the Arabians. 

Simák al A'zal in Ulugh Beigh is 14 Virginis", called also, 
according to him, Sümbela. 


14. Virginis : Spica Virginis, a Virginis. 


A. D. EGER ourà ME 

1437 .. Long. 6 16 10 o Lat.2 958. 
Xrbos 

1832 e — 6 21 14 19 


8o2 Long. of Mansi iii Type i y bn ud 
I ong. o Manon T ype ui 6s. 2g! 1' 22".257 
The Coptic name of the mansion in Kircher is translated 
Statio Altitudinis: the reason of which designation will be 
P Egyptian Antiquities in the British — gan, xx. 78. 


Museum, part i. p. 43. r Tabul. p. 80. 
4 Hyde, Comm. 8: 49, 5o. Alfer- 
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evident as soon as it is known that, B. C. 848, this mansion 
extended from 168? 10' 48". 043 to 181? 2' 18"- 757 ; that is, 
to the autumnal equinox. It has been already observed 
that in such a division of the ecliptic, as this of the mansions, 
every seventh mansion must terminate at one of the cardinal 
ingresses. "The first mansion being on the meridian at a 
certain time, the fourteenth would be so twelve hours after- 
wards. Ifthe first degree at least of the ist mansion was on 
the meridian April 1, B. C. 848, at noon, with the sun; the 
last degree of the xivth would be so at midnight April 2: 
and this is what is properly meant in the technical language 
of astronomers, by the altitude of a star or of a degree of the 
ecliptie or of the equator; viz. its culminating and being on 
the meridian at midnight. 

It is evident that the name of Simák al A'zal, Efferens or 
Producens, inermem, (the Virgin,) would be much more pro- 
perly given to the mansion than to the stars in the mansion, 
or to any one of that number in particular; as Spica Vir- 
ginis. For it was the mansion that brought out the stars, 
not the stars which brought out the mansion. It might very 
well be demanded, in explanation of this name, What it was 
which produced the Virgin? Spica Virginis? or the mansion ? 
Spica Virginis? which she herself held in her hand; or the 
mansion? in which she herself was in part contained. 

xv Mansion. Coptie, Chambalia: Arabie, Al Gaphrs. Hyde 
explains this Arabic term to mean Ventrem, Velamen, Te- 
cturam ; because the stars of this mansion were covered and 
concealed. "They are 22—25 of Virgo in Ulugh Beight. 


25 Virginis, A Virginis. 


A. D. 8. , 4 n o 4 

1437 e Long. 629 5 o Lat. o 42 N. 
5 4 19 

1802 T — 43 A4 II I9 


. 1 ] T 1 , "n 
1802 Long. of Spe x Mis "n 7^ g2 47-971 
The Coptie name is rendered by Kircher, Propitiatio: 
Statio Propitiationis: the reason of which we do not profess 
to understand, unless it is in some manner or other to be 
explained by the date of the mansion itself, September 30— 


s Hyde, Comm. 8. 5o: cf. Alfergan, xx. 78. t Tabulz, 82. 
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October 18, within which the origimal date of the Isia, 
October 5-8, would also be included. t is probable that 
there was a stated ceremony of some kind every year at this 
time, October 5 or 6. 

xvi Mansion. Coptic, Pritithi. Arabic, Al Zubaná". "The 
meaning of the Arabic name is Chelz, or claws". The stars 
of this mansion were consequently the Chelz of Scorpio, or 
the seales of Libra. In Ulugh Beigh* they are 1,2, 3 Libre: 
A] Kiffa al Gjenübija and A1 Kiffa al Shemálija. 


3 Libre, 8 Libra. 





A. D. 8. $ 4 n o 4 
1437 T Long. 7 11 58 o Lat. 8 45 N. 
5 419 
1802 bs — 1717 2 19 
8 L 
1802 Long. or Masson EU Types. s. 20? 44. 13.686 


The Coptic name, Pritithi, is left by Kircher unexplained ; 
and therefore we must leave it so too. t is desirable how- 
ever that its meaning should be investigated by Coptie scho- 
lars: in particular, whether it is the same with the Arabic 
Al Zubanán, the Chelze of Scorpio, or the Lances of Libra; 
for that is important to the question whether Libra itself 
received its name B. C. 848 or not. We doubt however whe- 
ther Pritithi is really-a Coptic term. 

xvii Mansion. Coptie, Stephani. Arabic, AlIcll:. Both 
mean Corona, or Crown; Corona Scorpiü. 'lhe Coptie is 
merely the Greek Xré$arvos: and the Arabic being Corona 
also, and nothing more, it must have been derived from the 
Coptic. "The stars of this mansion, in Ulugh Beigh, are 1-6 
of Scorpio?: Iclil al Gjeb'ha, Corona Frontis. 


5 Scorpii, v Scorpü. 


A. D. NILUS de 

1437 T Long. ; 26 28 o Lat. 1 45 N. 
Mie a 

1802 J — S8 132 19 

1802 Long. of Macips xvi Type i 


mde iur. 5185 3' 35 39 :400 


xvii Mansion. Coptic, Charthian. Arabic, Al Kalba. Both 


u Hyde, Comm. 8: Alfergan, xx. 78. — xx. 78. 

w ]bid. 51. z Tabulze, 86. 

X Tabule, 84. a Hyde, Comm. 9. 52: Alfergan, 
y Hyde, Comm. 9. 51, 52: Alfergan, xx. 79. 
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denote Cor (Seorpionis, Kalb al Akrab, or Antares.) "The 
Coptic is from the Greek Kapàü(a. "This star is 8 Scorpionis 
in Ulugh Beigh*. 


8 Scorpionis, a Scorpii. 


A. D. S. br p Neo 

1437 £a Long. 8 2 16 o Lat. 4 3o S. 
5b 4 19 

1802 T — .8. 3 20 19 


1802 Long. of Menon MANO 5 185 16? 27' "114 
xix Mansion.  Coptic, Aggia (Hagia?). Arabie, Al 

Shaulav. "The Arabic denotes «the tail:" i.e. of the Scor- 

pion. "These stars are 20, 21 Scorpii in Ulugh Beigh v. 


20 Scorpiid, X Scorpii. 


A. D. Nc, Ut RN. 

1437 2» Long. 8 16 31 o Lat. 13 33 8. 
os iPuY 

1802 * — 8 21 35 19 


1802 Long. of Mansion xviii Type i ! 8s. 29* 18' 30-828 
-— XIX --—— 

The Coptic name of this mansion is rendered by Kircher, 
Sancta, as if it were merely the same with the Greek &yía. 
But he explais it also to mean the Statio translationis 
Canicule in ccelum : and he adds that it was likewise called 
in the Egyptian àerpoxóov: ie. after the name of the Dog- 
star itself. In our opinion we may probably infer from this 
peculiar mode of designating it, that it was the mansion in 
which Sirius exhibited the particular phenomenon of coming 
to the meridian at midnight. "The limits of this mansion, in 
our scheme, were Nov. 22 and Dec. 5 B. C. 848. Sirius rose 
heliacally for the meridian of Heliopolis or of Memphis, 
July 21 B.C. 848. From this day to December 5 the in- 
terval would be 137 days. Now in 137 days the antieipation 
of the stars in mean time, as our tables shew*, would amount 
almost to nine hours. 





d. h. m. 8. 

120 — 1 5I 49'13I 
17 — r: (6 50460 
137 — 8 88 39591: 


b Tabule, 86. | c Hyde, Comm. 9. 52: Alfergan, xx. 79. — 3 Tabulz, 88. 
* Introduction, Supplementary Tables. 
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M. Biot has calculated that A. D.139 Canicula rose helia- 
cally, for the meridian of Memphis, on July 20, at 3 h. 19 m. 
18s. 4. 4.f. On this principle, December 4 that year, 137 
days later, it would be rising at 18 h. 20 m. 38 s. from mid- 
night; and consequently culminating very nearly at mid- 
night; the semidiurnal arc of this star, or the time taken 
up by it, between rising and coming to the meridian, not 
being much more than five hours of mean times. "The case 
would not be materially different B. C. 848. It is evident 
at least, that this xixth mansion, whether dated from Nov. 22 
to Dec. 5, or from Nov. 21 to Dec. 4, must have been that in 
which Sirius was known to exhibit the phenomenon of culmi- 
nating at midnight ; and that is sufficient to explain its name. 

xx Mansion. Coptic, Nimamreh: Arabic, Al Naáim, or 
Al Naám^h. "The Arabians assigned to this mansion eight 
stars; four of which they called Min al Naáim al Wárida; i. e. 
E pecoribus adeuntibus; as if from the resort of the flocks 
to the wells to drink: and the other four Min al Naáim al 
Sádira; i. e. E pecoribus redeuntibus: as if from the flocks 
returning from drinking. And they compare the shape of all 
the eight to that of a chair, made with a curve or bend, so- 
liun incurvum. In Ulugh Beighi, 1, 2, and 6, 7, and 20; 21 
Sagittaril are designated by these names. 


21 Sagittarii,  Sagittarii. 





A. D. B6 7b y " o 4 

14437 ——. Ren 9. 631/09 Lat. 5 oS. 
5 4 19 

1802 - 9 II 35 I9 


1802 Long. of mansion, xix type i jas 
a Xx yPSi | 98. I2? 9 56 :543 


Both this star consequently, and 20 Sagittarii (another of 
Al Naáim al Sádira) yv Sagittarii Bayeri, the longitude of 
which, reduced to A. D.1802 from Ulugh Beigh, is 9 s. 14? 
5' 19", and its latitude, 2? 18' S, might have been assigned to 
this mansion from the first. 

The Coptic name of this mansion is rendered by Kircher 
Gratize et Jucunditatis; and the Arabie name appears to carry 
with it the idea of comfort, pleasantness, and enjoyment too k. 


f Traité, iv. $ 440. p. 639. xi. 79. 
& See Tables and Pad, a of the late i Tabulz, 90-92. 
F. Baily, esq., Table xxxiii. k Bentley, Hindu Astronomy, App. 


b Hyde, Comm. p. 9. 53. Alfergan, Part ii. p. 238. 
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* Kircher observes that it was so called: Quod letam produ- 


ceret segetem. — And to judge from the Julian limits of the 
mansion, Dec. 4—17, that might well be the case with 3t in 
Egypt. By that time in the month of December, the spring 
had already begun in that country, and vegetation was far 
advanced. According to Prosper Alpinus!, the wheat in his 
time was usually in the ear by Christmas-day ; and though 
Dec. 25 in his time would be as much after the solstitial day, 
as Dec. 16 or 17, B. C. 848, was before it, yet we cannot doubt 
that, for the climate of Egypt, there would be every appear- 
ance of spring between Dec. 4 and 17, even B. C. 848. The 
country would be green with herbage; and all the different 
seeds, sown subsequently to the retiring of the waters of the 
Nile, would be above ground, and fast advancing to ma- 
turity. 

xxi Mansion.  Coptiec, Polis (IlóAus) : Arabic, Al Belda m. 
This mausion is not noticed in Ulugh Beigh; the reason of 
which appears to be that, according to some of the Arabians, 
it consisted of a part of the heavens, destitute of stars: lying 
between the preceding mansion, Al Naáim, and the next, 
Sa'd al Dábih. Alfergan so describes it^: Spatium coeli 
parvum quod succedit Naomis; stellis vacuum. Ulugh Beigh 
must have considered it a vacant mansion too; though Turg- 
jemán, quoted by Hyde», designates it as characterised by 
six stars of Sagittarius: In quibus sol commorari solet die 
totius anni brevissima. 

The longitude of mansion xx in our own type of A. D. 
1802 1s 295? 1' 227.257: and in that longitude, (as any one 
may see from the globe,) there are actually no stars visible 
in any part of the zodiac, north or south of the ecliptic, until 
you come to those which stand in 1? or 2? of Aquarius, and 
are the first of the constellation of Capricorn. The last 
stars enumerated by Ulugh Beigh in Sagittarius, are 28—29, 
30, 31, of his own list, c, a, b, c of Sagittarius in Bayer, accord- 
ing to Flamsteed. "The longitude of 31 Sagittari, reduced 
to A. D. 1802, is 9 s. 24? 11' 19", the Lat. 7? O S. It is con- 
sequently the most easternly of the stars at the root of the 
tail of the Horse. "The next star which he describes is 1 Ca- 


1 Res 7Egyptiacz i. cap. i. p. 7. n xx. 79. Cf. also Phiruzabadius, 
m Hyde, Comm. 9. apud Hyde, Comm. p. 9. 
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pricorni, 2 a Capricorni, which stood in A. D. 1802 in 10 s. 1? 
35-19. tis clear then that between the last star of Sagit- 
tarius in 9s. 24? 11' 19", and the first of Capricorn in 10s. 1? 
35' 19", there were no stars discoverable either in the north 
or in the south of the zodiac; i. e. just where our 20th man- 
sion began ; and for five or six degrees afterwards. And this, 
it must be admitted, is a very critical confirmation of the 
original derivation of the Arabian scheme of the mansions 
from the Egyptian, such as we exhibit in our own types. 
The author, denominated by Kircher Camusi (auctor?,) 
(Aben Ragel, as Hyde appears to have understood him to 
mean?,) describes Al-Beldeh as, Statio Lunz in dodecate- 
morio Capricorni inter Elnaim et Meschadt (Mas'ad) : and in 
the time of Aben Ragel this mansion did partly belong to 
Capricorn ; ending in the seventh degree of Capricorn. 

It is singular that the Coptic name of this mansion should 
be only the Greek IIós, and the Arabie one of AI Belda 
should mean IIóAus also. "This must imply that either the 
Coptic name was borrowed from the Arabic, or the Arabic 
one was borrowed from the Coptic. In the present instance, 
we are inclined to be of opinion that the former was the case. 
The Julian dates of this mansion were Dec. 17—30. "The date 
of the Nativity, Dec. 25, fell within it. When the Egyptians 
embraced Christianity, it is exceedingly probable that they 
would give a Christian name to this mansion in particular, 
taken from that coincidence; and we conjecture that this 
name was that of Gratia, which Kircher's version of the Coptic 
makes part of the name of the preceding mansion, Grati: et 
Jucunditatis. 'The xx mansion was probably called Statio 
Jucunditatis, for the reason assigned; and the xxi Statio 
Grati. "The Arabians might change the name of Gratia 
into that of city, or Belda, for reasons peculiar to themselves ; 
or because the winter solstice took place in this mansion; 
and that change in the course of time might be reflected in 
the Coptie by IIóAus, for Gratia also. 

xxii Mansion. Coptie, Upeutos: Arabie, Sa'd al Dábih a. 
The stars of this mansion, in Ulugh Beigh", are 1 and 8 Ca- 
pricorni. 


9 ii. 566. » Comment. p. 9. q Hyde, Comm. 9. 54. Alfergan, xx. 79. 
r 'Tabulz, p. 94. 
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1 Capricorni, 2 a Capricorni. 





A. D. B it, " c; 

14419. ... Long. 8 30-4-t 5 Lat. 6 42N. 
9 4 I9 

1802. .. IO I 35 I9 


1802 Long. of TERDUM ee d 102. 7* gy qi; 951 

The meaning of the Coptic name of this mansion, accord- 
ing to Kircher, is Brachium Sacrificiü. 'lhe Arabie too de- 
notes Fortuna Maetantis. Alfergan 3: Sado-ddábih duze stel- 
le exigue ; quarum borealiori prope adstat stella obscurior 
quam Arabes ovem nuncupant: atque hinc ilud nomen; 
i. e. of the mansion: Fortuna decollantis, as Hyde expresses 
it3, after Alfergan. "Turgjemán too*: Fortuna mactantis 
sunt du stell: lucidiores, in sinistro cornu Capricorni: qua- 
rum uni in proximo adjacet tertia stella exigua * velut ma- 
ctanda ovis: quo et nomine appellatur. 

This mansion then derived its name in the Arabic from 
three stars, in a right line or nearly so, (at present in the 
1? or 9? of Capricorn,) two of which were thought to be in the 
act of sacrifieimg the third. Now this is so far-fetched an 
idea, so impossible to have been suggested by the appearance 
of the heavens themselves, and so unlikely to have occurred 
even to the imaginations of the Arabians, inventive as they 
always have been, and prone to such conceptions as these, 
unless it had been suggested by something else, that we may 
take it for granted the first idea of it must have been de- 
rived from the Coptic name of the mansion. It has already 
been shewnt that the mansions in this quarter of the ecliptic, 
in the original delineation of the Egyptians, did all by their 
names imply some connection with the act which gave name 
to the sign of Aquarius; and with the mode of representing 
that sign: viz. by an arm and a sacrifice, the sacrifice of Horus 
tothe sun. "The idea of a sacrifice having been once suggested 
to the Arabians by the names of three or four of the mansions 


"This star is 2 Capricorni in Ulugh Beigh; a Capricorni, only 18' east of 
1 Capricorni, and 15 more to the south in point of latitude. 


q Hyde, Comm. 9. 54. Alfergan, xx. — p. 24. 
19- t Supra, ch. vi. sect. xii. p. 400 sqq. 
8 Beck, Ephemerides, ii. Cap. v. $ 7. 
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in this quarter, the first of which was this; they would soon 
find out in some one or other of the stars, allotted to these 
mansions, an emblem of the victim which must be supposed 
to be the subject of that sacrifice; and in others, the types 
and representations of those who must be supposed to be 
offering it. 

The ist mansion in such a scheme as this being laid down 
in 0? 0' 0", the viiith must fall in 90?: the xvth in 180?: and 
the xxid in 2707. "The xxist mansion of type i answered to 
the xxiüd of type iii, B. C. 848: and the longitude of this 
xxiid mansion, B. C. 848, was 271? 2' 13-757; that is, only 
1?2'19".757 more than 270?. The proper representative 
therefore of the winter solstice in type iii, B. C. 848, was this 
xxiid mansion: and we see that its Julian date at that time 
was Dec. 31; and Dec. 30 B. C. 848 answered as truly to the 
date of the mean winter solstice, as March 31 to that of the 
mean vernal equinox *. 

xxii Mansion. Coptie, Upeuritos: Arabic, Sa'd al Büla" : 
or in the dual number Al Bulaánwv. The stars of this man- 
sion, in Ulugh Beigh", are 6, 7 Aquarii*. 


6 Aquarü, v Aquarü. 





A.D. 8 D " » 6 : 
« 1437 o Long. 10 6 7; o Lat. 7 6 N. 
9 4 I9 
1802 » — IO II II I9 


1802 Long. of Mieision pcs Type vi 10s. 20? 44' 13685 

Kircher explains the Coptic name in this instance by 
Beatitudo, sive Brachium Absorptum. If the idea of beati- 
tude actually entered into this Coptic name, it will account 
for the Arabic Sa'd, (which means Beatitudo also ; at least in 
the sense of Fortuna, Good Fortune,) part of the name given to 
each of these four mansions. Al Bála, attached to it also in 
this instance, means Deglutientis ; and that too might be sug- 


* 'The date of the mean vernal equinox, B. C. 848, for the meridian of 
our tables, was March 31, 12 h. 59m. 2s. 24th.; whence it is easy to cal- 
culate from the table of ingresses among the supplementary tables, 
that the mean winter solstice, for the same meridian, would bear date 
Dec. 30, 11 h. 20 m. 40s. 12th.; and only 15 m. 44s. earlier for that of 
Heliopolis or of Memphis : 1. e. Dec. 30 about 11 A. M. exactly. 

u Hyde, Comm. 10. Alfergan, xxii. 79. vw Ibid. 55. X Tabule, 98. 
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' gested by the Coptie Absorptum.  Phiruzabadius, quoted by 
Hyde»: Bül&' constat duabus stellis cursu zequalibus : earum 
altera obscura est et altera lucida, qu: nominatur deglu- 
tiens, quasi absorbeat alteram : and this too is so improbable 
an idea that it never could have been imagined until it was 
suggested by something else.  Phiruzabadius adds, Oritur 
(sc. Bla") una nocte reliqua, (1. e. penultima,) de Canün poste- 
riori ; i e. January 30: and that is nearly the date of our xxiid 
mansion, in type iv. Jan. 28. 

xxiv Mansion. Coptie, Upeuineutes: Arabic, Sa'd al Süüd: 
the former, according to Kircher, Beatitudo Beatitudinum ; 
the latter, Fortuna Fortunarum : on which the same remark 
may be made as before, that the Arabic is only a version of 
the Egyptian, if the Egyptian is not so of the Arabic. "The 
stars of this mansion, in Ulugh Beigh*, are 4, 5 Aquari. 


5 Aquarii*, £ Aquarii. 


A.D. Ss. i5 " 7; e " 

1437 A Long. r0 16 40 o Lat. 6 45 N. 
5 4 19 

1802 " — ' IO 2I 4 I9 


1802 Long. of n uu Type ut 11s. 3* 35 39" 400 

xxv Mansion. Coptic, Upeutherian: Arabie, Sa'd al Ach- 
biya*. 'lhe Coptie name in this instance is rendered by 
Kircher, Brachium Absconditum. "The Arabic means For- 
tuna Tentoriorum: which is explained by the fact that of 
the four. stars, which belonged to this mansion, three were 
disposed in the form of a triangle (that is, a tent,) inclosing 
the fourth. Alfergan*: Sadolachbia: tres stelle referentes 
figuram trianguli, in quarum medio consistit stella quarta. 
They are 9, 10, 11 Aquarii in Ulugh Beigh*e. 


11 Zquarii, € .4quarii. 





A. D. 8S. o 4 Hu o 4/ 
1437 t: Long. r1 1: 7 o Lat; 8 48 N. 
5 4 19 
1802 "E — 11 Ó II 19 
1802 Long. of Mansion xxiv Type i AS ian 
lo sv. rus 2D 16? 27' 5-114 

Y Comm. p. 55. v Tabulz, 98. 
Z Hyde, 10. 55. Alfergan, xx. 79. c Hyde, Comm. p. 10, 57. Alfergan, 
a Hyde, 55. xx. 79. Hyde, Tabuls, 98. 
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This mansion is the last of those which bore the name of 
Brachium in the Coptic: and there seems to have been an 
allusion to that cireumstance, and to the place of this mansion 
in the order of a series so designated in common, in the epithet 
absconditum applied to it. ^ We observe that its date in 
type iii, of B. C. 848, is Feb. 8; three days later than the 
date of the sacrifice of Horus, Feb. 5. "lhese mansions, so 
characterized by this common appendage of the arm, the 
xxiid inclusive to the xxvth inclusive, (four in all) extended in 
this type from December 31—Feb. 21, a period of 52 days; 
the first of these terms being the day after the winter sol- 
stice in the sphere of Mazzaroth (Dec. 30), adapted to the 
epoch of B. C. 848, the latter the first day of Icthyon in that 
sphere. t is very possible that there were stated cere- 
monies in the course of these 52 days, four times repeated, 
once in each of these four mansions; the nature and dates 
of which being known would probably have explained the 
name given to these mansions respectively, and why it was 
connected with an arm, in each instance. It is evident that 
the stated date of the sacrifice to the sun, on the 15th of 
Aquarius or Hydron in the original scheme of the calendar 
of Mazzaroth, Feb. 5— would fall in the third of these man- 
sions: and that being probably the most important of all 
these ceremonies, and the one on which most might be sup- 
posed to depend, this coincidence may serve to explain the 
peculiar emphasis and significance of the name of this man- 
sion in particular, in comparison of those of the rest, Beati- 
tudo Beatitudinum. 

xxvi Mansion. Coptie, Artulos: Arabie, Al Phergh al 
Mukdim, or Mukáddem?.  'TThe stars of this mansion in 
Ulugh Beigh* are 3, 4 Equi or Pegasi. 

3 Equi Maj., 8 Pegasi. 


A. D. 8 





1437 5 Long. 1I 21 31 o Lat. 3o Bi N. 
5 di it9 
1802 i T JI 96 41 19 


1802 Long. of Mansion xxv Type i 
— xxvi — iii 


xxvii Mansion. Coptie, Artulosia: Arabic, Al Phergh al 
4 Hyde, Comm. 10.34. Alfergan, xx. 79. € Tabule, p. 52. 


Iu s. 29? 18' 30".828 
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— Müchir, or Al Máaccherf, "These are 1, 9 Equi Majoris in 
Ulugh Beighz. 


1 Equi Majoris£, 9 Pegasi. 





A. D. 8S. o 4 Hn o 4 

1437 "s Long. o 6 28 o Lat. 25 21 N. 
9 4 19 

1802 p — O II 32 I9 


1802 Long. of Mántion Tim IT ^ ]os. 12* 9' n6"-543 

In the first of these instances the Arabic name denotes 
Effusionis seu deplendi locus anterior: Locus effusionis 
situlaee anterior: in the second, Locus posteriorf. Phergh is 
explained to mean Locus unde effunditur aqua inter utrasque 
ansas situle sive urcei coriaceih : the spout of a water-jug or 
pitcher; the bung-hole of a cask; the neck or orifice of a 
skin or a bladder: any thing in short from which water or 
any kind of fluid may flow. Hyde however observesh, His 
nominibus non designatur urna Aquarii; sed inter antiqua 
ab Arabibus imposita nomina accensenda sunt. 

With regard to the Coptic names; Artulos is rendered by 
Kircher Statio Prioris Germinationis, Artulosia by Posterior 
Germinatio: and the distinction of Prior and Posterior of 
some kind most probably entered these Coptic names from the 
first, to account for the similar distinction which appears in the 
Arabian also. But with regard to the idea of Germination, 
we know not whether it is truly involved in the Coptic Artu- 
los and Artulosia, or not: but we conclude that it is. "To 
judge from the longitude of these two mansions, and from 
their position relatively to the two Pisces of the zodiac, the 
Piscis Australis and the Piscis Borealis respectively ; we 
should be entirely of opinion that the names imposed on 
these mansions originally by the Egyptians had an exclusive 
reference to these two Pisces. "These mansions are so dis- 
posed, that one of them (the xxv) would graduate directly 
from the last star in the tail of the southern fish, 8 Piscium 
of Ulugh Beighi, o Piscium of Bayer; and the other (the xxvi) 
would extend to one of the last stars in the tail of the north- 
er fish, 22 Piscium of Ulugh Beigh, » Piscium of Bayer! ; the 


f Hyde, Comm. 10, 34. Alfergan, h Comm. 34. 
i Tabule, 104. 


XX. 79. | 
£ Tabulz, 52. ii Ibid. 106. 
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middle one of three which lie in the same straight line, 21, 
239, 98 of Ulugh Beigh, 7 ; p of Bayer: as any one may 
see by comparing the longitudes of these stars on the globe 
with those of these two mansions, in the type of 1802. 

1n the cosmogony of the Egyptians, the Fishes of the 
zodiac were the types of production. "They represented the 
element of water, out of which every thing living, both vege- 
table and animal, was to be ultimately derived; and they 
had a still more direct connection with the origin of the two 
systems of being, the antediluvian and the postdiluvian, in 
partieular. As the types of production in this sense, they 
might give corresponding names to each of the mansions 
with which they were so closely associated ; and which lie 
in fact almost exactly within the limits of the 24 or 25 
degrees of the sphere comprehended between them; names 
into which the idea of germination might possibly enter, or 
might easily be supposed to do, in the Coptie itself. 'The 
prior germination then, in this sense, would point to the first 
origin and development of being from water, at the Mosaic 
creation; the posterior to the second, out of the same ele- 
ment, after the flood. 

We think this explanation much to be preferred to any 
which should attempt to account for such names, and for the 
idea at first sight implied in them, by supposing the man- 
sions, which bore such names, to have coincided with that 
season of the natural year which is characterised by the 
symptoms of the early spring. "Their dates indeed extended 
from February 20—March 18: which in other climates of 
the world might possibly have comprised the natural period 
of the early spring. JDut for the climate of Egypt these 
Julian terms would be much too late for the early spring. 
The first appearance of spring in that country, as we have 
seen, is more properly in November. 

xxviii Mansion. Coptie, Kuton: Arabic, Al Rishá*, or Betn 
al Ht; which last words are explained to mean Venter 
Piscis. 'lThe star which characterises this mansion, in Ulugh 
Beigh, is 12 Andromedz; the constellation designated by 
him as that of the Mulier Catenata !. 


k Hyde, Comm. 10. 35. Alfergan, xx. 79. 
l Hyde, Comm. 35. Tabulse, 56. 
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12 Zndromede, 8 Andromeda. 
A.D. "St icd. ^ 





1437 Long.. 0- 343. 13^ O0 Lat 3H 36 N. 
5. 4 !9 
1802 Qo 28. 14.) 39 


1802 Long. of gari di iiia às os 259 1" 22^ ag. 

This star indeed is not on the belly of the Fish, but on 
the mouth, and on the girdle or cincture of Andromeda it- 
self. "The longitude however of the mansion to which it 
belonged is clearly that of our xxviith of type i, our xxviiith 
of type iii, continued to A. D. 1802: so that, having set out 
with this comparison of Egyptian and of Arabian mansions, 
from mansion i in each, in a state of coincidence one with 
the other, we have come round to the last in each, in a state 
of coincidence also: which is sufficient to prove the identity 
of the two schemes throughout, notwithstanding the acci- 
dental distinctions which have been discovered between them, 
at intermediate points of each ; and consequently the origi- 
nal derivation of the Arabian from the Egyptian. 

The Coptic name of this mansion, Kuton, appears to be 
the same as the Greek KZros: and that would identify the 
mansion with the Statio Piscis, and justify Kircher's version 
of the name, Statio Piscis, accordingly. "The mansion before 
this terminated exactly at the last star on the tail of the 
Piscis Borealis: and that being situated in the middle of 
the tail, a line perpendicular to the ecliptic, and passing 
through this star, would bisect this fish, and yet pass directly 
between the two last mansions, confining alike on each. The 
north fish, on this principle, would be common to both the 
xxviith and the xxviiith mansions: and it might give name 
to either, just as if it had belonged exclusively to it. 

And yet there is reason to doubt whether the name of the 
xxviiith mansion, (type iii) the last of the revision of B. C. 
848, was really that of the Fish. "The meaning of the Ara- 
bic name of this mansion, Al Rishá, is Funis, or Funicu- 
lus*: and that may lead to the discovery of its true name 
from the first. 

There is in the zodiac a thread, or band, which passes from 


m Hyde, Comm. to. 
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one of these two Pisces to the other; and, from the purpose 
which it appears to serve of uniting them, is called eíróecojos 
ix0óev, or simply oóróeouos, A(vov, ápmeóóvg?. ts Arabian 
name is Cheit Kettáni, or Filum lineum. "This being the 
case, we cannot confound the Arabie name of the last man- 
sion, Al Rishá, with this eóróeouos ix0óov: as any one may 
be further convinced, by turning to the longitudes and lati- 
tudes of the stars of this node or orócopos itself, in Ulugh 
Beigh?, (9—20 Piscium in his list, and comparing them 
with those of Al Rishá or Betn al Hát. 

Hyginus has an observation, in reference to this Vinculum 
Piscium, which we consider it worth our while to quote»: 
Pisces, says he, quibusdam stellis ut lineola ab Arietis pede 
primo conjunguntur...horum conjunctionem, qu: a pede 
Arietis primo notatur, Aratus Grece ojvóeoporv )movpávior à 
Cicero nodum coelestem dicit ... qui utrique volunt signifi- 
care eum nodum non solum Piscium sed etiam totius sphzerze 
esse. quo enim loco circulus ab Arietis pede jeonupwós 
dieitur (lege ducitur, qui meridiem significet ; et quo loco 
is circulus ueoqufpwós conjungitur et transit zequinoctialem 
circulum, in ipsa conjunctione circulorum nodus Piscium signi- 


fieatur: quare eum non Piscium sed etiam coelestium nodum  . 


appellaverunt. 

Now the fact is that, if both the constellations and the 
mansions, such as we have described each of them, are sup- 
posed to have been finally laid down on the sphere in B. C. 
848, then the two first stars of the constellation Aries, y and 
B Anetis being brought to the meridian in 353? of the 
ecliptie, (their place B. C. 848,) in the manner implied in the 
above passage; a line passing critically between the xxviith 
and the xxvirith mansions of type iii, that is, drawn just from 
the end of 348^, and produced to the intersection of the me- 


n Hyde, Comm. 56. — o "Tabule, 104-106. — » Astronom. Poet. lib. iii. xxix. 
q Cf. Pheenomena, 244, 245. Cicero, Áratea Fragmenta, 6-14 : 


Atque horum e caudis duplices velut :ere catenze, 
Discessuque diu verse, per lumina serpunt, 
Atque una tandem in stella communiter hzrent 
Quam veteres soliti coelestem dicere nodum. 


Cf. Germanici Css. Aratea Pheno- pedes Arietis. It seems this band was 
mena, 244: on which the Scholiast: ^ always represented on the $pheres of 
Habent inter se (Pisces sc.) alligamen- — old of a seffron colour. 

tum luteum, continens usque ad priores 
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. ridian with the outermost line of the zodiae on the south, will 


meet it as nearly as possible in the place which must have 
been occupied B.C.848 by £ Piscium, the last of the three 
stars described by Ptolemy ', and by Ulugh Beigh too, (Pis- 
cium 16, 17, 18, y v £ of Bayer,) as next to the orócopos 
or node of the Pisces itself: which star is situated at pre- 
sent in the extreme limit of the zodiac, in mean longitude 
24^ or 25^, south latitude 8?, just under the foot of the 
Ram; and B.C.848 was 36? 49' 44" west of its place in 
1802. 

We are altogether of opinion that this is the most probable 
explanation of the name of Al Rishá given to the xxviiith 
mansion of type iii; the coincidence thus pointed out of the 
intersection of a hme so drawn, between the two last man- 
sions and the meridian circle, passing through the first star 
of the constellation Aries and the first degree of the sphere 
of Mazzaroth. On this principle however, it is probable that 
the original name of this mansion, among the Egyptians, was 
something which meant the same thing as A1 Rishá, not as 
Kuton. On this principle too, it is easy to account for the 
introduction into the sphere of this asterism of the oróe- 
cos itself; and why as passing between the xxviith and the 
xxviiüth mansions, to both which the northern fish apper- 
tained alike, it should have come to be regarded as the or- 
0eopos ix0óov, or Bond of the fishes in particular, though it 
was in reality, (and as Aratus appears to have understood it,) 
the Band of the sphere; the connecting link, at least, and 
bond of union between the mansions and the signs in the 
sphere of Mazzaroth. We have seen also that there was 
actually a mansion in the Egyptian scheme, which went by 
the name of Connectens; the second, in the preceding enu- 
meration, copresponding to the Arabie Al Sheratein of the 
original scheme, and the A1 Botein of the third: yet why the 
name of Connectens should have been given to that mansion 
in particular did not appear. It is possible that this name 
in reality belonged more properly to the xxviüth mansion, 
as the true connecting mansion; in which case it would ob- 
viously mean the same thing as the Arabic Rishá. It is not 
probable that the name of Pisces would be given both to 

* Delambre, Astronomie Ancienne, ii. 276. "Ulugh Beigh, Tabulz, p. 106. 
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the xxviüth mansion and to the ist; as it must have been, 
if the true name of the former was always Kuton, and that 
of the latter was always Pikutorion. If the name of the iind 
mansion too was always K&Aorv or KéAuov, we do not see 
how that could possibly come to mean Statio Connectens ; 
though it might be mistaken for Kouiía or Ventriculus, and 
so give occasion to the Arabic name of A1 Botein. 

We incline therefore to the conclusion that the true name 
of the xxviüth mansion (March 18-31) was Connectens, or 
ó oróecuos ; answering to Al Rishá in the Arabic, and ulti- 
mately the original of that name: for the reason which we 
have just explained; viz. That this mansion was actually the 
connecting link of the mansions and of the constellations and 
signs, in the sphere of Mazzaroth, as divided out in certain 
proportions among them all; all being supposed to meet at 
last in the eróecpos or node; the intersection of the line 
drawn through the first degree of the xxviiith mansion, with 
the meridian passing through the first degree of the sphere 
of Mazzaroth *. | 


* A work has been recently published (the first volume in 1845, the se- 
cond in 1849) by a learned Frenchman, (a distinguished oriental scholar in 
particular,) Mons. Sédillot (the younger,) entitled * Matériaux pour servir 
à l'Histoire Comparée des Sciences Mathématiques chez les Grecs et les 
Orientaux ;" which we had not an opportunity of consulting until after 
the completion of the preceding comparison of the Arabian scheme of the 
mansions with the Egyptian. 

There is an account of the Arabian mansions in this work; containing 
not only their names and the explanation of their meaning in each in- 
stance, but also the dates of the rising and setting of each mansion respec- 
tively, and the natural characteristics of the season of the year with which 
those coincided ; an account, translated from one of the MSS. in the Na- 
tional Library at Paris, (No. 898.) 

The author of this account was the Persian astronomer commonly 
known by the name of Kaswini, from the city of Kasvin, or Casbin, of 
which he was a native. —Casbin, according to D'Herbelot, was founded by 
Schabat, surnamed Dhulantaf, in the month of May, anno Alex. 466, A. D. 
154; (though this date would correspond more properly to the 466th year 
of the /Era Grecorum, than of the /Era Seleucidarum ;) and it was for a 
long time the capital city of the Persian empire. Some of the learned sup- 
pose it to have been the same as the Arsacia of the ancient Parthians. It 
- was situated at least in Irak, a province of the ancient Parthia, the most 
mountainous division of that country ; and it still exists, and according to 
the report of modern travellers, (adopted by the Connaissance des Temps,) 








| 
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" its geographical position is defined by N. Lat. 36? 11': and East L. 47^ 


13 —3h. 8m. 52s. east of Paris, and consequently 57m. 27s. east of 
Jerusalem, 1h. 13m. 115. east of the ancient Heliopolis. 

There can be little doubt that the author of this account was Kaswini of 
this city. He mentions Irak, in the course of the account, more than once, 
and in such a manner as to imply that he was writing the account there 
atthetime. It is clear too that he supposes the mansions, which he was de- 
scribing, to have been more properly Arabian (at least in their origin) than 
Persian. Now the proper name of this Kaswini, according to D'Herbelot, 
was Nagmeddin Ali Ben Amram ; and he had the surname of Abul Has- 
san al Catéb. He was a scholar of Nassireddin al 'Thusi, one of the most 
celebrated of the Arabian astronomers, and the author of the Ilekhanique 
or Imperial T'ables. 

The first thing necessary, in order to make any use of his account, would 
be to know its date; but we do not find this specified by Mons. Sédillot ; 
nor even the age of the author. If however he was a scholar of Nassired- 
din's, the age of Nassireddin is known. — Nassireddin was born, according 
to D'Herbelot (after Abulfeda and others,) Hej. 597, A. D. 1200; and he 
died Hej. 672, A. D. 1273, or Hej. 687, A. D. 1288. The observatory at 


. Meragah at least was founded by him, A. D. 1260? ; and that may be as- 


sumed as most properly his age. And this being supposed of Nassired- 
din, the age of Kaswini may be assumed about the same time. "The 
internal evidence of his account of the mansions agrees to this date; in 
particular the date which he assigns to the end of the natural year, the 
twentieth night before the end of Adarb; for this is a designation of 
Adar 12 in the Syrian, March 12 in the Julian, calendar; and A. D. 1260 
the vernal equinox was actually falling between March 12 and 13, not only 
for the meridian of Jerusalem or of Heliopolis, but of Casbin also. 

The most important parts of this account are the dates of the risings and 
settings of the mansions, which it specifies c. It does not appear that the 
learned translator thought it necessary to verify these dates, or to ascertain 
how far they were consistent with each other, or with the principles of the 
scheme of which they made a part. We shall endeavour to supply this 
omission; and in particular to recover if possible the genuine numbers 
of Kaswini, which are not uniformly represented in this account; though 
we do not attribute that to any fault of Mons. Sédillot, but simply to the 
MS. from which he translated these dates. 

i. then; the number of the mansions recognised in this account is 28. 
ii. l'hese 28 mansions, according to this account too 4, were one thing as 
referred to the moon, and another as referred to the stars. As referred to 
the moon, they were simply a cycle of 28 days; as referred to the stars, 
they were the cycle of the natural solar, or rather of the Julian, year itself, 
It is observed at the end *, *'l'he solar year of 365 days is thus divided 
into four parts, and each part into seven mansions of thirteen days each, 
which constitute the twenty-eight houses of the moon." "Twenty-eight man- 


a Sédillot, Matériaux, &c. p. xii. b [bid. p. 516. € [bid. p. 516-529. 
d Ibid. p. 51:3. € [bid. p. 529. 
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sions of thirteen days each indeed do not make up 365 days; only 364. 
But it had been already specified in the proper place, that one mansion 
had 14 days. It follows that every mansion in this scheme, with that one 
exception, was of the same length. Each had r3 days; and all the 28 
together had 365. If so, the dates of the mansions must have been agree- 
able to that distinction ; and each must have stood 13 days higher or lower 
than the next to it. 

That the precise length of the mansions was thus supposed to be fAir- 
teen days, appears further from the distinction of the ascending and of 
the descending mansions, recognised by Kaswinif; the latter of which he 
calls Sakouth, and the former Thalouh. 'lThe ascending mansion was that 
which was just appearing above the horizon, and the descending that 
which was just disappearing below it, at one and the same moment. Now 
this ascending and this descending process he tells usf was prolonged in 
each instance thirteen days; until every degree of the ascending mansion 
and the opposite degree of the descending one had both appeared and 
disappeared in this manner above and below the horizon respectively : and 
during these 13 days, he continues f, all the affections of the weather, such 
as rain or wind, heat or cold, were attributed to the descending mansion. 
It must be clear then that both the ascent of a particular mansion and the 
descent of the opposite mansion occupied r3 days, and 13 days exactly ; 
and consequently that, if the numbers of Kaswini do not follow this rule 
in every instance, they cannot be genuine in every instance. 

It has been sufficiently explained that by virtue of this peculiar division 
of the mansions, whether as adapted to the ecliptic or to the equator, there 
must be 180 degrees between opposite mansions; i. e. between any one 
mansion and the fifteenth in order from it; and that, when any one was 
rising, the opposite mansion must be setting, and vice versa. "l'hese dis- 
tinctions are recognised in the present account. ** Of the 28 mansions," 
it is observed £, * 14 are always above the horizon, and 14 are always below 
it; and when any one of them is setting, the opposite one is rising at the 
same moment." It follows that the dates of the risings must stand at a 
determinate distance from those of the settings, and vice versa. If both 
are genuine, there ought to be 182 days' interval between them, and in one 
particular case 183 days. Kaswini has specified the dates of both : one of 
them is consequently a check on the other, and a test of the truth of the 
other. 'lhere ought to be 182 or 183 days between them in every in- 
stance; and if that is not the case, one or both of them must be in error; 
though even in that case, it is not probable that both should always be 
found to be in error at once. 

In specifying these dates, Kaswini follows the Arabian rule of reckoning 
from the night, or of reckoning the day to the night; and not vice versa. 
Had the risings and settings in question been referred to evening or sun- 
set, this rule would have been different from the Julian; but it appears 
that they are all referred to sunrise or morning, or rather to the break of 
day, to the first appearance of day light before sunrise, every morning. 


f Matériaux, p. 514, 515. £ Ibid. p. 514. 
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' "The ascending mansion in each instance was that which was appearing in 


the horizon a£ dawn; the descending one was that which was just dis- 
appearing below it at the same momenth. "'Dl'he epoch of the ascent and 
of the descent then in each instance was the point of dawn; which as a 
general thing might be said to be an hour or 52 minutes before sunrise all 
round the year. And this being the case, there is no difference between 
this rule of reckoning by nights and the Julian one of reckoning by days. 
À given night of the month is a given day of the month ; a given morning 
of the month at least. Kaswini himself in one instance (the date of the 
descent of the last mansion) expresses it both by the fifth night of Tes- 
chrin ii, aecording to the Arabian rule, and by the fifth of ''eschrin ik, ac- 
cording to the Julian. 

These observations having been premised, it is evident from them that 
if one only of these dates could be assumed as genuine, all the rest might 
be obtained from it, and with certainty too, simply by the application of 
one and the same rule of derivation throughout: and that also whether 
the assumed date were an ascending or a descending one. [tis natural 
to take the dates first specified in the account itself, those of the first man- 
sion. "The ascending date of this mansion in the text of Mons. Sédillot's 
version! is the 16th night current of Nisan; the descending one is the 18th 
night current of Teschrin i. 'The former corresponds to April 16, the 
latter to October 18. Now these are not consistent. If the ascending 
date is right, the descending one is two days in excess ; if the latter is cor- 
rect, the former is two days in defect: the number of days from a given 
day in April to the same day in October being exactly 183. 

"The truth indeed is that the descending date in this instance is the 
genuine one; and therefore the ascending date is to be corrected in con- 
formity to it, from Nisan or April 16 to Nisan or April 18. "The cardinal 
date of the scheme then, that from which all the rest are ultimately de- 
rivable, was April 18; and the scheme itself, when it comes to be understood, 
it appears to us furnishes a critical proof of this fact. 

In accommodating the mansions to the Julian year, which is sometimes 
365 and sometimes 366 days in length, one mansion must have a day 
ertra every year of the Julian cycle of leap-year, and another mansion 
every leap-year. Kaswini himself observes?" that 14 days were allowed 
to one mansion, in order that the final disappearance of the 28th mansion 
might coincide with the end of one year, and the succession of mansions 
might begin again in the same way at the beginning of the next: and as 
the year which he means is the Julian year of Syria, it is clear that the 
mansions on this principle must have been supposed by him always to 
have contained the same number of days as this Julian year of Syria, 365 
in the common years of its proper cycle of leap-year, 366 in the leap-years 
themselves. In this case, while some one mansion had an eztra day every 
year, secundum ordinem, some other must have had an extra day every fourth 
year, eztra ordinem. . 'l'he question is, what mansions these would be. 


h Matériaux, p. 514, 515. i Ibid. p. 529. k [bid. p. 524. 
! Ibid. p. 516. m Ibid. p. 515. 
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In the scheme which we have just been considering, (the scheme which, 
as we have seen, is recognised by Ulugh Beigh, and which appears to us 
to have been the genuine scheme of the Arabian mansions properly so 
called,) these two mansions were the xivth, Simák al A'zal, and the xxviiüith, 
A] Rishá. The former had the ertra day in the common years of the cycle 
of leap-year, or rather every year; the latter in the leap-year, that is, every 
fourth year. We learn from this distinction that the mansions selected for 
the intercalary day in each of these instances were opposite mansions, i. e. 
fourteen mansions asunder one from the other respectively ; and it seems 
only probable a priori that such would be the case. 

We have learnt however from the preceding account of these mansions", 
that in some schemes of the Arabians themselves the xth mansion, Al 
Gjeb'ha, had the extra day. And this, it seems, was the rule of Kaswini's 
scheme.  Al-Djebhah in that too had 14 days?, and regularly so ; i. e. in 
every year of the cycle alike. What mansion besides had 14 days (though 
only at stated times) is not specified in this account. But if Al-Djebhah 
the xth was intercalary in every year of the cycle alike,what could be inter- 
calary in the leap-years of the cycle so properly as the xxivth, the opposite 
mansion? the Arabian name of which in this account of Kaswini's is Saad 
al Sooud P. 

Now if the date of the ist mansion is Nisan 18, or April 18, that of the 
xth is necessarily Ab 13, or Aug. 13: and this being its ascending date, 
its descending date, (which is also the ascending date of its opposite man- 
sion, the xxivth,) is Schébat 12. "The Syrian Schébat corresponded to 
the Julian February, in every thing but the seat of the intercalary day in 
the leap-year; which in the Julian calendar follows the 28th of February, 
but in the Syrian came next to the 25th of Schébat. If then the xxivth 
mansion had 13 days in the common years of the cycle, and 14 in the 
leap-year, the first day of this mansion would be the same in every year of 
the cycle alike, Schébat 12; and in the leap-year the last day would always 
coincide with the intercalary day, Schébat 26. 

That Al Gjeb'ha the xth mansion had 14 days in some schemes instead 
of the xivth, Simák al A'zal, appeared from the testimony of Al-Jauharius", 
an older writer than Kazwini by 3oo years. "This rule therefore could not 
have been introduced by Kaswini, or by the Persian astronomers of his 
time in contradistinction to the Arabian. We have probably pointed out 
the true explanation why 14 days were assigned to the xth mansion; in the 
coincidence between the last day of that mansion, August 7 or 8, and the 
Babylonian date of the genitura mundi ; which might seem to have desig- 
nated it as the epochal mansion. But thereis no reason why the other part 
of the same rule, that which assigned 14 days to the opposite mansion, the 
xxivth also, might not have been introduced by the Persian astronomers ; 
and with this view expressly of accommodating the cycle of the mansions to 
the cycle of leap year in the Syrian calendar. And this would appear to 
imply that the introduction of this second part of one and the same rule - 
could not have been of long standing in the time of Kaswini, if he himself 


n Supra, p. 333- o Matériaux, p. 515 P Ibid. p. 527. 
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- was not the author of it. 'The coincidence on which it was founded could 


begin to hold good only when the epoch of the mansions was beginning to 
fall on April 18; for it depends entirely upon that; and that could neither 
always have been the case, nor always continue to be the case. It was the 
case however in Kaswini's time; and as his scheme of the mansions is 
adapted to this Syrian calendar exclusively, we consider it far from im- 
probable that either he or Nassireddin his master made this change in the 
intercalary rule of the mansions, on purpose to accommodate them to the 
Syrian calendar. 

It is most reasonable too to suppose that if an astronomer like Kaswini 
proposed a scheme of this kind, without any qualification, he proposed it 
as something perpetual, or at least for as long a time as under the circum- 
stances of the case would be possible; that is, until the difference between 
the mean sidereal year and the mean Julian should accumulate to a day 
and a night complete ; which would not be the case in less than 159 years. 
For this purpose however it was evidently necessary that the scheme should 
be adapted in the first instance to the first year of the Julian cycle of leap- 
year rather than to any other. "We cannot say that Kaswini's scheme is 
professedly adapted to this hypothesis; but when his numbers come to be 
recovered it will be seen to be so virtually: nor have we perceived any 
thing in it which would prevent us from supposing it was actually so 
adapted to A. D. 1260 itself ; a year which is consistent with his own and 
Nassireddin's age in other respects and with the date of the vernal equinox 
recognised by him; and was also the first year after leap-year both in the 
Syrian cycle of that kind and in the Julian. 

We shall now proceed to lay the scheme itself before the reader, dis- 
tinguishing by an asterisk those dates which we have seen no reason to 
alter; that the reader may perceive at one glance that these are at least as 
numerous as those which we have corrected: and it should be remem- 
bered that any one of the former class being admitted as genuine and 
authentic it ascertains and confirms all the rest. 


Lunar Mansions of Kaswini? with their Syrian and their Julian dates, 
adapted to A. D. 1260. 











Order. Names, Ascending dates. Descending dates, 
i Les Schérathanes. 
(Les deux Mar- : 
ques) also Al Nisan 18 April 18 ....| «Teschrin i. 18 Oct. 18 


Nathih (celui 
qui donne un 
coup decorne). 


ii Al-Bothain. 

Le petit Ventre, 
or Le Ventre 
du Béáélier. 





Aiarr Mayi ........ xTeschrini. 31. Oct. 31 














a Sédillot, Matériaux &c. p. 515-529. 
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Order. 


Names, 


Ascending dates. 


Descending dates. 





viii 


xii 


xiii 


xiv 


XV 


xvi 


xvli 


AI-'Thoreia. 

Les Pléiades. Al- 
so Al-Nedjm, 
'The Constel- 
lation. 


Aiar 14 May 14 


*Teschrin ii. 13 Nov. 13 





Al-Débaran. 

(Le Suivant). Ta- 
bih al-Nedjm, 
Le Suivant d' 
Al-Nedjm. 


Aiar 27 Mayo27 


xTeschrin ii. 26 Nov. 26 





Al-Hakaah. 

La téte d' al. 
Djouza (Ori- 
on). Hakaah, 
acircular mark 
on the upper 
part of an 
horse's chest. 


*Haziran 9 June 9 .... 


Canouni.9 Dec. 9. 





Al-Henaah. 


*Haziran 22 June 22.. 


xCanouni. 22 Dec. 22 





Al-Dziraa. 
Le Bras (con- 
tracté)duLion. 


Tamouz 5 July 5 


*Canounii. 4 Jan. 4 





Al-Netrah. 
Le Nez du Lion. 


Tamouz 18 July 18.... 


*Canounii. 17 Jan. 17 





Al-Tharf. 
Le Regard ou le 
cóté du Lion. 


Tamouz 31r July 31.... 


Canoun ii 30 Jan. 3o 





Al-Djebhah. 
LeFrontduLion. 


Ab r3 August 13 
14 days. 


xSchébat 12 Feb. 12 
Leap-year, r4 days. 





Al-Zubrah. 
La Crinióére du 
Lion. 


Ab27; August27...... 


Schébat 25  Feb.25 





Al-Sharfah. 
Mutatrix. 


*Eiloulg Sept.9...... 





Adar ro March 10 





Al-Aoua. 
Clamator. 


xEiloul 22 Sept. 22 


.| Adar 23 March 23 





AlI-Simakh. 
Le Lancier (dés- 
armé). 


*Teschrin i. 5 Oct. 5 .. 


Nisans April 5 





Al-Ghafar. 
Le Voile. 


xTeschrin i. 18 Oct. 18 


Nisan 18 April 18 





Al-Zubana. 
Les Serres (du 
Scorpion). 


*Teschrin i. 31. Oct. 31 


Aiar i May: 








1-Iklil. 

La Couronne, la 
téte du Scor- 
pion. 





xTeschrin ii. 13 Nov. 13 





Aiar 14. May 14 
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Order. Names. 


Ascending dates. 


Descending dates. 





Al-Calb. 
Le Coeur (du 
Scorpion). 


«Teschrinii. 26 Nov. 26 


Aiar 27 May ?;7 





A]-Schaulah. 
LeDard (duScor- 
pion). 


x*Canouni.9  Dec.9 


.| *Haziran 9 June 9 





Al-Naaim. 
Les Troupeaux. 


xCanouni.22 Dec. 22 


*xHaziran 22 June 22 





Al-Beldah. 
La Plaine. 


*Canoun ii 4 Jan.4 .. 


Tamouz 5 July 5 





Saad al-Dzabih. 
Fortuna Mactan- 
tis. 


*Canoun ii. 17 Jan. 17 


Tamouz 18 July 18 





Saad-Bula. 
Fortuna Degluti- 
entis. 


xxiii 


Canoun ii. 30 Jan. 3o.. 


*Tamouz 31 July 31 
In the text Ab 31 





Saad al-Sooud. 
Fortuna Fortu- 
narum. 


Saad al-Akhbiah. 
La fortune des 
'Tentes. 


Al-Ferg-al-awwal. 
Le premier Gou- 
leau(del Urne). 


xxiv 








xxvi 


xSchébat 12 Feb. 12 .. 
in leap-year r4 days. 


Ab 13 August 13 





xSchébat 25  Feb.25 .. 


Ab 27 August 27 





Adar 10 March 10 .... 


*Eiloulg Sept. 9 





Al-Ferg-al-tsani. 
Le second Gou- 
leau. 


xxvli 


Adar23 March 53 .... 


«Eiloul 22 Sept. 22 





Betn al-Haut. 
LeventreduPois- 
son. Al-Res- 

cha, le Fil. 


xxviii 











Nisan 5 April 5 





xTeschrin i. 5. Oct. 5 








It remains to be shewn, in what manner these dates are derivable from 





the original dates of the mansions. But it will be sufficient to point this 
out in one instance, the first of all, the epochal date, Nisan 18 or April 18; 
on which all the rest depend. 

We observe then that, if this scheme was truly adapted to A. D. 1260, or 
to any year about that time, (the first in the cycle of leap-year,) it was little 
more than 500 years older than our type of A. D. 1802. In 5oo years the 
sidereal precession on the mean Julian year amounts to 3 days, 4h. 19 m. 
44sec. "The date of Al Sheratán in our type of 1802, for the meridian of 
Heliopolis, is April 16 at 16h. 53m. 42s. On this principle it would 
seem that all we had to do, to get the epoch of Kaswini's scheme from our 
own, was to subtract 3 d. 4h. 19 m. 44 sec. from the epoch of A. D. 1802, 
the epoch of our xxviiith mansion at that time-—the rst mansion of the 
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type of B. C. 848; which would give it April 13 at 12 h. 33 m. 58 sec. for 
the meridian of Heliopolis, five days earlier than what appears to have been 
its true date, April 18. 

Now this conclusion is not wrong in itself, notwithstanding its seeming 
inconsistency with the other. The reason is, that Kaswini's scheme begins 
in the 6th degree of ours. It was perfectly indifferent to a scheme 
like his, and to the fact of its derivation from the Egyptian, in what 
relation it stood to the latter, provided it was always in the same ; i. e. 
whether it set out from the first degree of the Egyptian or from any other. 
Assuming therefore that the true year to which it was adapted was A. D. 
1260; let us first of all ascertain the amount of the sidereal precession 
on the Julian year, from B. C. 1847 to A. D. 1260; i.e. in 3106 years 

















d. h. 
i. 3000 mean Julian years Ks A —1,095,750 O0 
100 3 : T ís - 56,525 O0 
6 x * ^r E - 2,191 I2 
3106 ds Y Es T —1,134,466 12 
Add from the last leap-year, B. C. 1849 - 12 hours 
Sum of actual Julian time,B.C.1847 to A.D.1260 1,134,467 o | 
d. h. m. s 
ii. 3000 mean sidereal years " .. . 71,095,769 1 58 22:363 . 
100 - d i^ Ur — 326,525 15 15 56-745. 
6 is e. e 6 - 2,191 12 54 57:405 
3106 D T —1,134,486 6 9 16:513 
Subtract . ^ 1,134,467 
Excess of mean sidereal over actual Julian time 4. HOUR 
from B. C. 1847 to A. D. 1260 19 6 9 16:513 3 


'This excess, under the circumstances of the case, and for the reason 


explained elsewhere, will require to be diminished fwo days; so that its — 


true amount from B. C. 1847 to A. D. 1260 will be 17 d. 6h. 9 m. 16 s:513. 

Now if the sun was in conjunction with the first mansion on April 8 at 
12h. 32m. 8s8, B. C. 1847 for the meridian of Heliopolis, we may 
assume that it must have been in conjunction with the xxviiith (i. e, it 
must have been in the first degree of the xxviiith) according to the cycli- 


cal rule of the mansions, March 26 at 12h. 32 m. 888. We havethere- — 


fore B. C. 1847, for the meridian in question, the h. m. & 


sun in the first degree of mansion xxviii March 26 12 32 88 


Precession, 3106 years /5 17 6 9 16.5 
A.D. 1260 the sun in the first degree of mansion 


xxviii J* e Lys 





April 12 18 41 2533 1 
The true sidereal epoch of this mansion then for its own meridian A.D. — 
1260 would be April r2 at 18 hours; and if the sun was on the first de- — 


, 


gree of this mansion in that year April 12 at 18 hours, according to the - 


s P. 342, Supra. 


» 


cyclical rule of the mansions it would be on the sixth degree Apriliga& — - 
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18 hours; and that degree would be rising with the sun some time in the 
morning of April 18. | 

Now it has been already shewn from Kaswini's own account that he 
reckoned the ascent and descent of each mansion from the moment of 
daybreak or dawn precisely. But it appears also that this moment coin- 
cided with that of the heliacal rising of certain stars which constituted the 
determining stars of the mansion. These stars in the first instance of all 
were those on the head of the Ram. . He calls them himself the Horns of 
the Ram*t; and he compares their position relatively to each other to that 
of three circles disposed in the form of a pyramid, two at the base and one 
at the apex. "There can be no doubt that these three stars are y, 8, and 
a, Arietis; which answer in a general manner even to that description. — 

The latitude of the ancient Heliopolis, supposed to have been the same 
as that of the modern Cairo, was 30? 2' N.; that of Casbin is 36? 11' N.: 
consequently 6^ 9' greater than the former : and in the case of the heliacal 
rising of a given star, for each of those latitudes respectively, this would 
make a difference of five orsix days. The date of the vernal equinox there- 
fore, A. D. 1260, for the meridian of Casbin being March 13 at midnight ; 
the sun's place by mean motion April 18 would be 35? 39' 12" : and it may 
be seen even from the celestial globe that while the sun would rise on that 
morning for the latitude of Casbin soon after 5, a Arietis, the largest of 
the three stars on the head of the Ram, which determined the first man- 
sion in Kaswini's scheme, would rise as nearly as possible at the dawn of 
day. "The longitude of this star A. D. 1802, according to Ulugh Beigh, 
was 35' 47 19 : and therefore A. D. 1260, 542 years before, it was 28^ 
r5. And it may be seen from the globe that when 35? 39' 12" was rising 
with the sun for the latitude of 36^ 11' N. about 5:15. A. M. this star in 
28^ 15 east longitude and 9? 30' N. lat. would be rising about four 4. M. 
one hour and fifteen minutes earlier. "There can be no doubt then that it 
would be already visible above the horizon 52 minutes before sunrise on 
the morning of April 18; especially for so elevated a region as that of Irak, 
in which, according to Kaswini, even Soheil or Canopus might be descried 
rising heliacally every year August 27" or 28. 

We shall conclude with some general observations on the details of this 
scheme of Kaswini's in other respects. 

i. He observes of this first mansion Al Sheratein X, ** when the sun 
enters this constellation the weather is temperate," (which describes the 
beginning of spring,) * and the night is equal to the day," (which de- 
scribes the point of the vernal equinox itself.) ** The sun," he continues, 
** attains to it on the 2oth night before the end of Adar, and then the year 
is ended;" which also describes the point of the vernal ingress. The 
point of time so designated being Adar 12 or March 12, it appears to be 
hereby implied that the sun was in conjunction with the stars of this first 
mansion on Adar or March 12. But this is not necessarily the meaning 
of the observation. 'lThe sun and a given star may be said to be in con- 
junction when they rise together cosmically; that is, when both come to 
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the horizon together; though in the strict astronomical sense of the phrase 
they are so only when they have the same longitude. n the case of stars 
which bave considerable north or south latitude, (as these three stars y, 
B, and a Arietis have,) this cosmical rising may take place several days 
before or after they and the sun have the same longitude. 'l'he most west- 
ernly of these stars is y Arietis; and it is easy to see from the globe that 
y Arietis would come to the horizon A. D. 1260, in 22^ or 23? east lon- 
gitude, and 7? 9* north lat. according to Flamsteed, along with os. 5*or 6*: 
which is sufficient to justify the statement of Kaswini, that the sun at- 
tained to these stars, i. e. rose along with them, at the beginning of the 
new year. 

Again, according to Ulugh Beigh*, A1 Sheratein was rising on Nisan 27, 
A.D. 1419; and yet, A.D. 1260, according to Kaswini, on Nisan 18. We have 
seen however that this date in Ulugh Beigh was really that of the conjunc- 
tion of the sun with Al-Botein, the second mansion both in his list and in 
Kaswini's: and his date being understood of the first degree of A1 Botein, 
it will follow that Aiar or May the 2nd must have been that of the sixth. 'T'he 
date of Al Botein in Kaswini is Aiar or May 1 ; one day earlier than Ulugh 
Beigh's: and that is no more than ought to be the case; because the 
sidereal precession on the Julian year from the time of Kaswini to that of 
Ulugh Beigh had already accumulated to a day complete. In fact this 
statement of Ulugh Beigh's was referred to A. D. 1419 ; between which 
and A. D. 1260 the interval was 159 years; and in 159 years the preces- 
sion accumulates to 24 h. 16 m. 21 seconds; that is, as nearly as possible 
to a day and a night complete. It appeared to be something remarkable 
that Ulugh Beigh's own tables should have been adapted to A. D. 1437, 
and yet this date have been referred to A. D. 1419: but that would be 
explained if Nassireddin's or Kaswini's scheme of the mansions was 
really laid down in A. D. 1260, just 159 years before A. D. 1419. It was 
singular too that this one date was specified by him in terms of the Syrian 
calendar: but so were the dates in this list of Kaswini's throughout. 

iii. The mansions of the Arabians are alluded to in the Koran by name; 
and therefore they must have been older among them than the time of 
Mahomet. Kaswini observesY that 14 of these mansions went by the 
name of the Syrian mansions, and 14 by that of the Yemen mansions ; 
the first of the former being A1 Sheratein, the last Simák al-aézal, the first 
of the latter being Al-Ghafar, the last al-Reschá. That is, the Syrian 
mansions wére strictly those of summer, from the vernal equinox to the 
autumnal; the Yemen ones were those of autumn and winter, from the 
autumnal equinox to the vernal. Now this division and this distinction 
of names are illustrated by the fact which is recorded in the Koran, and 
in the other Arabian writings; the institution of the caravans twice in the 
year, once in the summer to Syria and once in the autumn and winter to 
Yemen. "lhese caravans naturally regulated their journey to Syria by the 
summer mansions, which were therefore called the Syrian; and their 
journey to Yemen by the mansions of the opposite half of the year, which 
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were therefore called the Yemen ones. Now Arabian tradition ascribed 
this institution to Hashem, an ancestor of Mahomet, prince of the tribe of 
Koreish in his day. 'The mansions therefore were older among the 
Arabians not only than Mahomet but than Hashem his ancestor, a much 
older person than he. 

In fact, speaking of the xviii mansion, Al-Calb, the heart of the Scor- 
pion, Kaswini observes, **The Arabians pay great attention to its appear- 
ance, and do not like to begin a journey when the moon is approaching to 
Scorpio," that is to this mansion, the heart of the Scorpion. Now an 
anecdote is extant in Plutarch's life of Crassus, from which we learn that 
this prejudice was in existence as far back as the battle of Carrhee, B.C. 53. 
We hope to shew the importance of these coincidences to the illustration 
of the Roman calendar of the time, and of its actual relation to the Julian; 
if we are permitted to lay our account of this calendar from first to last 
before the world. 

iv. With regard to the natural characteristics of the different mansions, 
we have only to read Kaswini's account of them in each instance, and to 
compare it with the date of the mansion assigned in our list, to see that 
either of these things is the most consistent with the other imaginable. 
We shall not however enter on the particulars of such a comparison; 
though they are well qualified to confirm our dates. "We will observe 
only that though Kaswini himself was a native of Irak, a province of the 
ancient Parthia, far removed from Egypt ; yet we find allusions to the Nile 
and to the inundation, among these natural characteristics of the mansions, 
even in his account; which it would be very difficult to explain if the man- 
sions had not passed to the Arabians from the Egyptians before they 
passed from the Arabians to the Persians; and both by the circumstance 
of their origin in-Egypt, and by the application which had been made of 
them from the first in their own country, had not always been connected 
with the Nile. 

"Thus, in his account of the third mansion, (Al-Thoreia or the Pleiads,) 
* À la fin," he observes?, *le Nil croit, le lait est abundant." Mons. 
Sédillot understands this (and correctly as it appears to us) of the descent 
of this mansion, 13 days after its ascent. ts limits were May 14 and 
May 27; and the latter was not many days earlier than the date of the 
summer solstice in Kaswini's time, June 13 or 14; before which the Nile 
did usually begin to rise: and it was still nearer to June 4, the stated date 
when that series of experiments, preliminary to the rise, of which we have 
given an account, began to be made. 

Again, speaking of Al-Henaah, the vith mansion, ** Son apparition," 
says he, * coincide avec celle d'Orion, les grandes chaleurs finissent, on 
mesure les eauz, &c." The limits of this mansion were June 22 and 
July 5. The stated date of the termination of the hot winds in Egypt was 
June 26, as that of their commencement was May 17, the fourth day in 
the mansion Al-Thoreia, in which mansion Kaswini places it. Al-Henaah 
at this time stood next to the original date of the cubit mansion in the 
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type of B. C. 848, and the traditionary date of the rise ever after, June 17. 
This specific remark, on mesure les eauz, in this mansion, connects it with 
both these things; and therefore with the Egyptian origin of the mansion 
itself. 

Again, one of the characteristics of the xiith mansion, Al-Sharfah the 
changer, is this, ** 71 som apparition le Nil commence à croítre.," ts 
limits were Eiloul 9 and Eiloul 22 (Sept. 9 and 22.) It is clear then that 
in this instance the text of Kaswini is in error; and that instead of Le Nil 
commence à croitre we ought to read Le Nil commence à décroitre. It 
would be absurd to talk of the beginning of the rise in September, which 
was already going on sensibly and rapidly before the end of June. But 
according to the tradition of antiquity the Nile began to subside every 
year at the autumnal equinox, as it began to rise at the summer solstice. 
A. D. 1260 the length of the spring and summer quarters was 186 days, 
1I2:0r 13 hours; and therefore the date of the autumnal equinox was 
September 15, the 7th day in the xiith mansion : so that the subsidence 
would actually begin in it. 

It is observed indeed of the next mansion, Al-Aoua, the barker, that 
(in that) the night was equal to the day, (which describes the autumnal 
equinox,) and afterwards gradually became the greater of the two. Its 
date was Eiloul 22, Sept. 22—seven days later than the equinox. "The 
observation may mean that the night first became sensibly greater than the 
day in this mansion. "The 22d of Eiloul however would have designated 
the autumnal equinox itself in the sphere of Mazzaroth at this time; and 
it might be supposed the observation was so to be understood: for a 
similar observation occurs of Al Naaim* the xxth mansion, the limits of 
which were Dec. 22 and Jan. 4; the former the Mazzaroth date of the 
winter solstice at this time: **'l'heir appearance announces the beginning 
of winter, the nights and the days are equal" (unequal). 'The middle or 
depth of winter is intended; as appears from the description of the next 
mansion, Al- Beldah, Jan. 4, that water froze at its appearing; i. e. the frosty 
weather set in : yet with the arrival of the next to that, Jan. 17, the winter 
was over, the sap began to reascend in the trees ; and with the next man- 
sion, Jan. 30, the spring rains set in; and the next to that, Feb. 12, was 
the beginning of spring itself. It would be a curious coincidence to detect 
the Mazzaroth dates of B. C. 1847 in a scheme of the mansions no older 


than A. D. 1260. 
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